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PREFACE 


T his work, Eminent Chinese of the CEing Period, is primarily planned as a 
biographical dictionary of the last three centuries. As such, there is at. 
present no other work of the kind in any language, including Chinese, which can 
compare with it in comprehensiveness of conception, in objectivity of treatment, 
and in general usefulness. 

In order fully to appreciate the excellence of this work, it seems necessary l,o 
give a general estimate of t.he Chinese biographical literature which forms the chief 
source of materia! ft)r this scries of eight hundred biographies. In quantity, this 
literature is enormous. Of the “Thirty-three Collections of Ch'ing Dynasty Biog- 
raphies” (see i’lditor's Note) whicli constitute the backbone of this source material, 
the four major t'ollections alone, namely, tlie Ch‘i-hsien lei-cheng and the three 
series of Pci-ehuan chi, total ov'cr 1,110 c/M/fln. In addition to these vast collec- 
tions, there are hundreds of nien-p‘u or chronologically arranged biographies and 
autobiographies. The immensity of the task of selection, translation and editing 
is truly appalling. 

ISIuch of this source material suffers from a number of serious defects. The 
Manchu concpiest of China and the racial struggles and prejudices resulting from 
it greatly re.stricted tiie freedom of all historical and biograpliical writing that had 
anything to tlo with persons and events connected with the long conflicts between 
the two peoples. Court iirtrigue and political and partisan strife throughotit the 
dynasty also were responsible for much of the suppression and distortion of bio- 
graphical truth. The tyranny of the intellectual fashion of the age, the traditional 
prejudices again.st unorthodox thinkers, writers or artists, and dynastic or political 
support of schools of thought supposedly advantageous to the reigning house, led 
to distorted judgments in biographical literature. -Numerous works were irre- 
trievably lost through official prohibition and loiig neglect. Official “veritable” 
records were doctoroil and sometimes i-e-doctored. Private w’orks were altered 
and deleted in order to make publication or re-publication possible. 

In recent decades, modern sc-holarsliip has done much to unearth hidden dotni- 
ments, establish new evidence, and rectify some of the distorted versions of earlier 
biographers. I'liexpurga ted editions of suppressed works have appeared. New 
biographies of once defamed personages have been produced. But the process of 
suppression and distortion has been going on too long, and on far too extensive a 
s{“alc, to niakc it ptissible for modern research fully to remedy and rectify. In 
many cases the truth will prol.)abIy never be known. 

Cliinese biographical literature is, nroreover, most defective in dealing with those 
men whose life and work brought them into direct contact with foreign countries 
and peoples — men like the early Chinese Christians of the 17th century, or those 
persons who took part in the Anglo-Cliinese wars and negotiations of 1839-42, in 
the Taiping rebellion and its suppression, or in diplomatic relations with foreign 
powers from the days of the Taiping rebellion to the end of the dynasty. In 
writing about these men, Chinese biographers of the old school invariably failed 
to make use of non-Chinese sources, which in many cases are absohitely necesssary 
to supplement the inadectuate records written by native scholars ignorant of condi- 
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tions and events in the outside world. In the case of the leaders of t. te Taipiujs; 
rebellion, wherein the Chinese records were deliberately destroyed or suppressed, 
foreign records form almost the only reliable sources of information. The history 
of the Taiping rebellion, with its peculiar form of fanatic iconoclasm, would now 
be unintelligible without the aid of records kept by foreign observers and mis- 
sionaries. Indeed, even the numerous official documents and religious tracts pub- 
li.shed by the Taiping government have entirely disappeared from China ajid have 
only recently been reprinted in China from copies preserved in British and Euro- 
pean archives. 

In ail these re.spects, the present contributors to this series of brief biographies 
of “Eminent Chinese” have done a great deal to improve upon the traditional 
biographical material in Chinese. They have exercised remarkable critical judg- 
ment in the selection of the subjects to be included and of the .source materials to 
be used. They liave succeeded very well in the reconstruction of authentic and 
objective biographies within the rigid limitations of a biographical dictionary. 
They have been able to supplement the official and formal biographies by critical 
use of unofficial and unorthodox materials. They have made full use of the results 
of modern historical research in China. And they have certainly set a good example 
for future Chinese biographical literature by their extensive incorporation of non- 
Chinese source materials in all cases wherein the native record is inadequate or 
incomplete. 

The articles on such early Chinese Christian leaders as Ilsti Kuang-ch'i, Li 
Chih-tsao, Ch'ii Shih-ssii and others; those on Hung Hsiu-ch'iian and Hung 
Jen-kan of the Taiping rebellion; and the manj' articles on Chinese statesmen 
having charge of foreign relations from Lin Tse-hsti down to I-hsin and Jung-lu, 
will be found interesting and valuable to Chinese readers because they contain 
important information from sources not accessible to the traditional Chinese 
biographer. 

Such articles as those on the geographical explorer Hsii Hung-tsu, the historian 
Ts'ui Shu, the novelists Ts'ao Chan and Wu Ching-tzQ, and the scholars Chao 
I-ch*ing and Tai Chen, with special reference to the centur\'-okI controver.s\- con- 
cerning the Shiii-ching chu shih— these among others may l>e cited as examples of 
fruitful utilization of contemporary Chinese scholarship. 

The greatest difficulty in planning this book, I can imagine, must have been 
the selection of the eight hundred men and women as subjects of biographi<'al 
sketches. The final selection will probably be questiotxed by some readei's who 
may fail to find certain of their favorite artists, poets or collectors ]>rominentiy 
treated here. I for one have my own mild complaints of omi.ssion. But, after a 
careful analysis of the book as a whole, I am very welt satisfied with the general 
plan of selection of biographical subjects. It is a well-balanced- .selection which 
takes into consideration the dynastie, racial, military, territorial, political, intelltH*- 
tual, literary, artistic and religious phases of Chinese history of the last thna* 
centuries, and gives a quite fair apportionment of space to the pcrsonalitit\s who 
played their part, for better or for worse, in their reape(*ti\'o sphei'es. It is a work 
of historical objectivity and justice which accords the same attention to the rebtfs 
Hung Hsiu-ch‘uan and Li Hsiu-ch‘6ng as to the Emperor K‘aug-h.si or tiie Empress 
Dowager Hsiao-chin; to a powerful Grand Secretary of State like Mingju as to 
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the son of his Korean slave who made money for him by manipulating a monopoly 
on the sale of salt. 

There are numerous other features of merit which greatly enhance the useful- 
ness of this series as a work of reference for both Western and Chinese readers. 
Chief among these may be mentioned the more exact transliteration and transcrip- 
tion of Manchu, Mongol and Tibetan names than has been made before by Chinese 
historians; the translation of all Chinese dates into the Gregorian calendar; and 
the appending of a good bibliography under each entry, including Chinese and 
non-Chinese works. All these will be found exceedingly helpful to students of 
history. 

iSo much for this work as a great biographical dictionary. 

But Eminent Chinese of the ChSng Period is more than a biographical dictionary. 
It is the most detailed and the best history of China of the last three hundred years 
that one can find aiiywhere today. It is written in the form of biographies of eight 
hundred men and women who made that histoi\y. This form, by the way, is in 
line witli the Chinese tradition of historiography. 

A methodif'al student can reconstruct in great detail a political history of 
modern China by culling materials from the hves of the empire-builders, statesmen,, 
and generals who conducted the great military campaigns for territorial conquest 
and for suppression of anti-Manchu uprisings; the rebels who several times came 
near wrecking tiie empire; the officials who had to deal with the foreigner, about 
whom they knew nothing; the Chinese loyalists who kept the flame of anti-Manchu 
.sentiment burning throughout the alien rule and who paid for their loyalty with 
their lives; and the many scholars, writers and artists who made these three cen- 
turies an age of great revival in learning and art. Such a history would be fuller 
and more interesting than any that has been written about this period in any 
European language. 

Or, if a student is interested in the cultural and intellectual history of the period, 
he can find enough material in this work to write a detailed account of the intellec- 
tual and philosophical renaissance of the.se exciting centuries. In the lives of Hsii 
Kuang-ch‘i and his fellow Christians, of Ku Yen-wu, Ch'ien Ch‘ien-i, Yen Jo-ehii, 
Yen Yiian, Li Kung and othens, he can perceive the rise in the 17th century of a 
great revival of learning, even in the midst of internal disintegration and foreign 
coiKjuest. In the lives of liui Tung, Ch'ien Ta-hsin, Chi Yiin, Chu Yiin, Tai 
Chen, Shao Chin-han, (.’hang llsiieh-ch'cng, Wang Nien-sun, Ts'ui Shu and their 
contemporario.s, he can .see a new intellectual movement, generally but not quite 
accurately known a.s the Movement of Han Learning. It was an age of unprece- 
dented revival of learning and of philological and historical research, based upon a 
newly-perfected <-ritical methodology which goes back to the time of Ku Yen-wu 
and Yen Jo-chii. And finally, in the lives of Juan Yiian, Hsii Sung, Chang Mu, 
Wei Yuan, Ch‘en Li, T.seng Kuo-fan, Kuo Sung-tao, Wang T‘ao, T‘an SsQ-t'ung 
and K'ang Yu-wei (see under T‘an S.siS-t‘ung) and their 19th century contempo- 
rarie.s Mn tiiese biographies is revealed the story of the third and last period of the 
intelltHlual renaissance, a period of history coinciding with China’s first defeats 
and humiliatioas in her encounters with the colonial empires of the West and with a 
militarized Japan. It was an age of transition, in which, while the intellectual 
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gains of a preceding age were being conserved and consolidated, J here was rising 
a new spirit of doubt which seriously questioned the soundness and the utility 
of the learning and scholarship of the entire Ch'ing period, and which groped for 
newer and more useful ways of knowledge and action that might better serve the 
country in the days of imminent internal collapse and external aggression. 

This I suggest as one of the possible and very interesting wa 5 'S of using this 
book as a source of historical information. There are, of course, other equally 
interesting ways of using it. For instance, the hundreds of biographies of Manchu 
emperors, empresses, princes, nobles, generals and officials in this series may be 
systematically studied from the standpoint of a historian who seeks to understand 
the historical process of a conquering nation rapidly yielding to and being 
absorbed by the cultural life of the conquered people. The process began with 
such men as Erdeni and Dahai who, long before the Manchus came into China 
proper, were busy translating into the newly-written Manchu tongue Chinese works 
on penal law, military tactics and general literature. Of the grandsons of Nurhaci, 
the founder of the Manchu Empire, Gose became a Chinese poet and Fu-lin, the 
first Manchu Emperor in China, who began to study Chinese in Ids teens, was a 
devotee of Chinese literature and of Chinese Ch'an Buddhism. Fu-lin left many 
works in Chinese, including a number of commentaries on Confucian and Taoist 
texts. The second emperor, Hsiian-j'eh, was a great patron of Chinese arts and 
letters, and a large collection of Chinese prose and poetry was published in his name. 
At least two of his sons, Yin-li and Yin-hsi, wrote readable poetry in Chinese; 
Yin-hsi was also known as a Chinese painter and calligrapher. A grandson of 
Hsvian-yeh, named Hung-li, who became the fourth emperor, wrote frightfully 
bad poems — a fact which proves that they were not retouched by his courtiers. 
Nevertheless, he wrote and published over 42,000 Chinese poems, far exceeding 
the number ever composed by any Chinese poet before or after him! 

The same rapid process of cultural assindlation can be read in the history of 
many Manchu fandlies. The powerful Mingju, who descended from the Nara 
clan of the Yehe tribe conquered by Nurhaci in 1619, was only nine years old at 
the time of the Manchu conquest of Peking and north China. Under Emperor 
Hsiian-yeh, he became a great patron of Chinese literature and scholarship. ITis 
son, Singde, was undoubtedly one of the best and most popular poets of the Chfing 
period. Singde died in 1685, only forty years after the conquest! 

I need not multiply such instances, which are overwhelmingly numerous. I 
wish only to indicate that a student interested in the problem of “acculturation” 
can find no better source material than these biographical records of powerful 
Manchu ruling families of the last three hundred years. Starting with these 
brief but suggestive sketches and following up with such authentic collections of 
Chinese prose and poetry by Manchu authors as the Pa-ch‘i win-ching, the Hsi-ck^ao 
ya-sung chi and Yang Chung-hsi’s shih-hua, the student of accultura- 

tion will soon realize that military conquest, long and powerful political domination, 
and explicit prohibition of intermarriage and adoption of Chinese customs w’ere 
powerless to stem the irresistible process of voluntary cultural absorption. He wdll 
then understand that it was no accident that, when the Cliinese revolution suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the reigning dynasty in 1912, the Manchu people simply 
took up Chinese family names and became overnight indistingtiishablc from the 
Chinese population. 
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In concluding this introduction to Eminent Chinese of the ChHng Period, I wish 
to say that this splendid work has been made possible only by the co-operative 
effort of some fifty scholars of the Orient and the Occident and in particular by 
the nine years of patient and untiring labor of the editor, Mr. Arthur W. Hummel, 
and his cliief assistants, Mr. and Mrs. Fang Chao-ying. As my friend Mr. Wang 
Chung-min once said to me, “IMr. Hummel, Mr. and Mrs. Fang and Miss Mary- 
belle Bouchard, these four persons alone, have together devoted more than thirty 
years of tiioir live.s to it.” A.s a firm believer in the Baconian ideal of corporate 
and co-operat ive research, I sincerely congratulate the editor and his fifty associates 
on the signal succes.s of this first great undertaking of international co-operative 
lesearch in (.‘hinese In.-^tory and biograph3'. Under similarly propitious condi- 
tions, the undertaking is well worth repeating. 


New York City, 
May d5, 1943. ’ 


Hxj Shih 



EDITOR’S NOTE 


T he eight hundred and more biographical sketches which are included in this 
work were prepared during the years 1934-42 by some fifty scholars of the 
Orient and the Occident who are making the language, the history, or the literature 
of China their special study. The task of editing and co-ordinating the sketches 
and, in fact, of writing the majority of them, fell to a small staff in the Asiatic 
Division of the Library of Congress. The work grew out of the co-operation of 
the Library of Congress and the American Council of Learned Societies, assisted 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, in providing in the Library a center where advanced 
students of Chinese culture might have additional experience in research and in 
the use of historical and literary materials. It was thought that the most valuable 
experience they could derive from the use of such materials would be the preparation 
of contributions to a Biographical Dictionary of the Ch'ing Dynasty; for it was 
not difficult to foresee — what the pressure of events in Eastern Asia has now made 
clear — that without more detailed guides to the famous names, the great events, 
and the rich and almost inexhaustible literature of China, we of the West cannot 
hope to acquire an adequate understanding of the Chinese people. 

The extensive resources of the Chinese Collection in the Library of Congress, 
especially in the fields of local history, biography, and the collected works of 
individual authors, made the Asiatic Division of the Library an appropriate place 
for the preparation of the Dictionary. Accordingly there were brought together 
there, for longer or shorter periods, several American and Asiatic scholars who used 
the resources of the Library to prepare, in collaboration with the editor, a much- 
needed work of reference, and who by friendly criticism improved each others’ 
skills. Among them were four Fellows of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties who each worked on the project from several months to a year. A number 
of other scholars living in various parts of the world contributed sketches of persons 
in whom they had developed a special interest. 

Dr. Waldo G. Leland, the Director of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and Mr. Mortimer Graves, the Administrative Secretary, took throughout a keen 
personal interest in the undertaking. Mr. Graves conceived the plan, encouraged 
it in many practical ways, and gave unstintingly of his time in counseling the 
editor. Without their unfailing support, and the assistance of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in launching the enterprise, as well as the support of Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, the Librarian of Congress when the project began, the Dictionary could 
not have been carried to completion. 

It seemed reasonable, with so small a staff, to limit the scope of the work to tlie 
past three hundred years or, more precisely, to that epoch in Chinese history riileci 
by the Ching dynasty (1644-1912). In practice, however, it was found ne(«.-<.‘<ary 
to include the names of others who, though they died in the hling period, a few 
years before the Ch'ing dynasty was established, helped to mould in one way or 
another the life and thought of the period. Similarly, no independent sketches are 
included for persons who died after 1912; but it was found possible lo incorporate 
information, sometimes in considerable detail, of many men who lived after that 
date, and of not a few who are still living. 
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A work designed primarily for Western readers need not, and perhaps should 
not, aspire to the completeness of biographical compendiums in the Chinese lan- 
guage. If it gives encouragement to more Occidentals to study the language in 
order to draw on these larger, more detailed, native sources, it will justify the labor 
that has gone into it. Since, for the purposes of this work of reference, a rigorous 
selection had to be made, it is inevitable that the specialized reader will note omis- 
sions of what seem to him important names, or conclude that the treatment at 
certain points is inadequate to his needs. On consulting the Index, however, he 
will probably find some mention of most of the great names of the dynasty — if only 
intiications of the years of birth and death, the contacts they had with other men of 
note, or the works on which they labored or collaborated. Some names are treated 
liriefly, or even omitted, not necessarily because they were overlooked, but because 
there is too little recorded about them in Chinese sources which can be takeir with 
certainty, or too much that is based on conjecture. This is likely to be true of 
those persons about whom Westerners are apt to inquire most frequently— namely, 
artists, craftsmen, and men of independent thought who, spurning the ways to 
officialdom, lived in retirement and whose works, if they left any, were lost or de- 
stroyed because they failed to conform to the patterns set by their time. 

Obviously a work touching upon so many crucial problems, and on the spheres 
of so many specialists, cannot be free from imperfections in certain details. As 
more documentary material comes to light concerning the names treated, and as 
research in China, after being disrupted by years of warfare, is resumed, it will 
doubtl^ be necessary to correct specific dates, and also the interpretation of cer- 
tain events. The contributors had to rely on the documents at hand; they had to 
choose oftentimes between conflicting authorities; and though they would like to 
have tarried for months, or even years, on the solution of particular problems, they 
obviously could not do so, if the work was to appear within a predictable time. To 
apply to it, therefore, standards of perfection when, as the documents now stand, 
there could be no perfection, would be to deny to these, or to any writers, the privi- 
lege of writing at all. Within these limits, however, no pains have been spared to 
check the accuracy of the information gathered. 

In the selection and presentation of the material the aim has been to strike a 
just balance between the needs of the general reader and those of the specializing 
student of history. The multiplied cross-references and the often apparenth^ 
superfluous clarifications are all designed to leave the general reader in no doubt as 
to the meaning. Though the Chinese characters willseem to him perhaps to heckle 
the text unnecessarily, they will be of service to the growing number of persons who 
read the language. In any case, the characters can be entirely ignored, if further 
reference to Chinese sources is not the aim. 

The system for transliterating names of persons, places and titles of books is the 
o!ie devised by Thomas F. Wade for his Peking Syllabary of 1859, and slightly 
revised by Herbert A. Giles for his Chinese-English Dictionary of 1912. It has 
obvious deficiencies which must in time be remedied, but until a better system is 
generally approved, it seemed wise to follow the one that has been used by English- 
speaking people for the past eighty years. The only exceptions are the names of 
provinces and the more important cities, for which the Post Office spelling is used. 

The letters T. and H. which appear beside most of the CMnese names indicate 
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that the characters following them are the courtesy names {TzU ^ ) and the literary 
names {Hao ^ ) respectively of the person in question. It is not to be assumed, 
however, that these dstinctions are absolute, for Chinese sources sometimes use one 
and sometimes the other in reference to the same set of characters The word 
ming refers to the personal or given name which, in normal Chinese usage, and 
in these sketches, always follows the family name. 

Place names are indicated by romanization only— there being other sources, 
such as G. M. H. Playfair’s The Cities and Towns 0 / CMna (1910), in which the 
Chinese equivalents can be found. Nevertheless, for places which are small and 
not easily identified the characters have been added. 

For certain descriptive terms, chiefly bibliographical, which recur frequently 
in these sketches, there are no exact equivalents in the English language. It was 
thought best, in such cases, to make use of the words which the Chinese themselves 
employ. The terms chiian ^ and p‘ien M refer to the sections or chapters into 
which books were until recently divided— the former pointing back to a time when 
books were in the form of scrolls, the latter to a yet earlier period when books were 
inscribed on slips of wood. The word ts‘S iSS" might have been translated “vol- 
ume” throughout, were it not for the fact that several is‘S are often brought to- 
gether in the same portfolio. For similar reasons use has been made of the term 
nien-p‘u Though the nien-p‘u is a biography, it is hardly so in the Western 

sense, for in it the facts are brought together in strict chronological order under 
each year of the person’s career — with no embellishment, and without emotive 
suggestions. Such works, when available, were highly useful in the preparation 
of these sketches, and for that reason the term nien-p‘u appears often in the bibli- 
ographies. Explanations of other terms may be found by consulting the Index. 

In the sketches dealing with the Taiping Rebellion and its leaders the day of the 
month on which a given event took place may differ by one day or so from that re- 
ported in other sources. There was a discrepancy between the Imperialist and the 
Taiping calendars, and writers of the time referred sometimes to the one and some- 
times to the other, without indicating in each instance which calendar was used. 

For the convenience of readers who prefer to consult the names in their his- 
torical sequence, rather than in alphabetical order, a separate index will be found 
at the close of Volume II. 

Numbers, like l/2/3a, which appear in the bibliographies, refer to the sources 
used in compiling the Index to Thirty-three Collections of ChHng Dynasty Biographies, 
prepared by Tu Lien-ch4 and Fang Chao-jing, and published in 1932 as Index No. 
9 of the Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series. The first number 
indicates the source to which reference is being made; the second, the chiian] the 
third, the page. A list of these thirty-three works, and the numbers assigned to 
them, will be found after the indexes in Volume II. One source not included in 
this series, namely the Pa-ch‘i t‘ung-chih (ed. of 1799) , is referred to as 

No. 34. 

When the letter M. is prefixed to a numeral it refers to the sources used in com- 
piling the Index to Eighty-nine Collections of Ming Dynasty Biographies, prepared 
by Tfien Chi-tsung, and published in 1935 as No. 24 of the Harvard-Yenching Index 
Series. 

The letters L. T. C. L. H. M. refer to the Li-tai chu-lu hua-mu 
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(Index to Recorded Paintings of Various Dynasties), prepared by J. C. Ferguson 
and published (in Chinese) in 1934. 

The letters W. M. S. C. K. refer to the Wan-Ming shih-chi k‘ao 

(A Study of Works Dealing with the Close of the Ming Period), prepared by Hsieh 
Kuo-chdn and printed in 1933. 

B. E. F. E. 0. are the initials of the French journal, Bulletin de VlEcole Francaise 
d’ Extreme Orient. 

For the English equivalents of Chinese offices and titles we have followed, for 
the most part, H. S. Brunnert and V. V. Hagelstrom, Present Day Political Organ- 
ization of China (1912), or W. F. Mayers, The Chinese Government (1877). 

Mention should be made of the help rendered to the editor by his chief assistant, 
Mr. Fang Chao-ying, who labored on the project for the entire eight-year period 
in which the biographies were being compiled, and who produced for these volumes 
more sketches than any other single contributor. Mrs. Fang, who signs her contri- 
butions with her maiden name, Tu Lien-che, rendered a like service by her loyalty 
to the enterprise and her conscientious attention to many vexing details. For 
assistance in reading many of the manuscripts, and for valuable suggestions, the 
editor is indebted to Ruth Bookwalter Hummel, Miss Marybelle Bouchard, and 
Mr. Edwin G. Beal. For help in reading proof, and for assistance to the printer in 
placing the characters, acknowledgments are due to Mr. B. Armstrong Claytor. 

A.W.H. 


Archibald MacLeish, 

The Librarian of Congress 

Washington, 

March IS, 194S. 
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ABAHAI, Nov. 28, 1592-1643, Sept. 21, known 
in official accounts as Huang-t‘ai-chi m±m 

(Khungtaiji), was the eighth son of Nurhaci 
[g. t;,|. He had two reign titles, T^ien-ts^ung 
(1627-36), and Gh^ung4e 
(1636-44). His mother, Empress Hsiao-tz'h 
1575-1603), was the youngest 
daughter of Yangginu [g. t?.], chief of the Yehe 
tribe. In 1616 when Nurhaci reorganized his 
government, three of his sons and one of his 
nephews, known together as the Four Senior 
Beiie, were ordered to assist him. They were, in 
order of seniority, Hainan, Amin, Manggtlltai 
[qq , «?.], and Abahai. Abahai, being the youngest, 
was called the Fourth Beiie. He was made ruler 
of one of the eight Banners, probably the Bor- 
dered Yellow. In 1619, when Nurhaci’s realm 
was invaded by an expedition under Yang Hao 
[g. v.l, Abahai showed unusual bravery and de- 
termination in resisting the invaders and emerged 
as hero of the campaign. In 1621 Nurhaci or- 
dered the Four Beiie to take turns monthly in 
the administration of national affairs. By this 
means Abahai became acquainted with civil 
administration. Immediately following Nur- 
haci^s death Abahai and the other elder princes 
forced their father^s third wife, Hsiao-lieh [g. t^.], 
— mother of Dorgon and Dodo [gg. y.]— -to com- 
mit suicide, probably in the hope of securing 
freer action for themselves. Daisan and his sons, 
Yoto and Sahaliyen [gg. z;.], nominated Abahai as 
successor to Nurhaci. Thus on October 20, 
1626, Abahai became the second Han or Khan of 
the Later Chin (see under Nurhaci) . 

From 1616 onward all the subjects of the state 
of Later Chin were divided into eight groups or 
Banners (see under Nurhaci) * From among his 
sons and nephews Nurhaci selected eight princes, 
each of whom would have hereditary rule of a 
Banner. He hoped that after his death these 
princes would rule jointly under a nominal Khan. 
It is not clear whether he designated this Khan 
or whether he expected the princes to select one 
of their number (see under Nurhaci and Hsiao- 



lieh). In any case, he intended that the one 
selected should exercise but little more power 
than the other seven. When Abahai became 
Khan he was in control of the Bordered Yellow 
Banner and the Plain Yellow Banner. Of the 
other six banners, the Plain Red was controlled 
by Daisan, the Bordered Red by Yoto, the 
Bordered Blue by Amin, the Plain Blue by 
Mangg6ltai, the Plain White by Dorgon, and 
the Bordered White by Dodo. Nurhaci^s order 
to give Ajige [g. t?.] a Banner was not heeded. 

Beginning early in his rule Abahai departed 
from his father^s plans. For a time, however, he 
had to rule jointly with Daisan, Amin, and Mang- 
gilltai, and the four sat together as equals to re- 
ceive homage or to decide on public affairs. 
Moreover, the three princes continued to take 
turns monthly as administrator of national af- 
fairs, a practice begun in 1621. The abolition of 
this practice early in 1629 was the first step taken 
by Abahai to eliminate the powers of his co-rulers.» 
In 1630, because Amin had abandoned a newly 
conquered area, he was put in prison and there 
lived ten years. His banner was given to his 
brother, Jirgalang [g. v.]. In 1632 Daisan and 
Manggditai abandoned their places beside Aba- 
hai and began to pay him the respect required of 
other princes. After Manggllltai died early in 
1633, he was accused of having had treasonous 
ambitions in his lifetime, and his Banner was 
taken from the contrcl of his family and placed 
temporarily under Abahai’s two Yellow Banners 
(see under Dorgon). By such means Abahai 
came into control of three of the eight Banners, 
rid himself of two important rivals, and concen- 
trated the power of the government in his own 
hands. 

In this program Abahai met almost no opposi- 
tion. His phenomenal political success was due 
chiefly to his ability as a military leader, demon- 
strated in the successful wars he waged against 
China, Korea, and the Mongolian tribes. Early 
in 1627 he tried to negotiate by correspondence a 
peace with Yuan Ch'ung-huan [g. v.], the Chinese 
governor who had defeated Nurhaci. In these 
negotiations Abahai demanded, in return for the 
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tribute expected of HiUj large sums in .gold and 
silver. Though the negotiations were fruitless 
they served to restrain the Chinese from attack- 
ing xlbahai's rear while he invaded Korea. In his 
father’s time the Manchus got their currency 
from Peking in exchange for the tribute they sent 
to the Ming Court. Ever since Nurliaci had 
ceased to send tribute to Peking the . Manchus 
had suffered from shortage of money. ■ One mo- 
tive for Abahai^s invasion of Korea was to force 
that country to send annual tribute of silver and 
cloth which he needed. He did not subdue Korea 
at this time, but agreed to correspond with the 
king of that country, Li Tsung (temple 

name tlffl, 1595-1649, reigned 1023-1649), on a 
basis of equality as a ^1>rother.’' After thus 
silencing Korea he again attacked Ytian^s forts 
(late in 1627), but was repulsed. Yuan was 
forced by hiwS government to retire for several 
months, but was reinstated at Ning- 3 man in 1628 
with wider powers which permitted him to 
strengthen his defenses west of the Liao River. 
Abahai then negotiated with the Chinese general, 
Mao Wen-lung {q. v,], for the surrender of the 
island, Ph-tao, near the mouth of the Yalu River. 
But the plot was discovered and Mao was exe- 
cuted. In order to replenish his coffers Abahai 
led an army, in 1629, through the territories of 
the friendly Turned and Kharachin Mongols, 
invading China by the passes near Hsi-feiig 
*k^ou Finally he attacked Peking. 

Yuan Ch^ung-huan hurried to the rescue but was 
imprisoned in Peking on the false charge of sedi- 
tious relations with the Manchus. According to 
Ch5ng official accounts the evidence against 
Yuan was furnished by spies of x^bahai who re- 
garded Yuan as the main obstacle to the success- 
ful invasion of China. 

Shortly after Abahai returned to Mukden with 
his booty the cities west of Shanhaikuan which he 
iiad taken were lost (see under Amin). In 1631 
he surrounded Ta-ling-ho and took that city (see 
under Tsu Ta-shou). In the following year he 
again went to Inner Mongolia, advancing farther 
west than he had three years previously. There 
he encountered the Chahar Mongols and, after 
pillaging several cities near Kalgan, he signed a 
truce with the local general, making that city a 
trading post. However, in 1634, he again at- 
tacked the northern cities of Shansi and Chihli 
and subdued the Chahar Mongols, the strongest 
of the Inner Mongolian tribes. Meanwhile, with 
the surrender of Kffing Yu-t^ and Keiig Chung- 
ming [gg. z;.] in 1633, and Shang KVhsi [g, «;.] in 
1634, Abahai greatly increased the number of his 
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Chinese troops and of his councilors who had 
literary training. His territory now extended 
south to Lii-shun (Port Arthur). He named his 
'capital, Sheng-ching (Mukden), and his ancestral 
city (Hetii Ala.), Hsing-chiiig . By 1635 
the last of the Chahars were subjugated by Dor- 
gon and a seal said to have been used by the 
Mongol emperors during the Ytian dynasty was 
taken from, them. The Inner Mongolians, being 
organised into companies and, banners, remained 
loyal to, the Chhng house (except for minor dis- 
turbances) throughout the dynasty. In the same 
year (1635): Abahai sent an expedition to conquer 
the Hurkas of tlie Amur region, bringing back 
.more than seven thousand captives. ■ 

In 1635, doubtless' on the advice of his Chinese 
councilors, Abahai forbade the use of the names, 
Ju-chen or Chien-chou (see under Nurhaci), in 
reference to his people, decreeing that the name 
Man-chou (Manchu) should be used in- 

stead. This change was made to obscure the fact 
that his ancestors had been under Chinese rule 
and that they are referred to in Chinese records 
as Ju-ch4m or Chien-chou. On May 14, 1636, he 
proclaimed himself emperor, changed the name 
of his dynasty to Chhng ^ and his reign-title to 
Gh\mg-te. Representatives from many Mon- 
golian tribes came to felicitate him. Later in 
1636, he sent two arm.ies to invade China, which 
. pillaged Pao-ting and other cities and returned 
with 'many captives and much' booty. Mean- 
while Korea, had stubbornly refused to recogriisie 
Abahai as emperor and perhaps was not very 
generous with her annual tribute to him. On 
December 28, 1638 Abahai personally commanded 
an army to invade Korea which he subdued in a 
month. The king of Korea was forced to recog- 
nize the suzerainty of the court at Mukden, relin- 
quished his SOBS as hostages, and agreed to send 
annual tribute. , Ko,reans who affirmed their', 
loyalty to Chiim were executed. Abahai also 
annexed the island, In 1638 he estab- 
lished the Li-fan yuan ooard in charge 

of affairs relating to Koreans and Mongols. 
Later in that year he sent two armie s to invade 
China (see under Yoto and Dorgoii; >vhieh re- 
turned in 1639 after pillaging many cities in 
Chihli and Shantung. In a final effort to stem 
these invasions the Ming emperor, I-tsung .(see 
under Chu Yu-chien), made Hung Ch'eng-ch^ou 
[g. a.] commander of the forces in Liaotung. 
With Tsu Ta-shou [g. v,] and other generals Hung 
made a stubborn defense at Chin-cliou, but soon 
Tsu was besieged in that city and Hung likewise, 
in the neighboring city of Sung-shan, In 1642 
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tile defense collapsed and both generals ■ sur- . 
rendered. Abaliai^s territory now ".extended' ' tO' 
the ¥icimty of Shanhaikuan. ' ■ In the north his .. 
various expeditions (1636-37, 1639-40, 1641,. and 
1643-44) succeeded in bringing .'the 'whole Amur 
region under Manciiii rule. However, his health 
failed; he died in 1643, and was succeeded by , his 
ninth son, Fu-iin [g. i;.], with Jirgalang and Dor-.- 
gon as regents. . ' Abahai was given the post- 
humous name Wen Huang-ti and the 

temple name T^ai-tsung His tomhwms 

named Chao-ling , 

During his reign of seventeen 'years Abahai 
greatly strengthened the foundations ’' of the 
Chhng dynasty as laid by his father, and paved ■, 
the w'ay for the conquest of China. Some credit 
for his success must be given to the Chinese w4io 
surrendered to him, as shown in the memorials 
they submitted during his reign. A number of 
these memorials, entitled 
Tien-ts‘ung cNao ch‘en-kung tsotir% 3 chimi^ were 
printed in the series, Shih-liao 

i$‘ung-k*an cNu-pkn (1924). These Chinese 
were given high rank and were treated respect- 
fully. Such generals as K'ung Yu-t§ and K4ng 
Chung-ming not only brought with them many 
soldiers but also new weapons which the Chinese 
had begun to manufacture with the help of Portu- 
guese missionaries from Macao (see under Sun 
Ytian-hua). Abahai did not underestimate the 
importance of literary activity. In 1629 he 
established the W6n Kuan or Literary ■ 

Office, which was expanded in 1636 to the Three 
Courts (H^) differentiated by the designations 
Kuo-shih : Pi-shu and . Hung-w^en ■ 

'US:. These courts were later consolidated into 
the Grand Secretariat. He also ordered Dahai 
[q, V,] to make improvements in the Manchu al- 
phabet. Some documents WTitten in the Man- 
chu language before and after tliese improve- 
ments were made are still extant. The official 
history of his period, entitled ChHng T‘ni-tsu7ig 
Wm HimngAi shih-lu (S^^), 65 chuan^ w^as first 
compiled in the years 1652 '-5o, but was revised 
in the years 1673-82. The final revision- -in ' ■ 
65+3 chuan was made during the jmars 1734-40. 
The classified collection of his edicts, entitled 
ChHng T^ai4swig W&n Huang4i shcng-ksUn^ 
(MPI) 6 chuan j \vas printed in 1740. 

Abahai had eleven sons, seven of whom reached 
maturity. The most important politically, aside 
from Fu-lin, was the eldest, Haoge [g. v^. The 
sixth son, Gose MM OI* %Mi ^ 
1637-1670), had literary inclinations and was the 
author of a volume of verse, entitled 
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Kung-shou Vang chL Gose Iieid the rank of a 
prince of the fifth degree and was given the post- 
humous name, K^o-hou . Qt Abahai^s four- 
teen- daughters, nine married Mongols, The 
youngest, Princess K^o-ehffin, married Wu Ying- 
bsiung, the eldest son of Wu San-kuei (for both 
see' under Wu San-kuei). Wu Ying-hsiung was 
executed in 1674. 


[1/2/la; Huang ChHng JVai’-kuo Jaiig-lueh^ trans- 
. lation of the same, with notes, by E. Hauer; 
Daily records, letters, and memorials published in 
Shih4iao is^ung4Van ch^u^pien; 

ChHng Euang-shih ssii-p^u; Howorth, H. H., 
Hisiory of the Mongols (1876), pp. 384-454;^ 
ChHng-tai ii-hou hsiangf voL 1; 

Ming ' ChHng shih-liaOj vols. 1-10; 
Jan4i' '' shih chishu, chuan 27, 28; 
Hsieh Kuo-chen mmm, 

ChHng ¥ai-ku(} shih4iao ¥ao; Feng- 

iHen Vung-chih (1934) ; !J Ku-kung chou- 

nos. 245-459; Imanishi Shunju 

in Shi- 

gaku Kenkyu, voi. VII, nos. 1-2 (1935); M^uig 
ssh SiM, AMMMM'M in Bulletin of the 
Institute of History and Philology {Academia 
Sinica)y Yoh VI, pt. 3 (1936).] 

Pang.Chao-yingv- 

ABAHAI (Empress). See under Hsiao-lieh, 
ABATAI MGM, July 27, 1589-1646, May 10, 
member of the Imperial Family, was the seventh 
son of T^ai-tsu (Nurhaci). Although he took 
part in the expedition against the Weji tribe in 
1611 and against the Jarut tribe of Mongols in 
1623, he ■was thirty-eight sui before he was made 
a beile at the accession in 1626 of his younger 
brother, later known as T^ai-tsung (see under 
Abahai). Early in 1638 he refused to attend the 
reception prepared for a Alongoi chieftain on the 
ground that he himself had not been granted ap- 
propriate rank. His constant grumbling led 
others to demand his punishment, but T^ai-tsung 
contented himself with imposing a fine of four 
suits of armor and twelve saddled horses. In 
1629, while on a campaign into China through 
Mongolia, he deserted his colleague, Haoge [g. y.], 
at a critical moment in defiance of an agreement 
and was sentenced to dismissal, but was again 
pardoned by T'ai-tsung. He fought actively 
during the winter of this year and the following 
spring, but was involved in the retreat which lost 
Yung-pfing and other cities to the Chinese (see 
under Amin). On the establishment in 1631 of 
the six ministries, he wras put in charge of the 
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Board of Works. He fought again at the siege of 
Ta4mg«ho, but was reprimanded by T^ai-tsung ’ 
in. 1633 for incompetence in military operations.. 
After another year of warfare he became (1635) 
the object of an imperial lecture on the value of 
daily exercise and the dangers of a life of pleasure. ■ 
During the next year (1036) he, together with 
Ajige [^. y.], fought fifty-six battles and won an 
equal number of victories. 

Having received in 1636 the title of Jao-yu 
heile^ he took part in the Manchu military 
operations and was apparently co-operative until 
1641 when he was again deprived of rank for 
leaving the field at the siege of Chin-chou. The 
sentence was commuted to the payment of a fine 
of 2,000 taels silver. Within a few months he 
contributed to the defeat of the Chinese general, 
Hung Ch%ig-cldou [q, t?,], and the capture of 
Chin-chou. In 1642 he w^as appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of an expedition into China, with 
the title of F^ng-ming Ta Chiang-ehun 

What followed was an outstanding 
feat of warfare — a march from the Great Wail 
south through Chihli and Shantung in sixty days 
(November 27, 1642-January 27, 1643). He 
ravaged, at the same time, portions of Kiangsu. 
He is reported to have taken ninety-four towns 
and cities, some 360,000 prisoners, and booty 
amounting to 12,000 taels gold and 2,200,000 
taels silver. Although the Manchus again re- 
tired to the north of the Wall, this invasion dis- 
closed the helpless condition of China and paved 
the way for the collapse which began tw-o years 
later. In 1644 Abatai was made Chiin-wang 
a prince of the second degree. In the fol- 
lo%ving year he commanded troops in Shantung, 
but died early in 1646, a few months after he 
returned to Peking. He was succeeded by his 
fourth son, Yolo [q. v,\ who was made a prince of 
the first degree in 1657. In 1662 Abatai was 
given posthumously the rank of a prince of the 
first degree and nine years later was canonized 
as Min His third son, Boio [g, v.]f was a dis- 
tinguished general, and his second son, Bohoto 
(posthumous name d. 1648), was 
a prince of the fourth degree. Bohoto’s son, 
Jarigtai [g. v,] was also a great general. 


[l/223/3b; 2/2/41b; S/'i' 8/3a; 34/129/la; Back- 
house and Bland, Annals and Memoirs of the 
Court of P eking j pp. 155-56,] 

Geoege a. Kennedy 

AI Nan-ying (T. H. 

Dec, 30, 1583-1646, Sept. 19?, scholar, was a 
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native of Tung-hsiang, Kiangsi, and a chii-jen of 
■ 1624. ■ Because of statements in his examination 
papers, which were taken as ridiculing the eunuch, 
Wei Chuiig-hsien [g. t?.], he was debarred for three 
successive periods (nine years) from; competing in 
the Metropolitan examinations. Three years 
later (1627X when the eunuch was deprived of 
power, Ai was permitted to participate, but with- 
out success. In 1645, when Nanking fell and 
Kiangsi w^as over-run by the Manchus, he raised a 
small army to block the invaders. Failing in 
this, he fied to Fukien and joined the court of the 
Prince of Timg (see under Chii Yii-chien) at 
Yen-ping where he died the following year. His 
collected works, in ten chimi, rien^ 

yung-tzti cM, were published in 1699 by his grand- 
son, Ai Wei-kuang b. 1632), A 

geographical work by Ai Nan-ying, entitled 
Yu-kung-t‘u chu, is given notice in 
the Imqjerial Catalogue. Both works were placed 
in the category of prohibited books, but both are 
extant — the latter appearing in the Hsiieh-hai 
lei-pieyi (see under Ts^ao Jung). Ai Nan-ying is 
said to have written many other works which 
were lost in the turmoil of the time. He achieved 
a reputation in his day as a master of the prevail- 
ing examination essay known as pa-ku AW. 


IM. l/288/16b; M. 41/13/6a; M. 59/55/la; Tung- 

hsiang hsien chih (1805) 11 /26a, 21 /31a; THen- 
yung-tsdi cMj with portrait and nien-p^u; Ssii-¥u 
(see under Chi YUn), 14/2b, 49/8b; Goodrich, 
L. Q.y Literary Inquisition of €hHen4ung p. 219.1 

L. Caerington Goodrich 

AJIGE Aug. 28, 1605-1651, Nov. 28, 

Prince Ying ^^3E, was the twelfth son of 
Nurhaci [g. v.]. His mother was Empress Hsiao- 
lieh [g. v.] and he had two younger brothers, Dor- 
gon and Dodo [gg. y.]. In 1625 be accompanied 
his half-brothers in a campaign against the Mon- 
gols, and in the following year was made a heile. 
Before Nurhaci died in 1626 he designated Ajige 
to be in control of one of the eight banners, but 
for some reason the order was never carried out 
by Nurhaci^s successor, Abahai [g. y.]. Ajige 
was merely given several niuru in the two White 
Banners of his brothers, Dorgon and Dodo. 
Thereafter he assisted Abahai in various cam- 
paigns against neighboring countries. Pie took 
part in the invasion of China (1636), in the cap- 
ture of the island, Pfi-tao (1637), in the 
siege of Ciiin-cbou and Sung-shan (see under 
Hung Ch'eng-ch^ou and Tsu Ta-shou), and in the 
occupation of Ming cities and forts east of Shan- 
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jiaikuan,; (1643).; ;; In; 1636 he was. made: a prince . 
..nf ' the ' second ^ degree with the designation Wu- ■' 
,yiiig.:^^^i, 'but ill 1644, 'after accompany-; 
iiig Dorgon to Peking, he was elevated to a prince ' 
of the first degree ■ with ; the designation Ying. ' 
He was given the title Ching-ylian Ta Chiang- 
chiin ■ commanded the amy 

that was sent to Shensi by the northern route in 
pursuit of Li Tzh-ch^eng [g. v.]. ; Another army,: 
under Dodo, marched to the same destination 
through Honan.;. In 1645 Ajige subjugated, 
northern; Shensi, and when Dodo, was ordered 
south to Nanking'Ajige was entrusted' with the' 
expedition sent to capture Li Tzh-ch^eng. He 
followed the rebel into Hupeh, and after adminis- 
tering a decisive defeat stabilized both Hupeh and 
Kiangsi— the forces under Tso M^ng-keng (see 
under Tso Liang-yti) surrendering to him at 
Eiukiang, But despite these victories, Ajige was 
recalled to Peking. Because he had reported the 
death of Li Tzti-cli^eng who was still living, and 
had offended on several other counts, he was 
fined instead of being given the customary 
rewards. ■ 

In 1648 Ajige subdued a local uprising at Tien- 
tsin and early in the following year he and Nikan 
(d. 1652, g. t».) were sent to Ta-t^ung, Shansi, to 
guard that place against the Mongols. But the 
genera! already in command at Ta-t'ung, Chiang 
Hsiang [g. t?.], who had previously surrendered to 
the Manchus, suspecting that Ajige^s forces were 
directed against him, rebelled as Ajige ap- 
proached the city. Ajige, after being invested 
with the title Ting-hsi (jSffi) Ta Chiang-chiin, 
surrounded Ta-t‘ung and directed a siege. Dur- 
ing the same year (1649) he requested Dorgon, 
who was then in Ta-Pung directing the campaign 
in person, to appoint him assistant regent, but 
tile request was refused. Later Ajige asked per- 
mission to erect a mansion for himself, but for 
this he was severely reprimanded. Late in 1649 
when Chiang Hsiang was assassinated he re- 
covered Ta-thmg for the Manchus. 

After the death of Dorgon (at the close of 1650) 
Ajige busily rallied supporters with a view to 
making himself regent. But when he was on 
Ins way to the funeral of Dorgon, he was arrested 
by Jirgalang [g. v.] and other princes, and was 
escorted to Peking and imprisoned. At first he 
was simply shorn of his titles and put under 
restraint witli his family, but later the sentence 
was raised to solitary confinement, confiscation 
of his property, and expulsion of himself and his 
family from the imperial clan. Found in pos- 
session of weapons, and accused (late in 1651) of 
atternjited arson in jirison, he was compelled to 
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■ commit suicide. His descendants were, however, 
■Branch by branch gradually reclaimed by the 
imperial dan.' A great-great-granddaughter of 
Ajige became the^ wife of Nien Keiig-yao [g. v.]. 

ll/m/mh; l/223/lOb; 2/l/7b; 3/ 3/16a.] 

..; Fang Chao-ying 

A-kWi (T. H. 

May 4, 1685-1756, Feb. 22, official, was a mem- 
ber .of the Chang-chia clan and of the 

Manchu Plain Blue Banner. He was the father 
of A-kuei [g. y.]. After receiving the ckil-jen 
degree in 1708 and his chin-shih in 1709, A-k'o- 
tun became successively a bachelor (1709-12), a 
compiler (1712-15), an expositor (1715-16), and 
a reader (1716-17) in the Hanlin Academy. In 
1717 he was sent as head of a mission to Korea, 
being re-appointed in 1722 and 1724. On all of 
these occasions he was well received, owing in 
part to his impressive appearance and his digni- 
fied bearing. From 1718 to 1726 he served, 
among other posts, as sub-chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat (1718-22), junior vice-president of the 
Board of War (1722-23), chancellor of the Hanlin 
Academy (1722-25), and senior vice-president of 
the Board of Geremonies (1726) and the Board of 
War (1726). When K'ung Yu-hsiin 
(T. d. 1730, age 65 sui), was summoned 

for an audience with the em|)eror in 1726 A-kB- 
tun was sent to take his place as acting governor- 
general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, and in addi- 
tion was made Tartar General of Canton. In the 
following year he was transferred to the post of 
acting governor of Kwangtung, and later in the 
same year to that of Kwangsi. Unfortunately 
he did not get on well with his colleagues, and in 
1728 as the result of charges brought against him 
by KBng Yli-hsun and Yang Wen-clifien 
(T. Tcm H. d. 1728, age 47 sm)^ lie was 
deprived of his office and titles. 

Three 5 ^ears later (1731) he was reinstated as 
an extra sub-chancellor of the Grand Secretariat, 
serving in the army of the Northwest in a cam- 
paign against the Eleuths. The operations 
proved embarrassing to the government, how- 
ever, and in 1734 A-kB-tun was made assistant to 
Fu-nai (T. member of the Fuca 

clan, d. ca. 1738, age 62 sui)^ in the peace 
negotiations held at the tribal headquarters at 111. 
Failing to accomplish its aims, the Commission 
returned to Peking in the spring of 1735. But 
three years later (1738) A-k'o-tiin, in charge of 
another Commission, succeeded in concluding a 
boundary agreement. After his return to Peking, 
early in 1739, he filled many posts, among them 
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tlie followlEg: junior and senior vice-president 
both of the Board of Works (1738-40) and of the 
Board of Punishments (1740); senior, vice-presi- 
dent* of the Board of Civil Office (174(M6),^ 
serving concurrently as lieutenant-general of the.. 
Chinese Plain White Banner (1742) and of the 
Manchu Bordered Blue Banner (1743); chancel- 
lor of the Hanlin Academy (1745-48); and presi-. 
dent of the Censorate (1746). He was also presi- 
dent of the Board of Punishments (1746-48), and 
Associate Grand Secretary (1748). In 1748 an 
error was made in the Manchu translation of an 
edict conferring a posthumous title upon Empress 
Hsiao-hsien (see under Mishan). Since the edict 
was framed by the Hanlin Academy of which 
A-k^o-tun was in charge, A-k'o-tun was deprived 
of his post, but remained to serve as sub-chancel- 
lor of the Grand Secretariat. Soon after, he was 
re-appointed president of the Board of Punish- 
ments, serving concurrently as lieutenant-general 
of the Chinese Bordered 'Wliite Banner, and later 
as chancellor of the Hanlin Academy. Early in 
1749 he was reinstated as Associate Grand Secre- 
tary, Thereafter he served the government 
without interruption until his retirement in 1755 
owing to trouble with his eyes. During his last 
years of service, when the emperor was journey- 
ing to Jehol, Honan, and Fengtien, he was three 
times (1749, 1750, and 1754) entrusted with the 
conduct of affairs at the capital. He died early 
in 1756 and was canonized as W4n-chfin 
A-k^o-tun w’as forthright in character, aligning 
himself with no political party. Though he and 
Nien K^g-yao [g. v.] were friends and fellow 
members of the Hanlin Academy, he declined to 
join Nien when the latter was in power. He 
acliieved high literary distinction and on many 
occasions was in charge of examinations. He 
served as vice-director for the compilation of the 
second edition of the Ta-€kHng hui-tien (see 
under Wang An-kuo), commissioned in 1724 and 
completed in 1733; of the first edition of the 
Pa-ch'i t‘ung<hih (see under Li Fu); and of the 
first edition of the Ta-^Ch^ing i-Vung chik (see 
under Hsu Chfien-hsiieh). His collected works, 
entitled Te-yin4'ang ch% 16 cMan, 

were published in 1778 by his son, A-kuei, and 
later (1816) were reprinted, together with his 
nien-p^u, 1 chilan, compiled by his great-grand- 
son, Na-yen-ch'tmg [q, v.]. 


ll/309/4b; 2/16/3b; 3/17/la; 4/26/iOa; 9/20/3a; 
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A-kuei mm (T. m& H. Sept. 7, 1717- 

1797,. Oct. 10, official and, general, was a member 
of the Chang-chia clan and of , the, ,Manchu 
Plain Blue .Banner.' He was the only,' son;, of 
A-k'o-tun [q. v,] and .for ^ a time (1736) studied 
under' Sh^n T‘ung .fe. v.], ■ Owing, , to .his father 'S' 
merits, he was. awarded an honorary, .licentiate 
and was appointed (1736) a secretary of the , Court 
of Judicature and Revkion. But he was ' not 
satisfied with the' appointment.', .In ,1738: .he, 
passed the examination for chil-jin^ and a year 
later w-as made a second class secretary in the 
Board of War. In 1743 he rose to a department 
directorship in the Board of Revenue, but was 
degraded three years later to an assistant depart- 
ment directorship in the Board of Civil Office. 
In 1748 lie was given his first border assignment, 
as a secretary in the army sent to pacify the 
aborigines of Chin-chffian in Szechwan. Un- 
fortunately he reached his post just when the 
commanders, Chang Kuang-ssfi [g. v,] and No- 
chfin (see under Chang Kuang-ssfi) were im- 
peached for imputing to each other the blame for 
failure to conquer the aborigines. A-kuei, ac- 
cused of taking the part of Chang Kuang-ssu, and 
of deceiving No-chfin, was forthwith ordered to 
Peking for trial. Although Chang and No-chfin 
were executed, A-kuei was pardoned (1749) in 
consideration of his lack of experience, and® as a 
favor to his aged father. In 1750 he was rein- 
stated as assistant department director in the 
Board of Civil Office. Elevated to the post of a 
department director in 1752, he was sent to 
Kiangsi as provincial judge, but was recalled in 
1753 and made a reader in the Grand Secretariat. 
As a sub-chancellor in the latter office he was 
sent in 1755 to Uliasutai as quartermaster for 
the armies under Bandi [q. ?;.] which were then in 
the newly conquered lii valley. For a time in 
1756 A-kuei was in Peking to mourn the death of 
his father, but in the middle of that 3^ear v’as 
again sent to Uliasutai where he became assistant 
military governor. He arrived in time to take 
part in the subjugation of a Mongolian prince 
who, after Amursana {q, v] had rebelled in Hi (see 
under Bandi), attempted to revolt in Mongolia. 
In 1757 after the rebellion of Amursana was 
suppressed, A-kuei was given the rank of junior 
vice-president of the Board of Works and .sent to 
Khobdo to stabilize western Mongolia and pre- 
vent the Eleuths from escaping to Siberia. 

In 1758 A-kuei was recalled to tlie capital 
because of Imperial dissatisfaction at his failure 
to prevent the escape of an Eleuth chief. During 
this time a rebellion of Mohammedans broke out 
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in Eastern Turkestan and Chao-liui {q. who 
was detailed to suppress itj was beseiged while 
camping before Yarkand. A-kuei was ordered to 
join Eu4^ [g. v,] in effecting Chaodiui^s release. 
Early in 1759 the siege was raised and within the 
year the rebellion was crushed, Mter the armies 
withdrew A-kuei supervised the colonization of 
the 111 valley with Mohammedans from Aksu and 
other nearby citieSj in order to provide the garri- 
son with food. The land was fertile and, under 
A«kuei^s able management, crops in the first year 
(1760) were abundant. Thus the 111 valley was 
made self-supporting for the garrison and for the 
colonists, and it remained peaceful for more than 
a hundred years, A-kuei returned to Peking in 
1763 and began to serve as president of the Board 
of Works, a post to which he had been promoted 
two years earlier. He was also appointed to the 
Grand Coimcii, and his family was enrolled in the 
higher Plain White Banner. 

In 1764 A-kiiei served for a time as acting 
governor-general of Szechwan to investigate dis- 
turbances among the aborigines. In the follow- 
ing year he was again dispatched to Turkestan to 
direct the subjugation of the Mohammedans of 
Wu-shih (Ush) who had rebeled. ■ After a^ siege 
of more than half a year tlie city was taken and 
the revolt suppressed. Nevertheless A-kuei was 
reprimanded for not prosecuting his campaign 
wth more vigor and was ordered to assist the 
military-governor of Hi, Ming-Jui [g. y.], in sys- 
tematizing colonial affairs. Whan Ming-jiii was 
recalled (1766) and sent to Yunnan (1767) in 
command of an army that was to subjugate 
Burma, A-kuei succeeded Mm as military- 
governor. In 1768 Ming-jui^s campaign into 
Burma met with overwhelming defeat and a new 
army was assembled in Yunnan with Fu-heng as 
commander-in-chief and A-kuei and A-ii-kim (see 
under Fu-hong) jointly second in command. 
A-kuei hastened back to Peking in the middle of 

1768 and, now president of the Board of War, 
proceeded to Yunnan where for a time he served 
as governor-general, a post he relinquished in 

1769 to devote himself to military matters. 
Emperor ICao-tsung was determined, despite the 
previous disaster, to bring Burma to terms and 
therefore authorized a new expedition in 1769 
under the three commanders. But climate and 
tropical diseases proved inhospitable to the 
armies which, while victorious in several engage- 
ments, had finally to withdraw. With the death 
of A-Ii-kun and the retirement of Fu-hMg on 
account of illness, A-kuei was left in supreme 
command. A truce was arranged with the Bur- 
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mese who promised tribute, and A-kuei returned 
to Yunnan. But soon (1770) the truce was 
broken, for the officer sent by A-kuei to demand 
the tribute was detained. Held responsible for 
this turn of events, A-kuei was deprived (1771) 
of Ms rank and offices, and was ordered to serve 
in the army under his successor, W4n-fu 
(T. d. 1773) who had been detailed to 

guard the Yunnan border. That border, how- 
ever, was comparatively quiet, owing to the fact 
that the Burmese were then concerned with 
nearer neighbors, the Siamese. 

Even before the above-mentioned retreat from 
Burma, uprisings took place among the aborigines 
of the wild and almost inaccessible part of western 
Szechwan, known as Ta Chin-cliMan and Hsiao 
Chin-chMan. The chieftains of tiiose regions 
were powerful, and knew how to make the best 
use of their advantageous locations which they 
defended with stone forts at strategic passes in 
the mountains. About the close of the year 1771 
Wen-fu was ordered to transfer his forces from 
Yunnan to Szechwan to subdue these regions. 
A-kuei accompanied the army and, by dint of 
vigorous fighting, was made second in command 
to W4n-fu. ■ While the latter^ attacked (1772) 
Hsiao Chin-chffian rebels from the east, A-kuei 
led an army against them from the south. By 
the close of that year Hsiao Chiii-chffian was 
virtually subdued, but the chief rebel of the 
region took refuge in Ta Chin-chMan, and the 
campaign had to be pushed on into the latter 
area. In the middle of 1773 a new rebellion 
broke out among the Hsiao Chin-chMan abo- 
rigines, and in the engagement W4n-fu^s army at 
Mu-kuo-mu was almost wholly annihilated. 
W^n-fu himself and many other generals forfeited 
their lives. A-kuei retreated to safer zones and 
evacuated most of the conquered area, taking 
care to leave strong garrisons at strategic points 
for use as bases in future operations. Soon he 
was made commander-in-chief with orders to 
operate from the east, his former army on the 
southern route being left to the command of Fu-t^ 
and Ming-liang t;.]. Within the year (1773) 
Hsiao Chin-chffian was recovered, but Ta Chin- 
chMan, while defended by only a few thousand 
men, withstood the attack for three years, every 
mountain and every pass being relinquished only 
after the most severe fighting. Their stone forts 
would perhaps have been impregnable had A-kuei 
not made use of cannon, constructed under the 
direction of the Portuguese missionary, Felix da 
Rocha (see under Ho Kuo-tsung), who reached 
A-kiiei's headquarters in the autumn of 1774. 
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The rebel capita! was finally surrounded and 
So-no-mii chief of Ta Chin-ch'uan, sur- 

rendered (Mar. 23, 1776). According to a pre- 
arranged plan a select group of captives was 
escorted to Peking wdiere A-kuei arrived two 
months later at the head of his victorious army. 
He was personally welcomed by the emperor out- 
side the gates of the capital, and was feted in 
the. Palace... ■ 

The conquest of Chin-ch^uan was completed 
after five years of fighting and at the expenditure 
of seventy million taels of silver— more than twice 
the sum consumed in the conquest of the Hi 
valley and Turkestan, although the latter com- 
prised an area tw^enty times that of Chin-ch^uan. 
Only by patient and laborious fighting with the 
aid of cannon, and by cutting off the supplies of 
both food and ammunition could the inhabitants 
of Chin-ch^uaii be subdued. The conquered 
territory was re-peopled with loyal tribesmen and 
military colonists, and did not cause trouble 
again. 

For his exploits A-kuei was handsomely re- 
warded. Early in 1776 he was raised to Duke of 
the first class with the designation Ch^6ng-mou 
ying-yung He was also made 

assistant Grand Secretary, president of the Board 
of Civil Office, and was concurrently in charge 
of other offices. In 1776 he was once more dis- 
patched to Yunnan to prepare for another expedi- 
tion into Burma. While there he was elevated 
to the rank of Grand Secretary, and in 1777 was 
recalled to Peking. Burma, having in the mean- 
time been weakened by internal strife and by con- 
flict with Siam, began in 1788 to send tribute to 
Peking— a relation that existed until 1886 when 
that country was absorbed by Britain. 

A-kuei led troops in two more campaigns 
against rebellious Mohammedans in Kansu. 
Both disturbances were caused by a new sect of 
Mohammedans which rose against the old order 
recognized by the government. The first rebel- 
lion took place in 1781, in the Ho-chou and Lan- 
chou region, and was suppressed in six months. 
Remnants of the new sect revolted three years 
later (1784), but were put down in four months 
(see under Li Shih-yao). For the latter victory, 
A-kuei. was given the additional hereditary rank 
of Ch%ng~cWe tu-yil. 

From 1779 to 1789 A-kuei, though a senior 
member of the Grand Council and the Grand 
Secretariat, spent most of his time in the prov- 
inces, repairing broken dikes along the Yellow 
River in Honan, inspecting conservancy on the 
waterways, or investigating cases of official cor- 
ruption in the provinces. At the same time he 
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directed the above-mentioned Mohammedan 
campaigns. During these and the ensuing 3 ^ears 
of active service in Peking (1789-96), he was 
usually entrusted with affairs in the capital while 
the emperor was in Jehol or on other tours. This 
responsibility naturally came to A-kuei in view 
of his unquestioned integrity. But it is probable 
also that the powerful Ho-sh6n [q.v.] fearing, on 
his own account, to have such a trustworthy offi- 
cial near the emperor, saw to it that he was sent 
away from the capital as often as possible. 
Nevertheless, A-kuei continued to hold his posts, 
and with them the esteem of the emperor, until 
his eightieth year (1796) when he was relieved 
on grounds of iUness. After his death in the fol- 
lowing year, he was posthumously given the title 
of Grand Guardian, the designation W6n-ch‘eng 
and the right to have his name celebrated 
in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen. For his 
share in the four major military achievements of 
the Chlen-lung period— the conquest of Hi and 
Turkestan, the pacification of Chin-chffian, the 
stabilization of Taiwan, and the campaign in 
Nepal — his portrait was hung in the Tzti-kuang 
ko (see under Chao-hui). The last two cam- 
paigns — the ones in Taiwan and Nepal — were 
conducted in the field by Fu-k‘ang-an [q, t’.], but 
A-kuei was given credit for the assistance he lent 
the emperor in directing the operations from the 
capital. Following the example set after the con- 
quest of Ili and Turkestan, sixteen scenes depict- 
ing memorable events of the Ghin-chffian war 
were painted on the walls of the Tzti-kuang ko 
and were later engraved. A complete set of these 
sixteen engravings, known as P 

P‘ing4ing Hang Chin-chfuan ckan4‘Uj is preserved 
in the Library of Congress. The engraving was 
done in China some time between 1776 and 1786. 

Of the descendants of A-kuei the most illus- 
trious was Na-yen-ch'6ng [g. v,] who, in the course 
of his official career, won the rank of viscount. 


[Na-yen-ch*eng [q. z;.J, A Wen-ch^eng kung men- 
p‘u;l/324/la;3/27/23a WM; 7/18/7a; lS/16/IOa ; 
Chao-lien [q. v.], Hsiao-iHng isa-lu and Ilm-lUf 
passim; Shen Thing [g. zj.Ij Kuo-i^ang chi 6/5a, 
8/15a; Yung~yen fg. v,], Chia-chHng chhing-hsiu 
i-t^ung-ckih, chuan 423; PHng-tmg Ckun-ko-er 
fang-lueh cheng-pien, and ksu-pien (see under 
Fu«h^ng); PHng-ting Hang Chin-ch^uan fang-lueh 
(see under Wang Ch^ang).] 

Knight Biggerstaff 

AMIN d. 1640, Dec. 28, age 55 (ani), 

member of the Aisin Gioro Clan, was the second 
son of Surhaci [g. v.]. In 1608, and again in 1613, 
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he played an important part in the war against 
the Ula tribe (see under Bujantai). At first he' 
held the rank of & taiji loWv Mongolian word 
for a minpr prince. In 1616 when his uncle, 
Nurhaci jg. i;.], assumed, the title of Khan or 
Emperor, Amin w^as made one of the Four Senior 
Beile (see under Nurhaci) to assist in the adminis- 
tration. In order of seniority he was known as 
the Second Beile, and was given command of the 
Bordered Blue Banner. He took part in 1619 in 
the great battles against the expeditionary force 
sent by the Ming Court (see under Yang Hao). 
In 1621 he fought bravely during the taking of 
Shen-yang and Liao-yang and then commanded 
the expedition wbich drove Mao W^n-iung [^. i».] 
from Korea, In 1626, after Nurhaci died and 
Abahai [q. y.], the Fourth Beile, succeeded to the 
throne, Amin and the other two Senior Beile, 
Daisan and Manggultai [qq, e;.], ruled jointly with 
Abahai. In 1627 Amin was in command of the 
expedition to Korea and was successful in forcing 
the king of Korea to sue for peace. His aim in 
subjugating Korea was probably to make himself 
king of that country, but he was opposed by the 
other princes who had been sent as his assistants, 
including his own brother, Jirgalang [^, y.], and 
his nephews, Dudu (see under Cuyen) and Yoto 
[ 5 . V.], When these princes signed separately a 
treaty with the Korean king, Amin was so angry 
that he set his troops free for three days of 
pillaging. 

In 1629, when Abahai invaded China, Amin 
was left at Mukden as regent. After Abahai 
returned to Mukden in April 1630 Amin was sent 
to Yung-pfing to guard the four cities that had 
been recently conquered. Amin arrived at 
Yung-phng on May 6 , but soon the Ming troops 
counter-attacked and defeated the Manchus in 
several battles. On June 22 , when the Ming 
troops were approaching, Amin fled from Yung- 
p‘ing, but not before he had plundered the city 
and massacred the ChinevSe inhabitants. Upon 
his arrival at Shen-yang in July Amin was ar- 
rested and tried for fleeing from his post, for not 
having confronted the enemy in a single engage- 
ment, for losing many warriors, and for other 
misdemeanors. A council of princes and high 
officials condemned him to death on sixteen 
counts, but Abahai commuted the sentence to 
incarceration. Amin died in prison. 

The fall of Amin cleared the way for Abahai 
to consolidate his powers over the other princes. 
The Bordered Blue Banner which Amin had con- 
trolled was given to his younger brother, Jirga- 
lang, a devoted follower of Abahai. From this 
it is clear that Abahai was still fearful of radically 
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altering the ■■ Banner arrangements which his 
father had designated (see under Nurhaci). But 
the elimination of Amin made it easier for Abahai 
to reduce the powder of Manggfiltai (1631) and to 
appropriate for himself the latter’s Plain Blue 
Banner. 


[I/22i/5a; 2/3/llb; 3/“i-9/la; Hauer, E., K^ai- 
kuo fang-liiehy pp, 236-41, pmnm; 34/133/la; 
M6ng S6n in Bullelin of 

the Institute of History and Philology {Academia 
Sinica), vol. VI, part 3 (1936).] 

. Geoegb a. Kenneuy ■ 

AMURSANA 1757, taisha oi 

the Khoits, who was instrumental in the Chinese 
conquest of Sungaria, was a son of Boitaiak 
daughter of Tsewang Araptan [g. r?.], 
who was married (1714) to Danjung the 

eldest son of Latzan Khan (see under Tshangs- 
dbyangs-rgya-mtsho) . Some time after Dan j ung 
died (about 1717, said to have been killed by his 
father-in-law), leaving a son, Banjur 
Boitaiak married a taisha of the Khoits (see under 
Galdan) and later gave birth to Amursana. 
(Emperor Kao-tsung asserted that Boitaiak had 
conceived before her second marriage, thus 
demonstrating that Amursana had no claim to 
be iaisha of the Khoits — a statement that can 
scarcely be taken at face value. Some accounts 
assert that the mother of Amursana was a daugh- 
ter of Boitaiak, which seems equally improbable). 

As a tribe, the Khoits w^ere lower in rank than 
the other Western Mongols and their iaisha was 
himself subordinate to the Derbets (see under 
Galdan) w^ho in turn were under the rule of the 
Khuntaisha of the Sungars. When Amursana 
became iaisM of the Khoits, he found the power 
of the Sungars waning. Galdan Tseren (see 
under Tsewang Araptan), the powerful and intel- 
ligent ruler of the Sungar empire, died in August 
or September, 1745, and w^as succeeded by his 
second son, Tsewang Dorji Nam jar. The latter 
was quite young and w^as more interested in kill- 
ing dogs than attending to affairs of state. In 
1750 a group of his high officials or saisan 
rebelled, captured him, and after taking out his 
eyes, sent him a prisoner to Aksu. Thej" pro- 
claimed, as taisha of the Sungars, the eldest but 
illegitimate son of Galdan Tseren, Lama Darja 
(d. 1752). In spite of his low 
birth, Lama Darja met little opposition except 
from Davatsi JSSW (d. 1759), grandson of the 
famous Cheren Dondub (see under Tsewang 
Araptan) who once conquered Tibet. In 1751 
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Davatsi was defeated by Lama Darja and with 
about a dozen men escaped westward to the 
Kazaks. • Among his few follow^ers was Amursana 
who finally returned to the Tarbagatai region 
where his people had remained. Collecting a 
thousand men, they marched to Hi where Lama 
Darja resided. They surprised him and killed 
him on Januarj^’. 13, 1752. Davatsi thus became 
taiska of the Sungars and richly rewarded Amur- 
sana for his service. . 

During these years of civil war the Sungars 
were ^weakened and impoverished. -After 1750 
some of them, tir^d of fighting or fearful of per- 
secutions, escaped to Mongolia wdiere they sur- 
rendered to Emperor Kao-tsung. The fugitives 
brought with them all their belongings, their 
cattle and their men, among whom were Saiar 
^ saisan who surrendered in 1750 and 
Tseren (d. 1758), taisha of the Derbets 

who surrendered in 1753 with about three 
thousand families of his tribesmen. In 1754, 
owing to persecution by Davatsi, -Amursana also 
declared allegiance to Emperor Kao-tsung. He 
brought with him five thousand soldiers, and 
more than four times that number of women and 
children who constituted a part of the Khoit 
tribe. As most of the Khoshotes (see under 
Galdan) had already surrendered, it seems that 
only the Sungars remained under Davatsi who 
is described as a drunkard and an incompetent 
ruler. 

Grasping this opportunity to settle once for all 
the Sungarian problem which had troubled 
Ciiina for some sixty years, Phnperor Kao-tsung 
made preparations for a final advance on Hi. 
As Amursana volunteered to take the vanguard 
he was given (late in 1754) a princedom of the 
first degree and early in 1755 was made assistant 
commander of the Northern Route Army — 
Bandi [g. ?;.] being the, commander-in-chief. 
They set out from Uliasutai in Marcli, and three 
months later combined with the Western Route 
Army under Saiar and Yiing-ch‘ang d. 

1755). They met little or no resistance and 
took Hi without fighting. Many Sungars simply 
surrendered. Davatsi collected an army south 
of Hi, but was easily routed (June 20) and fled 
towards Aksu whose beg had him captured and 
sent to Hi. Davatsi was escorted to Peking 
where he was deli^^ered as a captive amid great 
celebrations. But he was soon pardoned and 
given a princedom of the first degree. He was 
allowed a mansion in Peking where he died in 
1759, and after 1783 his descendants became 
liereditary princes of the fourth degree. 
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Before the expedition set out, Emperor Kao- 
tsung proclaimed that the four Eleuth tribes of 
Sungaria would be resettled In’ their own terri- 
tory, each tribe having its own Khan who wmuid 
receive his appointment from Peking. , The 
emperor intimated that he had' Amursana in 
mind' as Khan of' the Khoits. However, no 
sooner had Amursana reached Hi than he became, 
intoxicated by his easy successes.' .He was dis- 
satisfied -with the award of Shuang Chfi.n-wang 
or a princedom of the first degree en- 
tailing double stipends and privileges. Desiring 
the power of an independant Khan of the 
Eieuths, he spurned the promise of ruling only 
the Klioits. He did not hide Ms intention, but 
openly acted as a conqueror, telling Bandi to 
inform the emperor that he wished to be made 
Khan of the four Eleuth tribes. ^¥hen his 
rebellious attitude became known he was ordered 
to proceed at once to Peking. Realizing, how- 
ever, that once he left Hi he might never be able 
to return, he escaped on September 24, 1755 from 
the troops that were to escort him to the capital. 
He then carried out his premeditated rebellion 
and most of the Eieuths followed Mm. The 
main Chinese armies having been withdrawn, 
Bandi was helpless to do anytMng and so com- 
mitted suicide on October 4. Thus for the fol- 
lowing eight months Amursana was sole ruler of 
the Eieuths. Among those who did not rebel 
with Amursana was Taisha Tseren of the Derbets 
who w^as given the title, Tegus Khuruk Dalai 
Khan, a distinction that w'as handed down to 
his descendants. 

Emperor Kao-tsung fu% determined once 
more to subjugate the Sungars. He first an- 
nounced the appointment of a "Khan to each of 
the four tribes as promised, hoping thus to pre- 
vent their chiefs from joining the revolt. Then 
large armies w'ere sent to capture Amursana. 
Late in March, 1756, Hi was retaken, but Amur- 
sana escaped for a second time to the Kazaks, 
Despite a threat to raid his country, Ablai 
King of the Eastern Kazaks, refused; 
to surrender the fugitive. The emperor was 
infuriated with the failure of his generals to 
capture Amursana, remarking that his good-for- 
nothing generals were only wasting time and 
money. He ordered them discharged and their 
forces withdrawn, and appointed Ghao-hui 
[g. commander of a small garrison to super- 
vise the colonization of Hi. The mistake of 
withdrawing the armies became obvious when, 
late in 1756, another general rebellion broke 
out, led by many of the newdy appointed Khans 
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and princesj except Tseren of the Derbets. The 
rebellion was incited by Amursana: who returned 
to lii to direct it. ' : The post-routes were ^ again, 
cut, but Chao-hui, fought. 'his way back to Barkul, 
memorializing the throne this time to take drastic 
measures, '. against, .the, insurgents. In 17.57 
expeditionary forces again .' invaded ■ Hi ' and 
quickly routed the rebels. ■■ Amursana escaped 
for a third time to the Kazaks, but the Eastern 
Kazaks soon acknowledged Chinese suzerainty 
and made his stay unsafe. .■ ■. He then escaped to 
Siberia where he, died of smali-pox sometime in 
the autumn, of 17:57.-, ' The Russians, sent back 
his remains , wMcli were .destroyed.,' It is '.said 
that ,he,.left an, infant son who ivas. put in prison 
and .remained . there until his death in 1804 or 
1805. ■ 

As the .Eleiiths had tw'ice rebelled under Amur- 
sana they w’ere, on the advice ■ of . Chao-hui, 
harshly punished by imperial order. In 1757-58 
many hostile Eieuths were executed under Chao- 
hui 's, .ruthless administration.' .Those who 're- 
mained were allotted, under close supervision, 
some grazing lands in the Hi region, and others 
w'ere transported to Heilungkiang. They w^ere 
officially called Eleuths and the name Sungar 
w’as discontinued. Certain other Eleuth tribes 
such as the Khoshotes w'ho lived in Kokonor did 
not take part in the rel)ellion. Some Khoshotes 
from the Hi region migrated to Chahar. The 
Derbets, under Taisha Tseren, refused to join 
'Amursana andlmve since lived in.w^estern Mon- 
golia. The Turgots who had migrated to the 
Caspian Sea (see under Tulisen), upon hearing 
of the annihilation of the Sungars, migrated 
slowly back in the years 1771-72. Those of 
them who survived the journey were allotted 
pastures southwest of Khobdo. As to the 
Khoits, some of them were incorporated under 
the Derbets; the rest, under the Jasaktu Khan- 
ate. The ruling liouse of the Sungars — except 
Da vat si's brand), in Peking— is represented only 
by the descendants of Dantsila (see under Gal- 
dan) who surrendered in the K^ang-hsi period. 

The subjugation of the Eleuths led to the rebel- 
lion of the Mohammedans south of the Tlen- 
shan range and the final conquest of that region 
(see under Chao-hui). The prestige of Emperor 
Kao-tsuiig extended far into Central Asia. He 
put the conquered region under a military gover- 
nor and sent Manchus and Chinese to settle it. 
After Tso Tsung-t'ang [q, t;.] reconquered 
C'hinese Turkestan (1877) and Russia returned 
Hi (1881), the new province of Sinkiang or ^'New 
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Dominions*^ w^as created (1882-84) from these 

regions. 


IPHngAing €hun-ko-ir fang4{leh (see uncler Fii-. 
h^ng); Mua?ig-'y{l Hsi’-yii 

chih; Chao-lien [g. v.]? Hsiao-tHng tsa-lu^ hsu4ui 
Hung-li [q, v,], Ch^ing Kao4sung wm4 

ch^U’-chiy cMan 22; see bibl. under Gai dan]. ■ 

Fang Chao-ying : , 

AN Ch'i ^1!^ (T. H. SI#, 

b. 1683 (?), salt merchant and connoisseur of art, 
Avas the 'son ..of ,a .Korean serva,nt (or slave) in' 
the' family of, the Manchu minis'ter, Mingju 
|g. x?.]. - '.He^ .therefore belonged to the latteris, 
.banner—the Plain. Yellow. Mingju .retired, in, 
1688 from Ms post as chief Grand Secretary, but 
never lost his political influence, possibly owing 
to- his great wealth. . Part, of this wealth he ob- 
tained by sending out trusted agents to buy 
salt at wholesale prices from the government 
salt monopoly at Tientsin and then retail it. 
He supplied his agents with capital and lent his 
influence to make them secure against govern- 
ment interference. In return he took interest 
on his capital and whatever perquisites his 
agents offered him. 

An Chfi^s father, An Shang-i (T. 

sometimes known as An Shang-jtm 
(f:!) or An San (S), was such a merchant in 
the employ of Mingju. He made his residence 
in Tientsin, bought salt from the salt controller 
of Ch'ang-lu (:;^Mj Tientsin Area), and retailed 
it under two aliases: Chin I (•^^) and Chfien 
Jen Trading under fictitious names 

was essential since it was illegal for bannennen 
to be salt merchants. Though the identil^ of 
An Shang-i must have been known to many, 
no one dared to expose him for fear of reprisal. 
When An Shang-jen entered the business is not 
known, but by 1691 he felt so restricted in the 
territory allotted to him in Chihli that he took 
over from another merchant the right to sell 
salt in north-central Honan. By 1696 his 
territory included southeastern Honan and by 
1703 also the central part of that province. 
These territories were formerly supplied by 
another salt merchant, Chang Lin (T. 

H. #«, d. 1713), whose 

family had also obtained capital from Mingju 
and had long monopolized the trade. On be- 
coming opulent Chang purchased official ranks 
and served from 1700 to 1701 as financial com- 
missioner of Yunnan. Why he abandoned the 
salt business is not clear, but it may have been 
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due to some determination of Mingju to transfer 
the right to another merchant. On the other 
hand, it is possible that Chang Lin himself con- 
sidered it better for bis official career if he aban- 
doned his status as a merchant. But in 1701 
he was cashiered and he retired to Tientsin where 
he tried to resume his former trade. He bor- 
rowed through the manager of one of the imperial 
farms a large sum of money (some 700,000 taels) 
with which he purchased the right to sell salt 
in eastern Chihli, in central Honan and in a part 
of Shansi. Because his capital came from the 
emperor’s own purse, he was able to exclude 
other merchants— even more ruthlessly than 
An Shang-i whose capital came only from a 
minister. 

About 1703 An did entered his father’s busi- 
ness in Tientsin, probably after some financial 
arrangement had been made with Mingju. But 
in 1709 the An family became involved in a law- 
suit. The family desired to expand the business 
southwest of Peking, but the agent who supplied 
that region, declining to be forced out of business, 
appealed to the governor, Chao Hung-hsieh (see 
under Chao Liang-tung), for justice. He 
pointed out that An Shang-i and An Chd had 
purchased from Chang Lin, for about 169,000 
taels, the privilege of retailing salt in eastern 
Honan but that, being bannermen, they had no 
legal right to do so, even under aliases; for such 
privileges could be granted only by the govern- 
ment. Chang Lin had himself been involved in a 
law-suit and now testified against the Ans. 
After much delay An Shang-jen was brought be- 
fore the bench early in 1710. Despite his de- 
nials, the charges were proven true. Governor 
Chao terminated the case by fining An Shang- 
jen about 169,000 taels and then released him. 
In the course of the trial he repeatedly informed 
the emperor that pressing the case might evoke 
reprisals owing to the fact that too many former 
officials of Chihli were involved. Thus An 
Shang-jen and An Chfi continued to reside at 
Tientsin as salt merchants. 

An Chfi used part of his means to make an 
excellent collection of paintings and calligraphy, 
and in time became a connoisseur in these fields. 
Many of his items are said to have come from the 
collections of Hsiang Yiian-pien (T. 

H. 1525-1590), Pien Yung-yii 

(?. Liang Ch'ing-piao (T. 3EiiC 

H. 1620-1091), and other famous collec- 

tors. The studio in which he housed his collec- 
tion he called Ku-1'isiang shu-wu 
He was hospitable to men of letters who were 
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always welcome in his country villa known as 
■ Ku-shui ts'ao-t'ang: Among those; 

whom he befriended: was Chfien Ch^en-chffin 
[g. y.] who was at least, twice .(1715 and; 1719),, 
his' guest. Chfien eulogized An on' the' latter^s 
fiftieth birthday (about 1732). 

In 1725, when Tientsin was, raised from a gar-, 
rison.post (^) to a department seat 
An Chfi and his father volunteered to rebuild 
the city wall from their own funds. The salt 
censor at Tientsin, Mang-ku-li (T. 

1672-1736), reported the offer to Emperor 
Shih-tsung who promptly accepted it. The wall 
had a height of thirty feet (Chinese) and a cir- 
cumference of about five li. It took six years to 
build, and during that time An Chfi and his 
father not only financed it but made regular in- 
spections of the progress of the work. It seems 
that An Chfi spent his entire fortune on this 
public enterprise, and finally had to sell his 
collection of paintings to complete it. Here- 
corded that during the construction he had to 
refrain from buying certain paintings which later 
haunted him in his dreams. Though the An 
family was celebrated for its philanthropic ac- 
tivities, it is difficult to believe that An Chfi 
undertook the wall-building enterprise volun- 
tarily, The intrigues that resulted finally in 
the succession of Yin-chen [q, e;.] to the throne 
in 1722 may afford a clue. The An family had 
contributed much to the wealth of Mingju whose 
son K'uei-hsu [g. v,] was not only related to the 
emperor’s opponent, Yin-t^ang [g. v,]^ but sup- 
ported the claims of another of the emperor’s 
antagonists, Yin-ssti [g. t;.]. Though Kffiei- 
hsii had been dead five years when Yin-chen 
ascended the throne the emperor bdre such ha- 
tred toward him that he insisted an opprobrious 
inscription be carved on his tombstone (see 
under Kffiei-hsii). As former servants of Kffiei- 
hsti, the An family may well have been under 
threat or suspicion, in which case An Chfi en- 
gaged in the enterprise to satisfy old grievances. 

An Chfi left an annotated catalogue of the 
paintings or examples of calligraphy he had seen 
or possessed, entitled Mo-yuan 

hm-kuarij 4 chiian. It was completed in 1742 
and was probably printed at the same time. It 
was reprinted by Tuan-fang [g. t?.] in 1900 and 
in 1909. This catalogue is highly prized by 
collectors for its detailed description of the items 
enumerated. At least one of the paintings for- 
merly in An Chfi’s possession, entitled 'TIums”, 
and painted by Tsou -Fu-lei of the 
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Ytian dynasty, is in the Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D/C. 


2’‘iera-c/im hsien hsin-chih 211^. 

ra/4a, 21 ^ */32a; THen-chin hsien-chih 

(1739) 18/14b, 7/lb; Teng: CMh-.ch%ig 

Ku-tung .,4r/23b; Yii Shao-sung 
Si Shu hua shu4u ' chieh- 
iH 6/37a; Ch^ien WSn~iuan hung nien-p^u (see 
under Ch'ien Gli‘tm-clii‘un) j!i/31b; .Ch'ien Ch*en- 
cli^tin, Hsiang-shu chai wen-chi 13/16a; 

W in-hM&n t8%ng-pien^ nos. 2, 12; Liu Te- . 
kung Luan-yang lu (in 

Liao-hai ■ (s^img-shu, ■ first : series) ' 2/lOa; 
Lm-ch‘ing [g. t;.], Hmig-hsueh yin-yuan t-u^chi 
3 _t Yin-chfin [9. ».). 

Chu-pH yii-chih, p. 19b.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

AN, Prince. See under Yolo. 

AN-tsung Chien Huang-ti, temple and posthu- 
mous names of Chu yu-sung [q. v.]. 
ANFIYANGGU (^), 1559-1622, 

Aug. 7, was one of the earliest companions of 
Nurhaci [g. t».]. His biographers state that he 
belonged to the Gioica clan and that 

his father, Wambulu remained 

loyal to Nurhaci despite efforts of the Janggiya 
and Nimala (J§^1^) people to tempt 
him to rebel. Behind this statement lies a 
bitter dissention in Nurhaci’s own clan which the 
official Ch'ing historians tried to conceal. There 
is no clan named Gioica among the 641 listed in 
the Genealogy of the Manchu Clans, Ammm 
Bimmm PorchH Man-chou shih4su fung- 
p% 80-1-2 cMari, completed early in 1745. 
Gioica was the place in which Nurhaci^s grand- 
uncle, Desiku , had settled, and it 

seems probable that Anfiyanggff was one of 
Desikii^s descendants. Janggiya and Nimala 
were similarly the homes of two other of Nur- 
haci^s granduncles whose descendants were hostile 
to Niirhaci’s plans for conquest. Anfiyanggu, 
who w’as the same age as Nurhaci, joined the lat- 
ter in all the expeditions by which between 1583 
and 1593 he subdued the smaller tribes round him 
and crushed his hostile relatives at Janggiya 
and Nimala. During a battle with Hada forces 
(see under Wan) in 1593 Anfiyanggff saved Nur- 
haci^s life, for which the title Songkoro Baturu, 
“eagle-like conquering hero^^, was conferred 
upon him. Attached to the Bordered Blue 
Banner, he took part in ail of the larger cam- 
paigns of the next twenty years, and in 1615 was 
appointed one of the five chief councilors in the 
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newly organized administration, the other four 
being Eidu, Hilrhan, Fiongdoii, and Hohorl 
[gg. 1 }.]. He died one year after lie had assisted 
in the capture of Shen-yang and Liao-yang. In 
1659 the posthumous name, Min-cluiang 
was conferred upon him and a tablet was erected 
in memory of his services to the founding of the 
dynasty. 

Anfiyanggff and his descendants held the 
hereditary captaincy of four companies in the 
first division of the Bordered Blue Banner. In 
memory of Anfiyanggu exploits, the minor 
hereditary rank of CNing-eWe iu-yu was con- 
ferred on one of his sons (1650) and on a great- 
grandson (1713), Another son was killed in 
battle and was rewarded with the hereditary 
CNmg-chfe tu-yii. A grandson, named Sun-t^a 
(M) (d. 1066), was onetime president of 

the Board of Works (1656-60) and in 1664 w'as 
made a first class baron. 


[1/231 /7a; 3/261/23a; 4/3/llb; ll/l/i6b; 34/ 
16/la; 34/i78/la; 34/276/la; 34/292/3b, 17a,l 

George A. Kennedy 

AO-pai. See under Oboi. 

ASITAN mifM (®), (T. mtlh d. 1683 
(possibly 1684), Manchu official and translator, 
was a member of the Wanggiyan clan 

and a descendant of the imperial family of the 
Chin dynasty (11 15-1234). His father, Daciha 
a follower of Nurhaci [g. v,]. Later 
the family, which belonged originally to the 
Manchu Bordered Blue Banner (lowest of the 
eight banners), was transferred to the Bordered 
Yellow Banner as bond servants of the Imperial 
Household with the privilege of an hereditai^ 
captaincy of a company. Asitan studied both 
Chinese and Manchu, and in 1645 was appointed 
a secretary in the Grand Secretariat (then known 
as the Inner [Three] Courts In 1652, 

at the first of the two special examinations for 
Manchus, he became a chin-shik^ ranking as 
third of the second class, or as sixth among the 
fifty baimermen who passed. In the same year 
he was promoted to the post of a supervising 
censor, in which capacity he is said to have me- 
morialized the throne against the translation of 
Chinese novels into Manchu, on the ground that 
they diverted people from reading serious works; 
against the unseemly going out into crowded 
streets on the part of Manchu women ; and on the 
necessity of codifying the nine-rank system (% 
of rating official posts in order to avoid 
confusion in promotions and degradations. 
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These memorials were all approved and were 
more or less put into practice. 

In 1654: Emperor Sliih-tsu (see under En-lin) 
ordered the abolition of the Office of the Im- 
perial Household (Nei-wu fu which 

had charge of affairs inside the Palace and which 
since the time of his father or grandfather had 
been managed bj^Manchu or Chinese baiiiiermen. 
He restored^ hom’ever, the Ming system of having 
all the affairs inside the palaces supervised by 
eunuchs. In Ming times there were twenty- 
four offices directed by eunuchs -wlio through 
their posts exercised great power (see under 
Wei Chung-hsien). Emperor Shih-tsii ordered 
the establishment of thirteen offices to manage 
the affairs of the Imperial Household, and made 
it clear that bannermen and eunuchs w^ere alike 
eligible to these offices. Asitan, because of his 
status as a bond servant in the Imperial House- 
hold, served as a secretary in one or another of 
these offices. In the meantime he served as a 
tutor of the Manchu language in the palace 
school for young eunuchs. But one day he was 
reprimanded for being late at the sacrificial 
ceremony which took place at the Feng-hsien 
Tien (the private ancestral hall of the 

emperor, built in 1657). For this offense he was 
deprived of his ranks and offices, but still served 
without rank as a tutor to eunuchs. The eu- 
nuchs, however, fell into disfavor after Emperor 
Shih-tsu died (early in 1661), and some of them 
were executed or dismissed. The thirteen offices 
were abolished, and the office of Nei-wii fu, 
manned by bannermen, was restored to take 
charge of the eunuchs and other servants in the 
palace. Asitan, as onetime tutor of the eu- 
nuchs, lost his position, and during his inactivity 
in the following six or seven 3^ears declined to 
join the powerful clique under Oboi [g. v.]. 
In 1668 he was recommended as a compiler of 
the ^Veritable records’^ (®^) of Emperor 
Shih-tsu, but as not all the members of the 
Commission favored his appointment he w'as 
refused admission and was assigned to another 
post in the Imperial Household. On several 
occasions Emperor Sh6ng-tsu sought his advice, 
and once he w^as complimented by the emperor 
as a ''great Confucianist’^ (:::fcl^). He retired 
in 1679 and died about five years later. 

Asitan was generally recognized as the most 
outstanding of all translators (from Chinese to 
Manchu) of his time, and in the Shun-chih 
period he published Manchu translations of the 
Great Learning {Ta-hmeli)^ the Doctrine of the 
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Mean (Chung-yung)^ the Classic of Filial Piety 
{Hsiao-cMng)j the T^ai-kung ehia- 

chiaOf and the T‘ung-cMen ismg4un. 

The last mentioned is an elementary text-book 
of general history by P'aii Jung (T. 

H. ®®) of the Ytian period, and the Manchu 
version, made by Asitan, is still extant. It is 
said that Asitan w^as also the author of discourses 
chiang~i) on the Great Learning and the 
Doctrine of the Mem, in Chinese. His sons, 
Osii and Hesu [g. i?.], especially the latter, 
also distinguished themselves as translators. 
A grandson, liu-pao (T. H. 
chin-shih of 1721), served as junior vice-president 
of the Board of Civil Office (1740-43). Many 
other descendants of Asitan were famous officials 
(see under Lin-ch'ing and Ch'ung-hou). 


[l/296/6a; l/489/13a; l/125/3a; 3/74/38a; 3/133/ 
7a; 4/52/24b; 34/3 /25b; Fa-chH Man-chon shih-tsu 
Vung-'p‘ii (see under Anfiyanggfi) 28/8a; Sheng-yti 
[g. a.], Pa-chH wen-ching B7/7&, BS/Za; Lin-ch'ing 
Iq. Hung-hmeh yin-yiian i^u-chi 3 ±/ 

Wang Ch'ing-yun [g, i;.l, 8hih’-c¥iS> 

yu-chi 1/1 a,] 

" ..Wameb,., Fuchs 

B 

BAHAI filS (d. 1696), general, was the eldest 
son of Sarhffda [q, ?;.] of the Gfiwalgiya clan, 
which belonged to the Manchu Bordered Blue 
Banner. Beginning as a captain, he ’was ap- 
pointed ill 1657 a reader in the Pi-shu ' 3diaii 
In 1659 he was made a commander 
of the garrison troops at Ninguta to succeed his 
father ’udio died in that year. At the same time 
he inherited the rank of baron (:^) of the first 
class which had been granted to his father. In 
1660 he reported a complete victory over the 
Russian troops under Afanasil Filippovich Pash- 
kov (d. 1664, founded Nerchinsk in 1658) at the 
village of Ku-fa-t'an (^^® ) wlmli was in the 
Shilka River region. When, in 1661, it w'as dis- 
covered that Bahai had purposely omitted to 
report some losses among his own troops in this 
battle he ivas deprived of his hereditary rank. 
Nevertheless in the following year he w^as ap- 
pointed the first miiitaiy-governor of Ninguta. 
As a reward for his success in 1673 in organizing 
a tribe of natives called tlie Meljere into 40 com- 
panies known as the Neiv Manchus (^^ffl), he 
was five years later given a minor hereditary?- 
rank. In 1676 he removed his headquarters to a 
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Baindari ■ ■ 

city west of Ningutaj\called;^E^^ and", iiv 1682-' 
83 took part in tlie/ preparations' for attacking 
the Russians at Albazin.' ; He was deprived of all 
offices in 1683 because lie reported a famine that 
did not exist. But from 1684' to 1696 he served 
in Peking as a lieutenant-general in the Mongol 
Bordered Blue Banner. ■ 


[l/249/2a; 3/267/3b; 4/114/16b; ll/lO/lOb; Ra- 
venstein, B. G., The Russians on the Amur (1861) 
pp, 36-36,; PHng-ting Lo-ch‘a fang-Meh which 
appears in the Shuo-fang pei-sheng l/3a (for both 
see under ,Ho Gh*iu-t^ao); '.ii!i«ssJbn Biograficheskii 
(1896-1913)1 

Fang Chao-ying 

BAINDARI d. 1607, bore the clan- 

name Nara and was beile of the Hoifa tribe which 
formed part of the Hdlun nation. (For the other 
three tribes, Hada, Yehe, and Uia, see under 
Wan, Yangginu and Bujantai respectively.) 
Baindari’s ancestors possessed the family name 
Ikderi and belonged originally to the Nimaca 
tribe on the banks of the Amur river. Migrat- 
ing southward to Jaru they put themselves under 
the protection of some Nara clansmen. Then, 
after slaying seven oxen in a sacrifice to Heaven, 
they exchanged their own name for that of their 
protectors. Six generations later one of their 
descendants, Wangginu, consolidated his posi- 
tion by establishing a city at Mt. Hurki on the 
Hoifa river, where the natural advantages of 
his location enabled him to withstand repeated 
attacks from the Mongols. On the death of 
Wangginu his grandson, Baindari, murdered 
the seven uncles who might have stood in his 
way and proclaimed himself bdle of the Hoifa. 
In 1593 he joined the confederation against 
Nurlmci [q. v,] which was unsuccessfully led by 
Narimbulu [q, y.] of the Yehe tribe. Two years 
later Nurhaci retaliated by taking the town of 
Dobi from Baindari and killing two of his gen- 
erals. In 1597 the Hfilun tribes agreed on a 
truce with the enemy and thereafter Baindari, 
whose territory was situated between the Yehe 
towns and Nurhaci^s center of operations, wav- 
ered in allegiance from, one to the other, finally 
deciding to trust in the impregnability of his 
city to defend him against both. In 1607, how- 
ever, Nurhaci invaded the region, killed Baindari 
and his- son, and thus put an end to the inde- 
pendent existence of the Hoifa tribe. 


[l/229/13b; Hauer, E., K^ai-kuo fang-liieh^ pp. 
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I ChHng T^ai-tsu Wti Iluang-ti shih4u 

(see under Nurhaci) l/3b] 

George A. Kennedy 

BAISAN (Gioro) (H), d. 1627, of 

the Bordered Yellow Banner, was a great- 
grandson' of Baolangga fifth of the 

six brothers who were called the ningguta beile ^ 
the fourth bdle being Giocangga (see under 
Nurhaci), grandfather of Nurlmci. When Nur- 
haci began his career of conquest by attacking 
Nikan' Wailan [g. 2 j.], prot%6 of the Chinese, he 
was opposed by most of his relatives who foresaw 
disaster , for themselves (see under Anfiyanggid). 
Baisan, however, joined Nurhaci in 1585 to- 
gether with other descendants of Baolangga. 
He took part in the capture of Shen-yang in 1621 
and died in action at Chin-chou in 1627. 

■ A son of Baisan, named Gdnadai 
inherited the rank of baron, of the third class. 
He wms promoted to the first class in 1637 for 
meritorious service and in 1644 took part in 
the pursuit of Li Tzfi-ch^^ng [q, v.] to Shensi. 
In the follo'wing years he served under Dodo 
[g. y.] in various campaigns, and was killed in 
action at Nanchang in 1648. Gfinada^sson, 
Morohon inherited the rank of viscount 

of the first class. He wms killed in 1660 while 
fighting at Amoy against Ch^ng Ch^6ng-kung 
[q. t^.]. In honor of the three generations who 
had lost their lives in military service Emperor 
Sh^ng-tsu posthumously conferred on Morohon 
the hereditary rank of earl of the third class and 
the name, Kaiig- 3 umg UiM- 


[l/232/6b; 2/4/5b; 3/331/16a; n/4/25b; 34/ 
135/8b.] 

■ George A. Kennedy : • 

BANDI d. Oct. 4, 1755, general, was a 

member of the Borjigit clan, and belonged to the 
Mongol Plain Yellow Banner. A student in the 
government school for bannermen, he was se- 
lected in 1717 to fill a post of secretary to the 
Grand Secretariat. He passed through several 
minor offices including that of astronomer in the 
Imperial Board of Astronomy (1718). Ap- 
pointed a sub-chancellor in the Grand Secre- 
tariat in 1724, he was sent the following year to 
Tibet to promulgate orders of Emperor Shih- 
tsung about the zoning of the area betw'een 
Tibet, Szechwan and Yunnan. During the 
next few years he held the office of junior vice- 
president of the Court of Colonial Affairs (1727, 


1733-38), and junior vice-president of the 
Board of War (1738-39). He was appointed to 
serve on the Grand Council in 1733. As gover- 
nor-general of Hu-kuang (Hupeh and Hunan) 
(i739--40) he led a successful expedition in 1740 
against the Red Miao (#1®*) in the vicinity of 
Chen-kan and Yung-sui, Hunan. In 1741 he 
was again appointed to serve the Grand Council, 
and was made president of the Board of War. 
Seven years later (1748) he was sent as quarter- 
master-general to the armies then fighting against 
the aborigines of the Chin-ch‘uan region west of 
Szechwan (see under Chang Kuang-ssh). For 
several months (1748-49) he served as acting 
governor of Szechwan. As the fighting on the 
front was unfavorable, the commanders were 
punished and Bandi was reprimanded for his 
unwillingness to assume military responsibilities 
and for his failure to report dilatoriness of the 
commanders. He was degraded in 1748 to 
senior vice-president of the Board of Works, 
and earljr in 1749 was discharged from all offices. 
Given the rank of a deputy lieutenant-general 
late in 1749, he was sent to attend to affairs in the 
Kokonor region. He was appointed in the fol- 
lowing year imperial resident of Tibet, but be- 
fore his arrival at Lhasa a rebellion took place 
in that city and two former imperial residents 
were murdered (see under Fu-chfing). As a 
result of his quick action the rebels were sup- 
pressed. Recalled to Peking in 1752, he again 
served the Grand Council, but hardly a year had 
passed before he was sent to Canton as governor- 
general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Mean- 
while preparations were under way for the con- 
quest of Sungaria (see under Amursana), Bandi 
was recalled from Canton in 1754 and, with the 
rank of president of the Board of War, was sent 
to look after the provisions for the army of the 
northern route {via Uliasutai). His able man- 
agement of the mobilization of men and stabiliza- 
tion of the hostile Mongols won him praise from 
Emperor Kao-tsung, including the hereditary 
rank of viscount, and the rank of chamberlain 
in the Imperial Bodyguard. For a few months, 
in 1754, he was also acting military governor of 
Uliasutai, Early in the following year he was 
recalled to Peking for a military conference in 
regard to the Eleuths and his plan of action was 
approved. In 1755, with the rank of Ting Pei 
Chiang Chiin he was made com- 

mander-in-chief of the Northern Route Army 
with Amursana [q. ?;.] as assistant commander. 
A Western Route Army w^as commanded by 
Yung-ch'ang (see under Amursana). The ad- 


vance of the two armies met little resistance from 
the Eleuths, and by the summer of 1755 Siin- 
garia was pacified. Bandi, raised in hereditary 
rank to duke of the first class with the designa- 
tion Cldeng-yung and loaded with other 

honors from the emperor, was ordered to head a 
garrison at lii and to look after the stabilization 
of the surrendered Eleuths. 

Kao-tsung, however, had miscalculated in 
recalling the army so soon, and in leaving so 
small a garrison force with Bandi. He had also 
unwisely placed his confidence in the loyalty of 
Amursana who, dissatisfied with the rewards he 
had received, led the Eleuths in a rebellion which 
quickly spread throughout Sungaria. Bandi 
and his chief-of-staff, 0-jung-an (see under 
0-^'r-t‘ai), eldest son of 0-er-t^ai, led a handful 
of loyalists in a hurried retreat, but they w*ere 
soon surrounded. The two generals committed 
suicide and their men w-ere slaughtered. The 
emperor at once ordered an anny to avenge 
their death and, as a result, many Eleuths were 
put to the sword and a large number were re- 
moved to different localities (see under Chao- 
hui). Bandi and 0-jung-an were accorded 
posthumous honors and \vere celebrated in the 
Temple of the Zealots of the Dynasty. The 
former was canonized as I-lieh and the 

latter as Kang-lieh In honor of these 

two heroes a temple called Shuang-chung tz^ti 
was established where twice a year sacri- 
fices were made. In 1761 an order w^as issued 
that Bandi’s portrait be painted and hung in the 
Hall of Military Merits (see under Chao-hui). 
Bandies son, Balu E# (d. 1770), wdio was 
permitted to inherit his father^s rank of viscount, 
attained to the position of military lieutenant- 
governor of Chahar, 


[l/3l8/3a; 3/349/la; Howorth, H, H., History of 
the Mongols, 1876, Pt. I, pp. 533, 592, 651-659; 
Tung-hua lu, Chfien-lung 21:12; P^ing-ting Chun- 
ko-^r fang4ueh cheng-pien (see under Fu-h6ng), 
20/20b; Balu, 3/287/42a).] 

Rufus 0. Sutee 

BOLO d. April 23, 1652, age 40 (sui), 
Prince Tuan-chung was a grandson 

of Nurhaci [g. v.] and the third son of Abatai 
[q, V.], He was made a prince of the fourth de- 
gree in 1636 and took part in the campaigns 
against the Mongols, Chinese, and Koreans. In 
1644 he went with Dorgon [g. v.] to Peking. He 
accompanied Dodo [q. v.] in pursuit of Li Tzti- 
ch^6ng [g. v.], and w^as raised one degree in rank 
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for Ms acMevement,.",. . In' 1645 lie followed Dodo 
to Nanking where he .was given command of half 
the army .to pacify nearby cities. He.. succeeded 
in taking Ch^ang-choii, Soochow, and Hangchow, 
but ■■ returned to Peking ..late .the same year. 
In 1646 he was again sent to Chekiang, this time 
as ' commander-in-chief of the Manchu ■ troops 
with ' the title P’ing-nan Ta Chiang-chun 

His aim was to conquer Chekiang and 
Fukien and this he accomplished in that year 
'(1646, see under Chu I-hai, Chu Yii-chien, and 
Ch6ng Chill-lung). From Fukien he sent a de- 
tachment south, which took Canton early in 
1647. On his triumphal return to Peking he was 
made a prince of the second degree with the desig- 
nation, Tuan-chung. In 1648 he and Ajige 
[cf ?;.] ivere commissioned to inquire into the 
situation in Mongolia, but a rebellion broke out 
simultaneously in Tatung, Shansi, and both laid 
siege to the city. When Dorgon personally 
conducted the siege of Tatung in 1649 he made 
Bolo a prince of the first degree, and placed him 
in command of an expedition to suppress another 
uprising in the same province. When the in- 
surgents were subdued (late in 1649) Bolo re- 
turned to Peking. In the foiloiving year he was 
entrusted with the supervision of the Six Boards 
of the central government but was soon degraded 
to the rank of a prince of the second degree for 
failure to inform against the president of a 
Board, who had disobej’-ed orders. Early in 
1651 he was reinstated in his original rank. He 
and the Princes Nikan (d, 1652) and Mandahai 
[qq, t).] were trusted by Dorgon and were left in 
power after the latter died. Before long, how- 
ever, Bolo aligned himself wdth the princes who 
had opposed Dorgon. Later he was once more 
degraded, this time for failure to report that 
Ajige, then in prison, was in possession of 
weapons. Eventually, the rank of a prince of 
the first degree was restored to him. After his 
death in 1652, he was canonized as Ting 
and his rank was transmitted for a time to one 
of his sons. But wdien it was disclosed that 
Bolo while living had appropriated for his own 
use property which had belonged to Dorgon, he 
was posthumously (1659) deprived of all honors, 
and his descendants were also deprived of their 
ranks. 

A small work, entitled Kuo-Jisu cMhj 

written about 1673, tells the story of a Manchu 
prince who, while engaged in the conquest of 
South China, married a Chinese widow, nee 
Liu ^j. This work seems not to have disclosed 
the name of the prince in question, but according 
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to- internal evidence, Bolo is probably the one to 
whom it refers (see under Dodo). 


[1/223/Sa; 2/2/39a; 3/'i^7/12a; W.M.S.C.K. 

19/I5a.] 

.' Fang CHAO-YiNa.. 

BORJIGIT, clan-name of Hsiao-chuang Wen 
Huang-hou [q, z;.]. 

BUJAHTAI heik of the Ula tribe, a 

part of the Manchu Hhlun nation, belonged to 
the Nara clan. He was descended from the 
same ancestor, Nacibulu as the 

chieftains of the Hada tribe (see under Wan). 
Tradition has it that Nacibulu once attracted 
the attention of some Mongols who desired to 
make him subservient to them. When they 
tried to capture him, however, he successfully 
repulsed them, and when they shouted to inquire 
his name he responded with a defiant challenge, 
^‘Nara” (come on). In this manner the im- 
portant Nara clan is supposed to have received 
its name. Nacibulu settled near modern Kirin 
on the Sungari river, which was often called 
simply the Ula, or “the river’'. There he was a 
successful hunter and trapper who attracted to 
himself many followers. Several generations 
later, two brothers among his descendants, 
Kesina and Giidui juyan 

became the ancestors of the Hada and Ula 
branches of the Nara clan. Buyan 
grandson of Gudui juyan, fortified the settle- 
ment on the Sungari and named himself beik 
of the Ula tribe. Two of his grandsons were 
Mantai and Bujantai, of whom the former 
succeeded to the position of beik. 

The Yehe tribe under heik Bujai 

and Narimbulu [g. i?.] assembled the 
various groups in the Hulun nation, together 
with some Korcin Mongols, to oppose the spread- 
ing power of Nurhaci [q. t?.]. Bujantai was sent 
with the Ula contingent, but was taken prisoner 
by Nurhaci when the confederation was de- 
feated at Mt. Gure in October 1593. Nurhaci 
refrained from killing Bujantai and after keeping 
him three years as a retainer sent him back under 
escort to his tribe. The heik^ Mantai, and his 
son having recently been executed by their 
tribesmen for misdemeanor, Bujantai was es- 
tablished as beik in his brother’s place. He 
sent a sister as wife to Nurhaci’s brother, 
Surhaci [q. and in 1597 joined the Yehe and 
other tribes in a formal truce with Nurhaci. 
After about two years Bujantai received a 
daughter of Surhaci for wife, and in 1601 he 
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married his niece to Nurhaci (see under Hsiao- 
lieh). Two years later after unsuccessful-' at- 
tempts to secure a daughter of the Mongol,' 
Miiiggaii chief of the Borjigit tribe,' he 

requested another wife from Nurhaci and was 
given a second daughter of §urhaci. 

Despite these matrimonial ties, a war broke 
out ■ in 1607 between Nurhaci and the 'Ula in 
which the latter were defeated mth the loss. of 
some towns. Bujantai promised that if given 
another wife he would remain at peace. Nur- 
haci thereupon sent one of his own daughters to 
him and this step secured friendly relations for a 
period of four years. In 1612 Bujantai tried to 
bribe the Yehe heiky Bujai, into giving him for a 
wife a daughter who had been promised to Nur- 
haci. He also subjected Nurhaci’s daughter 
whom he had married to indignity by ^^shooting 
whistling arrow^s at her’h Enraged by these 
acts, Nurhaci took personal command of an ex- 
pedition which completely defeated the Ula 
tribe in 1613. Bujantai fled to the Yehe who 
gave him refuge. He died sometime before 1620 
when the Yehe tribe also fell into Nurhaci^s 
hands. 


[1/229/lla; Hauer, E., K^ai-kuo fang4uehy pp. 
23, 25-8, 29, 37-40, 44-8.] 

George A. Kennedy 
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CHA CM-tso (T. H#, H. 

W, SOI), Aug. 1, 

1601-1676, Mar. 4, scholar, was a native of 
Hai-ning, Chekiang. In his youth he was 
sickly and his family was poor. When his father 
was away from home teaching in other families 
he studied in a village school. At the age of 
fifteen {sui) he was already known as a writer, 
and at eighteen (am’) began to compete in the 
local examinations. When he took his Jmu- 
ts^ai degree in 1621 Hung Ch^^ng-ch^ou [q. v,] was 
his examiner. Twelve years later (1633) he 
became a chu-jtUy after which he competed three 
or four times in the metropolitan examination, 
but always unsuccessfully. Nevertheless, he 
established a reputation for skill in the type of 
essays (pa-ku) that were required in the examina- 
tions and was engaged by high officials in 
Kiangsu and Chekiang as secretary. After 1638 
he began to maintain a group of actresses in his 
home, after the manner of well-do-do families 
of that period (see under Li Yu). In 1643 he 
went to Fukien where he was welcomed by a 
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.'large number of the local gentry, including 
Huang Tao-chou [g. i?.]. After the fall of 
Hangchow .to 'the Manchus (1645), Cha CM-tso 
and his, wife went intO:hid.ing and, after burying 
his personal manuscripts, heTheii went south and 
joined the '.court of ChuT-hai [g. y.]. , Failing in 
■several attempts to resist . the invaders, ' he re- 
turned in' 1647 to his home in, Hai-ning 'where he 
found that most of his property' had been , con- 
fiscated. In 164.9 hC' was imprisoned, on . a false 
charge but was .released through. 'the. .infi.ueiice 
of certain friendly officials, such as Chou Liang- 
kung [q. and . Yang Ssfi-sh5ng . (T. 

H. S®, cMn-shih of 1646)..,, .Despite 
handicaps of , poverty and ,' imprisonment, he 
compiled, in 1650, a work' in 12 chiiafiy entitled 
Ckih-shih pietiy consisting of biographies 
of martyrs of the late Ming period whom he 
admired as having died in a just cause. It is 
not known whether the work is extant. In 1652 
he went to Peking, and on his return to the south 
began to lecture, first in an Academy knowm as 
Chtieh-chueh t^ang on the banks of 

West Lake, and later in the Ching-hsiu t^ang 
also in Hangchow. In 1657 he went 
to Kwangtung where he remained two years 
and while there visited his old friend, Chin Fao 
[q. v,\ who was then a monk. From 1658 to 
1659 he taught in Ch^ao-chou the sons of Wu 
Liu-chfi (T. posthumous 

name md. 1665), a general in command of 
the troops of eastern Kwangtung. Early in 
1659, while still in Ch^ao-chou, Cha printed 
several of his works including a collection of 
miscellaneous notes, entitled Tung-> 

shan wakchi, in 2 chuan. He must have pros- 
pered in Ch^ao-chou, for on returning to Ms home 
in Hai-ning he brought back a number of rocks of 
uncommon formation which he placed in his 
garden, known as PM-yiian 
Early in 1661 he was informed that his name 
appeared as one of eighteen collators of a pri- 
vately compiled Mstory of the Ivling dynasty, 
entitled Ming-shih cM4ueh (see under Chuang 
Tring-Iung). Whether or not he shared in that 
compilation is not clear. At all events he im- 
mediately submitted a letter to the provincial 
commissioner of education of Chekiang asserting 
that he had no part in the work and that Ms 
name was used without his knowledge. The 
letter also bore the signatures of Fan Hsiang and 
Lu Chfi (see under Chuang Tfing-lung) who had 
been listed among the eighteen collators. Early 
in 1662 the expected inquisition of the book took 
place. Although the families of all others con- 
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nected witli the work were wiped out by execu- - to'the.Maiichu authorities. A manuscript copy 
tion and baEislimentj those of Glia, Fan, ^ and Lu, '. supposed to be, in part at least, in the authors ’s 
numbering more than three hundred persons, ^ ■ own dear handwriting was reproduced in fac- 
were freed by the evidence in that letter. In -simile An the third series of the 
regard to this case a legend arose to the effectthat . S^~pu ts^ung--¥an (1936). Another manuscript 
Cha was saved from theinquisition by the above- . attributed to him, entitled Kvs Skou !«, 

mentioned Wu Liu-chh who, as a youth, is said in 4 chiian (with supplement in 1 chuan)^ is pre- 
to have been rescued from poverty and distress served in the Library of the Nanyang Middle 
through the kindness of Clia. The story was School, Shanghai, It consists of biographies 
believed by Wang Shih-chen [q, v.] and was later ' of noted personages of the late Ming period, 
used by Chiang Shih-ch^tian [q. v.] as the theme Fragments of a third manuscript, entitled ^|ll 
of a play, entitled- Hmeh-chung jen^ ^ w Tung-shan narrating events in the 

^The Man in the Snow’ Cha himself declared . late Ming period, is also reproduced in the 
the episode to foe groundless. It is known, how- Ssii-pu is‘ung-¥an. On the basis of his ex- 
ever, that one. day in 1630, when near Hangchow, .■ perience at the court of the Prince of Lu (see 
he befriended a beggar named Lu Chin under -Chu I4iai), Cha wrote a chrono.logical 

whom he found to be uncommonly intelligent, account of the Prince’s reign, entitled 
It seems likely, therefore, that Wu %Yas mistaken Lu c¥un-chHuj in one chuan^ which w’as printed 
for Lu. ■ ■ ■ in 1914 in the Skih-yuan ts^ungshu 

Freed from suspicion in the Chuang Ting- (compiled by Chang Chiin-heng T. 

lung incident in 1663, Cha Chi-tso proceeded to a chu-jen of 1894). 

Peking to thank those officials who had come to ~~ — — 

his rescue in the preceding year. During the [Cha Tung-shari hsien-sheng nien-p^u; 3/463/58a; 
following six years he taught most of the time 27/3/15b; 29/l/29a; W.M.S.C.K. 1/la, 2/8a, 

in private families. Meanwhile he brought to- 19/lla; Wang Shih-chdn [q, i?.], Hsiang-isu pi-chi 

gather his prose and verse in two collections, 3/20b; Cha Shen-hsing [g. v.], cM, 

under the titles H$ien Chia-chi and 35/2a.| 

Hou (^) Chia-ch% differentiating between what Fang Chaoying 

he had written before the cyelicai year chia-sh^ 

(1644) and after that year. Both of those CHA-!ang-a. See under Jalangga. 
works are probably lost. He returned to Hang- CHA Li (original ming T. 

chow in 1669 to resume his lectures in the Ching- fij^, ##, H. ^fT, 

hsiu Pang. Five years later one of his pupils, lE® jllA, A^^A, 

Shorn GhljElfe® (T. who had been study- July 27, 1715-1783, Jan. 31, official and poet, 

ing with him since 1637, expanded the Tung-shan was a native of Wan-ping (Peking). From the 

wai-chi into 4 chiian and included additional T‘ang period onward his family lived in southern 

biographical data about Cha’s life. This pupil Anhwei, from where his branch of the family 

was with the aged teacher when he died (1676) first moved to Lin-ch^uan, Kiangsi, and then to 

and compiled his chronoiogicai biography, Peking. His great-great-great-grandfather came 

Cha Tung-shan hsien-sheng 7iien- to Iwe in Peking in 1590. When the Ming 
pli, whicii was printed in 1916 in the Dynasty ended in 1644 and Peking fell into dis- 

CMa-yeh t^ang tshing-shu, from a manu- order, seven women of the family committed 

script copy. In his best days Cha Chi-tso suicide. Under the Ching dynasty his father, 

helped several of his clansmen to attain fame in Cha Jih-chlen (T, H. %A, 

literature, such as Cha Ssti-han (T. 1667-1741), at first served as a clerk in the 

H. Cha Shcng (T. H. Customs at Tientsin but sometime before 1705 

1650-1708), both chm-shih of 1688, and became an agent of the notorious salt merchant, 

Cha Ssti-li (see under Cha Sben-hsiiig). Chang Lin (see under An Chi). Cha Jih- 

The most significant contribution of Cha Chi- chlen’s field of activity was the Peking area 

tso in the field of scholarship was a complete where he monopolized the sale of salt and made 

history of the Ming dynasty, entitled an annual profit of from one to two hundred thou- 

TmCtvei lu in 97 chiian, compiled over a period of sand taels. He was energetic and shrewd and 

twenty years (1655-75) and arranged after the made friends with many officials at Court, in- 

rnanner of the official dynastic histories. It eluding his distant relatives, Cha Sben-hsing 

was never printed, for fear it \vouid give offense [g'. v.] and Cha Sheng (see under Cha Chi-tso). 
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Gradually he became very wealthy, maintaining 
houses in Peking and Tientsin and owning a large 
country villa on the river (Pei-ho) north of 
Tientsin. This villa, named Shui-hsi chuang 
became a famous meeting place for 
men of letters on their way to and from Peking. 
Cha Jih-cli'ien began his studies after the age 
of twenty, and by the time he was seventy 
wrote a work on the Tso<hmn and a col- 
lection of historical essays. 

Cha Li, third son of Gha Jih-ch^ien, failed 
several times in the examinations for the chu-jin 
degree. Finally he purchased the rank of a 
secretary in the Board of Revenue, beginning 
service in that capacity in 1748. Late in that 
year he was appointed a sub-prefect in Yunnan, 
but early in the following year, before he left 
Peking, he was named sub-prefect of Ch^ing- 
yiian-fu, Kwangsi. Then he served as prefect 
of T^ai-p'ing-fu, Kwangsi (1755-62), and retired, 
owing to his mother^s advanced age. His mother 
died in 1762 (age 85 sui) while he was on his way 
home. 

After staying in Peking and Tientsin for five 
years Cha Li was appointed prefect of Ning- 
yuan-fu, Szechwan (1767), and two years later 
was promoted to be an intendant, first of the 
Circuit of Northern Szechwan (1769-70), and 
then of the Sung-Mao Circuit in northwestern 
Szechwan (1770-72). When the Chin-ch'uan 
War of 1771-76 broke out, he served on the 
commission for military supplies, supervising 
in person the transport of provisions. In 1772 
he was cashiered, o'wing to delay in delivery, but 
was ordered to redeem himself by serving without 
rank. In 1773, after the army of Wen-fu (see 
under A-kuei) was annihilated by the Chin- 
ch ^uan rebels, Cha Li attempted to rescue the 
defeated troops with a small detachment, but 
was forced to retreat. In the course of some 
twenty days and nights when he tried to maintain 
a foothold near Mei-no his hair and beard 
are said to have turned white with anxiety. His 
work as quartermaster led to extensive travelling 
in western Szechw’'an, and he was twice sent to 
the Kokonor border in search of certain Tibetan 
robbers and murderers (1774-75, 1776-77). 
After the war ended (1776) he also served for a 
time as supervisor for the cultivation of land in 
the war region west of Chengtu. For his 
achievements he was rewarded with the decora- 
tion of the peacock feather. Thereafter he 
served in Szechwan as provincial judge (1779- 
80), and as financial commissioner (1780-82). 
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In 1782 he was named governor of Hunan and 
■went to Peking, lor an audience, and there died. 

The coliected works of Cha Li, entitled 

T‘ung’hu shu-fang i-kaoj. 32. chuan^ 
were' edited and printed. in, 1788 by his son, Cha 
■ Ch^un mm ,(T. H. ^#1, b. 1734), 
who was then serving as prefect ^ of Kweilin, 
Kwangsi. Cha Li also .achieved , note, - as a 
pai.nter of the prunus flower.. A^ portrait of., Mm, 
riding a, white horse, a bow and quiver- at his 
side, and a sword strapped' to his back, is .re- 
produced in the pictorial bi-monthly of the .Hopei 
Provincial Museum in ' Tientsin, entitled ' 

Ho-pei ti4 Awa- 

paO ) ' no. 49. It shows ' him with , white ■ .hair, 
white beard, and the decoration of the peacock 
feather, indicating that the painting was made 
sometime after 1776. It is part of a larger 
painting commemorating his share in the Chin- 
chMan War — a painting now preserved by one 
of his descendants. 

The eldest brother of Cha Li, named Cha 
Wei-jen mMtl (T. H. 1694- 

1749), became a chit-jin with highest honors in 
1711; but as he was accused of obtaining this 
honor by bribery he was imprisoned for eight 
years (1712-20). After his release he lived 
luxuriously and befriended many poor scholars 
in his villa, Shui-hsi chuang. He left two 
collections of writings— CM-i^ang 
wei4ing kao (in 7 parts), and Che-i^ang wai-cM 
4 parts) — both of which were printed 
about 1743. They are examples of the ornate 
composition admired at the time. The elder 
son of Cha Wei-jen, named Cha Shan-ch'ang 

(T. H. mm, b. 1729), was a 

chin-shih of 1754 who served for many years as 
censor. His second son, Cha Shan-ho 
(T. H. :gff, b. 1733), continued 

the family tradition as salt merchant — a trade in 
which the family is still engaged. 

In 1748, when Emperor Kao-tsung made a tour 
to Shantung, he passed twice through Tientsin 
whose inhabitants made extensive preparations 
for his welcome. He spent a night in the Cha 
family villa, Shui-hsi chuang, and thereafter that 
villa became "state property, being designated 
hsing-kung m, or palace used by the emperor 
when travelling. Some persons conjecture that 
the famous theater in Peking, the Kuang-ho iou 
which at one time was called Cha-lou 
S®, was originally a possession of the Cha 
family. This theater, one of the oldest in China, 
is described in the Japanese travel account 
Todd imishd zue^ of 1805. 
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[l/338/5a; 3/181/46a; 4/8S/14a; 26/2/26a; 28/6/3a; 
29/4/35b; 3/454/7a; 3/255/69a; 6/46/15b; 

T‘ien~ckin~fu chih (1899) 43/llb~'14a; 

T^ien-chin-hsien hsin-cMk 23/38b; 

Ho-pei ii~i po-wu-yilan hua-paOj no. 49 (Sept, 25, 
1933); Win-hsten ts^ung-pien nos. 2, 

■12,]: 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHA SMn-hsing T. H. 

-Jilil, jiffl, SiH), June 5/1650-1727, Oct. 14, 

poet, was a native of Hai»ning, Cbekiang. Both 
his father, Cha Sung-chi (T. 

H. Jan. 2, 1627-'1678), who changed his 

name after the Ming dynasty to Cha I 
(T. and his mother, Chung Ytin ^IS 

(T. d, 1672), were poets. Pressed by pov- 
erty after the death of his father, Cha Shem-hsing 
went to Kweichow in 1679 to attend to the 
literary work of the governor, Yang Yung-chien 
(T, i® H. B®, 1627-1704), who 
was a fellow townsman. After three years in 
Kweichow he returned home and became a pupil 
of Huang Tsung-hsi [g. v.]. In 1684 he proceeded 
to Peking where he became a student in the Impe- 
rial Academy at a time when Wang Shih-chen 
[g. I?.] was libationer. In 1686 he was engaged 
by the Grand Secretary, Mingju fo. y.j, to teach 
his son, K'uei-hsu [q. v.]. Early in the autumn of 
1689 he attended a convivial gathering at which 
the recently completed drama, Ch'ang-sheng lien 
(see under Hung Sh^ng), was enacted. Unfor- 
tunately the performance took place withixi the 
mourning period for a female member of the 
imperial family when amusements, particularly 
music, were forbidden. For this offense he was 
dismissed from the Imperial Academy and de- 
barred from further examinations. But by 
changing his name from Cha Ssii-lien 
(T. which he was known up to this 

time, to Cha Shen-hsing, meaning “w’atchful of 
conduct’^ he was able to take the examinations 
later. Other notables involved in the same case 
were Hung Sheng [g. v.], author of the drama 
Ch^ang-sheng tmi, and Chao Chih-hsin [q. v.]. 

Cha Shen-hsing was then engaged by Hsii 
Ch‘ien-hsueh [q. t?.] to assist in the compilation of 
the Ta-ChHng i-fung chih or Comprehensive Geog- 
raphy of the Empire. The two left Peking to- 
gether early in 1690 to carry on the work near 
Soochow. Two years later Cha went to Kiu- 
kiang where he was invited to compile the gazet- 
teer of Lu-shan, a mountain range more familiar 
to westerners as Kuling. In 1693 he returned to 
Peking and stayed in the home of Mingju, taking 
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his chii-jin that autumn in the provincial exami- 
nation of Shun-t^ien-fu. His eldest son, Cha 
K'oKihien (T. H. JiS, 1668- 

1715), likewise became a chil-jen in Chekiang in 
the same year. In 1694 his pupil, K^uei-hsii, 
who had recently been appointed sul^-expositor 
of the Hanlin Academy, invited him for a brief 
visit in Peking. After 1695 Cha travelled nearly 
two years in Honan, Anhwei, and Kiangsi return- 
ing to Peking early in 1697, In that year his son, 
Cha K^o-ehien, became a chin-shih and the two 
returned home together. In 1698 Cha accom- 
panied his cousin, Chu I-tsun [q. «?.], on a journey 
to Fukien lasting half a year. Late in 1699 his 
wife died and soon thereafter he went north to 
compete in the metropolitan examination of 1700, 
but again failed to pass. His second brother, 
Cha Ssil-li H. Sft, 

1652-1733), passed that examina- 
tion, became a chin-shih and entered the Hanlin 
Academy. Cha Shcm-hsing returned home but 
before long (1702) joined his son, Cha K'o-chien, 
who was then magistrate of Shu-iu, Chihli. On 
the recommendation of Chang Yii-shu [g. he 
was summoned to Te-chou, Shantung, where he 
was granted an audience with Emperor Sheng-tsu 
who ^vas detained from proceeding south because 
his son, Yin-ssh [q, v,], took ill. When the em- 
peror returned to Peking Cha was given an exami- 
nation and, though he was only a chu-jhi^ he was 
ordered to serve in the Imx)erial Study C^#M) 
Three other ckii-jen were accorded the same 
honor, namely Ho Ch*o [q. y.j, Ch^ien Ming-shih 
(see under Nien Keng-yao), and Wang Hao (see 
under Tai Ming-shih ) . All four became chin-shih 
and entered the Hanlin Academy in 1703. Cha 
won approval as a court poet, and early in 1705 
was made a Hanlin compiler. In 1706 his third 
brother, Cha Ssii-t^ing [q. also became a chin- 
shih, entering the Hanlin Academy as a bachelor. 

While at court Cha Shen-hsing served as one of 
the compilers of the classified anthology of po- 
etry, P‘ei-wen chni ijung-wu- 

shik hsua7i (completed in 1706 and printed in 
1707), and of the phrase dictionary, F‘ei-wm 
ym-fu (see under Ts^ao Yin). After his retire- 
ment in 1713 be spent most of his time at home 
except for short visits to Fukien (1715), Kwang- 
tung (1717-1718), and Kiangsi (1719-1720). 
While sojourning in Kiangsi he edited the pro- 
vincial gazetteer, ©tEj© Hsi-chiang chih which 
was printed in 1720 in 207 chilan. For nearly 
ten years he and his second brother, Cha Ssh-li, 
who had retired in 1715, lived quietly together 
in their native place. In 1724 the three brothers, 
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now all in their sixties and seventies, and a fonrth, 
Cha Chin (T. M®)? the youngest of the 
family who was born about 1665 and lived to the 
age of 93 (sui ) , had a happy reunion. ' But unfor- 
tunately two years later (1726) Cha Ssti-t%g 
was tried for covertly attacking Emperor Shih- 
tsung in his writings, vith the result that all male 
members of the family were placed under arrest, 
escorted to Peking and imprisoned. Possibly the 
real cause of their calamity was the intimate asso- 
ciation of the Cha brothers with K'uei-hsti, and 
their connection with the thorny problem of 
Emperor Shih-tsung^s succession to the throne 
(see under Yin-t^ang and Lungkodo), In 1727 
Cha Ssti-t^ing died in prison and Cha Ssti-li was 
exiled. But Cha Shen-hsing was released, pos- 
sibly for his ability as a poet, or for the great 
loyalty to the preceding emperor which his writ- 
ings showed. He died at home about three 
months later. As a poet Cha ShM-hsing was 
highly praised by the compilers of the Imperial 
Catcdogm (see under Chi Yun) and was compared 
with such famous poets of the Sung dynasty as 
Su Shih (see under Sung Lao) and Lu Yu (see 
under Chao I). His collected verse in 50 chuaUi 
entitled Ching-yeh-Pang shih'-chif 

was edited chronologically and printed in 1719 — 
a supplement in 6 chuan was printed after his 
death. This, together with a work on the 
Changes, Chou4 wan4z% cM- 

ckieh, in 10 chuan, and a commentary on the 
poems of Su Shih, Pt^hu 

Tung^^o pien-nien shih, completed in 1702 and 
printed in 1761, was copied into the Imperial 
Library {&sijtr¥u ch^iian-shu, see under Chi Ytin). 
He also had several titles of miscellaneous notes 
among which the Ti-shttrlou tsa- 

chlao, in 15 chuan, and the Jin-kai chi 

arranged about 1713, are well known. He wrote 
a drama, entitled Yinryang p‘an. 


Ch'^n Ching-chang mmm, 

Cha T^a^shan hsien-shing nien-p^u occurs 
in CMa-yeh-t^ang U^ung-shu (see under Cha 
Chi-tso); Hai-ning-chou chih hao (1922) chuan 
13, 27, 29; l/489/29b; 2/71/23b; 3/122/38a; 4/47/ 
6b; 20/2/00 portrait; 26/1 /42a; Ssii-’¥u 6/8a, 
154/2a, 173/lOa; Ching-yeh4*ang chi.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHA Ssh-t^ing (T. PA H. M), 

1664-1727, April 12?, Ch^ing official, was a native 
of Hai-ning, Chekiang, and a chinr-shih of 1706. 
After a period of study as a Hanlin bachelor he 
became a compiler in the Academy; and after 
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several promotions,' a, vice-president: of 'the' Board 
,of Ceremonies (1725).: ' ,In:1726, he was seiit,:to' 
Nanchang, Kiangsi,: to 'conduct the examinations 
for the chu-jen degree. . As one of the subjects for 
■ composition he set a phrase from the Great Learn- 
ing (Chapter III, 1), reading^ ^ Vhere the people 
rest” ThesC' words were, by some, ' 

interpreted as a covert thrust at Emperor' Shih- 
tsung because the first and last characters of the 
quotation looked suspiciously like the characters 
of his reign-title, Yung-ch^ng but with the 
top parts cut off. The choice of the phrase was 
taken as indicating a hope that the emperor 
would be ^^decapitated.” When the emperor 
heard of the incident he took it as a personal 
affront and on October 21 of the same year 
informed the Court that the house of the culprit 
had been searched and found to contain two 
journals of a seditious nature. At the same time 
he accused Cha of having intrigued with Lung- 
kodo [q. V.] and this may have been the real reason 
for the emperor^s hostility. At any rate, Cha 
died in prison and his body was ordered to be dis- 
membered. His elder brothers, Cha Shen-hsing 
[g. v] and Cha Ssh-li (see under former), were 
also cast into prison, the former being later 
released through imperial clemency, the latter 
dying in exile in Shensi. Cha Ssh-tlng^s wife 
was exiled to the frontier, but nevertheless 
achieved some distinction as a poetess. 

As a result of this and similar cases involving 
natives of Chekiang (see under Wang Ching-ch^i 
and Lii Liu-liang), a decree was issued suspending 
examinations for the chlX-jtn degree in that prov- 
ince for a time. Actually, however, the triennial 
examination was resumed according to schedule 
in 1729 after the commissioner who was especially 
appointed to ^ ^examine and rectify social abuses” 
reported that he could detect no 
signs of rebellion in the province. 

[Tung-hua lu, Yung-ch^ng, 4:9, 10; 

MM Huang-c¥ao chang-ku hui-pien 35, 

1/10; Kuo~c¥ao kung-chtl ¥ao- 

Ueh 2/4b; ChHng4ai cMng- 

hsim lei-pien 4/19a; 

ChHng4ai kuei-ko skih-jen chSng-liieh pu-i, 8a for 
biographical note concerning his wife; Cha Shen- 
hsing Iq. V.], Ching-yeh-i^ang chi 41/16a and 
hsii-chi 3/18b, 5/llb (for dates); Hai-ning-chou 
chih (1922) 29/52b; Goodrich, L. C., The Literary 
Inquisition of ChHen-lung.] 

L. Cahrington Goodrich 
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Ch'ai Ch'ai 

CH^AI Ta-cM (T. H. ^lll), d. extreme north, rebellion wm rampaEt throughout 

Aug. 1788, genera!,.. was;a native of Chiang-^shan,-.' .the island and Lin Shuang-wen was proclaimed 
Chekiang. .. A military chin-shik of 1763,' he was ruler at Chang-hua with the reign-title, Shun- 
sent to FuMen as an second'- captain, -' t%n 

but .had to wait : eight' years' before; he obtained ■ The provincial forces of Fukien who were de- 
appointment to a' vacancy. In 1775 he became ■ tailed to suppress the rebels were now placed 
a major, and two years later was transferred to under the command of Ch^ang-chhng (see under 
the Pescadores. In 1778 he was promoted to be a Li Shih-yao) whose post as governor-general of 
lieutenant-colonel but in the same- year: was sent ■■ Fukien was entrusted to Li Shih-yao [g. v,]. 
to Hunan as a colonel in command of the naval With the assistance of forces from the mainland, 
forces on Tungting Lake. In 1781 he was made a Ch^ai Ta-chi drove northward and recaptured 
brigade-general and was placed in command of the Chu-lo (March 1787). After repulsing rebel 
troops on the island of Hai-Fan. Late in 1783 attacks for three months he was promoted to the 
he was transferred to Formosa which was then rank of provincial commander-in-ehief of the land 
under the jurisdiction of the province of Fukien, forces of Fukien, but remained in Formosa as 
Late in 1785 he was about to be sent back to the brigade general Meanwhile the campaign else- 
mainland when a local uprising of aborigines took where on the island came to a stalemate, and the 
place. But he was retained on the island and in rebels were permitted to consolidate their gains. 
1786 W'as ordered to remain there as brigade- Early in August Fu-k'ang-an [g. v.] was ordered 
general to replace Ch^ang-chhng as commander-in-chief 

At this time the Chinese settlers in Formosa, but did not arrive on the island until December 8, 
mostly Fukienese, were divided into two main 1787. From the preceding September onward 
camps — those who came from Ch^iian-chou and Ch^ai and his men had been besieged in the city 
those who came from Chang-chou. In 1782 the of Chu-io. When ordered to abandon the city, 
authorities had executed a Chang-chou gambler Ch^ai replied that he could not endur e to leave 
and murderer, and thereby antagonized his tens of thousands of civilians to be slaughtered 
fellow-townsmen. The Ch^iian-chou men, who by the rebels. For this stand he was given the 
opposed the Chang-chou men, lent their support hereditary rank of a first class earl with the 
to the authorities. As most of the Chang-chou designation, I-yung (^JlfS)- The city of 
men were members of the secret society known Chu-lo had its name changed to Chia-i 

as Tfien-ti hui they used this organiza- '^Commendable Loyalty’^ out of respect to the 

tion to oppose the local officials. The leader of civilians of that city who assisted in the defense, 

the society in the northern part of Formosa, Lin The siege was raised by Fu-k'ang-an on Decem- 

Shuang-wen um: (d. 1788), a resident of ber 16, 1787. After the capture of Lin Shuang- 
Chang-hua, made preparations to rebel when an w^n on February 10, 1788, and of Chuang Ta- 
opportunity came. In 1786 some of the members then on March 12, the rebellion came to an end. 
of the society in Chu-lo were arrested but were The rebel leaders were taken to Peking and 
soon freed by their armed followers. Ch'ai executed. 

Ta-chi hastened to the scene and, after executing As for Ch'ai Ta-chi, he was not only forbidden 
several ring-leaders, returned to the capital of the to take any credit for the campaign but was dis- 

island, T'ai-wan-fu (Tainan). But Lin Shuang- graced and tried. It seems that he did not pay 

wen, angered at the oppression suffered by the Fu-k'ang-an due respect when the two met at 

society, rallied his followers in Chang-hua and Chu-lo. As soon as Fu-k'ang-an entered that 
revolted late in December, taking that city on city he reported that Ch'ai was untrustworthy. 
January 16, 1787, and Chu-lo eight days later. His henchmen, apparently in co-operation with 
Meanwhile Chuang Ta-t'ien (d. 1788), Ho-sh^n [g. y.], lodged a number of charges 

the leader of the society in the southern part against Ch'ai, among them his alleged mistakes 
of the island, led his men in an attack on T'ai- in dealing with the rebels and his alleged corrupt 
wan-fu, but was repulsed by Ch'ai who was practices. The task of obtaining testimony and 
aided by city-dwellers, chiefly from Ch'uan-chou, evidence against Ch'ai was entrusted, perhaps 
Fukien, who were hostile to the natives of Chang- purposely, to Fu-k'ang-an who also conducted 
chou. After this setback, Chuang Ta-t'ien was the trial At the same time men like Li Shih-yao 
satisfied with the capture, on January 31, 1787, of and Ch'ang-ch'ing were urged to bring testimony 
tlie city of F5ng-shan. Thus, except for T'ai- against Ch'ai, Ch'ai^s successful defense of Chu- 
wan-fu in the south and Tan-shui (Taipeh) in the lo was discredited and was attributed to the 
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bravery of the civilians. The whole case - was 
clearly a conspiracy, but no one' dared to defend 
the victim; ■ Ch^ai was forced to sign a confession 
and on this ground he was slated for execution. 
In August he was delivered to Peking for re-ex- 
amination, but he refused to admit his ‘^crimes”, 
asserting that his confession was obtained by 
force. When questioned by ' the emperor he 
denounced the injustice done him and even 
argued with the emperor. For this breach of 
etiquette he was beheaded on or about August 22, 
1788. Later his son was banished to Hi as a 
slave. 

According to Chao-lien [f. e;.], the rebellion in 
Formosa might easily have been suppressed if the 
command had not been entrusted to Ch^ang- 
ch^ing who was already in his seventies and knew 
nothing about the conduct of war. Chao-lien 
praised Ch%i for his courage and perseverence in 
defending T'ai-wan-fu and Chu-lo and remarked 
that a number of famous commanders in the fol- 
lowing decades owed their rise to the training and 
encouragement they received from Ch'ai. 


[l/335/5a; 2/25/41b; Wei Yuan [g. t>.], SMng^wu 
chif chuan 8; Chiang-shan hsien chih (1873), 9/27b; 
Tung-hua lu^ Ch‘ien-lung 51”3; Tan- 

shui tHng chih (1871), lla-18a; Chao-lien [q. vX 
Hsiao4Hng tsa-lu, chilan 6; Davidson, J, "W., The 
Island of Formosa (1903), pp. 78-81.] 

Fang Chao-yikg 

CHANG Chao (T. H. MM 
1691-1745, Feb. 19, official, painter, and callig- 
rapher, was a native of Lou-hsien, Kiangsu. He 
took his chin-shih degree in 1709, became a cor- 
rector in the Haniin Academy (1712), and served 
(1715) in the Imperial Study (see under Chang 
Ying) . After filling various posts, such as junior 
deputy supervisor of instruction (1723) and chief 
examiner in the Yunnan provincial examination 
(1726), he was appointed (1731) sub-chancellor 
of the Grand Secretariat. Early in 1733 he was 
made senior vice-president of the Board of Pun- 
ishments, a few months later president of the 
Censorate, and in the following year president of 
the Board of Punishments. At the time of the 
insurrection of the Miao in Kweichow in the 
summer of 1735, he volunteered to pacify those 
tribes and, before setting out, was granted the 
title of Fu-ting Miao-chiang Ta-ch^^n 
S:::fcE) . But owing to his lack of co-operation 
with General Ha Yuan-sh6ng [q. v.] and to the 
failure of the enterprise as a whole he was dis- 
missed and imprisoned and the task of pacifying 
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: the, Miao was entrusted . ; ,to ' : Ghang ; Euang-sst 
[q . !?.]. Although sentenced to, die • ( 1736 ),,. Chang 
Chao was pardoned, by Emperor Kao-tsung, 
owing, it, is said, to their mutual interest in cal- 
ligraphy. In 1737 Chang was reinstated in his 
post as sub-chancellor of the Grand Secretariat 
and was ordered to serve in the Imperial Study. 
In 1740 he was made vice-president of the Board 
of Punishments and in the following year he and 
the Manehu prince, Yin-lu [g. >.], were com- 
manded to re-examine and enlarge the lE^ 
Im4u cMng4j a work on ceremonial music in 5 
chimn which was ordered to be compiled in 1713 , 
and was printed in 1724. The result was a much 
more extensive work in 120 chuan, entitled Xw-lw 
cheng4 hou-pien printed in 1746, a sup- 

plement in 8 chuan being added in 1789. In 1742 
Chang Chao was installed as president of the 
Board of Punishments and was concurrently in 
charge of the Office of State Music. Early in 
1745, when on the way to attend the funeral of 
his father, he took ill and died in Hsti-chou, 
Kiangsu. He was canonized as W6n-min 

Chang Chao was skilled in many forms of cal- 
ligraphy, but preferred to follow the styles set 
by Tung Chl-ch^ang [g. v»]. His penmanship was 
so like that of Emperor Kao-tsung that he is 
reported to have written many of the documents 
and scripts attributed to that emperor in the early 
years of his reign. Some specimens of Chang 
Chao^s calligraphic skill appear in an album, 
entitled THen-pHng chai iHeh, and 

others are preserved in the Palace Museum, 
Peiping. A collection of colophons he wrote, 
entitled THen*pHng chai shu hua tH-pa 
MWL\ 2 chuan, was printed in 1773, and 
was reprinted, with a supplement, in the collec- 
tanea, Ping-tzU ts^img-pien of 1936. 

As an artist, Chang Chao excelled in various 
fields, particularly in the painting of plum blos- 
soms. He is listed first among the compilers of 
the Shih-ch^u pao-chi and the 

Pi4ien chu4in, two well-known cata- 
logues of paintings and specimens of calligraphy 
that are preserved in the various halls of the 
Palace. The former, a work in 44 chiian, was 
commissioned in 1744, completed in 1745, and 
first printed in 1918. One supplement of 88 
chuan W3.S ordered to be compiled in 1793, another 
of 108 cMan in 1817. The Pi-tien chu-lin, a 
catalogue in 24 chuan of paintings and examples 
of calligraphy by Buddhist and Taoist priests, 
was ordered to be compiled in January 1744 and 
was completed in the summer of that year. It, 
too, was recently printed. One supplement of 8 
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chikm was ordered in 1793, another of 4 chuan in 
1817. The original manuscripts of these works 
are preserved in^ the Palace Museum,, Peiping. 
Chang Chao \vas well known as a poet, and many 
of Ids verses appear in albums of his calligraphy. 
Those he composed while in prison, entitled 
Pai’-yiln-tHng shih-chmn Rowing to 
their resentful tone against the state and against 
0-er-t‘ai v] whom he suspected of having been 
responsible for his imprisonment, were destroyed 
by official command in 1759. flis Cfilleeted 
poems were printed under the title, 

Te-iHm chii-shih chij 6 chilariy by Ids grand- 
nephew, Chang Hsiang-ho (T. 

posthumous name 1785-4862), who was a 

chm-shih of 1820 and rose to the post of president 
of the Board of Works (1859-1861). Chang 
Chao was also gifted in the drama and in music. 
He adapted, by imperial order, a number of old 
stories and plays for winch he wrote musical 
scores. His lyric dramas, entitled: 

Yueh4ing ch^ing~ymg; Fa^kung ya- 

tsou; Chiu-chiu ta-ch‘ing; 

Ch%an-shan chin-¥o; and Sheng- 

pHng pao-faj were frequently performed inside 
the palace until the close of the Chhng dynasty. 
Many of his musical scores for the drama are 
cited as examples of different types of music in 
the compendium, CMu- 

hung ta-ch^eng nan pei tz‘ti knng-phi^ which was 
commissioned in 1744 and printed in 1746 in 81 
chuan. Chang Chao was much influenced by 
Buddhism and his writings are colored by it, 
both in thought and in phraseology. 


[1/310/la; 3/71/5a; 9/24/18b; 20/2/00; 29/3/9a; 
Lou-hsien chih (1788) 26/la; L.T.C.L.H.M., p. 
273; Nei-wu 

fu ku-wu ch^in4ieh-so shu-hua (1925) l/22a, 

's/Sb, 15a, 13/48b, 49b, 51b, l/4b; Ssii-¥u 

(see under Chi Yiin) 38/6b, 113/5b; Shih'‘Ch‘ii 
pao-chi (1918) 3/53a, ll/17a, 12/5a, 20/42b,20/56a; 
22/5Ga, 59a; Ckiu-kung ia-ch*ing nan~pei tz% 
kung-phi (1923), introduction by Wii Mei 
2b; T^oung Pao (1920-21) p. 233; Yii Shao-sung 
(see under bibl, of An Ch‘i), Shu4iiia shu4u 
(1932) 5/lOa.] 

Li Man-kuei ■ 

CHANG Ch‘i (T. HM), Jan. 5, 

1765-1833, May 1, scholar and official, was a 
native of Wu-chin, Kiangsu. His original name 
was Chang I 5^4® which he changed to Chang 
Yii-chhian and finally to Chang Chh. 

Owing to his admiration for the famous work, 
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Tu-shih fang-yil chPyao, by Ku Tsii-yu [q, ^ j .], he 
took the sobriquet Wan-lin, meaning 

‘^Neighbor to Ku Tsu-yid’. His father, Chang 
Ch'an-piii^i§^ (T. If. :SiS), died four 
months before Chang Cli‘i was born, and when 
Ills brother, Chang Hui-yen [q. z?.j, was only four 
{siii). As the family was poor, it was <')nly with 
great difficulty that their mother (nee Cliiang ^ 
1736-1794) could provide them with a good edu- 
cation. Both Chang Chh and his brother 
achieved iiterar}’ fame and were known as '‘The 
Two Changs of Pu-iing’^ Unlike his 

brother whose interest was entirely literary, 
Chang Ch‘i hoped to render practical service to 
the government as an administrator, hence in ins 
study he emphasized history and geography. In 
1815 he published a w^ork on tlie geograpliy of the 
late Chou period, entitled Chan- 

kuo ts‘eshih4ij 2 ckilan, which was reprinted later 
in the Kuang-yn tPung-shu (see under Chang 
Chih-tung). In 1788 he became a licentiate of 
the first class and in the following year married a 
poetess, T^ang Yao-ching (1763-1831). 

In order to support himself he became a tutor to 
private families. In 1794 his mother died. 
About three years later he w'ent to She-hsien, 
Anhwei, to join his brother in the teacliing pro- 
fession. There he met his life-long friend, Pao- 
Shih-ch^en [q. ^j.], wiio later composed his funerary 
inscription. When his brother proceeded to 
Peking and took his chm-shih degree (1799), 
Chang Chi continued to teach at She-hsien for 
three years more. In 1802 his brother died and 
Chang Chi returned to his native place. Owing 
to lack of competent medical care, his eldest son, 
Chang Chueh-sun died in the following 

year and this led Chang Chi to stress the study 
of medicine. As a result he later published anno- 
tations on the ancient medical w’ork, -Si^- 

t(;en, entitled Su-we7i shih4 12 chilan. 

In pursuance of his work as a teacher Chang 
Ghi journeyed in Chekiang, Anhw’ei, Honan, and 
Shantung. In 1813 he went to Peking where, 
after eleven failures, he passed the Shun-tien 
provincial examination for the chii-jen degree. 
Seven years later (1820) he w^as appointed a 
copyist in the bureau for editing the ^S^eritable 
records^^ {Shik4u) of Emperor Jen-tsung. After 
two years in this service he w'as rewarded with 
the rank of a magistrate in Shantung. Early in 
1824 he was made acting magistrate of Tsou-phng 
where he served for about five months. Then he 
was transferred to Chang-chhu, in the same prov- 
ince, where he remained some thirteen months 
and showed special skill in handling judicial cases. 
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The people of Chang-ch'ra were fond of litigation 
and during Ms brief tenure more than two thou- 
sand cases were brought to court. His decisions 
were usually accepted as final. In 1826 there 
was a famine in the district of Kuan-t^ao, Shan- ■ 
tung, and the district magistrate, fearful of an 
uprising, deserted his post. Ghang Chfi, being 
sent as acting magistrate, immediately started 
relief by distribution of grain to the poor. Two 
years later (1828) he was made magistrate of the 
district and remained there until his death. 

Ghang Chfi’s collected writings, entitled 
Wan4in cM, 7 chuan, printed in 1840, 
consist of his verse, in 2 chilan; prose in 2 chiian; 
poems in irregular metre, Li-shan iz% 

1 chilan; life sketches and funerary inscriptions 
by his friends, Ming-fa 1% 1 chilan; and 

poems by his wife, P‘eng-sMh ou-yin, 

1 chilan. This collection was reprinted in 1910 in 
the collectanea, Wang-chou ksien-che i-shUy hou 
pien (see under Shao Gh^ang-heng). Ghang Ghfi 
compiled an anthology of verse from the Han to the 
Sui dynasties inclusive, under the title 

Wan-Zm shvrwu kvrshih lu (commonly 
known as Ku-shih lu), 12 chilan, with a preface 
by himself dated 1815. He and his brother when 
they were teaching at Sh^-hsien compiled an 
anthology of verse in irregular metre, entitled 
Tz^H-hman (see under Ghang Hui-yen). The 
last mentioned two works, together with the 
Chan-km shihrti and the SvHJcin shihri, were 
later included in the collectanea Wanrilin shu-tvu 
ts^ung-shu (^#) compiled by Ms descendants. 
[The gazetteer, Chien-ning fvrchih, 

48 chilan, which is sometimes attributed to him, 
was in reality compiled by another Ghang Ghfi 
(T. MEE), a chin-shih of 1670, who was 
prefect of Ghien-ning in 1690.] Ghang Ghfi was 
an accomplished calligrapher, noted for his skill 
in the official (li), the regular (k^ai), and the cur- 
sive (te'ng) styles. He combined the graceful- 
ness of the Han official writing with the vigor of 
the Northern Wei, and so formed a distinctive 
style. He was considered the equal of Teng 
Shih-ju [§. V.] in the li and of Pao Shih-ch'dn in 
the ¥ai and hdng styles. 

His four daughters were witers who achieved 
literary fame: the eldest, Chang Chfieh-ying 
(T. married Wu Tfing-chen 

(T. original ming later 

changed to ^), chinshih of 1826, and published 
a collection of verse, entitled Tan- 

chil hsilan shihrkao, 4 chuan; the second, Chang 
Kuan-ying^H^ (T. d. 1824, age 30 mi), 
left a work entitled Wei-chHng i-hao, 
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■.1. chilan; the; .third,; 'Ghang ■' Hun-ying 
(T. "MM), was one of the best-known women 
calligraphers of the Chfing period and left a col- 
lection of verse entitled mmmm^ Lil-huai 
ehu-wu shih-kao, 5 chilan; and the fourth, Ghang 
Wan-ying (T. ^If), .was both a poet 

and an essayist whose prose collection was; pub- 
lished under the title Ts‘an-feng 

kuan win-chi, 3 chuan, and verse under the title 
Lin-yiln , yu-yileh chih- 
chu shihrchi, 4 chilan. Chang Wan- 3 ?ing married 
Wang Hsi a descendant of Wang Yuan-chT 
[g. t;.], and gave birth to four daughters, all of 
whom became noted poetesses. Chang CMi^s 
second son, ' Chang Yiieh-sun (T. 

b. 1807), who married the daughter of Pao Shih- 
cMen, specialized in the study of medicine. 
Ghang Yiieh-sun edited the poems of his sisters, 
under the title PH-ling ssu-nil chi. 


[1/484/lOb, 513/19b, 20a-’b; 2/76/6b; 3/247/50a; 
5/41/lOa; 7/54/2Qa; 21/9/2b-4a; 26/3/42b; 

29/9/2a.] 

S. K, Chang ■ 

■ J. C. Yang ■ ' 

CHANG CMeh-pin (T. #1® H. 1:®, 

1563-1640, physician, was a native 
of Shan-yin (Shaohsing), Chekiang. At the age 
of thirteen or fourteen (sui) he went to Peking 
where his father, a member of one of the most 
influential families of the Ming dynasty, was 
honorary advisor to a high military official. 
There he came into contact with many distin- 
guished scholars, and soon developed a passion 
for learning in general and-medicine in particular. 
He first studied with Chin M^ng-shih a 

physician in the capital, from whom he received a 
thorough training. While still a young man he 
went to the northeastern border of China and 
even to Korea as advisor to the Chinese army. 
Upon his return to Peking several years later he 
resumed his studies in medicine and began to 
practice in the capital. Contrary to the prevail- 
ing custom, he paid more attention to the cause 
than to the s 3 nnptoms of disease and as a result, 
he cured many diseases which had formerly been 
regarded as incurable. His reputation spread 
and there was a great demand for his services, not 
only in the capital but outside. In 1620, after 
the death of Emperor Shen-tsung, he returned to 
his native province where he spent the rest of his 
life, mostly in writing. 

Changes first book on medicine, entitled 
Lei-ching, in 32 chilan, with supplements in 15 
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chilanj was published in 1624 and gained wide use 
among physicians of China. It purports to 
explain and interpret, the ft® Nei-ching, a medi- 
cai work, traditionally attributed to the legendary 
emperor, Huang-ti In reality, it is .largely 

a crystallka.tion of Changes opinions based on 
long experience as a practitioner and many years 
of painstaking study. Huang Tsung-hsi [g. v,]^ 
writing in 1671, asserts that it was the most popu- 
lar and valuable work on medicine in his day. 
Chang's other work on medicine, entitled 
Ching-yileh ,. was written 

during his declining years, probably between 1620 
and 1640 after he had returned to Chekiang. It 
was meant to be encyclopaedic in scope, as it 
lists every known disease and cure and has two 
chapters on medicine with three hundred entries. 
The book was finally published in 1700 in 64 
chuan with a brief account of Chang's life and 
work written by his grandson. 

Huang Tsung-hsi states that Chang Chieh-pin 
was versed in astrology and music. 


[M 2/398 /22a; Huang Tsung-hsi, Nan4ei win*an 
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Ku-chin t^u-shu chi-ch^ing (see under Ch*en M^ng- 
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CHANG Chih-tung (T. H. # 

(M) m, muM±, sept.2, 

1837-1909, Oct. 4, official and reformer, was a 
native of Nan-ph, Chihli. His great-grandfather, 
Chang I-hsiung was a district magis- 

trate in Chekiang; his grandfather, Chang Thng- 
ch^^n was a district magistrate in 

Fukien; and his father, Chang Ying ^^ 
(T. X1^ H. 1793-1856, chii-jen of 1813), 
was an intendant in Kweichow. Chang Chih- 
tung received an excellent classical education and 
in 1852 led the list of those who received the 
chii-jen degree in the Chihli provincial examina- 
tions. In 1863 he passed the metropolitan exami- 
nations for the chm-shih degree. In the palace 
examination his emphasis upon current problems 
and his unconventional mode of writing were 
frowned upon by some examiners, but were 
praised by Pao-yiin (see under W6n-hsiang). 
When the papers were submitted to the Dowager 
Empresses for final judgment, Chang Chih-tung 
was ranked as t^an-hua urn, or third in the jfirst 
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■ -group of three, and was made a compiler of the 
Hanlin Academy. 

From' 1867 to 1877 Chang Chih-tung held vari- 
ous posts in connection with the civil service 
: examinations in Chekiang, Hupeh and Szechwan. 
His zeal for the promotion of scholarsliip while 
filling these posts is well illustrated by his activi- 
ties . as director of education in Szechwan 
(1873-77), There he rectified abuses in the 
examinations; founded in Chengtu the Academy, 
'Tsun-ching shu-3man and set up a 

printing office for issuing the classics and the 
dynastic histories. For the students he wrote a 
handbook on study and composition, entitled 
i§ Yyrhsuan yu, 2 cMun, which was printed 
in 1878 together with an annotated bibliography 
of important Chinese works, known as the ^ B 
Shu-mu ta-'wmi, 4 ckuan. Chang's preface 
to the latter work is dated 1875. This useful 
bibliography, probably compiled in collaboration 
with his disciple, Miao ChHian-sun 

^3i H. 1844-1919, chin-shih 

of 1876), received wide circulation and has been 
many times reprinted with supplements and revi- 
sions, In 1877 Chang Chih-tung completed his 
term of office in Szechwan and returned to Peking 
where he was engaged until 1881 as chief editor 
of the gazetteer of the Peking metropolitan area, 
entitled chihj 130 4- 

1 chiian. The work was later completed under 
the chief editorship of Miao Ch^iian-sun and was 
printed in 1885. A revised edition appeared 
in 1889. 

In 1879 Chang Chih-tung was promoted to be 
a tutor in the Imperial Academy. The memo- 
rable suicide of the censor, Wu K^o-tu [g. v.\ 
gave him an opportunity to bring himself to the 
attention of the Empress Dowager by submitting 
an obsequious memorial in criticism of Wu's act, 
dressed out with all the brilliant display of 
scholarship for which he became famous. The 
Sino-Eussian dispute over Hi which came to a 
head also in 1879 served still more to advance 
Chang's career. In January 1880 the court 
called upon metropolitan officials to discuss the 
treaty in which Chffing-hou [q, t;.], the Chinese 
envoy, had given Russia a large indemnity, about 
two-thirds of the territory in dispute, and various 
economic and strategic advantages. Chang sub- 
mitted a strong memorial in which he called for 
the repudiation of the treaty and the execution of 
Chffing-hou. He took an optimistic view of 
China's military strength and urged that it would 
be better to fight forthwith on China's distant 
frontiers than to show weakness and later have to 
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defend the capital itself. Largely in consequence 
of this memoriai Ch'ung-hou was handed over 
to the Board of Punishments and Tseng CM-ts^ 
[g. u.] was made envoy to Russia to negotiate a 
new settlement. The more favorable terms of 
February 1881 were due more to the policy of the 
moderate group headed by Li Hung-chang [g. ?;.] 
than to the war party of which Chang was the 
voice. Nevertheless Chang emerged from the 
Hi affair with greatly enhanced prestige and 
received a series of promotions which culminated 
in his appointment, early in 1882, as governor 
of Shansi. 

Chang found that province in an unhappy state 
because of famine and widespread corruption in 
the official service. He punished the principal 
offenders, and supported a number of reconstruc- 
tion measures such as cancellation of delinquent 
taxes, encouragement of the local iron industry, 
and patronage for schools and scholars. He 
initiated a project for colonizing Inner Mongolia. 
He also tried to check the cultivation of the 
opium poppy and enjoined scholars and officials 
to give up the habit. Plowever, many of his 
elaborate reform schemes failed in effect because 
of his promotion in 1884 to the governor-general- 
ship of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Chang had 
already shown great concern over the extension 
of French influence in Annam. In 1882 he had 
memorialized with characteristic bellicosity, 
recommending military action to maintain 
China^s suzerainty there. When he proceeded 
to Canton in 1884 the chief problem which con- 
fronted him was the Annamese situation, which 
had now become critical (see under Ts'en 
Yii-ying). His strategy was to make use of 
Liu Yung-fu (see under Feng Tzh-ts^ai) and his 
“Black Flags”, and to take the offensive against 
the French in Annam in the hope of drawing 
them off from an attack on Formosa. Chang 
worked heroically to raise supplies and to finance 
the campaign; and to these exertions he owed 
escape from serious punishment when some of his 
proteges proved incompetent. Discussions look- 
ing toward peace began early in 1885, but on 
March 29 Feng Tzu-ts^ai, whom Chang had 
recommended, led the Chinese troops to a sur- 
prise victory at Langson (fglll Liang-shan) for 
which Chang claimed and received a due share 
of the credit. But the battle of Langson did not 
affect the peace terms. These terms harked 
back to the Li-Fouriiier convention (1884), by 
which China renounced her overlordship in 
Annam. Chang, eager to push China's last- 
minute military advantage— and never predis- 
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posed to favor any arrangements in which Li 
Hung-chang had a hand— repeatedly memori- 
alized against the settlement, but was finally 
rebuked by the throne. 

During his six years as governor-general of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi Chang Chih-tung was^ 
full of plans and projects, even if the fulfillment 
sometimes fell short of the intention. He 
turned his salary and perquisites back to the 
treasury, and attempted to reform the tax-col- 
lecting system in his provinces. The accruing 
funds he expended on a wide range of enterprises. 
In 1887 he established an arsenal which first 
manufactured shells and later small firearms. 
He added a number of warships to the flotilla 
which patrolled the coast of Kwangtung, and 
established (1887) a school for the training of 
military and naval officers. He also gathered as 
secretaries several young men who had been 
abroad, among them Ku T^ang-sheng 
(T. H. 1857-1928) who in 

later years was generally known by his tzu, 
Ku Hung-ming, In 1889 Chang opened in 
Canton the first modern mint in China. He set 
up in 1887 the Academy, Kuang-ya Shu-yuan 
which rivaled in scholarship the 
famous Hslieh-hai T'ang (see under Juan Yuan). 
He began in 1886 to print books for the benefit 
of the local students, and in 1887 established the 
printing office, Kuang-ya Shu-chti with 

funds contributed by himself and several offi- 
cials and merchants. Many scholars were en- 
gaged as editors or collators for this press which 
published over a period of about twenty years 
some 176 items, mostly composed by authors of 
the Ghfing period. With the exception of seven 
items, all these works were collected and re- 
printed in 1920 under the title, Kuang-ya shu-cku 
ts^ung-shu (^flF) or simply Kuang-ya ts^ung- 
shu, A part of this collectanea, comprising 
works on history, was reprinted lithographically 
in Shanghai in 1902 under the title, 

Shih-hmeh ts‘u7ig-shu. So spectacular were the 
achievements of the Academy and the Printing 
Office that Chang Chih-tung was often called 
Chang Kuang-ya in reference to his connection 
with these establishments. The people of the 
provinces were impressed by his energetic and 
honest administration, but a treasury deficit was 
generally expected as a result of his apparent 
extravagance. However, when his successor, 
Li Han-chang (see under Li Hung-chang), took 
over the office of governor-general at Canton 
(1859) he was surprised to find the treasury in 
much better condition than it was six years earlier 
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when Chang took office. At this time the politi-: 
cal strife in Peking between the so-calied North- 
ern and Southern factions became acute. W^ng 
T^ung-ho [q. head of the Southern Party, was 
then in control of, the Board of ReYenue and. 
actively opposed Chang who .was. a Northern 
man. Indeed many of Changes pet projects 
would have been vetoed by W^ng, the national 
treasurer, if Prince Ch^un (see under ' I-huan) 
had not intervened. But havi,ng left at Canton 
a sound treasury and a legacy of important re- 
forms, Chang retrieved for his northern compa- 
triots some of the prestige that had been lost hy 
Chang P^ei-lun [q, r.]. 

In 1889 Chang Chih-timg was transferred 
from Canton to Wuchang as governor-general of 
Hupeh and Hunan~~an outcome of his own 
project for building the Peking-Hanko'w Railway. 
Railroad construction began in Chihli under 
Li Hung-chang, and in 1888 it was proposed to 
extend the existing line from Tientsin to Tung- 
chow. Many censors and officials vigorously 
opposed the extension of this railroad on the 
ground that it would favor invaders, arouse the 
villagers to riot, and rob many couriers of their 
livelihood. When the provincial officials were 
asked to express their opinion, Chang Chih-tung 
memorialized in favor of the construction of 
trunk lines in the interior. In his memorial 
Chang cleverly used the very arguments of the 
censors who had opposed the Tientsin-Tung- 
chow Raiiwaj^ Conceding their objections, he 
proposed the construction of a great interior 
railroad from Lu-kou-chhao southwest 

of Peking, to Hankow, and listed strategic and 
economic advantages which the conservative 
censors could not refute. His memorial being 
approved, he was named in August, 1889, gov- 
ernor-general of Hupeh and Hunan to carry 
out the scheme. It was estimated that the 
railway would cost thirty million dollars and the 
national treasury was to put aside two million 
dollars for that purpose. But in 1890, owing to 
the Sino-Japanese tension over Korea, this fund 
was used to finance the extension eastward of 
the Tientsiii-Tangshan Railway. Thus the plan 
of the T^u-kou-ch'iao-Hankow Railway was 
temporarily shelved (see below'). 

Chang Chih-tung was as interested in the 
industrial development of China as he was in 
railw^ay construction. His term as governor- 
general of Wuchang which lasted some eighteen 
years, except for two brief periods as acting 
governor-general at Nanking, was marked by 
ambitious plans and by considerable achieve- 
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ments in the economic realm. One of the chief 
■enterprises with which his name is associated 
■ is- the Han-Yeh-Pfing iron and steel 

works. Before he left Canton he ordered the 
machinery for an iron foundry and began opera- 
tions at Hanyang in 1890 soon after he reached 
Wuchang. In 1894 the iron mine at Tayeh was 
opened in co-operation with the Hanyang 
foundry. Two years later, owing to shortage of 
funds, the ironworks were sold to stockholders 
and transferred to the management of Sheng 
Hsuan-huai (T. 1849-1916), the 

great industrialist. In 1908 the coal mine at 
P‘ing-hsiang, Kiangsi, was merged with the 
ironworks into the Han-Yeh-Pfing Compan3^ 
Thus, owing to lack of funds, Chang had to 
abandon hope of active management of the 
foundry which he started. Among his other 
enterprises were cotton mills, silk factories, and 
tanneries. He also directed an elaborate pro- 
gram of dyke construction to give employment 
in preference to other types of relief. Many of 
his industrial enterprises were riddled with 
graft and were conducted at a loss, but it is 
largely to his great initiative that the Wu-Han 
cities owe their subsequent position as the ^'Chi- 
cago^^ of China. His other innovations were 
similar to those he had initiated at Canton. 
He founded a mint, and formed the nucleus of a 
modern military force drilled by German in- 
structors. He sponsored the formation of a 
considerable number of schools of all grades 
(see under Huang Shao-chi) and sent students 
abroad— especially to Japan whose westerniza- 
tion had taken place a few decades earlier. As 
in Canton his expenditures on new-fangled en- 
terprises brought frequent accusations of ex- 
travagance and waste, but his financial reforms 
raised the annual income of Hupeh from about 
seven million taels in 1889 to fifteen million when 
he left Wuchang in 1907. 

During the Sino-Japanese war, when Liu 
Kffin-i [q. v,] was commanding troops in the 
north, Chang was shifted to Nanking (November 
1894 to February 1896) as acting governor- 
general. There he demonstrated his energy in 
an effort to improve the defenses and to forward 
supplies and recruits to the north. Opposed to 
Li Hung-chang’s peace negotiations, he urged 
war to the bitter end. After the conclusion of 
peace he again pressed for the construction of the 
Lu-kou-chfiao-Hankow Railway. When the 
project was approved he was ordered back to 
Wuchang (1896) to supervise its execution. But 
his efforts to sell stock to Chinese investors were 
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unsuceessMj and late in 1896 the right to . con- - 
struct the railway with foreign capital - was 
granted to a corporation headed by Sh^ng Hstian- 
huai. In 1898 the section of the railway from 
Lu-kou-chlao to Paoting was completed,' and 
in 1900 it was extended to Peking. In 1906 
the entire line to Hankow was completed. : ' 
China^s defeat at the hands of Japan (1894“95) 
aroused among the younger' literati a strong 
interest in reform, and Chang Chih-tung was one 
of the older officials who were in a sense patrons 
of this movement. By 1898 the scramble of 
foreign powers for concessions thoroughly 
alarmed many scholars, and Emperor T^tsung, 
relying on the advice of K'ang Yu-wei (see under 
T^an Ssh4ffing), entered on the ‘^Hundred Days 
Reform”, At the outset Chang's attitude was 
sympathetic, and he recommended to the throne 
many young liberals, including Liang Ch'i-ch^ao 
(see under T^an Ssti-tffing). In the midst of the 
reforms Chang issued the celebrated 
Ch/uan^hsueh p^ien^ or “Exhortation to Study”, 
2 chmn^ printed in 1898. The reformers imme- 
diately seized on it as a sorfc of party platform 
and the emperor ordered its distribution to all 
officials and studenis. However, the real pur- 
pose of the essay was to advocate a program of 
gradual modification based on education rather 
than the rapid change which the emperor and 
K^ang Yu-wei were attempting. Its purport was 
that the road to the salvation of China lay 
through the revival of Confucianism and the 
adoption of Occidental mechanical methods and 
devices, but not its philosophy. The work is 
full of expressions of loyalty to the d 3 masty and 
condemnation of a corrupt officialdom as the 
curse of China. On September 21, 1898 came 
the famous coup d^etat which brought the 
Empress Dowager back to power. Chang tele- 
graphed the Empress urging the punishment of 
the reformers, despite the fact that he had asso- 
ciated personally with many of them. He re- 
fused, moreover, to join Liu K'un-i in memori- 
alizing against the threatened deposition of the 
emperor. After 1898 Chang was suspected by 
the Court and hated by the reformers who 
thought him timid and treacherous. His final 
break with the latter came in August 1900. A 
number of the reformers gathered in Hankow 
and, under cover of the Boxer disturbance, 
secretly made preparations for an armed revolt 
to overthrow the Empress Dowager and to 
restore the Emperor to power. However, the 
plot was discovered by Chang Chih-tung who 
captured and executed the leader, T^ang Ts'ai- 
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ch'ang (T- H. 1867-1900), 

and' nineteen of his accomplices. 

The Boxer Uprising of 1900 was thus for Chang 
■ an acid test of Ms ■ loyalty and political acumen. 
-He was faithful to the Empress' Dowager, .and 
Ms position as viceroy called for obedience to the 
imperial commands, but he was also fully aware 
of the dangers of an anti-foreign crusade. For- 
tunately he and Liu KMn-i found a , formula 
wMch brought them through the Boxer days with 
credit both in the eyes of the foreigners and of 
the Empress Dowager. ' ■ Chang safe-guarded 
himself by sending troops north in response to 
orders from Peking, but these forces were un- 
trained levies and Ms best troops he kept at 
home. He acted on the principle that the Boxer 
Uprising was a “rebellion” against the legiti- 
mate authority of the Empress Dowager, and 
that any edict from Peking ordering support of 
Boxerism or extermination of foreigners was the 
work of Prince Tuan (Tsai-i, see under I-tsung) 
and his associates who had virtually usurped the 
imperial authority. On June 27 the consular 
body at Shanghai was informed that Chang and 
Liu undertook to hold themselves responsible 
for the safety of foreign lives and property in the 
Yangtze region as long as the powers did not land 
troops there. This proposal, accepted in sub- 
stance by the powers and adopted by other 
viceroys and governors, spelled safety for 
foreigners in the central and southern regions. 
It also served the Empress Dowager well, for the 
theory of “rebellion” which enabled the viceroys 
to keep peace in the Yangtze region and still 
consider themselves loyal also put them in a 
position to ask that the Empress Dowager not 
be held personally responsible for the Boxer 
episode. 

After the Boxer Uprising Chang Chih-tung 
was in high favor at Court and was raised to the 
dignity of Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 
In reply to an imperial edict of January 1901 
calling for suggestions as to the most needed 
reforms, he and Liu KMn-i submitted three 
joint memorials. The first dealt with the 
establishment of modern schools, the modification 
of the civil service examination system, and the 
encouragement of students to study abroad. 
The second and third advocated civil and mili- 
tary reforms based on the pattern of Western 
countries. In October 1902, owing to the death 
of Liu KMn-i, Chang Chih-tung was again made 
acting governor-general at Nanking where he 
stayed for five months, devoting most of his time 
to educational matters. After an audience in 
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Peking on tliis subject he was appointed a 
member of a committee to draft regulations for 
a. nationwide school system.. Recommendations 
were presented to the throne in January ■ 1904. 
Although the accompanying memorial asserted 
that various kinds' of school systems had been 
studied, the , plan , was obviously based on the 
.Japanese ,, model.' In order to facilitate . the 
growth of the new school system, Chang sup- 
ported the abolition of the time-honored civil 
service examinations, which was hnaily decreed 
in 1905. In 1904, after Chang returned to 
Wuchang from Peking, he successfully opposed 
both the land tax plan of Sir Robert Hart 
1835-1911) and the gold exchange 
standard plan for currency of J. W. Jenks 
1856-1929). In 1906 he was active in the move- 
ment which resulted in the edict announcing that 
the sacrifices to Confucius should be placed on 
equality with those to Heaven and Earth. He 
also established in 1907 a school to study only 
the Chinese classics, history, and literature to 
balance the trend in the modern schools where 
these subjects were neglected. These acts were 
viewed by many as a final repudiation by Chang 
of his reforming zeal, but actually were entirely 
consistant with his lifelong emphasis on Con- 
fucianism as the heart of Chinese civilization. 

In 1907 Changes long career as a provincial 
official ended. He was called to the capital and 
made Grand Secretary and Grand Councillor. 
He was given special charge of supervising the 
new Ministry of Education. His last important 
post was as superintendent-general of the sadly 
confused affairs of the Canton-Hankow Rail- 
way. Complicated negotiations for the financing 
of the line led to an agreement in June 1909 be- 
tween Chang and British, French and German 
capitalists. But the insistence of the United 
States that its bankers have a share in the 
loan re-opened the question, and at the time of 
Changes death discussions were under way for a 
four-power agreement. The deaths of the 
emperor and the Empress Dowager in November 
1908 and the subsequent dismissal by the Prince 
Regent of such able officials as Yuan Shih- 
k'ai (see under Yuan Chia-san) and Tuan-fang 
[q. z;.| left Chang as the most eminent figure in 
the declining Manchu regime. However he was 
already exhausted by a long and strenuous career 
and died on October 4, 1909. He was canonized 
as Wen-hsiang 

Though an opportunist on occasion, Chang 
was in many respects an embodiment of the 
Confucian ideal in official life. He was benev- 
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olent toward his subordinates and to the 
populations under Ms charge. He was frugal 
and honest in financial matters, and died a poor 
man in a period of increasing official corruption. 
He was noted for his phenomenal memory, for 
his mastery of the Confucian classics, and for 
his brilliant literary style which could carry 
conviction even when the content was rather 
thin. In his effort to protect the Confucian 
core of Chinese life by an armor of occidental 
devices he often initiated projects the technical 
details and implications of which he knew little. 
But enough of his innovations took root to give 
real substance to his reputation as a pioneer in 
the modernization of Chinese economic life. 
In 1928 his collected papers were issued in 229 
chuaUf under the title Chang 

Wtn4i%iang hung cNiian-chi. It contains, among 
other biographical material, a number of sketches 
of his life as scholar and statesman, entitled 
Pao-ping t^ang ti4z'& ch% so 
named after a hall, Pao-ping t^ang, erected in 
Wuchang by his subordinates after he left there 
in 1907. In his last days Chang himself used 
the haOy Pao-ping lao-j^n (:^A)- 
Chang Chih-tung’s son, Chang Chffian 
(T. m± K n^, 1859-1930), was a cMn-shih 
of 1898 who served as a secretary in the Chinese 
Legation at WasMngton from 1904 to 1906. 
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Meeibeth Cahiboh 

CHANG Chih-wan^M^fc^ H. 

1811-1897, official and painter, was a native of 
Nan-p'i, Chihli. His father, Chang Yu-ts^e 
(T. -SS), was a fa-hung of 1813 who 
held minor posts in the capital for some twenty 
years. Chang Chih-'Wan became a chu-jin in 
1840 and a in 1847— this last with 

the highest honors known as chuang-yuan. He 
officiated as associate examiner of the Hupeh 
provincial examination in 1849 and as chief 
examiner of the Honan provincial examination 
in 1851. In 1852 he was appointed educational 
commissioner of the latter province. As the 
Taiping Rebellion was spreading northward and 
the Nien-fei (see under S6ng-ko-lin-ch^in) were 
active in the region of Honan, Chang Chih-wan 
memorialized from Kaifeng on matters of de- 
fense and suppression, though this was not ex- 
pected of one of his rank. Upon his return to 
the capital in 1857 he was ordered to serve in 
the School for Princes (see under Yin-chen), and 
a year later became tutor to Prince I-ho (see 
under Min-ning), eighth son of Emperor Hstian- 
tsung. Wlien Emperor W^n-tsung (see under 
I-chu) died in Jehol in 1861, Chang Chih-wan 
was one of those whom I-huan [g. ?;.] consulted 
before Su-shun^s [g. t?.] party was ejected. Im- 
mediately thereafter Chang Chih-wan was made 
junior vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies. 
As Emperor Mu-tsung (see under Tsai-chffin) 
was at this time still an infant, the two Dowager 
Empresses ruled jointly as regents. Hence as 
a member of the Board of Ceremonies Chang 
Chih-wan was ordered to compile, with the help 
of others, a work setting forth examples from 
Chinese history of good administration of em- 
presses and notable regencies by dowager em- 
presses. This work, which was given officially 
the title Chih-p‘ing pao-chien, was 

completed in 1862 in 20 chilanj but was not 
printed. 

Early in 1863 Chang Chih-wan was made 
governor of Honan. He had been acting in that 
capacity since late in the previous year and held 
the post until 1865. During this time Honan 
and the neighboring provinces were ravaged by 
the Nien-fei. As governor, he strengthened the 
militia of Honan, and these forces were given the 
name Yu-chiin (i^^) after the manner of the 
Hsiang-chiin of Hunan (see under Ts5ng Kuo- 
fan) and the Huai-chun of Anhwei (see under 


Li Hung-chang), although they were less promi- 
nent. . . In 1865 , he : became director-general of 
Yellow River and Grand Canal Conservancy and 
in 1866 director-general of grain transport. In 
1870 he was made governor of Kiangsu, and in 
the following year was appointed governor-gen- 
eral of Min-Che ■ (Fukien and Chekiang), but he 
declined the promotion, begging leave to retire 
on account of the advanced age of his mother. 
He remained in retirement until 1882 (after his 
mother's death), when he was made president of 
the Board of War. After being transferred to 
the presidency of the Board of Punisliiiients 
(1883) he was ordered to serve in the Grand 
Council (1884) and in 1885 was appointed asso- 
ciate Grand Secretary. From 1884 he also 
served as chief tutor in the School for Princes. 
After the marriage of Emperor TA-tsung (see 
Tsai-then), he was awarded the title of Grand 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent and was then 
promoted to Grand Secretary with the privilege 
of using a two-bearer sedan chair in the Palace 
precincts. In 1893 he was ordered to make 
preparations for the celebration of the sixtieth 
birthday of the Empress Dowager, (see under 
Hsiao-chhn), which came in 1894. In that 
year, owing to his advanced age, he was ordered 
to cease serving in the Grand Council. After 
repeated requests he was granted retirement in 
1896 and died in the summer of the following 
year at the age of 87 mi. He was given various 
posthumous honors, was canonized as W4n-ta 
and his name was entered in the Temple 
of Eminent Statesmen. 

Chang Chih-wan was a celebrated painter— 
particularly of landscapes. In his early years he 
was a good friend of Tai Hsi [g. As Tai was 
likewise a well-known painter they vrere some- 
times referred to by their places of origin as 'Tai 
of the South and Chang of the North" 

^b?^) . Chang Chih-wan's collected literary 
works, in 4 chiian, bear the title 
Chang Win-ta hung i-chi. It is recorded that 
he left a work on river conservancy, entitled 
Chih-ho ch^Vryen. His two sons, 
Chang Ghia-yin (T. and Chang 

Jui-yin (T. llJf, 1867-1922), both 

achieved moderate fame as painters. 

[l/444/2b; 2/57/20a; 6/1/la; 19/3^T/la; Nan- 
p‘i hsien ehih (1932, with portrait and photo- 
graphs of his tomb) 8/56b; L.T.C.L.H.M., p. 
264; Chin-shih j&n-wu ehih (see under WSng 
T‘ung-ho), p. 272.] 
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CHANG Chin-wu (T. WiM H. MW, 

Sept. 18j 1787-1829, bibliophile and scholar, 
was a native of Ch^ang-shu, Kiangsu,.- home of 
many celebrated bibliophiles since the late Ming 
period. His father, Ghang . Kuaiig^chi 
(T. 1738^799), elder' brother of 

Chang Hai-p'ceig [g. r.], ''was a scholar of 'some 
note. Cliaiig Ghin-wu lost his parents in -his 
youth and grew up under the protection of his 
uncle, Chang Hal-p'eng. ' ' He became a . licen- 
tiate at the . age of twenty-two am*, but failing in 
the provincial- examination for the cM-jen 
degree, he abandoned hope of becoming an of- 
ficial and devoted himself to collecting books, 
especially rare editions of Confucian and literary 
import. His studio, Ai-jih-ching-lu ^ 0 
contained some 80,000 cMan, including numerous 
Sung and Yuan editions which, late in his life 
(about 1826), were dispersed among his creditors. 
An annotated catalogue of 764 items in his 
library, entitled Ai-jih<hing4u ts‘ang-shu chih 
36 + 4 chuuny was printed in 1826 
and published with a preface by Ku Kuang-ch^i 
[g. t;.], dated 1827. It is one of the authoritative 
works on bibliography published in the Ch^ing 
period. 

Chang Chin-w^u w^as the editor of a collection 
of short w^orks in prose of the Chin dynasty 
(1115-1234), entitled CViin-wcTi 120 

chiian; and of a ts^ung-shu containing about 90 
commentaries and essays on the Confucian clas- 
sics dating back to the Sung and Yuan periods, 
entitled I-ching Vang Hsu ching^- 

chiehy 1,436 chiian. He worked on the Chin^wen 
tsui during the years 1810-22, but ’ivas unable 
to get it published. Later, however, the manu- 
script came into the possession of the Hong mer- 
chant, Howqua (see under Wu Ch^ung-yueh), 
and after the latter’s death was printed, according 
to his wishes, in 1882. After being condensed to 
60 chilan it was reprinted in 1896 by the govern- 
ment printing office of Kiangsu 
omitting that part of the collection known as 
Chin-wen ya (16 + 1 c/kwan) which ^vas 
compiled by Chuang Chung-fang 
(T. 1780-1857) and printed separately in 

1891. The Chin-wen y a bears a preface dated 
1841 and was first printed about that time. 
Chang Chin-wu compiled the I-ching Vang Hsu 
ching-chieh for the purpose of supplementing an 
earlier work known as the T^ung-chih Vang ching- 
chieh (see under Singde). The I-ching Vang Hsu 
ching-chieh was never printed, though once Sun 
Yiian-hsiang [g. t>.], a fellow^-townsman of Chang, 
attempted to publish it. Recent catalogues of 


. Chang 

■■..collectanea state, that the manuscript is (or was) 
:in. the . - possession of the Commercial lYess, 

Shanghai. 

. : Another uf the contributions of Chang Cliin-wu 
was, the printing of the Hsu 

Tzu-chih Vung-chien cNang-pieUy a chronological 
history- of ■ the Northern Sung period (960--1127) 
completed by Li Tao (T. fc'lf, 1115-1184) 
in the year 1174. Tliis w^ork w^as lost, except for 
extracts in other .sources, but fortunately was in 
large part recovered by the editors of the Bsii-k^u 
cHilan-shu (see under Chi Yiin) from the encyclo- 
paedia, Yung-h ta-tien (see under Chu Yun). 
These editors divided the material into 520 
chmUy but found that the text for the years 
1064-70, 1093-97, and 1101-26 was missing. 
The transcription utilized by Chang was one 
made by Ho Ytian-hsi (see under Chang Hai- 
p^eng) fr6m the edition of the jSsH-Hu chHlan-shu 
deposited in the Wen-lan ko at Hangchow^ The 
printing of the Hm Tzu-chih Vung-chien cIVang- 
pieUy with movable type, was completed in 1820. 
But as this edition became rare, and was marred 
by printers’ errors, the governor of Chekiang, 
T^an Chung-iin (see under Ting Ping), had 
it recollated and reprinted (1881) with addi- 
tional notes, by the Chekiang printing office 
(^QI^^). Under the same auspices a sup- 
plement, entitled Hsii Tzu-chih Vung-chien cWang- 
pien shik-pu 60 chiian, was prepared to 

ffil in the missing parts of the original edition. 
This was published in 1883, with a preface by 
T*an Chung-lin dated 1881, and another by Ch^in 
Hsiang-yeh (see under Chhn Hui-t'ien), one of 
the editors, dated 1882. 

In the held of classical studies Chang Chin-wu 
published several works, among them tw-o en- 
titled Liang Han wu-ching 

po-shih k-aOy 3 chiian\ and Kuang Shih- 

mingy 2 chuan. The former, a study of the so- 
called ‘‘Doctors of the Five Classics” in the 
Han period, was published in 1835; the latter, an 
expansion of the ancient lexicon known as Shih- 
ming (see under Pi Yiian), was first printed in 
1816, and was revised and reprinted in the Hon 
Chih-pu-tsu chai ts^ung-shu (see under Pao 
T‘ing-po). Chang also wrote his own nien-p^Uy 
Yen-chiu lu, which was printed in the 
Ckia-yeh Vang ts^ung-shu (see under Cha Chi-tso), 

Among the friends of Chang Chin-wu may be 
mentioned Ch‘cu K‘uei (T, 1780- 

1825), a fellow-townsman, who like Chang was a 
bibliophile. His library, Chi-jui lou 
was rich in local histories, but it was dispersed 
soon after his death. A catalogue of it, Chi-jui 
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hu shurmu (*0), was printed in 1877 in the 
P^ang-hsi ckai ts^ung-shu (see under P%n Tsu- 
yiii). K^uei undertook several important 

studies which were left incomplete at the time of 
his death, but 13 short items by him, bearing the 
collective title CM~jui lou wen-U^ao were 

printed in the Yen-hua tung4^ang hsiao-pHn (see 
under Ho Chlu-t'ao). 

About half the rare items in the libraries of 
Chang Chin-wu and Ch^en K‘uei were re-assem- 
bled by another fellow-townsman, Chti Shao-chi 
(T. 1?:^, 1772-1836), whose 

library, T^n-yli chai is said to have 

housed more than 100,000 chilan. Manuscript 
copies of the catalogue of his library are pre- 
served in the Kiangsu Kuo-hstieh Library, Nan- 
king, and in the Seikado Library, Tokio. Chau’s 
son, Ch'u Yung (T. who inherited 

liis father^s interest as a collector, is said to have 
assembled about half the rare items of Wang 
Shih-chung’s I-yiin ching (shu)-shd (see under 
Huang P'ei-lieh). His library, known as Tleh- 
ch'in t'ung-chien lou is celebrated 

as one of the four most famous private collec- 
tions at the close of the Chhng period. A cata- 
logue of it, entitled THeh~chHn tung-ckkn lou 
ts^ang-shu mvrlu (^^0^), 24 cMan, with 
detailed bibliographical notes, was printed in 
part in 1860 by his two sons. Complete editions 
appeared in 1897 and in 1898. Several rare items 
in the library were reproduced photo-lithographi- 
cally in 1922 under the collective title T‘iehrchHn 
t^ung^Men lou shvrying 


heavy taxation to support a foreign war and 
■ urging 'the adoption ; of a defensive policy. In 

1620 he was sent to Liaotung as inspector of the 
armies under the governor, Ytian Ying-t^ai [g. e?.], 
who was; defending Mukden and , Liao-yang 
against the Manchus. He opposed Yuan’s pro- 
gram of enlisting Mongols, and his suspicions 
were Justified when they turned out to be spies 
for- the Manchus. At the fall of Liao-yang in 

1621 he was taken captive, but committed suicide 
rather than enter the service of the Manchus. 
He was posthumously given the rank of president 
of the Board of War and was canonized as Chung- 
liehM. 

He was the author of a work in 12 chuan, 
entitled KuchsMh chi-wen, which re- 

views in chronological form the history of the 
period 1352-1521. The book was completed in 
1610; and the first edition, of which the Library 
of Congress possesses a copy, was printed by his 
son in 1624. During the Ch^ien-lung period this 
work was banned, together with two collections of 
Chang’s memorials to the throne. 


[M.l/291/2a; M.3/271/6b; M.30/l/32a; 

Ming-chi pei-liiek, 2/2b; Hauer, E., K*at- 
km fang-hieh, p. 108; Ss^-k^u (see under Chi Ytin), 
48/5b; ChHn-Bhui hsien-chih (1881), 8/12a, 19b; 
Wang Tsai-chin [q. San-ch^ao Liao-shih skih-lu, 
4/12bd 

Geokge A. Kennedy 

CHANG £r-ch'i (T. H. 


[6/48/9a, 10b; Huang T'ing-chien (see under 
Chang Hai-p*^ng), Ti-liu hsien^hst win-~c¥ao, 
2/17a, 28a, 4/17a; Sun Ytian-hsiang [g. ».], 
cUn ko chi, 29/9a, 49/9b, 52/2a: 

Ch‘ang-Chao ho-ehih (1904), 27/12a, 32/30b, 32b, 
33b: Ch'ta T6ng-ytian 

Ku-chin tien-chi ehu-san k'ao (1936) 
pp. 359-63; Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0., vol. 9 (1909), 
pp. 230-31; Yeh Ch*ang-ch‘ih, Ts^ang-shu chi- 
shih shih (see under P*an Tsu-yin) 6/37a] 

Hiromu Momose 

CHANG Ch^iian (T. H. ^^), 

1577-1621, May 13, Ming official, was a native 
of Ch^in-shui, Shansi. After taking his chin-shih 
degree in 1604 he began his political career as 
prefectural judge of Paoting-fu. Several years 
later he rose to the position of a censor. In 1618 
when Yang Hao [g. ?;.] was preparing his expedi- 
tion against the Manchus, Chang memorialized 
the government, warning against the danger of 
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Aug, 18, 1612-1678, Jan. 20, philosopher and 
commentator, was born in Chi-yang, Shantung. 
His ancestors, at the beginning of the Ming 
period, emigrated from Tsao-ch%ng, Hopei, 
into Shantung, and were farmers for generations. 
With his grandfather, Chang Lan^i:^ (T. 

H. jfl, 1539-1618), literary interests began to 
appear in the family. His father, Chang 
Hsing-su (T. 1582-1639), occu- 

pied the unimportant position of an inspector of a 
post-station, his honesty closing to him the way 
to higher offices. When his father met death at 
the hands of soldiers, only the duty of earing for 
his aged mother prevented Chang £r-ch^i from 
taking his own life. Even so, he spent his entire 
life in seclusion. When summoned to partici- 
pate in the po-hmeh hung-tz^U examination of 1679 
he declined on the plea of illness. 

The literary labors of Chang fir-ch'i were pri- 
marily dedicated to ceremonies and rituals. His 
commentary to the Decorum Ritual, entitled 
CMng-chu chii-tou, in 17 
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cMun, first printed in 1743, and incorporated in 
the SMh-san ching chu-shu (see under Juan 
Yuan), ranks even today as one of the best treat- 
ments of that classic. Further, he- wrote para- 
phrases to the Book of Changes, entitled 
Chou-i shuo-lileh, in 8 chiXan, first 
printed in 1719; to the Odes, entitled Shih-ching 
(I^M) shuo4ueh, in 5 chuan; and to, the Tao4e 
ching, entitled Lao4zU' shuo4ueh, in 2 

He alsO'. wrote commentaries to the 
X/MFY' Hsia ' hsiao-cMng, in the 
Ta-Tai Li-chi, entitled Hsia hsiao-cheng chuan-- 
chu (Wii), in 1 chuan, and to the chapter 
Ti4zU chih in Kuan4zu, entitled 
Ti-tziX chih chu (S), in 1 chiian. A gazetteer 
attributed to him, entitled Chi-yang 

hsien-chih, in 9 chuan, is apparently no longer 
extant. His later years he devoted to a work on 
the Spring and Autumn Annals, entitled 
CHun-chHu chuan4, m 4 chuan, which 
he was not able to finish. Aside from these 
works, there have been handed down by him two 
collections: "MMMW Hao-an hmn-km,^ 2 
chuan, completed in 1670 and published in vari- 
ous ts^ung-shu; and Hao-an chi (^), 3 chiian, 
printed in 1773. The former contains diary-like 
notes in many fields of knowledge; the latter is a 
compilation of his philosophical treatises, prefaces 
and miscellaneous essays. 

In contrast to Sun Chfi-feng [g. u.], and other 
scholars of his time, Chang £r-ch‘i’s philological 
and philosophical writings reveal a clear reaction 
against the tradition of Wang Shou-j4n QE^tl 
1472-1529) and an affiliation with the School of 
Han Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu). Among 
the Han scholars he feels a kinship primarily with 
Cheng Hsiian (T. 127-200), whom 

he follows, particularly in the renewed emphasis 
on ceremonies and on their metaphysical implica- 
tions. In the same way his philosophy in general 
is deeply rooted in metaphysical considerations. 
Thus his friend Ku Yen-wu is filled with admira- 
tion because of his familiarity with tine details in 
ceremonies and rituals; and with astonishment 
because, in an interchange of letters Chang points 
out the ultimate grounds in contrast to Kids 
seemingly onesided emphasis on science and 
ethics. For Chang fir-chfi, science and ethics 
are of value only when they clearly reveal their 
metaphysical meaning. One therefore need not 
wonder why, in addition to the I-ching, he regards 
the book of Lao-tzii as worthy of a paraphrase, 
or that in his smaller treatises he occasionally 
even strikes a Buddhistic note. His philo- 
sophical ideas have been preserved mainly in his 
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treatises on the Chung^ung, Ckung-yung 

lun); on the Way of Heaven, THen4ao 

lun); on knowledge, Hsueh pien); and in 

others writings unfortunately preserved only In 
fragments. The Chung-yung lun offers a sharp 
rebuke to those wJio through piratical utilization 
of Chung-yung citations seek to conceal their 
superficial conduct; and though face to face with 
the arguments of the Chung-yung, hold morals 
to be superfluous ornamentation. He expostu- 
lates with these that morals are the sole medium 
through which Tao can be actualized, and 
that the metaphysical foundation of morals in 
the Chung-yung may not be understood until one 
has grasped the practical significance of morals. 
In the THen4ao lun he uses this classic against 
the romantic individualism of Wang Shou-jen, 
denying at the same time the validity of agnosti- 
cism. In a train of ideas which follow closely the 
Neo-Confucian scholasticism (3S^) of the Sung 
period, he portrays in the first section the chan- 
nels which connect the Heavenly Way (^tt) 
with its earthly effects and so create fate. He 
shows also how a wealth or a dearth of chH ^ 
affects the situation, and how good or bad deeds, 
words, and thoughts accumulate (^) to alter 
circumstances (^). In the second section he 
analyzes with sovereign power and humor the 
triviality of the psychological motives which may 
lead to agnosticism. The Hsueh pien, comprising 
five sections, finally may be said to present a new 
foundation for the decaying sciences. Unfor- 
tunately only the first section, dealing with the 
scientific ethos (^), has been preserved — a casti- 
gation of the will-to-gain as the source of all con- 
fusion and corruption. 

Chang fir-chh never advanced poliiicaUy, He 
shared, however, as his poem, Tu-yii, indi- 
cates, the irreconcilable attitude of his contem- 
poraries against the new d^masty, and was suspi- 
cious of those of his colleagues who willingly took 
office under it. With the exception of the appar- 
ently accidental encounter with Ku Yen-wu, his 
name never, during his life time, penetrated 
beyond the borders of his district. He lived 
always in poverty and want and had alternately 
to push the plow and wield the brush. Not until 
the Chfien-iung period (late in 1776) were, 
through the efforts of Lu Yiieh (T. 

H. 1723-1785) an ancestral hall (M^) 

and an Academy (#^) established as memo- 
rials to him. 


[l/487/3b; 2/68/6b; 3/399/la; 4/130/6a; 7/27/21b; 
13/l/13b; 16/3/16a; 17/2/19b; Chi-yang hsien- 
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chill (17G5), preface and 8/4a, 13/42a, 13/45b; 
Haii-an chi, preface and 3/28a, 28b, 29a.] 

Hellmgt Wilhelm 

GHANG Hai-p‘eng (T. H. 

Mar. 28, 1755-1816, Aug. 3, biblio 

phile and editor,.: was- a aative of Cli'a'ng-shu,. 
Kiaiigsu.'. His family 'is said to have been de- 
scended from a younger brother of Chang Chiu- 
iing (t, 678-740), a learned 

scholar as well as an upright official of the T^ang 
dyiiast^n His father, Chang Jen-chi 
(T. 1®:^, H. 1717-1791), owned the li- 
brary named Chao-khiang ko which 

had numerous Sung and Yuan editions. Chang 
liai-p'eng became a licentiate at twenty-one sui, 
l:)Ut failing three times to pass the provincial 
examination, lie abandoned the idea of obtaining 
an official position. Following the traditions of 
other famous bibliophiles of his native place, he 
devoted himself to collecting rare editions and 
manuscripts, which he collated and printed. 
Among his friends interested in the same under- 
taking was Ho Yiian-hsi MygH (T. 

H. ®11?, 1766-1829), a native of Hang- 
chow, who was famous as a collector of inscrip- 
tions from stones. To him Chang Hai-p‘eng 
was indebted for transcriptions of rare items from 
the Wen-lan ko Library (see under Chi Y'un). 

Chang Hai-pk^ng distinguished himself as the 
editor and printer of the following three col- 
lectanea: (1) Hsikk-ching tkio-ijilan^ 

]:>rinted during the years 1802-04 and issued in 
20 instalments with prefaces dated 1805 and 1806, 
is a collection of more than 170 rare works from 
the Han to the Ming periods inclusive. It re- 
prints many titles from the Ckin4ai pi-shu by 
Mao Cliin [g. v.], with additions. (2) 

Mo-hai chin-hu is a collection of more than 100 
items written after the T^ang period, and is classi- 
fied according to the four divisions of the Ssti-k^ 2 i 
ch'uim-shti (see under Chi Y'un). Chang printed 
this ts‘ung-shu during tlie years 1808-14, but it 
was not issued until 181 7. Only about 100 copies 
were struck off at this time, and some of these 
were destroj^ed wiiile still in the printing house; 
lienee the actual number in circulation is even 
less. Later the partially ruined printing-blocks 
came into the possession of Ch'ien Hsi-tso 
(T, d. 1844 age 44 sid)^ a 

native of Chin-shan, Kiangsu, wffio owned the 
celebrated library named Shou-shanko (^lllP). 
Chhen incorporated about two-thirds of the items 
of tlie Mo-hai chin-ku into his two collectanea 
known as Bhou-shan ko ts'img-sJm and 


Ohnds^ung pieh-lu, both published ebout the year 
: 1844. In the summer of 1860, when the Taiping 
anny, overran Chin-shan, the printing-blocks of 
the three last-mentioned collectanea w^ere com- 
pletely destroyed. (3) lliMft# CMe/i- 
yiieh sha7ir-fang Imi-ch^ao, printed during the years 
1807-10, and issued in 16 instalments (Changes 
preface being dated 1812), is a collection of 135 
rare works by Ming and dicing scholars. Later 
the printing-blocks for this wwk came into the 
possession of Ch‘en Huang of Shanghai, 

who edited and printed (1823) about 110 items 
of it in 12 iiistalments, under the title 
chai cNimg-c¥ao. Bail 
later the latter tshmg-shu was revised and supple- 
mented by Ciriien Hsi-tso, and after liis death by 
his two sons. The result was a new collectanea, 
entitled Ckih-hai, in 20 series, published 

during the years 1839-46. After the Taiping 
Rebellion, copies in circulation of the three above- 
mentioned collectanea, compiled and published 
by (^hang, became very rare, but recently repro- 
ductions and reprints of them have appeared. 
Chang Hai-p^eng compiled yet another collec- 
tanea, entitled Chin-chou pien, but he 

died before he was able to publish it, and the 
manuscript draft is lost. 

Another contribution to scholarship by Chang 
Hai-p'eng was the reprinting of the 
T^ai-pHng yiklan^ 1,000 chmn, a voluminous and 
authoritative encyclopaedia, completed early in 
984 by Li Fang (T. 925-996), and 

others. Chang began to reprint it on the basis 
of a manuscript copy of the Ming period, which 
he had found in the Hsiao lang-hstian fii-ti 
Library owned by a distant rela- 
tive, Chang Hsieh (T. *^^0, 1753-1808), 
But later he obtained a more reliable manuscript 
text, made by Ho Yfiau-hsi from two otiier manu- 
script copies and from printed fragments of a 
Northern Sung edition. Portions of the latter 
are preserved in the Seikado Library, Tokio. 
Chang published his collated edition in 1809. 
Later its printing-blocks were lost, and copies in 
circulation of this edition are very rare. A simi- 
lar manuscript draft of the Tai-pHng yu~lan was 
owned by Juan YTian [q. v]. A scholar of She- 
hsien, Anhui, named Pao Chffing-clrieng mmm 
printed the encyclopaedia in 1818 —partly on the 
basis of Yuan’s draft- -and this edition was 
reprinted in 1892. 

Behind Chang Hai-p‘eng^s monumental 
printed works were many local scholars who as- 
sisted him in collating the texts, chief among 
them being Chang Chin-wii and Sun Y^'llaii-hsiang 



\qq. tf.]. The following scholars deserve also to 
be mentioned in this connection: Chou Hsing- 
fang (T. ^— , H. f|$fC, 1734-1805); 

Shao fin-to SPS# (T. ^■flll); Ch‘5n Hsiang- 
Jung (T. mM, b. 1760); Chang To 

5S^ (T. H. 0^, 1774-1822); Sheng 

Ta-shih ^::fc± (T. -y-®, H. 
rhii-jhi of 1800) ; and Huang Tlng-chien 
(T. H. ^mu, tllS®M±, b. 1762, 

lived to be about 90 std). Sheng Ta-shiii left a 
literary collection entitled Yun-su ko 

c/ttj 12 chiiarij printed in 1801 — revised and re- 
printed in 10 chilan in 1807. He was a painter 
as well as a scholar. Huang Thng-chien wrote 
fsrolificaliy, though owing to poverty he was able 
to ])ul.>lisli only a part of his works. He com- 
piled the (!h'in~ch‘uan sail- 

chill pii-chi, 10 + 8 chikin, printed in 1831 and 
reprinted in 1898 — Ijeing a supplement to an 
ancient gazetteer of his native district, entitled 
(JhH7i-ck^iian chih, which had been written in 
1196 and supplemented in 1363 and 1426-36. 
He also compiled the ChHn- 

cNuan Euang-shih mn-chi^ pririted in 1840-41 — 
a collection of literary w^orks by members of the 
Huang family in his district. It includes certain 
prose works by himself, entitled 
Tidiu hsien-hsi weii-ch^ao^ 4 chuan; and his verse, 
entitled Ti4iu hsien-hsi skih-cNao 2 

ckilan. The former was later reprinted in the 
Hoti Chih-pn4$u chai is^ting-shu (see under Pao 
'T‘ing-po). 

lTi4iu hsien4i8i wm-chUio, 2/23a, 4/8a, 11a, 25a; 

Clkang-Chao ho-chih kao (1904), 
chuan 27, 29-32; Yeh Ch^aog-ch'ih, Ts^ang-shu chU 
shih shih (see under P*aii Tsu-yin) chuan 6; preface 
to Index to T^ai P‘ing Yu Lan — Harvard Yenching 
fnstitute Sinological Index Series, no. 23 (1935).] 

H1R0.WU Momose 

CHANG Hsien-chung (H, fij^C^), c. 

1605-1647, Jan. 2, notorious freebooter in the 
last years of Ming rule, was a native of Yen-an- 
wei, Shensi. Early in life he entered the array. 
While there he 'tvas sentenced to death for dis- 
obedience to military rules, but a superior officer, 
Ch‘en Hung-fan (see under Tso Mou-ti), im- 
pressed by his appearance, secured his pardon. 
The province of Shensi, harassed by years of 
corrupt government and economic depression, 
was in 1628 afflicted l\y a disastrous famine. 
By the year 1630 it was over-run with brigands 
and robbers. Chang Hsien-chung established 
himself in the district of Mi-chih as the leader of 
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■ a.band of freebooters, styling himseif Pa4ai-wang 
^ In the winter of 1631 he surrendered 
to Hung Ch'^eng-ch^ou but soon broke away 
' and went into Shansi. Such outlaws were dif- 
. ficult to suppress, for in the mountains they could 
, assemble or disperse at will. When opportunity 
permitted they could advance in strength, and 
when hard-pressed they found safety in the hills. 
As the result of a conference of thirteen bandit 
leaders, held in Jung-yang, Honan, in 1635, 
Chang Hsien-chung carried on his activities 
farther eastward in Aiihw^ei. He returned to 
Shensi, and once more proceeded eastward 
through Honan to Hu-kiiang where he w^as de- 
cisively defeated government forces. Learn- 
ing that Hsiung Wen-ts^an (see under Cheng 
Chih-lung) was in 1637 placed in charge of 
bandit suppression in the afflicted provinces, 
with Ch^en Himg-fan as his assistant, Chang 
Hsien-chung sent a messenger to the latter 
wdth a present of money requesting tliat he be 
allow^ed to surrender to Hsiung Weii-ts^an. This 
was granted and in 1639 his men w’-ere quartered 
at Ku-ch^eng, Hupeh. 

After this breathing-spell Chang Hsien-chung 
rebelled again early in the summer of the same 
year. In the following spring he w'-as defeated 
by Tso Liang-yxi [q, v,] on the border of Shensi 
and Szechw^an. From his retreat in the moun- 
tains he made several fora^’-s into Hupeh and 
then entered Szechwan. From there he ad- 
vanced to the northeast and w^as again defeated 
in 1641 by Tso Liang-yxi at Hsin-yang, Honan. 
For a brief time he co-ox)erated with Li Tzti- 
ch^eng [q, but the two -were not friends; hence 
he shifted his activities to Anhwei where in 1642 
he recovered much ground and from there en- 
tered Hupeh. After the fall of Wuchang he 
styled himself 'Tving of the W'est^' (Si), 
changing the name of Wuchang prefecture to 
Tdeii-shou-fu Tw-enty-one divStricts 

of Hupeh were under his sxvay. When Li 
Tzh-ch‘eng heard of Changes success he w'as 
further embittered and sent him a letter couched 
in harsh and threatening language. Meanwhile 
Tso Liang-;>ni’s forces were also advancing to- 
ward him. Under this double pressure Chang 
Hsien-chung retreated into Hunan, harassed 
Kiangsi, moved along the Y'angtze into Szech- 
w^an, and finally took Chengtu, There on De- 
cember 4, 1644, he enthroned himseif '^King of 
the Great Western Kingdom'' (:fcffi®3E) with 
the reign-title, Ta-shun “IcflM* capital, 

Chengtu, was renamed Hsi-ching *^West- 

ern Capital", where government departments 
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were established and new officials ..were ap- 
pointed. His foster sons. Sun KVwang and 
Li Ting-kuo [qq. were given his own surname, 
Chang, and were made generals. The ■ cam- 
paigns of Chang Hsien-chung were marked by 
indescribable cruelty and under his regime the 
province of Szechwan endured untold suffering. 
When the province was bled white, both finan- 
cially and in human lives, he planned in 1645 to 
proceed northward into Shensi. But the Man- 
chus had by then established themselves in 
northern China and their forces were moving to- 
ward the southwest. At Hsi-ch'ung, Szechwan, 
Chang Hsien-chung met them, was defeated, 
and executed (see under Haoge). It is recorded 
that he was tall of stature, had a yellow com- 
plexion, a heavy chin and hence was called “Yei- 
low Tiger” (^^). 


[M. l/309/24b, translated in full by Erich Hauer, 
“Li Tze-ch‘eng und Chang Hsien-chung’ b Asfa 
Major III; M. 4:l/2/9a; Tung-hua-luj Shun-chih 
3:2; For additional sources see W.M.S.C.K.] 

Tu LiBH-CHi 

CHANG Hsueh-ch^eng (T. H. 

original ming jSC^), 1738~>1801, scholar, 
was a native of K'uai-chi (part of present Shao- 
hsing), Chekiang. After 1751 he lived with his 
family at Ying-ch^eng, Hupeh, where his father, 
Chang Piao (T. H®, H. 

chin-shih of 1742, d. 1768), served as dis- 
trict magistrate. In his youth Chang Hsueh- 
ch‘6ng was in delicate health and of retarded 
mental development. In 1756 when he was 
nineteen sui his father relinquished his official 
post and later was forced to make amends for 
faults committed during his term in office. 
Thereafter the family was too poor to return to 
the ancestral home. However in 1760 Chang 
Piao obtained the directorship of an academy 
at Ying-ch^^ng, and Chang Hstieh-ch^eng was 
thus enabled to pursue his studies at the capital. 
Two years later he became a student at the Im- 
perial Academy, where he remained for nine 
years. In 1764 he visited T^ien-m6n, Hupeh, 
where his father was director of an Academy and 
compiler of the local history, Tien- 

m^n hsien-chihj completed in 1765 in 24 chiian, 
Chang Hsiieh-ch^^ng wrote an essay for this 
gazetteer, entitled Hsivrchih Bhihri, 

or ^‘Ten Points on the Writing of Gazetteers,'^ in 
which he laid down many of the principles he 
later advocated. In the following year he re- 
turned to the Imperial Academy, where he ex- 


; celled' in history but failed .in, .literature. ' Thus 
he^ could not then qualify .in the provincial ex- 
aminations. In order to become proficient as a: 
writer he lived during the years 1766-68 at thC: 
residence of Chu. Yiin, -^t.. the .Sliun- 

tfien'provincial examination of 1768 he wrote an 
excellent essay concerning the compilation' of ,a 
gazetteer of the Imperial Academy. , Though he, 
failed in this examination, Ms talent as an his- 
torian came to be recognized by Chu 'F 6 n- 3 man 
(T. #|i, 1727-1782), . tutor 

in the -Imperial Academy. Late in ,1768 his 
father died leaving Chang Hsiieh-ch^^ng respon- 
sible for the family, though he was too poor to 
perform the ■ funeral rites. However, . with 
financial assistance from F^ng Tfing-ch^eng, 
(see under Wang Chung), a friend of Chu Ytin, 
he was able to make a bare living. Under the 
direction of Chu F6n-yuan and of Shih Ch'ao 
#19 (T. M [E] )i\, 1729-1777), proctor of the 
Imperial Academy, he took a minor post (1769- 
71) in the compilation of the Gazetteer of the 
Imperial Academy, Kuo-iz&-chien 

chihj which was completed in 1778 in 03 ckuan^ 
but was revised in 1833-34 and printed in 
1836 in 82 •+■ 2 chiXan, In 1769 he met Wang 
Hui-tsu [g. V,] with whom he remained on in- 
timate terms until his death. Late in 1771 he, 
Shao Chin-han, Huang CMng-j^n [gg. i;.} and 
others were invited by Chu Yiin to T‘ai-pfing, 
Anhui, where the latter was serving as educa- 
tional commissioner. During the years 1772-73 
he twice visited Feng Tfing-ch^^ng who then was 
intendant of the Ning-Shao-T^ai Circuit at 
Ningpo. There in 1773 he met Tai Gh^n [g. t^.] 
whose writings had influenced him considerably, 
but with whom he now disagreed in matters of 
scholarship. In the spring of 1773 he obtained 
through Chu Yiin the editorship of the local 
gazetteer of Ho-chou, Anhui. This work, 
entitled Ho-chou chih, was arranged 

under 42 categories, with an appendix entitled 
Ho-chou loin-cMng 8 chuan. It is the 

first gazetteer in which Chang Hsiieh-ch^^ng 
had an opportunity to apply his own theories, 
but because Chu Ytin's successor, Chfin Ch^ao 
(T. chin-skih of 1766), took ex- 

ception to the arrangement it was not printed. 
Thereupon Chang went to Ningpo, via his native 
place, looking for help from F^ng Tfing-ch'eng. 
But within a year F6ng was transferred to For- 
mosa, and Chang went to Peking where he came 
into contact with many scholars of note who had 
congregated there for the compilation of the 
ch^uaiv-shu (see under Chi Yiin). In 
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1776 he was given the rank of archivist of the 
Imperial Academy, and during the succeeding 
three years was under the patronage of Chon 
Chen-jung (T. 1730- 

1792), who was assistant magistrate of Ch^ing- 
yuan and later (1777) became magistrate of 
Yung-chhng, Chihli. During this period Chang 
served as director of the Ting-wu 
Academy at Ting-chon (1777) and compiled a 
local gazetteer of Yung-ch%g (1777-79). This 
work, entitled Yung-^hHng hsien-> 

chih^ 25 chiXan, was published with supplements 
in 1813 — a copy being in the Library of Congress. 

Chang Hsiieh-ch'eng managed to obtain the 
degree of chil-jen in 1777 and of chin’-shih in 
1778, but failed to obtain official appointment. 
After residing for about a year (1779-80) with 
Liang Kuo-chih [q. ?;.] in Peking he went to 
Kaifeng, Honan, in search of a position, but 
failed, owing, it is said, to his contemptuous 
manner. On his \vay back to the capital he was 
robbed by highwaymen, not only of his personal 
effects but of the manuscript drafts on which he 
had worked for years. Clad only in a short gar- 
ment, he sought refuge at the yartien of his fellow 
chinr-shihf Chang Wei-chd (T. 

^?8), who was then magistrate of Fei-hsiang, 
Chihli. Through him Chang obtained tem- 
porary employment as lecturer in the Chdng- 
chang iWW) Academy of that town. Re- 
turning to Peking early in 1782, Chang served 
as director of the Ching-shemg Academy 

at Yimg-pdng (1782-83) and then of the Lien- 
ch% (^’^ffe) Academy at Pao-ting (1784-87), 
Chihli. During this period he also took part 
(1783-84) in the compilation of a gazetteer of 
the Yung-ting river under the direction of Ch'en 
Tsung (T. Hill), River Taotai 

of Yung-ting (1783-89). Though this work 
failed of publication the manuscript text, en- 
titled Yung-ting-ho chih, 19 4- 1 

chuan, which was presented by Ch^^n Tsung to 
the throne, is preserved in the Palace Museum 
Library at Peiping. In 1787 Chang was forced 
to relinquish tiie directorship of the Lien-ch^ih 
Academy owing to the death of Liang Kuo- 
chih through whom he obtained it. But in the 
following year he became director of the Wen- 
cheng (!^jE) Academy at Kuei-te, Honan. 

In 1789 he was in Po-chou, Anhwei, compiling 
the history of that place. Though this was a 
work after his own heart, it too failed of publica- 
tion, and the drafts were lost. In 1790, at the 
call of Pi Ytian [g. governor-general of Hupeh 
and Hunan, he went to Wuchang to engage in 
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the compilation of a Genera! Gazetteer of Hupeh 
Province, Hupeh fung<hih. But 

four years later he resigned because of the trans- 
fer of Pi to Shantung and the antipathy of 
officials in the provincial office. Hence this edi- 
tion of the gazetteer was not printed, but frag- 
ments of it have survived (see below). After 
1795 Chang travelled from place to place in 
search of a patron, but failed to obtain one. In 
1800 his eyesight became impaired and at the 
close of the following year he died in poverty. 

The two most important extant works by 
Chang Hsiieh-ch^^ng are the W$n- 

shih tung-i and its companion, the 
Chiao-cHou Vung-i — both collections of essays 
on the method and philosophy of history. He 
began them in 1772, but the drafts were stolen 
in 1781. Later he retrieved fragments which 
had been copied by friends, and supplemented 
them. In 1796 he published a part (16 essays) 
under the title, Wen-shih t^ung-u About thirty 
years after his death (1833) his second son, 
Chang Hua-fu (T. HM) 

printed the expanded text of the Wen-shih t^ung-‘i 
in 5 + 3 chUarif together with the Chiao-cHou 
t^ung-ij 3 chuan^ on the basis of his father^s 
manuscripts. This edition, popularly called 
Chang-shih i-sh% was later (1885) 
reprinted by Changes grandson. Several other 
short works by him were printed in various 
is^ung-shu. In 1920 a collection of his works was 
printed in 24 chilaii by the Chekiang Provincial 
Library under the title Chang-shih ishu and two 
years later (1922), a complete collection of his 
works was printed under the same title by the 
Chia-yeh fang (^J^!^) Library on the basis 
of a manuscript copy of his original drafts, 
edited at his request by Wang Tsung-yen 3E^ 
(T. H. 1755-1826). This 

edition, consisting of two parts, 30 and 18 
chiXan, with a supplement of 2 chiXaUj contains 
the following works: the approved texts of the 
Weur^ehih fung^^ 6 4-3 chiXan^ and of the Chiao- 
cNou t^ung-i, 3+1 chiXan; Fang-chih 

lueh-lij 2 chiXan, a collection of essays on the 
method of compiling local gazetteers; Hupeh 
i^ung-chih chien-ts^un Jcao (^#^), 4 chiXan; 
Hupeh Vung-chih wei-ch^Hg hao 1 

chilan; Ho-chou chih, 3 chiXan; and Yung-ting 
hsien-chiht 10 chilan — the last four being frag- 
ments of drafts of local gazeteers he compiled; 
his literary collection, 8+2 chiXan, consisting 
chiefly of biographies and of letters in which he 
discussed historical matters with other scholars; 
and five other miscellaneous works on history. 
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This collection, otherwise good, lacks ■ certain- 
brief notes on the dates of writing which are 
available in another manuscript of Chang’s drafts 
in the possession of the late Professor Naito- (see 
below). 

As the last scholar of the Eastern Chekiang 
School which originated . with 

Huang Tsimg-hsi [g. v,], Chang Hstieh-ch'eng 
was perhaps the most liberal and speculative 
exponent. On the basis of Liu Chih-chi’s 
(see under Chi Yiln) notable work on history, 
known as 16, S Shih4‘ungj (20 cMan, completed 
in 711), Chang developed, in his late twenties, 
his own genetic view of history as well as a 
method of studying it, which he later expanded 
and systematized. He maintained that history 
should be studied and written with a broad 
understanding of the underlying moral principle 
or meaning behind the events and the facts which 
constitute history. The talent to identify this 
principle was, in his opinion, the chief qualifica- 
tion of the historian. In his more philosophical 
and utilitarian approach he differed from the 
School of Han Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu 
and Hui Tung) which was concerned primarily 
with the minutiae of textual criticism, and 
with the study of history for its own sake. His 
aim was to criticize synthetically all types of 
literature in order to detect the meaning of his- 
tory and for him, therefore, all the records of the 
past were materials to be utilized in that study. 
He would take for this purpose not only the 
works officially classified as history in the Im- 
perial Catalogue (see under Chi Yiin) but edicts, 
laws, public and private documents, the cor- 
respondence of the Six Boards, epitaphs, in- 
scriptions on stone and bronze, local histories, 
genealogies, records of guilds, and even proverbs 
and songs. The breadth of his outlook is shown 
in the surviving table-of-contents of the lost 
Shih-chi ¥ao, a catalogue of historical 
works in 325 cMan, compiled by him under the 
direction of Pi Yuan at Wuchang. All the 
records of the past being thus materials for his- 
tory, Chang was concerned that they should be 
suitably preserved—preferably under official 
auspices in safe, centrally-located places. They 
should not merely be preserved, but should be 
classified, collated, the sources clearly indicated, 
and the whole conveniently indexed, and so made 
available to those who wish to obtain the facts 
upon which the accurate wTiting of history de- 
pends. His genetic view made him favor the 
general and topical forms, known as t^ung-shih 
and chi-shih pen-mo rather 


than the traditional chronological (pien-nmi 
■ and the biographical' 

treatment. For him the ideal arrangement was 
a -general' history in which, important individual 
events are subordinated in the form of notes. 

It- was Chang Hsiieh-ch^eng who for the 
first time gave to the so-called local gazetteers 
or topographies (fang-chih 4^^) the dignity of 
history. These gazetteers, compiled in the 
localities which they treat, had then as now^ a 
very limited circulation and were regarded as of 
purely local interest. They were originally (in 
the Southern Sung period) geographical works, 
but later came to treat historical and political 
matters, and so lost something of their unity. 
Chang maintained that they should be an or- 
ganic part of the national history, worthy to be 
taken as sources for the compilation of that 
history. In this respect his contemporary, Tai 
Chen, opposed his standardization and stressed 
their sectional character. 

Despite his brilliant theory and his sound 
method, Chang Hsueh-ch^dng did not have an 
opportunity to write a general history according 
to his plan. Though he had an opportunity to 
apply it in several local histories he seems to have 
encountered more difficulty in practice than he 
anticipated. For about a century after his death 
his theoretical views fell into comparative ob- 
livion. He antagonized his contemporaries by 
the tenacity with which he held his views, and 
it seems that only Shao Ghin-han agreed with 
him in theory. Not until the close of the Chfing 
period did a few Chinese scholars, under the in- 
fluence of K^ang Yu-w^ei (see under T'an Ssti- 
t^ung), appreciate the significance of his method 
and his point of view. The first scholar of recent 
times to study him seriously was the Japanese 
sinologist, Naito Torajiro (H. 

1866-1934) who published in 1920 
Chang’s nien-p‘u under the title 
Sho Jitsmai nempu {Shinagak% voL I, nos. 3-4). 
Two years later Hu Shih produced another, 
entitled Chang Shih-chai 

hsien-sheng nien-p^Uy which in turn was revised 
and supplemented (1931) by Yao Ming-ta ^ 

Many studies of various aspects of 
Chang’s scholarship have appeared in the past 
fifteen years. 


[6/47 /2a, 3b; Nien-p^u (see above); Naito Tora- 
jiro (see above), 

in Shinagaku, vol. Ill, no. 9 (1922), and 
in Kailoku, no. 8 (1930); 

Okazaki Fumio 
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ill , :^SMgaJcUr'henkyu,: ¥oI.' ' 11, ^ no. .'3 , 

(1931); Inobe Kazuie ■ 

j^^ in Skieny no. 5^ (1932); Mur ogaNobuo 

in mm 

Chiri ronsoj no. 7 (1935); Fu Ch^n-iun 
19^® j ^ Chung-kuo f ang-chih 

hsueh kai4un passim.; in 

Yenching Annual of Historical Study, vol. I, no. 5 
(1932), and in 

4bizmmmnn Pei4a t^u-shu-pu yueh-k^an, 
vol. I, no. 1 (1922); Ch*en Hsun-tz*ii 

in 8hih4isueh isa- 

chih, V'ol. lly nos. 5-6 (1928).] 

Hieomu Momose 

CHANG Hiiang-ti, posthumous name of Fu-iin 

[g. «•]■ 

CHANG Huang-yen (T. H. 

childhood name P9^), July 8, 1620- 

1664, Oct. 25, Ming loyalist, was a native of 
Yin-hsien (Ningpo), Chekiang. One of his 

ancestors, Chang Chih-po (T. MM, 

posthumous name 3fcfii ), served as premier 
during the reign of the Sung emperor, Ch^n- 
tsung 998-1023). Chang Huang- 

yen^s father, Chang Kuei-chang (T. 

or H. WMf b, 1578), was a chu-jin of 1624 and 
for some time a private tutor in the home of 
Huang Tsung-hsi fe. v.]. In 1642 Chang Huang- 
yen became a chu-jin. After the Ch*ing armies 
took Nanking in 1645 he and his fellow townsmen 
organized a volunteer corps to support the Ming 
Prince of Lu (see under Chu I-hai). , After mak- 
ing him a chinrshih, the Prince gave him the 
rank of a compiler in the Hanlin Academy to 
take charge of drafting imperial decrees, and in 
the same year (1645) sent him to the Court of 
the Prince of T^ang (see under Chu Yu-chien) 
at Foochow to reconcile the differences between 
the two Courts and to strengthen the defense 
against the Ch^ing troops. In 1646, when Chang 
Huang-yen heard of the attack by the Manchus 
on the Ming loyalists in Chekiang, he hurried 
back from Foochow to Chekiang in time to ac- 
company the Prince of Lu and Chang Ming- 
ch6n [g. y.] in their flight to the Chusan Islands. 
The Prince and his party were rejected by Huang 
Pin-chflng (see under Chang Ming-chen) who 
at that time controlled the islands. The party 
then sailed to Amoy and to other islands on the 
Fukien-Kwangtung border (see under Chu I-hai), 
but Chang Huang-yen remained at Chusan. 

In 1647 Chang Huang-yen accompanied 
Chang Ming-chen on a naval expedition up the 
Yangtze River, but the fleet was shipwrecked 
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near /Ch^ung-ming Island. Though captured by 
the' Manchus, Chang Huang-yen managed to 
escape to Chusan. In 1648, in the hills of 
Shang-yu Jh^ west of Ningpo, he collected a 
band of loyalists and stayed with them there 
nearly two years. In 1650 lie joined the Prince 
of Lu on the Chusan Islands whieii were taken 
in the previous year from Huang Pin-chhng, 
with the help of Chang Ming-chen. The Prince 
of Lu appointed Chang Huang-yen a vice- 
president of the Board of War. When the 
Chflng troops took the Chusan Islands in 1651 
Chang Huang-yen, together with the Prince of 
Lu and Chang Ming-chen, fled southward to 
Quemoy (Chin-men), Fukien, combining their 
forces with those of Cheng Ch^eng-kung [g. v.]. 
During the years 1652-54 Chang Huang-yen 
took part in several forays up the Yangtze. 
In the meantime (1653) the Prince of Lu re- 
nounced his title of “administrator of the realm^\ 
Soon Chang Ming-chfei died and bequeathed his 
command and all of his soldiers to Chang Huang- 
yen who devoted the ensuing twm years to the 
training of his troops. Chang finally (1657) 
made his headquarters on the Chusan Islands 
which he recaptured from the Manchus. In 

1658 he was appointed president of the Board of 
War by the Prince of Kuei (see under Chu Yu- 
lang) whose court was then at Yunnanfu. 
Meanwhile (1658) the allied fleet of Chang 
Huang-yen and Ch6ng Ch'6ng-kung attempted 
to attack the Chflng forces along the Yangtze, 
but ws>B shipwrecked at Yang-shan Island '^lll 
ft and was forced to return to the Chusan 
Islands where they passed the winter. In 1659 
the combined forces again sailed up the Yangtze 
(see under Cheng Ch'eng-kung). From July 

1659 they held for two months a number of im- 
portant cities along the river, including Chin- 
kiang. Ching Ch'eng-kung, commander of the 
main fleet, attempted to capture Nanking, and 
Chang Huang-yen led a small force to Wuhu 
where he managed to win the allegiance of four 
prefectures, three departments, and twenty-four 
districts (all in Kiangsu and Anhw^ei). On 
September 9, 1659, Cheng^s forces were defeated 
with heavy losses before they reached Nanking 
and were gradually forced to retire to Amoy. 
Under pressure of the Chflng troops Chang 
Huang-yen also fled. He a])andoned his fleet at 
T^ung-ling, a river-port in Anhwei, and took 
refuge in the mountains near Thing-ch‘eng, 
Anhwei, and finally found his way to Ning-hai, 
Chekiang, covering a distance of more than 2,000 
li. He wrote a detailed description of his flight 
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at the close of the year 1659 under the title, 

PelrcMTig ti-sMh cMrlliekj 1 
chlian^ also known as Pei-cMng lu (M)- ' the 
same year (1659) the Prince of Kuei made 
Chang Huang-yen Grand Secretary of the' 

Tung-ko (iKP). 

Though Chang escaped to Ning-hai after the 
failure of the Yangtze campaign against the 
Manchus, and later stayed at Lin-men 
a village in Ning-hai, his wife (nee M) and his 
son, Chang Wan-ch^i 1639'“1664), 

were imprisoned in Chinkiang. Stubbornly 
refusing to surrender to the Manchus, Chang 
Huang-yen reorganized his followers at Lin- 
men in 1660 and urged Cheng Ch^4ng-kung in the 
following year to initiate a combined attack 
upon the Chhng troops in order to lift the strong 
pressure which the Manchus put upon the court 
of Chu Yu-lang at Yunnanfu. But Cheng 
Ch^eng-kung, then busily engaged in attacking 
the Dutch in Taiwan, failed to comply with 
Chang’s request. Consequently the whole prov- 
ince of Yunnan was taken by the Ch^ing forces, 
and the Prince of Kuei, who had fled to Burma, 
was captured by Wu San-kuei [q. v.] in 1662. 
In the same year Cheng Ch‘eng-kung captured 
Taiwan, but soon died. Chang Huang-yen, 
realizing the need for a strong central govern- 
ment to unite the remnants of the Southern 
Ming forces, repeatedly urged the Prince of Lu 
to take an active part in the reorganization, but 
despaired when the latter died toward the end of 
1662 

In that same year (1662), Chang Huang-yen 
completed a compilation of his essays, under the 
title Ping-ch^a chi^ 1 chuan, and of his 

verse, under the title ChH4ing U^ao, 

3 chiXan, both bearing his own prefaces dated 
1662. In 1664 he disbanded his army and went 
to live in Hsiian-ao (also known as 

m) U), an island in the district of Nan-tflen, 
Chekiang. About a month later (on September 
6, 1664), betrayed by liis former lieutenant, he 
was arrested by the Chflng forces and was taken 
to Hangchow where he and his followers, Lo Lun 
(T. or and Yang Kuan-yU 

were executed. His wife and son were 
executed at Chinkiang a few days earlier. The 
poems he wrote shortly before he died were col- 
lected and published, under the title 
Ts^ai-wei yin^ 1 chuan. In 1934 a complete 
collection of his literary works was edited and 
published by a descendant, Chang Shou-yung 
(T. b. 1876, chUrjen of 1903), 

under the title Chang Ts‘ang-shui 
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chiy 9' chuanj. which was. included . in the coliec-' 
tanea, S&^ming second 

series (1934) . The remains of Chang Huang-yen 
were interred by his friends, among them Wan 
Ssh-ta {q. v,\ at the foot of one of the hills 

near West Lake. : He was given the, 
posthumous name Chung-lieh by Emperor 
Kao-tsung in 1776. 


[M.35/22/21a; M.40/75/i8a; M.41, paasim;MM/ 
2/7b; M.59/44/6b; M.64/^7/3a; M.86/21/18a; 
1/230/la; Yin-hsien chth (1788) 16/47a, (1876) 
16/9b~llb; Nan-Vienhaien chih (1930) 13/16b"-17a, 
12/5a; Chang Ts^ang-^shui chi (with portrait and 
two nien-p*u by Chilian Tsu-wang and Chao 
Chih-chfleii [qq. ?^.])]. 

J. C. Yang 

CHANG Hui-yen (T. 1761- 

1802, July 11, calligrapher and scholar, was a 
native of Wu-chin, Kiangsu. When he was four 
(sui) his father died leaving the family in dismal 
poverty, but by dint of hard work on the part of 
his mother, and the help of an uncle, he had an 
opportunity to study. At fourteen (sui) he 
began to teach. He obtained his chii-jen degree 
in 1786 and in the following year served as tutor 
in the school for bannermen at Ching-shan 
in the Forbidden City. In 1794 he returned 
home to attend the funeral of hia mother, and for 
a time (1795-96) served in the office of his friend, 
Ylin Ching [q. p.]. During the years 1796-99 
he taught at She-hsien, Anhwei, but proceeded 
in 1799 to Peking where he obtained the cMti- 
shih degree, followed by appointment as reviser 
in the Historiographical Board, assistant reviser 
in the Wu-ying Tien, and compiler in the Hanlin 
Academy. In 1802 he died suddenly of plague, 
Chang Hui-yen was well known for his cal- 
ligraphy, especially in the chuan ^ or archaic 
style. As a classicist, his contribution lay chiefly 
in the study of the Classic of Changes and the 
Decorum Ritv/xl (I4i). In connection with the 
first he produced twelve works on the inter- 
pretations of Han scholars, following the method 
laid down by Hui Tung [g. v.]. He laid special 
emphasis on the Han scholar, Yii Fan 
(172-241), whose views on the Classic of Changes 
he adopted and developed fully in the 
KH Chouri Yu-shih i (1803), 9 chuan. He 
relied also to some extent on the interpretations 
of Ch6ng Hstian (see under Chang fir-chfl) and 
Hsiin Shuang (128-190 A. D.). On the 
I4i Chang produced two works: the 
Tu 14i chi, in 2 chuan, containing select passages 
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from the book with notes by various interpreters, 
especially Ch^ng Hslian; and the 14i 

t^u (1805), in % cMan^ which exhibits minutely 
by means', of diagrams the various rules. of eti- 
quette. Chang also made a study of the most 
difficult,. four chapters of Mo Ti (see und.er -Pi 
Yiian)— those concerning definitions— and thus 
he wrote the Mo-tz^ ching-shuo 

chieh, m 2 chilanj which was completed in 1792. 

: A. ' number of errors in this work w^ere later 
corrected by Sun I-jang [g. v,], Chang Hui-yen 
also attempted to classify the dictionary, Shuo^- 
win (see under Tuan Yu-ts%i), according to 
rhymes. His manuscript on this work was ex- 
panded and published by his son, Chang Ch^eng- 
sun (T. b. 1789), in ■ 1836, under 

the title Shuo-wen hsieh-sheng 

p^u ill 9 chuan, 

Chaiig Hui-yen, together with Yiin Ching, 
founded the Yang-hu School (l#f|flM) of short 
prose writing. His own prose productions, in- 
cluding essays, letters, biographies, epitaphs, 
and prefaces, were arranged chronologically in 
5 chuan and published in 1809, under the title 
Ming-k^o win-pien^ a supplement of 
4 chilan being added in 1835. In the writing of 
(poems in irregular metre) Chang was the 
leader of the so-called Ch^ang-chou School 
UK) of which his nephew, Tung Shih-hsi 
m (T. ffilif), was also a prominent mem- 

ber. Chang Hui-yen^s own contribution to this 
type of verse, entitled Ming-¥o tz% 

printed in 1822, is marked by directness and 
freedom from excessive ornamentation. In 
collaboration with his brother, Chang Chi [g. 
V.] he compiled an anthology of such verse, 
Tz^u-hman (printed in 1797), which is regarded 
as one of the best of its kind. 


[l/488/2b; 3/132/36a; 7/36/12a; 17/9/16a; 26/3/3a; 
29/8/4a; Wu-chin Yang-hu 

hsien-chih (1879) 23/5b; Chiang Shu-ko 

T^ung-ch^ing win-p^ai pHng-shu 
(1920) pp. 45-59; Ch'6n Chu 
Mo-hsiieh shih-lun (1928) p. 186; Liang Chi-eh'ao 
(see under T‘an Ssu-tffing), 

Chung-kuo chin san-pai-nien hmeh-shu 
shih (1926) p. 288; Sun I-jang, Mo-tzii chien-kut 
lb, chuan 10, Ml# 27a; P'ei Chan-jung 
Yu Chung-hsiang 
hsien-shing nien-p^u^ Bui, Nat, Library of Peip-- 
ing, voL VII, no. 1, pp. 51-79 for dates of 
Yu Fan.] 
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CHANG Jan 5^^ (T, ^M) 17th century, a 
native of Hsiu-shui, Chekiang, was the second 
son of Chang Lien [q. z;.]. Adept at drawing and 
having learned landscape architecture from his 
father, he went to Peking and there constructed 
for F6ng P'u [q. v,] the garden knowm as Wan- 
liu-Pang and' for Wang Hsi [q, zi.] the 

I-yiian both ■ famous private gardens 

much applauded by contemporary and later 
poets. He was the architect charged in 1680 
with the reconstruction of the Ying-t'ai 
or ‘'Ocean Terrace”, wffiich stands in that part of 
the palace area knowm as the Nan-hai, or “South- 
ern Sea”. He served the Court for more than 
thirty years during w^hich he supervised the con- 
struction of the Ching-ming yuan a 

garden still standing at the foot of Jade Foun- 
tain, and the Ch'ang-ch'un ytian (see under 
Hsiian-yeh), a former imperial garden south of 
the Yuan-ming Yiian, the Old Summer Palace. 


[27/8/22b; see bibliography for Chang Lien.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHANG Kuang-ssti d. 1749, Jan. 30, 

general, was a member of the Chinese Plain Red 
Banner. When he was a student of the Imperial 
Academy he obtained by purchase the rank of a 
prefect, and in 1722 was appointed magistrate 
of Ssfi-chou-fu, Kw^eichow. In 1726 he w^'as 
transferred to Ch'u-hsiung-fu, Yunnan, but was 
ordered to remain in Kweichow as prefect of 
Li-ping-fu wffien 0-6r-t‘ai [g. zz.], then governor- 
general of Yunnan and Kweichow’, needed his 
help in putting down the insurrection of a tribe 
of Miao at Ch'ang-chai. From then on Chang 
became a trusted prot4g4 of 0-er-t‘ai who in turn 
was a confidant of Emperor Shih-tsung, In 
1727 he was promoted to the post of provincial 
judge of Kw^eichow and in 1728, because of his 
success in pacifying the aborigines, was made 
governor of that province. Early in 1729, in 
consultation with 0-er-t‘ai, he effected such 
improvements in conditions that in 1732 he was 
awarded the minor hereditary rank of ChH-tu-yu. 

In the meantime war was raging in the north- 
west against the Eleuths (see under Furdan and 
Tsereng), and Yiieh Chung-ch'i [q. t\], com- 
mander-in-chief of the army at Barkul, w’as 
reprimanded by 0-er-t‘ai (then a Grand Secre- 
tary) for failure to repel the Eleuth raiders. 
Chang was appointed (March 1732) — perhaps 
upon the recommendation of 0-^r-t‘ai — an 
assistant to Yiieh, but he complained of Yiieh^s 
tactics, with the result that in August 1732 the 
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latter was removed from his command (see 
under Yiieh Chung-chl). Earlier in the year 
Yiieh had fortified Mu4ei, a town west of Barkul, 
and had moved his headquarters there* Chang, 
who was acting commander-in-chief after Ytieh^s 
disgrace, seeing many disadvantages in this 
move, ordered a retreat to Barkul, thus abandon- 
ing the country to the west. In the meantime 
(September 1732) a victory over the Eleuths by 
the northern route army (see under Tsereng) 
lessened the danger from an Eleuth invasion. 
Chang remained three years at Barkul under the 
new commander-in-chief, Jalangga [q. v,]. In 
January 1733 he was made concurrently lieu- 
tenant-general of the Chinese Plain Red Banner 
and later in the same year -was ordered to com- 
mand about ten thousand troops at an outpost 
in the mountains north of Barkul, When the 
Eleuths begged for peace in 1735 (see under 
A-k^o-tun) Chang’s troops v’ere withdrawn, 
except for a fe^v small garrisons, and he was or- 
dered to proceed to Sian to await appointment. 
In August 1735 he was made governor-general 
of Hu-kuang (Hupeh and Hunan). 

At this time the Miao tribes of Kweichow’- 
again rebelled and caused considerable damage. 
The commissioners charged with pacifying them 
—especially Chang Chao and Ha Yiian-sheng 
[qq. t;.] — were unable to cheek their advance. In 
October 1735, soon after Emperor Kao-tsung 
ascended the throne, Chang Kuang-ssh was 
appointed envoy plenipotentiary in charge of 
stabilization of the Miao region, with authority 
over both men and resources of seven provinces 
of the southwest and with sole responsibility 
for the prosecution of the campaign. Late in 
1735 he w’^as made concurrently governor and, 
in the following year, governor-general of 
Kw’eichow — the former governor and the paci- 
fication commissioners having been dismissed. 
After a series of operations lasting from Febru- 
ary to November 1736 the Miao rebellion was 
suppressed, and early in 1737 Chang w^as awarded 
the hereditary rank of a third-class Ch‘ing- 
c¥e To aid in developing the newly- 

pacified region he improved transporation, 
strengthened the garrisons, and established 
mints. In 1740 he w’-as given the seal of an 
Imperial Commissioner, (^^:::feS), this time 
to put down an insurrection of aborigines in 
Ch^eng-pu, Hunan, which he accomplished in a 
few weeks. Early in 1741 he arrived in Peking 
to look after the burial of his parents, but two 
months later was sent back to Kweichow to queU 
a Miao uprising at Li-pfing w^hich had the sup- 
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port of the Yao (^) tribes of Kw^angsi. In a 
few months he brought peace to this region, also. 
In 1745, having remained in Kweichow for ten 
years, he was given the honorary title of Junior 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 

At this time Soiobun powerful 

chieftain of the Ta Chin-ch'uan abo- 

rigines in western Szechwan, determined upon a 
policy of expansion. He first attacked his rela- 
tive, Tsewang of Hsiao Chin-ch'uan 
Jffj but was forced by order of the authorities in 
Szechwan to restore the seized lands. Early in 
1747 he attacked his other neighbors and defied a 
detachment of troops sent against him by the 
governor of Szechwan. Because of his success 
in pacifying the Miaos, Chang Kuang-ssu was 
selected to command the armies sent to subdue 
these rebels, and in April 1747 was made gover- 
nor-general of Szechwan and Shensi. Three 
months later he had completed preparations for 
an invasion of the Chin-ch^uan territory and 
expected a speedy conquest With natives of 
Hsiao Chin-ch^uan as guides, he began an attack 
upon the rebel strongholds of Lo-wu-wei and 
Ka-la-i. But his 30,000 men were soon halted 
by the unfamiliar topography, th<^ precipitous 
mountain passes, and the native stone towers 
known as t'zao (i^). Early in 1748 he \ as 
allowed an increase of 10,000 men, but still his 
troops suffered crushing defeats. At last Em- 
peror Kao-tsung became impatient and sent 
Grand Secretary No-chfin d. 1749, to 

take over command with Yueh Chung-chfi as a 
member of his staff. 

When No-chfin arrived at the front he set a 
limit of three days for the taking of the cities 
Ka-la-i and Lo-wu-wei. But when his attack 
was frustrated with hea-vy losses he abandoned 
all attempts at an independant victory, prefer- 
ring to place upon Chang Kuang-ssfi the re- 
sponsibility for further failures. Chang, on his 
part, looked down upon No-chfin as a com- 
mander of no experience, with the result that the 
discord between the two generals reacted un- 
favorably on the morale of the amy. In 
June over fifty stone towers were reported de- 
stroyed but the Emperor, not satisfied with this 
partial success, issued a sharp rebuke to both 
commanders accusing them of irresolution and 
improper tactics. Chang thereupon sent his 
troops by ten different routes into the enemy’s 
territory in the hope of forcing a victory, but 
the resistance again was not broken. The 
blame for these failures was laid wholly upon 
Chang who apparently had implicitly trusted 
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his Hsiao Chin-ch‘uan guides, unaware that tliey 
were in reality spies of the enemy, and so took 
every opportunity to frustrate his plans. Ylieh 
Chimg“Chh, learning of .this situation, and seeing 
an opportunity to repay Chang for an old griev- 
ance,, sent a secret communication to the Em- 
peror explaining what he believed to be the cause 
of the defeats. At the same time No-ch'in, 
hoping to clear himself of all blame, informed the 
Emperor that Chang was wasting supplies and 
keeping his troops too long at the front. The 
Emperor at once dismissed Chang and ordered 
him to Peking for judicial investigation. Early 
in 1749 the Emperor personally conducted the 
trial, and when Chang maintained a defiant 
attitude ordered his immediate execution. 
Meanwhile No-chhn was also condemned to 
death for cowardly conduct, for abusing his 
trust, and for making dishonest reports to the 
throne. The Emperor, distressed that No- 
chhn, a grandson of the brave Ebilun [$. y.], 
had proved such a weakling, ordered him be- 
headed in full view of the army, making use of 
Ebilun^s own sword which was released especially 
for that purpose. 

The command of the army against the Chin- 
ch' uan aborigines was entrusted to Fu-heng 
[g. t’.] who reported to the throne what insur- 
mountable obstacles prevented subjugation of 
the territory. But Fu-heng, in defiance of the 
Emperor^s summons to turn back after threaten- 
ing a desperate attack, finally effected the sub- 
mission of Solobun in March 1749 (see under 
Fu-heng). The complete conquest of the Chin- 
ch'uan region was left, how-ever, for A-kuei [q. v,] 
who after five years of severe fighting and heavy 
losses of both men and supplies finally conquered 
the region, twenty-seven years later. From all 
accounts Chang Kuang-ssti seems to have been 
unjustly punished for his share in the campaigns. 


[l/303/7b; 2/17/22a; 2/22/llb; 9/19/12b; 

ll/38/3b; Haenisch, E., "Die Eroberung des Goid- 
stromlandes in Ost-Tibet’^ in Asia Major (1935), 
vol. X fasc. 2, pp. 262-313; 

Yung-^chmg chu-pH yti-chih; Shih4iao 

hsiin-k^an, no. 11, pp. 391-93, no. 20, pp. 698-704; 
Tung-hua lu, Chfien-limg 13:12.] 

Alfred Kuhn 

CHANG Li-hsiang (T. H. ^^) 

Nov. 5, 1611-1674, Aug. 29, moralist and teacher, 
was a native of the village of Yang-yiian 
in the district of T'ung-hsiang, Chekiang. When 
he reached the age of nine [swi] his father died, 
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leaving the family in poverty. His mother con- 
soled him, saying "Confucius and Mencius were 
also children of families that lost a father, but 
because they had determination tliey became 
sage-scholars.” In 1642, age thirty-two [.to], 
he met Huang Tao-chou [q. ?;.] in the Ling-yin 
Monastery (MES*^) at Hangchow, and two 
years later w'ent to Shao-hsing, Chekiang, to 
receive instruction in the school of Liu Tsung- 
chou [q, y.j. Believing that factional disputes 
in southeast China and bandit uprisings in the 
northwest were causes contributing to the 
Manchu conquest, he refused to join any party, 
preferring to eke out a meager livelihood as a 
teacher in the homes of local gentry. Nor did 
he proceed beyond the licentiate in his examina- 
tion career. 

A bitter opponent of the prevailing philosophy 
of Wang A"ang-ming [Wang Shou-j^n 

3E^t: (T. H. PIS, 1472-1529)], he 

was one of the last Chfing scholars to re-em- 
phasize the teachings of Chii Hsi (see under Hu 
Wei). His objection to the former is clearly 
brought out in the words, "The followers of 
Wang Yang-ming regard his teachings as a short- 
cut [to knowledge]; even a slight drawing near 
to things and investigation of their principles 
they consider unimportant and troublesome.” 
Again he said, "There is no knowledge other than 
living a life of human-heartedness, and acting 
from a sense of duty to others; there is no work 
other than preserving a reverential mind and 
investigating the principles in things.” His 
collected works, Yang-yuan 

hsien-sheng cNiian chij in 54 chilan, together with 
a nien-p^u in one chuaUj w^ere printed in 1871. 
They contain his poems, letters, prefaces, mis- 
cellaneous notes, and essays on ethical problems. 
His WffBW ^ Yen-hsing chien-wen 1% whose 
preface is dated 1644, records interesting dia- 
logues with contemporaries. Essays such as the 
Ching-cheng lu (1652) and the 
Hsun-tzU yil (1665) contain chiefly pedagogical 
advice based on years of experience as a teacher 
of youth, xi treatise on agriculture, 

Fu nung-shtCj is a supplement to a small mono- 
graph, entitled Nung-shu, by a writer of the clan 
name, Shen iJfc. In order to illustrate the im- 
portance of husbandry he himself frequently 
tilled the soil and pruned mulberry trees. In 
1871 his name was entered by imperial decree in 
the Temple of Confucius, on a tablet adjacent to 
that of Sun Chfi-feng [g. v.]. Since he left no 
descendants after the second generation, his 
tomb ^vas neglected, but beginning in 1721 and 
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thereafter it was adequately eared for by local 
officials or admirers. About 1878 the site of 
Ms residence was made public property and a 
tablet was erected to his memory. 


[l/486/i3b; 2/66/5b; 3/396/la; i4/2/2b; 17/6/5a: 
Yang-yuan hsien-sheng ch^uan-chi with portrait; 
T^ung-hsiang hsien chih (1887), chuanh, 13, passim; 
Watters, T., A Guide to the Tablets in a Temple of 
Confucius (1879) p. 232.] 

Michael J. Hagerty 

CHANG Lien (T. landscape ar- 

chitect of the late Ming and early Ch‘ing period, 
w’as a native of Hua-t^ing, Kiangsu, who later 
moved to Hsiu-shiii, Chekiang. Having learned 
landscape drawing in his youth, he applied the 
principles of that art to the construction of ar- 
tificial hills and rock gardens, designing many 
famous private gardens of Chekiang and Kiang- 
su, among which may be mentioned the Fu- 
shui yuan owned by Chfien Chfien-i 

[q, and the Chu-tfing yiian of Wu 

Wei-yeh [q. v,]. In his later years'—about the 
middle of the seventeenth century — he retired, 
having taught the art as a profitable profession 
to four of his sons, principally Chang Jan [q. 2 ?.]. 


[Bulletin National Library of Peiping y vol. V, no. 6, 
pp. 13-23, including various sources of information 
and biographical sketches by Huang Tsung-hsi, 
Tai Ming-shih [qq. and Wu Wei-yeh.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHANG Ming-cMn (T. d. Jan. 

24, 1656, Ming general, was a native of Chiang- 
ning (Nanking). He was a military cMn-shih 
of 1638, and in 1643 was given the post of 
major at Shih-pffi on the Chekiang coast 
south of Ningpo. Refusing to surrender to the 
Manchus, he pledged fealty to the Prince of Lu 
(see under Chu I-hai) who rewarded his loyalty 
with the title, General Fu-pfing 
In the hope of furthering the Ming cause, Chang 
accompanied the Prince of Lu (1646) to Chusan. 
Here Chang had previously made a marriage 
alliance with one of the members of the family of 
Huang Pin-ch'ing (T. H. 

d. 1649) who at this time had control of the 
greater part of the island, but on their arrival 
Huang refused to receive them. In the mean- 
time Chu Yii-chien [^. i?.], who had been sup- 
ported by Ch^ng Ts^ai (see under Chu I-hai), had 
been captured by the Manchu forces under Li 
Ch‘6ng-tung [g. v.] and his Court was scattered. 
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Ch§ng Ts^ai, who determined to establish another 
Ming court, arrived with his fleet at Chusan and 
invited the Prince of Lu to go to Amoy where on 
December 30, 1646 a temporary Court was set 
up, and the title, Earl Ting-hsi was 

conferred (1647) upon Chang Ming-chen. 

During the same year Chang Ming-ch^n or- 
ganized a force on the mainland and led an ill- 
fated expedition up the Yangtze river—a cam- 
paign vainly conducted against the Manchus 
again in 1651 and in 1652. After taMng CMen- 
tfiao-so a town on the seacoast of 

Chekiang, Chang Ming-chen welcomed Chu I-hai 
who established a temporary court (August 12, 
1649) there, and advanced Changes rank to 
Marquis Ting-hsi. In October of that year 
Chang killed Huang Pin-chfing, after which 
Chu I-hai transferred his headquarters to 
Chusan (November 23, 1649) which became the 
base for the forces of the Prince of Lu for the 
next two years. Thereupon he was given the 
title Grand Preceptor (1649). On March 28, 
1651 Chang executed Wang Chffio-hsfen i 
1^^, a former general under Huang Pin-chfing, 
who had aided Chang in the capture of Chusan 
from Huang. Wang Ch^ao-hsien^s followers, in 
retaliation, surrendered to the Chfing forces and 
thus made possible the capture of Chusan by the 
Chfings under CMen CMn (d. 1652) on 

October 15, 1651. Chang’s younger brother, 
Chang Ming-yang was captured and 

put to death by Chfing soldiers and Chang Ming- 
ch^n’s mother, his wife and all other members of 
his immediate family committed suicide. With 
the Prince of Lu under his protection Chang fled 
to Amoy where he arrived early in 1652. There 
he met Cheng Ch^eng-kung [g. vi[ and after prais- 
ing the latter’s loyalty to the Ming cause and 
showing him the four characters 
ChHh Jmn pao-kuoy “whole-heartedly pledged to 
the dynasty”, tattooed upon his back, he was 
permitted to join Chang’s forces. During 1653 
Chang made another attempt to enter the 
Yangtze and defeated the Manchus on ChMng- 
ming Island. The following year he again 
threatened Nanking with his fleet. In 1655 he 
re-took Chusan, and with this island as a base 
made still another invasion of the Yangtze the 
same year. He conquered T^ai-chou, Chekiang, 
and died at Chusan, loyal to the Ming cause to 
the last. He bequeathed his command to one of 
his officers, Chang Huang-yen [g. z;.] Although 
not included among those receiving posthumous 
honors in 1776, his younger brother, Chang 
Ming-yang, was given the name Lieh-min 
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[l/230/3b; M.36/12/la; M.69/45/3a; Cha Chi-tso 

[q, t».], Lu c¥un-chHu, passim, and Tsui-wei In 
-I® 12 /102a; Huang Tsimg-hsi [q. th], 

Lu chi-nien and Chou-shan hsing-fei, 

both in Li-chou i-chu hui-¥an; Inaba Iwakichi 

MeLshin shoto 

ho in Shigahu-zasshi, vol. 23, no. 7; 

Epitaph by Chilian Tsu-wang [q. v.] in Chi-ch^i 
tHng chi wai-pien 4/19b.] 

Eael Swisher 

CHANG Mu (T. H. iM] iW, 

original ming 1805-1849, scholar and 

historian, was a native of Pdng-ting, Shansi. 
His grandfather, Chang P'ei-fang (T. 

^0 H. ^lI^, 1732-1793), was a chin-shih 
of 1757. His father, Chang Tun-i 
(T. H. registered in the examinations 
under the ming Tun-iai Won, 1772-1819), was 
a chin-shih of 181 1 . Being still a youth when his 
father died, Chang Mu went with his mother, 
nee Li m, to live in the family of Mo Chin 
(T. Sl=, H. 1761-1826, chirirshih 

of 1795), who was his mother’s cousin. In 1831 
Chang Mu was made a senior licentiate 
4^ 1 and then went to Peking, In the capital he 
became friendly with a number of scholars, in- 
cluding Ch^eng fin-ts^, Ho Shao-chi, and Ho 
Chdu-t^ao [qq, 2 ;,]. When taking the Shun- 
then provincial examination in 1839, he incurred, 
by display of temper, the displeasure of the in- 
spectors of the examination hail, and in conse- 
quence was expelled from the examination and 
forbidden to compete again. 

Before long Chang Mu obtained a position on 
the secretarial staff of Chi Chtin-tsao [q. v,] when 
the latter was director of education in Kiangsu 
(1837-39). In 1845 he was again employed by 
Chi to edit the TJiuing-chUio Fa7i-pu yao4mh, 
a work by the latter’s father, Chi Ytin-shih 
[q. 2 ;.]. As a result of this editorial experience 
Chang Mu was inspired to produce his best 
known work, the Meng-ku yu~mu 

chi, a topographical study of Mongolia in 16 
chiian. Left incomplete at the time of his death, 
the manuscript was edited, with additional notes 
by his friend, Ho Chlu-t'ao, and was first printed 
in 1867 by Chi Chtin-tsao. Another of his 
topographical studies was the 
Yen-ck^ang ii-hsing chih which was also edited by 
Ho Chlu-t‘ao after the author’s death, but seems 
to be no longer extant. Two other well-known 
works by Chang Mu are chronological biog- 
raphies of the two foremost scholars of the early 
Chlng period — ^Ku Yen-wu and Yen Jo-chti 
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fag. v.l That of Hu Yen-^wu, 

Ku THng4in nien-p^u, was based on previous 
studies made by Hsli Sung fa. y.] and Chii Shoii- 
chlen (H. ^^); that of Yen Jo-chii 

bears the title, Yen ChHen^hHu 

nien-p^u. Both nien-p"u were printed by Chi 
Chiin-tsao, (the former in 1844, the latter in 
1847), and were later included in the YiXeh-ya 
t^ang ts‘ung-sku (see under Wu Ch^ung-yueh). 
On the invitation of Yang Shang-w'en 
(T. likewise a native of Shansi, Chang Mu 

edited the Lwnryiln i ■ ta^ung^sku^ 

which w’-as printed in the years 1847-48. This 
collectanea contains 12 works, including the first 
reprint of the important source on the early 
history of the Mongols, entitled Ylkm-cUao 
pi-shih (see under Ku Kuang-chl). This edi- 
tion, printed in 1848, 'was based on a manuscript 
transcribed from the Yung4o ta4ien (see under 
Chu Yun) in 1841 and contains only the Chinese 
translation. It was superseded by another in the 
form of the early Ming edition (1369) with the 
Mongol text transcribed phonetically into 
Chinese characters. But this new edition did 
not appear until 1908 (see under Ku Kuang-chl). 
Among other works printed in the Lienryun i 
tsung-shu are some by friends of Chang Mu, such 
as the T^ang liang-ching ch^eng-fang ¥ao, by 
Hsii Sung; the Kmi-ssU ts^un4cao, by Yu Cheng- 
hsieh fa. V.]] the Lo-fan lou wen 

kao, by Shen Yao (T. 1798-1840); 

and the Ching<hing ling-cNih, 

Schuan, by Cheng Fu-kuang^^:)fc (T. f^^). 
The last-mentioned is a work on the principles 
and applications of mirrors and lenses, based in 
part on early Jesuit sources. Chang Mu learned 
from Cheng Fu-kuang, in 1835, some points 
about telescopes, and recommended Cheng to the 
authorities (1841-42) as a technician who might 
be of help in the war against the British. Chang 
Mu’s own collected literary works, 

Yinrchai shih-wti chi, comprising 8 chiian of prose 
and 4 of verse, were compiled and edited by two 
pupils — the brothers Wu Lu-ching MiMWi (T. 
■^;;^) and Wu Shih-hstin 
This collection, too, was printed by Chi Chtin- 
tsao in 1858. Chang Mu and Ho Shao-chi, 
being both ardent admirers of Ku Yen-wu, col- 
lected funds to build in 1843, a temple to the 
memory of that scholar. This shrine is located 
adjacent to the Buddhist monasterj^, Tz^fi-jdn 
ssti nt#, also known as Pao-kuo ssti 

in the South City, Peiping. After his death 
Chang Mu’s name was entered for worship in the 
same shrine. 
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Chai^ Mu was recognized as an accomplished 
calligrapher. 

[l/490/15a; 2/73/45b; 5/73/16b; PHng-iing chou 
chik (1882) 8/33b. For details on the shrine in 
Peking see Hummel, A. W. Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress il9Z7) p. 172.] 

TtJ LlEN-CHii 

CHANG P‘ei-lun (T. H. 

1848-1903, Feb. 4, official, was a native 
of F^ng-jun, Chihli, but was brought up in 
Anhwei and Chekiang where his father, Chang 
Yiu-t'ang (T. MU, 1798-1854) held 

office. Chang Ym4‘ang was in 1853 made pro- 
vincial judge of Anluvei where in co-operation 
with Chiang Chung-yiian [q, v] he fought des- 
perately against the Taipings, l^ut died of illness 
in the following year. Left fatherless at the age 
of seven [sui], Chang P^ei-liin was forced to shift 
as best he could, wandering round the areas 
devastated by the war. But he studied dili- 
gently administrative methods, and went in 1870 
to Peking where he obtained his chu-jen (1870) 
and cMn-shih (1871) degrees. Thereafter he 
served in the Hanlin Academy, rising from a 
bachelor to a sub-reader. During the customary 
mourning period for his mother (1879-81) he 
did not take office but worked for Li Hung-chang 
[q, V.] as a private secretary on military affairs. 
Upon resuming his former position in the Hanlin 
Academy (1881) he was made deputy supervisor 
of Imperial Instruction, and in the following 
year was promoted to be acting vice-president 
of the Censorate. During these years he identi- 
fied himself with a group of officials known as 
Chfing-Iiu-tang (see under Pao-t‘ing) who were 
in the habit of denouncing the alleged misdeeds of 
high officials. Changes denunciations were ef- 
fective in removing four presidents of Boards: 
Ho Shou-tzTi (T. original ming 

1810-1891), of the Board of Works; 
Wan Chfing-li (T. posthumous 

name chin-shih of 1840), of the Board of 
Civil Appointments; Wang W4n-shao 
(T. H. posthumous name 

3itSf} 1830-1908); and Tung Hsiin [g. vi\ of the 
Board of Revenue. Owing to his unsparing 
criticisms Chang was reckoned as one of the so- 
called Ssfi chien-ch^^n or ‘Tour Ad- 

monishing Officials'^ at the close of the Chfing 
period— the others being Chang Chih-tung, 
Pao-Ping and Huang Td-fang [qq, v.]. 

A die-hard in his attitude toward foreign pow- 
ers, Chang P'ei-lun severely criticized Chffing- 


hou [q, y.] for his ineffectual diplomacy with 
Russia. When Franco-Chinese relations became 
acute in 1882, he asked, the Emperor, to take de- 
cisive action— recommending' , T^ang Chiung 
[q. t’.] as a commander and pleading that efforts 
be made to win Liu Yung-fu (see under Feng 
Tzii-ts^ai) to the side of the Chdng army. Late 
in the following year, shortly after the Chdng 
forces w^ere dispatched to Annam, he was ordered 
to serve in the Office of Foreign Affairs. When 
French naval units threatened the South China 
coast, he was appointed (May 8, 1884) com- 
mander-in-chief of the Fukien Squadron (see 
under Shen Pao-chen). On July 13, six days 
after he took over his new post, a battleship of 
the French fleet under the command of Admiral 
Courbet (see under Liu Ming-ch'uan) appeared 
in Fukien waters, and three da 3 's later the fleet 
threatened the mouth of the Min River. Chang 
appealed to the Peking authorities to send more 
naval vessels to strengtlien the defense in Fukien, 
but Li Hung-chang and Ts6ng Kuo-chffian [q. 
y.], recognizing the inability of the Chinese navy 
to cope with the French squadron, rejected his 
proposal. Nevertheless Chang's forces con- 
structed several coast batteries and warded off 
the French fleet for about a month, Meanwffiile 
a temporary Chinese victory at Kelung (see 
under Liu Ming-chffian) induced the Peking 
authorities to take more positive action. Realiz- 
ing the disadvantage of dividing his force, Cour- 
bet concentrated on the Fukien coast and at- 
tacked Foochow on August 23. The battle be- 
gan at 1:56 P.M., and within less than an hour 
all of the eleven Chinese Tvarships were disabled 
or sunk by the French fleet of twelve men-of- 
war. Chang P^ei-iun, who watched the battle 
from the top of a hill, fled to a suburb only to 
meet the insults of the villagers. His report of 
the battle was so flowery and so adroitly worded 
that the actual outcome was not immediately 
apparent to Peking. The Emperor ordered that 
Chang be rewarded, but when a few days later 
the truth became known, he was deprived of his 
rank and his position, and was banished to the 
northern frontier where he remained about three 
years. 

In his twenties and thirties Chang P'ei-lun 
married three times. His third wife, a daughter 
of Pien Pao-chffian (T. 

sMh of 1863, d. 1898, an official wffio rose to be 
governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang), died 
soon after Chang was banished. Upon his 
return to Peking in 1888 Chang was invited by 
Li Hung-chang to be his secretary, and soon after 
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he married Li^s only daughter who was about 
twenty years younger than he and noted for her 
accomplishments. Thereafter Chang lived in 
Tientsin under the patronage of his influential 
father-in-law, ■ assisting him in various political 
reforms. By some he was known as one of the 
Three' Reformers with the Surname [Chang 
^S®)'-~the others being Chang Chih-tung 
and Chang Yin-huan [q. v.]. But ChangP^ei-lun 
was unpopular with his colleagues who thought 
he relied on his connection with Li to act high- 
handedly. In the autumn of 1894' he was driven 
from Tientsin on the ground that he was an evil 
influence in the office of his father-in-law. After 
a short sojourn in his native place he retired 
(1895) to Nanking. During the Boxer Uprising 
in 1900, he was recommended by Li Himg-chang 
and was called to Peking where be received ap- 
pointment as a compiler of the Hanlin Academy, 
but he returned to Nanking soon after because he 
differed with Li on the policy toward Russia. In 
bis declining years he had but few friends and 
even Chang Chih-tung is said to have turned 
against him. 

Chang P^ei-lun was interested in classical 
study and produced a few works, among them 
one entitled Kmn-tzU hsuehf 24 chua% 

on the ancient political work, Rmn-tzU, It 
was printed in 1928 by his son. He is reported 
also to have compiled a nien-p^u of Li Hung- 
chang. His literary works and his memorials 
were printed in 20 chilan in 1924 under the title, 
m=f^m Chien-yu ch^uan-chL His studio, 
styled Kan-chiu iHng4i tHng 
contained a rich collection of books which, for a 
time at least, was not accessible to scholars. 


[l/450/4a; 6/5/16a; 10/26 /32a; Chin-shih j^n-wu 
chih (see under W^ng T^ung-ho), pp. 238-40; 
Ch^ai Fan-tHen4u ts‘ung4u 

(1926), chuan 7; Liu Sh^ng-mu (see under Chang 
Yii-chao), Ch^ang-ch*u-chai mi-pi 

(1929), second series l/3b, fifth series 3/3a; T‘ung- 
ch^dng Wu hsien-sMng w^n-chi (see under Wu 
Ju-lun) l/38b; CkHng-chi wai- 

chiao shih-liao (1933), chUan 45-7; Roche, J. E., 
and Cowen, L, L., The French at Foochow (1884); 
Loir, Maurice, Uescadre de VAmiral Courbet 

(1886), pp. 101-88.] 

Hieomu Momose 

CHANG P‘^ng-ko (T. H. 

■©1^^), Dec. 20, 1649-1725, March-April, 

official, expert in river conservancy, was a native 
of Sui-ning, Szechwan, to which his ancestors had 
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migrated from Ma-eh*eng, Hupeh, during the 
early 'Ming period. After taking his chin-shih 
degree in 1670 he was selected a bachelor in the 
Hanlin Academy. For ten years (1670-80) he 
held minor posts in the government— -first as a 
secretary in the Board of Punishments and then 
as a department director in the Board of Cere- 
monies. Meanwhile he served as assistant ex- 
aminer of the Shun-tflen provincial examination 
(1675) and of the metropolitan examination 
(1676). In 1680 he was made prefect of Soo- 
chow, but soon returned home on account of the 
death of his mother. After completing the cus- 
tomary period of mourning (1683) he was made 
prefect of Yenchow, Shantung, an office he held 
for two years. During his administration he 
compiled the gazetteer of that prefecture, en- 
titled Yen-chou fu-chih^ 40 -f 1 

chilan^ printed in 1686. In 1685 he was pro- 
moted to the post of salt-controller of Shansi and 
in the following year (1686) was made secretary 
in the Transmission Office. 

In 1688 an embassy, headed by Songgotu 
[g. 2 ?,], was appointed to confer with the Russian 
delegates at Selenga concerning a boundary dis- 
pute. Upon the recommendation of Maci [g. 
v,]f a member of the embassy, Chang P^eng-ko 
and Ch'en Shih-an were added to the 

staff as Chinese secretaries. Details of the 
journey (May 30-Sept. 7, 1688) are clearly 
recorded by Chang P'eng-ko in his diary, en- 
titled FSng-sMh S-h-ssil 

hsing-ch^^ng hi, 1 chiian, which is included in the 
ts^ung-shUf I-hai chu-cN^n (see under Mei 
W6n-ting). In other collectanea it appears 
under the title, Feng-shih S-lo-ssU jih-chi (H 
12), with variations in the text. The embassy 
was, however, stopped in Outer Mongolia by 
Galdan^s [g. v.] invasion of that territory, and 
was ordered to return to Peking. Upon his 
arrival at the capital Chang was made sub- 
director in the Court of Judicature and Revision. 
On March 12, 1689 he was appointed governor 
of Chekiang, an office he held until 1694. Then 
he was successively made junior-president of the 
Board of War (1694-97) and concurrently com- 
missioner of education of Kiangnan; president of 
the Censorate (1697-98) ; president of the Board 
of Punishments (1698); and governor-general 
of Kiangnan and Kiangsi (1698-1700). In 
1699 he returned with Emperor Sheng-tsu to the 
North, and T^ao-tai (clan name iRW 

was made acting governor-general in his 
stead. In the same year (1699) Chang was 
repeatedly sent to Shensi to investigate a case of 
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corraptiori iEVolving a aumber of officials of that ; 
province. Upon his return to Peking in 1700' 
he submitted his report and was highly^. praised . 
by the emperor for his impartiality. 

On April 28^ 1700 Chang P^eng~ko was ap- 
pointed to succeed Yii Ch‘eng-lung [q, v.] as 
director-general of Yellow Elver Conservancy* 
During the ensuing eight years (1700-08) he 
devoted his entire attention to the problems of 
river control and distinguished himself as one 
of the experts on that subject in the Ching 
period. Realizing the need for administrative 
reorganization and centralized authority, Chang 
immediately after his appointment memorialized 
the throne, recommending (1) the dismissal of 
Hsu Tdng-hsi who had been appointed 

to assist Chin Fu [q. v,] in 1692 and who had 
previously held the post of assistant to the direc- 
tor-general of River Conservancy; (2) a whole- 
sale dismissal of the incompetent, and (3) better 
co-operation between the Board of Works and 
the Office of River Conservancy. In his methods 
Chang followed in general the plan laid down by 
his predecessors, Chin Fu and Yii Ch^^ng-lung. 
He recommended (1) deepening and widening of 
the lower reaches of the Yellow River by remov- 
ing the dike, Lan-huang-pa in order to 

accelerate the flow of the current and so facilitate 
disposal of the silt; (2) construction of a new 
canal near Chang-fu-k^ou to take the 

water from Lake Hung-tse and so keep 

the Yellow River from flowing into the lake; and 
(3) numerous other proposals, such as building 
dikes, repairing water gates, or deepening river- 
beds. He was lauded by the Emperor for his 
diligence and was considered a model for officials. 
During a fourth tour to South China (1703) 
Emperor Sh^ng-tsu praised Chang’s work in one 
of his poems. In the same year Chang was given 
the honorary title, Grand Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent. Relying on the proposal of a sub- 
ordinate, Chang recommended (1706) the open- 
ing of a canal to relieve the floods in Lake 
Hung-ts6. He and A-shan PJOi (clan name 
WffiK d. 1714), who was then governor- 
general of Kiangnan and Kiangsi, memorialized 
the throne inviting the Emperor to inspect the 
projected route. When on a sixth tour of South 
China (1707) the Emperor examined the route, 
he found that the canal as planned would occupy 
a large area of fertile land and destroy many 
tombs of the people. Consequently he ordered 
A-shan dismissed and Chang deprived of his 
honorary title. Chang was, however, re-instated 
in the following year (1708) when both the 


Tellow River and the Grand'Canal were reported 
in excellent condition.' . 

Late in 1708 Chang P^dng-ko was recalled to' 
Peking where he served successively as president 
of the Board of Punishments (1708-09), of the 
Board of Finance (1709-13), and of the Board of 
Civil Office (1713-14). In the meantime he 
served as chief examiner of the Shun-tflen pro- 
vincial examination (1713) and was commissioned 
to investigate several eases (1712), one involving 
accusations ■ between Chang Po-hsing and' Gali 
[qq. t;,]. - Upon the. death, late in 1714, of Ms 
father, Chang Lang (T. 1627-1714), 

Chang was given leave to observe the mourning 
period in Peking. ' ■ In 1718 he resumed his duties 
as president of the Board of Civil Office— a post 
he held until his death. Meanwhile he served 
twice (1718, 1721) as chief examiner of the metro- 
politan examination, and was twice in 1721 com- 
missioned to inspect river conservancy work in 
Shantung and southern CMhli. When Emperor 
Shih-tsung was enthroned, Chang P^^ng-ko was 
given (January 30, 1723) the honorary title, 
Grand Tutor of the Heir Apparent, and soon 
after (March 8, 1723) was made a Grand Secre- 
tary. When he died, early in 1725, he was given 
the posthumous honorary title, Junior Guardian, 
and was canonized as W4n-tuan 3S:®. In 1730 
his name was entered into the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen at Peking. 

During his administration as director-general 
of Yellow River Conservancy, Chang P^^ng-ko 
was authorized by the Emperor on April 18, 1701 
to compile an official work on river conservancy. 
On June 8, 1703 he submitted to the throne his 
manuscript contribution consisting of 2 chua7i of 
imperial edicts and 22 chuan of memorials and 
studies on river conservancy covering the period 
1684-1703. This manuscript was later re-edited 
by a contemporary, Chang Hsi-iiang 5^#^ 
(T, chin-shih of 1685, died at the age of 
82 sui) and published in 1725 under the title 
Ho-fang cMh, 12 chiian, A similar work, 
entitled Chang-hung tsou4, 24 chiXan, 

is also attributed to Chang but it was not printed 
until 1800. Chang’s collected works were com- 
piled by Chang Chih-ch^uan a descend- 

ant in»the fifth generation, and printed in 1882 
under the title, Chang IF tnAuan 

hung ch^uan-chif 1 4- 6 cMan, including his 
nierir-p^u. He was considered the first compiler 
of his native gazetteer, entitled Sui- 

ning hsienrchih, 6 chilan, printed in 1690. He 
compiled the complete works of Chu-ko Liang 
(see under Lu Shih-i) under the title 
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Chung-wu 8 ckilan^ which contains a preface ; 
by himself dated 1705. This work was printed 
in 1712 with a local gazetteer,' Ifo-, 

lung-kang chihj 2 cMaw, written by a contempo- 
rary,. Lo Ching (T. The printing 

blocks '.of both the above-mentioned works are ' 
said to .be preserved in the district, yamm of 
Nan-yang,. Honan, ' The Chung-wu chih was 
reprinted in 1814 ' by : Chou Wan-lan 
but .the, Wo4ung^kang chih was not included. ' 
Two collections of miscellaneous notes, entitled 
ft Hdn-yang-t2^ cho4Uf 8 cMan, 

printed in, 1716, and Tun4mng lu, 2 

chiXariy attributed to Chang, His essay on 
the military defense of the Yangtze, entitled 
Chiang-fang shvrlueh, was included 
in the Hmeh-hai lei-pien (see under Ts'ao Jung). 
Another essay on the control of the lower reaches 
of the Yellow Eiver, entitled Chih 

hda-^ho lufij appears in the Hdao fang-hu chat 
yii4i ts^ung~e¥ao (see under Hsti Chi-yii). Two 
collections of poems, entitled 
Nan-him shan-jen shih-ch^ao^ 16 chilan and 
Tz^-shih Mng4io cM, 1 -f 6 ctean, 
sometimes erroneously attributed to Chang 
P'§ng-ko, are the wTitings of a contemporary, 
Chang P‘eng-ch‘ung (T. 5^^ (^), 

H. June 23, 1688-1745, 

May 15. 

A number of Chang P'eng-ko^s descendants 
held public office, of whom the most prominent 
was Chang Wen-t^ao [q. y.] who was both a poet 
and a painter. 

[l/285/12a; 2/ll/16a; 3/11/la, 4/22/2a; 

4/76/13a; 7/9/14b; 9/13/la; Sui-ning hdm-chih 
(1929) 3/lla, 14b, 4/lOb; Ho~fang chih passim; 

€hia-ting hsien chih (1882) 27/SOb; 
Chang W^n-iuan hung nien-p^u.] 

J. C. Yang 

CHANG Po-hsing (T. H. 

Jan. 15, 1652-1725, Feb. 28, scholar and 
official, was a native of I-feng, Honan. He took 
his chin-shih in 1685, and was made a secretary 
of the Grand Secretariat in 1692. Early in 1695 
he returned home because of the death of his 
father and remained there for some years engaged 
in study and teaching. In 1699 a break in the 
dyke of the Yellow Eiver flooded the city of 
I-f4ng, and Chang Po-hsing led in stopping the 
break with sand bags. In the following year 
when the director-general of Eiver Conservancy, 
Chang P^^ng-ko [q. y.], saw the work he had him 
put in charge of seventy miles of repairs. Ap- 
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■ pointed intendant of the Chi-ning Circuit, Shan- 
tungj'in 1703 he drained flood waters from a large 
area and in addition did much to relieve sufferers 
,from 'famine.'. In 1706 he was sent to Kiangsu 
as Judicial Commissioner, and the next year was 
made governor of Fukien with special recognition 
of Ms merits by the Emperor who was then in 
Nanking on his last tour ■ of ' the 'South. While 
in Fukien he promptly relieved distress from 
famine, in three districts of Formosa, ' and sta- 
bilized the price of grain in Fukien by govern- 
ment importation and sale. He gave much 
attention to education, and established the 
Academy, Ao-ffing shu-ytian in Foo- 

chow in 1707. As a disciple of the Sung and 
Ming Confucianists he not only gave time to 
study and meditation but put his principles into 
action by destroying the images of gods of pesti- 
lence and converting their temples into free 
schools where sacrifices were made in honor of 
Chu Hsi (see under Hu Wei). Moreover, he 
ordered that the large number of girls from poor 
families then being brought up and tonsured by 
BuddMst nuns should be redeemed by their 
families, the officials to pay the cost in cases 
where the families were unable to do so. In 1709 
he prepared a memorial recommending that 
Eoman Catholic churches be turned into free 
schools, their membership dispersed, and foreign- 
ers throughout the provinces be ordered to return 
to their homes. Two years before there had 
occurred the controversy between the Emperor 
and the Papal Legate concerning the CMnese 
term for God and the reverence accorded to 
Confucius and to ancestors. Chang Po-hsing 
hoped, by these means, to stop the prevailing 
disintegration of morality which he attributed to 
the worship of a Lord superior to Heaven and to 
neglect of the customary sacrifices. His sugges- 
tions were not submitted, apparently because of 
Ms impending transfer. 

Early in 1710 Chang Po-hsing was transferred 
to the governorship of Kiangsu where he again 
grappled vigorously with famine and flood. In 
1713 he established at Soochow the academy, 
Tzti-yang (^®) shu-yilan. His efforts, for 
clean administration soon brought him into con- 
flict with the Manchu governor-general, Gali 
[g. t;.], and their mutual accusations were repeat- 
edly investigated by a commission headed by 
Chang P^eng-ko. Eeports unfavorable to Chang 
Po-hsing were discredited by the Emperor who 
upheld his reputation for honesty, and late in 
1715 called him to Peking. Great demonstra- 
tions of popular affection followed him on the 
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way. Overruling the official condemnation, the 
emperor gave him a place in the Imperial Study 
CMWM) and made him acting superintendent 
of government granaries. Here also, ..Chang 
engaged in relief for the Shun-then and Yung- 
phng prefectures. Near the end of 1720 he was 
made junior vice-president of the Board of Reve- 
nue and placed in charge of coinage, still super- 
intending the granaries. In the following year 
he took occasion to report on a break in the dykes 
of the Yellow River and later, after personal 
inspection, on its repairs. In the first year of 
Yung-clitmg (1723) he was made president of the 
Board of Ceremonies, He was posthumously 
given the title of Grand Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent and was canonized as Ch^ing-k'o 
In 1878 his name was placed in the temple of 
Confucius. 

Of the numerous writings of Chang Po-hsing, 
fourteen titles were given notice in the Imperial 
Catalogm (see under of Chi Ytin), one on river 
control, entitled — “fIF CM CMi4e in Schuarij 

completed in 1706 ; the rest mostly on ethical and 
philosophical subjects. Most of his works, in- 
cluding the Chil Chi i4e and collections of his 
shorter compositions CMng44‘ang 

chi and CMng44^ang hsu [^] chi), are pub- 
lished in the Che7ig44‘ang cNiXan-shu (^^) 
along with a number of other works by himself 
and earlier philosophers. This series which 
includes 63 titles was edited and first published 
by Chang himself at dates ranging from 1707 to 
1713, and reprinted in 1866, with supplements as 
late as 1887. His Hsing4i cMng- 

tmng, in 40 chum, a compendium of philosophy, 
was completed in 1725 a few weeks before his 
death, but is not known to have been printed. 
His son, Chang Shih-tsai SUSP® (T. 

H. 1695-1763, was also devoted to Sung 

philosophy and to the saving of the people from 
flood and famine. He became director-general 
of the Yellow River and Grand Canal Conserv- 
ancy, 1757-63. 


[l/271/5a; 2/12/9a; 3/61/la; 4/17/la; 18/9/3a; 

Chang ChHng-¥o kung nien-p^u 
(1739), by his sons; CMng44*ang ch^iian-shu 
"§*/31a; ChMg44‘ang hsu-chi l/20a; Watters, A., 
A Guide to the Tablets in a Temple of Confucius 
(1879) pp. 254-59.] 

Dean R. Wickes 

CHANG Pffi (T. H. ffiig), 1602- 
1641, founder of the politico-literary group known 
as Fu-sh^ ^jlfc, was a native of T^ai-ts^ang, 
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■ Kiangsu. An' ardent: ■ student , . from..' youth .up, 
•he developed' the, habit of .m.aking, frequent notes 
OB what he had read, .and therefore, :named: his 
■library, Chl-lu-chai or “Seven -Record- 

ings Studio’^. In 1620 .he made the acquaintance ' 
of Chang Ts^ai (T. H. 1596- 
1648),' and during the years 1623 . .to , 1628 , the,, two 
labored together in his studio. Because of their 
friendship and their combined literary interests 
they came to be known as “The Two Changs 
East of the River Lou^' ?S). Early in 

1628 they both went to Peking, Chang P^u as a 
senior licentiate, Chang Ts‘ai to take the metro- 
politan examination and win his chin-shih in that 
year. Chang Ts^ai was appointed magistrate of 
Lin-chffian, Kiangsi, and Chang Pffi went back 
to his native place where he organized the Fu-she 
which some sources take to mean “the society for 
the revival of ancient learning.” Although 
Chang Pli was granted his chin-shih at the next 
triennial examination of 1631, rather than take 
up the usual official career he chose to devote 
himself to his organization. 

Literary societies of the Ming dynasty date 
back to the beginning of the 17th century. The 
purpose of such groups was to “make friends by 
means of literature,” as the Analects my, and to 
help the members prepare for the examinations. 
The Fu-sh6 began with this modest objective, but 
under Chang Pffi^s skilled guidance it took in 
many small local units until it became a nation- 
wide social movement and a political force of 
great significance. Its first great meeting was 
held at Yin-shan in Wu-chiang, Kiangsu, in 1629; 
the second at Nanking in 1630, and the third at 
Hu-chdu, 7 U northwest of Soochow, in 1632— 
attended by thousands of scholars from all parts 
of the empire. The iistof members as recorded by 
Wu Ying-cH ^ii^ (T. H. ^lil, 1594- 
1645), and supplemented by Ms grandson Wii 
Ming-tao ' ^SSli JT. H. -^SlUR) 

under the title, Fu-she hsing-shih 

lu, includes 2,025 names. Its membership in- 
creased as it grew id influence and prestige. It 
brought pressure to bear on both Court and local 
officials, took a hand in appointments and re- 
movals from office, and recommended favorite 
candidates for the examination system. As its 
power increased so did the number and hatred of 
its enemies. Its chief opponents were the fol- 
lowers of the eunuch, Wei Chung-hsieii [g. t’.], 
and those who for one reason or another experi- 
enced the society's disapproval. 

In 1637 one, Lu W'en-sheng a native 

of Soochow, memorialized the Emperor denounc- 
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ing the Fu-sli^ as a corrupting and disturbing 
force in the nation. As a measure of defense 
Chang P'u proceeded to strengthen his organiza- 
tion by resort to more direct activities- of a politi- 
cal nature. The decree imposing the penalty of 
death on the prime minister, Hsileli Kiio-kuan 
(T. d. im, a.xkmr^sMh of 1619), 
and the substitution of Chou Yen-ju 
(T. H. IBS' d. 1644, chuang-yimi of 1613) 
early in, 1641 was in part a Fu-she manoeuvre. 
The promulgation of the manifesto of Nanking, 
entitled Livr-iu fan(j4ua}i ■ 

cAM, against Juan Ta-ch^eng [g. 'i;.] in 1639 was' 
a direct interference in „ politics,' on ' the part of. 
students. In - the summer of 1641-, Chang Phi 
died, and was given unofficially the posthumous 
name, Jen-hstieh hsien-sheng ' In 

the year following liis death, the Fu-she lield 
another meeting at Hu-chhu which was the last 
of the great gatherings. On the whole, the Ini- 
she carried on the traditions of the Tung-lin 
party Its membership included the 

descendants of prominent Tung-lin members, 
such as Huang Tsung-hsi [g. t’.], and for that 
reason was also known as ^hhe little Tung-lin” 
/MS#- When Juan Ta-ch‘Oig ordered the 
wholesale arrest of Fu-slie members he entitled 
his list of proscribed names, Huang-nan 

the Tung-lin members being thus slightingly, 
referred to ,,as Euang or ^locusts”, and the ■ 
Fu-sh§ m,embers,' as Aa'?! , or '- ^ffinfiedged - 

locusts”.,' . 

The Imperial Catalogue (see under Chi Yun) 
gives notice of four works by Chang P'u: a com- 
pilation of commentaries on the Odes, 

Shih-ching chu-shu ta-cldiian ho-chi, 
in 34 chilan; a work on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals, CEun-chHu san-shu, in 32 

chilmi; essays on historicai topics, 

Li4a:i shih4un cr-pien, in 10 cJiiian; and 
a collection of literary works by 103 authors of 
the Han, Wei and Six Dynasties, 

Han Wei Liu-ch‘ao pai-san ming- 
chia chi, in 118 chiian, the last being copied into 
the Ss'^-¥u Manuscript Library (see under Chi 
Ytin). His collected literary works ChH4u-chai 
chi (M^), in 15 chilan, were named after his studio. 


[M.l/288/18a; TUii-i¥ang-chou c/iiA (1910) 19/33a ; 
Ssu-^¥u 17/7a, 30/6b, 90/4b, 389/12a; Wii Wei-veh 
[g. t^i, mmmm Fu-sld chi skill in Mei-tsun 
chia’-ts^ang kao; Tii Teng-chhni Sfc^ 

SM-shik shih-mo in Chao-iai 

is^ung-sku; Hsieh Kuo-chen 
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Ming-ChOng chih-chi iang-she gvn- 

imig ¥ao (1934).] 

Tu Lien-chI: 

■. CHANG, Tai §i@ (T. WA H. 

Oct. o, 1597-1684?, historian and essay- 
ist,, was a native of- Shan-yin (Sliaolislng), I’he- 
kiang.: His great-grandfather, Chang Yiiaii-pien 
■§S7n?t (T. H. |#|P, 153SH588), became 
a chm-shih in 1571 witli highest honors. Like 
his . ancestors, he was a strict moralist. The 
grandfather of Chang Tai, named Chang Ju-iiii 
(H. d. 1625), was a chin-shik of 

1595 who held, among other posts, the intendancy 
of a 'Circuit '"in ' Kiangsi. But beginning with 
Chang Ju-lin the family gradually fell into luxuri- 
ous habits. Chang Tai’s uncles and his father, 
Chang Yiieh-fang (T. H. 

1572-1633, Feb. 5), were notoriously extrava- 
gant, building showy houses, maintaining several 
troupes of actresses, collecting antiques, and 
inclining to all sorts of sensual pursuits. Hence 
during his youth Chang Tai was accustomed to 
ail the luxuries of the time. He professed a liking 
for cosy houses, pretty maids and pages, colorful 
clothes, good cooking, horses, lanterns, fireworks, 
opera, music, antiques, flowers and birds. He 
was a connoisseur of tea and was an expert on 
water from natural springs for the making of tea. 
He learned to play the lute and organized a club 
for practicing it. 

Though he enjoyed a comfortable life, Chang 
Tai studied hard and achieved proficiency as a 
writer of prose. During the years 1627-31 his 
father served as secretary to the eleventh Prince 
of Lu (Chu Shou-yung, see under Chu I-hai), 
whose estates were in Yen-chou, Shantung. 
Chang Tai made’ several journeys to that city to 
visit his father; except for tliese journeys he spent 
most of his life at home or in the neighboring 
cities of Hangchow, Soochow, and Nanking. In 
1645, after Nanking fell to the Manchus, the 
thirteenth Prince of Lu, Cliu I--hai, fled to Shao- 
hsing and visited the home of Chang Tai where he 
was elaborately entertained. Later Chu I-hai 
became regent, making Shaohsing his capital for 
less than a year. Chang Tai served in ChuV 
court for two or three months, but resigned and 
went to live in the mountains southeast of Shao- 
hsing, taking with him a small part of his library 
which comprised some 30,000 chilan. Early in 
1646 he w’as forced to pay a large ransom to re- 
deem his son who had been kidnapped by one of 
Chu I-hai’s generals. That genera! later ran- 
sacked Chang’s home and destroyed almost a!! 
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his property. In July 1646 Shaohsing fell to the 
Manchus and Chang Tai fled to his retreat in the 
mountains, remaining there the rest of his life. 

The second phase of Chang Tai^s career con- 
trasts sharply with his early life of luxury. With 
the exception of some books, he now had no 
property. Refusing to acknowledge Manchu 
sovereignty by shaving his head, he led a hermit^s 
life in the mountains, suffering frequently from 
lack of shelter, clothing and food. While thus 
undisturbed, he took to writing and completed 
many manuscripts, mostly reminiscent of his 
eventful career and of happenings in the later 
Ming period. About 1665 he built a tomb where 
he hoped to be buried, and wrote his epitaph in 
which are listed the titles of fifteen works he had 
written. Only a few of these works are extant — 
the most celebrated being a collection of notes 
on his experiences and on customs that pre- 
vailed at the close of the Ming period, entitled 
Tao-an ming4, 8 chuan. It was 
first printed from an incomplete manuscript by 
Chin Chung-ch^un (T. in his col- 
lectanea, Yen-yun chia-pien (1775). 

Although this edition contains only about a third 
of the more complete edition of 1852 in the 
Yikh-ya t'ang ts‘ung-shu (see under Wu Ch^ung- 
yiieh), it nevertheless has several articles not 
included in the latter w^ork— some giving informa- 
tion about Chang Tai's relation with the Prince 
of Lu (Chu I-hai). Another work by Chang Tai 
is a collection of writings in prose, entitled 
Lang-hsuan win<hif 6 chuan, first 
printed in 1877 from a well-preserved manuscript. 
He also wrote a work about West Lake, Hang- 
chow, entitled Hsi-hu meng-hsurii 

5 ckuan. It was written about 1671 from 
memory. Mention is made of it in the Ssii-k'u 
Catalogue (see under Chi Yun) and it was 
printed in 1883 in the W u4in chang4cu ts^ung-pien 
(see under Ting Ping) . Another important work 
by Chang Tai is a history of the Ming period, 
entitled Shih-kuei is^ang’^shu, 220 

chUarij with a supplement {hou-chi in 

63 4- 1 chuan, A manuscript copy of the main 
part-said to be the original draft— is in the pos- 
session of Professor Chu Hsi-tsu 
(b. 1879) ; and a manuscript of the supplement is 
in the Kuo-hsueh Library, Nanking. It is be- 
lieved that Ku Ying-t*ai [^. ?;.] drew much infor- 
mation from it for the writing of his Ming-shih 
chi-shih pen-mo (see under Ku Ying-t^ai). When 
Mao Chfi-ling [g. v.] was serving on the Commis- 
sion for the compilation of the official Ming his- 
tory {Ming-shih) he wTote to Chang Tai request- 
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ing that a copy of the manuscript be made for 
the use of the Commission, Whether this re- 
quest was granted is not known. 


[Lang-hsuan win-chi (1935), pp. 101-29, 137-40; 
M.60/3/10a; Mao Ghfi-ling, Hsi-ho win-chi, 
i7/13a; W.M.S.C.K., l/4a.l 

Fanc Chao-ying 

CHANG-t^ai. See under Jangtai. 

CHANG T'ing-shu (T. d. 1729, 

official, was a native of Han-ch‘6ng, Shensi, His 
father, Chang Ku-hsing (5^®^, a chin-skih of 
1667), was grain intendant of Nanking. Chang 
Tfing-shu became a chin-shih in 1682 and after a 
period of study in the Hanlin Academy received 
the rank of a compiler. In 1691 he became dia- 
rist attached to the Office for Keeping a Diary of 
the Emperoris Movements 
and after several promotions he was made in 1706 
junior vice-president of the Board of Civil Office. 
Soon after this he was associated with Sihana 
(Grand Secretary, 1702-08) and Hsiao 
Yung-tsao [g. y.] in reviewing a case which in- 
volved several officials. In 1709 he became presi- 
dent of the Board of Punishments, but in the 
following year was removed from office for com- 
muting sentences by his own authority. In 1712 
he was again placed in office as president of the 
Board of Works, and was a member of the second 
commission to try the case of Chang Po-hsing and 
Gali [qq. v.] which recommended that the latter 
be dismisred. In 1713 he was again president of 
the Board of Punishments, but in 1723 was 
degraded five ranks on a charge of purposely 
giving too light a sentence to ChTm Meng-iei 
[q. V.]. He then returned home. His son, Chang 
Chin a chin-shih of 1713 'who held the 

sinecure post of secretary of the Supervisorate 
of Imperial Instruction, also took sick leave and 
returned home. In 1728 Chang Tfing-shu was 
accused of having some years before accepted a 
bribe, but he died while on the way to his trial. 
Chang Chin was banished for not securing de- 
livery of the funds in question, and his family 
property was confiscated. Another son, Chang 
Yen 5^^, a chin-shih of 1715, once held office 
as a secretary of the Board of Revenue, 


[l/270/6a; 2/13/5a; 3/60/28a; 4/21/18b; 

12/14/40h.] 

Dean R. Wickes 

CHANG T‘ing-yti (T. H. 

Oct. 29, 1672-1755, April 30, official, 
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was a native of T'ung-ch'eng, Anhwei. He was 
born in Peking where his father, Chang Ying 
[g. v,]y a Grand Secretary from 1699 to 1701, was 
then serving as a compiler of the Haniin Acad- 
emy. In 1700 Chang Thng-yii himself became a 
chin-sMh and was selected a bachelor of the lian- 
' tin' Academy. There he studied Manchu and in' 
1703 was made a corrector. A year later (1704) 
he was appointed to service in the Imperial Study 
(see under Chang Ting). After various promo- 
tions he rose (1720) to the post of senior vice- 
president of the Board of Punishments and a 
year later to senior vice-president of the Board 
of Civil Offices. After Emperor Shih-tsung 
ascended the throne he showed Chang Thng-yii 
special favors, appointing him, early in 1723, a 
tutor to the imperial princes, and president of 
the Board of Ceremonies. Later in the same 
year Chang was made chancellor of the Haniin 
Academy, and president of the Board of Revenue. 
He was also appointed a director-general for the 
compilation of the Ming Dynastic History (Ming- 
shih)f the preparation of which had taken place 
intermittently since 1645 (see under Feng Ch^uan 
and Wan Ssh-t‘ung). In 1725 he was made an 
acting Grand Secretary and in the following year, 
Granld Secretary, in which capacity he served 
unti his retirement. In the meantime he held 
concurrently many important posts and served 
many times as examiner in the metropolitan and 
other examinations. It is probable that most of 
the edicts of the Yung-cheng period were com- 
posed by him. In 1729, %vhen the campaign 
against the Eleuths was being planned, a special 
bureau was established to conduct the war with 
efficiency and secrecy. This bureau, known 
thereafter as the Chiin-chi ch'u 
“Bureau of Military Affairs”, continued till the 
close of the dynasty. Gradually it became the 
most important office in the empire, taking over 
most of the powers of the Grand Secretariat in 
composing and issuing edicts and sending out 
instructions to provincial authorities. Thus it is 
not inappropriate to render the name of the 
bureau, Council of State or Grand Council, 
and its members, Grand Councilors. Chang 
T^ing-yli, Yin-hsiang and Chiang T'ing-hsi 
[qq, v.]^ were the first officials to be entrusted with 
this responsibility, Chang holding the post until 
he retired in 1749. 

Chang T^ing-yu was highly favored by Em- 
peror Shih-tsung and was showered with many 
gifts. In 1723 he w^as given a residence — prior to 
that time he lived in a house presented to his 
father in 1677 — and in 1729 was provided with a 
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larger establishment. An old garden south of 
the Ytian-ming Yuan was allotted to him in 1725 
in order that he might be near the emj.)eror during 
the latter^s sojourns at the Slimmer Palace. 
This garden once belonged to Songgotii [^. t’.], 
and after Chang occupied it, came to be known 
as Ch'eiig-huai yuan ■ Upon Changes 

retirement it was converted into a residence for 
the officials serving in the Imperial Study (sec 
under Chang Ying) or in the School for Princes 
(see under Yin-chen). This garden, celebrated 
in poems by many writers, seems to have been 
destroyed in 1860. In addition, Chang was often 
presented with money and once (early in 1728) 
was given a pawn shop which was capitalized at 
35,000 taels. He was also granted the title of 
Junior Guardian (1729) and the minor hereditary 
rank of ChHng-ch^e tu-yil of the first class which 
was inherited by his son, Chang Jo-ai 
(T. H. WE, 1713-1746). 

Chang Thng-yii was trusted by the emperor in 
matters of great importance. When defeat at 
the hands of the Eleuths (see under Furdan) 
caused a setback in the conquest of the northwest, 
a conference of high officials was called (1734) 
to decide on a future policy. Chang led a delega- 
tion of officials who advised the emperor to cease 
hostilities— -an act that resulted in the peace 
negotiations of 1734 (see under A-k'o-tuu). 
When Emperor Shih-tsung died (1735) he pro- 
vided in his will that the names of Chang and 
0-er-t‘ai [g. v,] should be celebrated in the Im- 
perial Ancestral Hall — the highest honor that 
could be conferred on an official. 

Chang Tffng-yii enjoyed great favor with 
Emperor Kao-tsung for several years more. In 
1735, soon after that emperor succeeded to the 
throne, he elevated Chang to a viscount of the 
third class. As one of four regents, Chang helped 
to conduct national affairs for several years and 
was rewarded, early in 1738, with the rank of 
earl of the third class with hereditary rights. In 
1739 he received the title of Grand Guardian, 
Nevertheless, be gradually lost the emperor's 
favor. In 1741 Liu T'ung-hslin [g. v.] memo- 
rialized the throne to the effect that too many of 
CliangV relatives from T'ung-ch'eng were em- 
ployed in the government service. Chang was 
consequently warned to be more circumspect in 
this matter. Early in 1743 his rank of earl was 
declared no longer inheritable. As he was get- 
ting old, and perhaps senile, he begged repeatedly 
for permission to retire, but the request was 
denied on the ground that one who after death 
was to be celebrated in the Imperial Ancestral 
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Hall should die in the service of the dynasty. 
Finally on January 1, 1750, the emperor per- 
mitted him to retire and agreed that he should 
leave Peldng in the springtime. On January 16, 
C!hang requested an audience with the emperor 
Mid hi the course of the interview^ begged to 
know what assurance there was that his name 
would be celebrated in the Imperial Ancestral 
Hall To relieve his doubts the emperor pub- 
lished an edict and composed a poem. On the 
i9th Chang was to have gone to the palace to 
thank the emperor, but owing to a severe storm, 
sent his son instead. The -emperor, already 
annoyed at Changes apparent distrust, now be- 
came angry and expressed his sentiments frankly 
to the Grand Secretaries. On the following day 
Chang appeared at the Palace to beg forgiveness 
for his discourtesy of the preceding day. The 
Grand Secretaries were now blamed for divulging 
a secret, and Chang was taken to task for being 
disingenuous. A few days later the emperor 
deprived him of his rank of Earl Ch'in-hsiian 
the designation given him four months 
earlier, and declared that though Chang’s name 
did not deserve to be entered in the Imperial 
Ancestral Hall after his death, his request would 
nevertheless be granted. When Chang, late 
in May 1750, announced the time of his depar- 
ture, it happened that the emperor’s eldest son 
had died only a few days previously. Chang w’'as 
reprimanded for this breach of ceremony and the 
promised posthumous honor was denied to him. 
He returned to his home and to the long-deferred 
retirement, bearing only the title of an ex-Grand 
Secretary. 

The punishment meted out to Chang Tdng-yii 
did not cease after he left Peking. A son-in-law 
was found to be an ex-con\ict who was involved 
in the case of Lii Liu-liang [q. z;.], and was fur- 
thermore accused of irregularities as commis- 
sioner of education in Szechwan. In 1750 Chang 
himself was about to be deprived of all his 
property, but was finally let off with a fine and 
with orders to return every item of the imperial 
gifts that he had received during the fifty years 
of his official life. However, when he died five 
years later, he was posthumously granted the 
iong-coveted honor of having his name cele- 
brated in the Imperial Ancestral Hail— the only 
Chinese official to be so recognized. He was 
canonized as Wen-ho 

A manuscript collection of Chang Thng-yii’s 
early poems was destroyed by fire. In 1737 he 
prepared another collection, entitled CNHg-hmi 
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yuan shih-hmanj (^^),|i2 chmn, which con- 
tained his poems up to 1735, including early 
ones rewritten from memory. . He also left a 
collection of works in prose, entitled Ch'eng- 
huai yuan wen4s‘u7i (3SC#), 15 ckuafL In 
1746 he brought together Ms miscellaneous notes 
on ethics,, literature and other subjects, entitled 
Ch‘eng4iuai yuan yii (^), 4 chmn;. and three 
years later compiled his own nien-p^% 6 chuan. 
These four works, collectively known as 
huai yuan ch^uan-ckij became very rare but were 
later reprinted by his descendants. Most of his 
other literary undertakings consist of official 
publications in which he acted as compiler or 
director-general. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Ming-^shih which was finally com- 
pleted under his direction in 332 -h 4 ckiian and 
printed in 1739; and the ‘'veritable records” 
see under Chiang T'ing-hsi) of the reigns 
of Emperors Sheng-tsu and Shih-tsung. It is 
recorded that his editorship of the records of 
Emperor Sheng-tsu’s reign particularly pleased 
Emperor Shih-tsu, perhaps for having sup- 
pressed references to the latter’s intrigues in ob- 
taining the throne. Chang Tfing-yti was natu- 
rally gifted as a writer, and his ability to com- 
pose imperial edicts won Emperor Shih-tsu’s 
approval. 

Chang T'ing-yu had three sons. The eldest, 
Chang Jo-ai, was a chin-shih of 1733 and a Han- 
lin compiler who later rose to sub-chancellor of 
the Grand Secretariat (1743-46). He inherited 
the earldom in 1738, but was deprived of it in 
1743. . The second son, Chang Jo-cli'eng 

(T. H. mm, m,' J an, 22, 1722- 

1770), was a ekin-shih of 1745 and a Hanlin 
compiler. He and the third son, Chang Jo- 
fing (T. H. m9, d. 1802), 

both rose to be sub-chancellors of the Grand 
Secretariat, Chang Jo-tfing l)ecame president 
of the Board of Punishments (1800-1802) and 
was canonized as Ch'ln-k'o 


[Ch*^ng4iuni yuan 'chti-j^n tzti-iing nien^p^u 
(^ASiT^gf); l/294/5b; 2/14/21b; 3/14/6a; 
7/13/4b ; 9/18/23a ; Mm-i tsa-ckih, 

no. 3 (1927); T^ung-chiu chi, chuan 22 ; 

Chang-shih tsung-p^u ( 1890 ) passim.] 

: FANGCHAO-YrNG.,'; , 

CHAHG Ts'un-jen d.' 1652, a:''n of 

Liao-yang, was a colonel in the Ming army 
under Tsu Ta-shou [g. v.] when the latter sur- 
rendered to the Manchus in 1631, He joined 
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tlie,/Mancliu^' to time-,' was made,, a ^ 

liereditary colonel o,! the fir>st class, and in 1636 
was, appointed president cMng of 

the ..Geiisorate with the hereditary title of baron 
{meircn i janggin ^’^^'^) 'oi the third class. 
(Some sources say the title was of the first class). 
In, 1640,, and 1641,. he, submitted plans and sug- 
gestions for the , campaign against the Mings, 
including tlie taking, of Chin-choii with the, aid 
of propaganda literature addressed to the Mon- 
gols inside the city, wall. .After the fall of Chin- 
..chou in ,1642 he wrote to Wu San-kuei [g..^ a;.] 
urging him to come over to the Manchu s.ide. 
In ..the summer of that year, with, the extension 
of the banner system to Chinese auxiliaries,, he 
was made /M-fren ejen iieutenant- 

geuerai, of the Chinese Bordered Blue Banner. 
In 1643 he served under Jirgalang [q. t’.] and was 
in charge of the camion of his Banner at the tak- 
ing of the cities of Chung-hoii-so (November 6) 
and Chden-t'un-'wei (November 11). Serving 
under Yecen (1586-1648) in 1644, he 

subjugated a large part of Shansi, and com- 
manded the artiller}^ of his banner in the taking 
of the provincial capital, Taiyuanfu. He also 
followed Dodo [q. v.] in Honan and Kiangnan, 
making effective use of his artillery. 

In 1645 he served under Bolo [g. «;.] in the sub- 
jugation of Chekiang, and he became governor- 
general of that province. He recommended that 
opportunity for an official career be given to 
scholars by renewal of the civil service examina- 
tions and that agricultural taxes be lightened. 
Both of these suggestions were decreed by the 
emperor. He was successful in resisting the 
attacks of the Southern Ming armies under 
Fang Kuo-an (a brigade-general for Prince Lu, 
see under Chu I-liai) and Ma Sliih-ying [g. z;.]. 
In December 1645 he was made governor-general 
of Chekiang and Fukien. He continued to be 
successful in defeating supporters of Ming 
princes, not only in Chekiang but in Honan and 
Kiangnan which he “pacified^^ in 1646. Plead- 
ing illness, he resigned about the end of 1647; 
but as his successor had not arrived, he continued 
in office for some months during which his forces 
regained three more districts and captured 
Southern Ming leaders. In 1649 he was made 
governor-general of Chihli, Shantung, and 
Honan. In 1652 he was given the hereditary 
title of viscount (jinggini hnfan 
of the first class. He died soon after and was 
given posthumously the honorary title of Grand 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent and the name 
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.Ghung-chun He was highly praised by 

Emperor Sheng-tsu (see under Eleiig Clfiao- 

fang). 


Il/243/lla; 2/78/13a; 4/5/lla; Hauer, E., JCaf- 
kuoJang4ueh pp. 277, 281, 294 ff., 575; i/177/4a: 
34/275/4a.] 

Dean R. Wickes 

CHANG Tsung-yiian (T. 

1752?-1800, scholar, was a native' of Shan-yin, 
Chekiang, ■ and ,' a distant relative of ' Chang 
Hstieh-ch^ig [g. z;.], .His family,, once well- 
to-do, met reverses of fortune during his grand- 
father’s time, chiefly owing to a disastrous tidal 
wave. His ■ father, Chang C.hi.n-lin 
(T. .3i^ H, 1714-1789), held a minor 

post in the Board of Revenue and in 1748 was 
made head of a post station in Shantung. Chang 
Tsung-yuan was born and reared at Tzfi-ch‘uan, 
Shantung, where his father served as jaii-w^arden 
during the years 1749-68. Later he lived with 
his family in Peking where he studied under 
Shao Chin-han [q. z;.]. It was through the lat- 
ter’s influence that he came to devote himself to 
the reconstruction or collation of lost or dis- 
torted texts. He obtained his cku-jen degree in 
1786. About 1794 he lived at the residence of 
Ho Tlen-ch'u (T. H. 

chu-jen of 1784), a native of Po-chou, Anhui, who, 
like him, was a disciple of Shao Chin-lian. Re- 
turning to Peking about three years later (1797?), 
Chang Tsung-yuan became an ardent devotee of 
a Buddhist monk named Ming-hsin (lay 

name Wang Shu-hsun who attracted 

much notoriety by his esoteric doctrines. A few 
years later Ming-hsin was banished, and Chang 
Tsung-yuan, implicated with him, was deprived 
of his chu- jen degree. In addition to this mis- 
fortune Chang’s landlord, annoyed by his pov- 
erty and his peculiarities of temper, burnt the 
greater part of the manuscript drafts of the 
works to wKich Chang had devoted the best 
years of his life. Disheartened and in destitute 
circumstances, he fell ill and died m 1800. 

Manuscript drafts of six texts reconstructed by 
Chang Tsung- 3 *iian later came into the pos- 
session of Sun Hsing-yen [g. z;.], who with Yen 
K*o-chlin [g. v.] and other scholars edited and 
printed them in Sun’s PHng-ching ktian is^ung- 
shu. Among them is the Hun huan 

2 chuan, a dost’ history of governmental or- 
ganization in the Han dynasty, written about 
197 A.D. by Ying Shao |g8& (T. #^[^1), 
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an official and scholar of the Later Han dynasty. 
The most important single contribution by 
Chang Tsung-yiian is the 
Sui-shu ching-chi chih ¥ao-cMngy in %vhich he 
criticized the bibliographical section of the Sui 
Dynastic History. Only a part of the manu- 
script drafts of this voluminous work was pre- 
served by Ho Yuan-hsi (see under Chang Hai- 
p^eng) and also by Ch^ien I-chi and Ch^ien T^ai- 
chi [qq, v,]. The part dealing with the section on 
historical works in the above-mentioned bib- 
liography was printed in 1877 in 13 cMan, and 
this part seems to have some relation to the lost 
Shih’-chi ¥ao of Chang Hsueh-ch'eng. It is 
reported by some that Ma Kuo-han [q, t?.], in 
compiling his Yii-han shan-fang chi-i shu, made 
use of the manuscript drafts of Chang Tsung- 
yiian, but this seems to be an error. 


[l/490/14b; 2/72/41b; 4/i34/20a.; 10/23/20b; Wang 
Chung-min 

in Fu-jen hsueh-chihj vol. Ill, 

no. 1 (1932).] 

Hibomu Momose 

CHANG Wei-p‘ing (T. H. -^01, 

few, Oct. 27, 1780-1859, 

Oct. 13, official and poet, was a native of P^an- 
yii (Canton). For his early education he was 
indebted to his father, Chang Ping-wen 
(T. H. illll, 1753-1826), who was a 

teacher and a chu-jen of 1801. Before he was 
thirty sui Chang Wei-p^ing achieved fame as a 
poet in South China, and when he went to 
Peking in 1807 he was regarded as a rival of the 
poets in the capital. In 1822 he received his 
chin-skih degree and was appointed, later in that 
year, acting magistrate of Huang-mei, Hupeh. 
He is remembered by the people of that district 
for the help he rendered, at great risk to his life, 
during a flood in 1823. In the latter year he was 
transferred temporarily to Sung-tzh, and in the 
following year became magistrate of Kuang- 
chi — both in Hupeh. He resigned in 1825, and 
was appointed acting sub-prefect of Hsiang- 
yang, Hupeh, but returned to his home in Can- 
ton, owing to his father^s death. In 1829 he 
became a supervisor of the Academy known as 
Hstieh-hai t'ang (see under Juan Yiian) — a 
position he again filled in 1838. In 1832 he 
resumed official life and held the following tem- 
porary posts in Kiangsi: sub-prefect of Yiian- 
chow, magistrate of T^ai-ho (1^2), second class 
sub-prefect at Chi-an (1835), and prefect of 
Nan-k'ang (1835-36). In 1836 he requested 
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: leave to retire, .and after a visit to'Lu-shan Sllj 
returned to Canton. In 1837 he made a j ourney 
to Kuei-lin, Kwangsi, and upon his return, in 
the same year, he moved to a garden called Tung- 
yliaii which he rented in the area known as 
Hua-ti across the river from Canton. In 
1846 his second son, Chang Hsiang-t'ai (see 
below) bought and rebuilt for him a garden 
styled T'ing-sung iu eastern Hua-ti) 

where he devoted himself to study and to writing. 
He died at his ancestral home in the inner city, 
Canton, and was buried at Yin-k'^ng ling 
east of the city. 

Chang Wei“plng was, in his time, one of the 
Three Masters of Verse in Kwangtung 
H-?*, the other two being T'an Ching-chao 

mmm (t. h. ^ii, 1773-1830), 

a ckin-shih of 1817, and the author of the 

THng-yun lou sMh-c¥ao; and Huang 
P‘ei-fang (T. H. #:&, ## 

ilJA, 1779-1859), a native of Hsiang-shan, a 
senior licentiate of 1804, and the author of some 
thirty works, among which are: 

Ling4iai lou shih-cWao, 12 chuan; Ling-hai lou 
ching4 (Sil), 2 chuan; and Hsiang- 

shih shih-hua, 4 chiXan (1810). These three 
poets, and four others, organized a Poetry Club, 
known as Yiin-chffian Shih-she 
which erected (1812) on White Cloud Mountain, 
northeast of Canton, a retreat called Yun-chHian 
Shan-kuan (Ul®). 

As a writer Chang Wei-p^ing excelled both in 
verse and in prose. His poems were printed, 
and continuously supplemented, under various 
titles — the most complete collection being the 
Sung-hsin shih^hi, 27 chuan^ which 
includes his verse written during the years 
1794 to 1858. His or poems in irregular 
meter (but disposed according to fixed patterns), 
entitled mmm Eai-tHen hsia-c¥ang^ 3 
chiian^ were printed with a supplement entitled 
Yu-hsiang-tHng tz% 1 chiian^ which 
contains a number of poems that he wrote to 
commemorate his fiancee who died before their 
marriage. Chang Wei-pfing compiled the 

KuchcEao shih-j^n cMng4ueh in 
two series— the first 60 cMan, being 

printed in 1830; the second (Zl^), 57 chiXan^ 
in 1842. Though the last chiXan is numbered 64, 
the actual number of chiXan is 57. This work 
consists of biographical sketches of men of let- 
ters of the Chhng period with information and 
criticism drawn from various sources, as well as 
comments by the compiler. Another work of a 
similar nature is the I4'an4u, 2 chuan— 
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the first chuan dealing with poets and scholars 
in general, the second including only poets who 
were natives of :Kw,angtung. The miscellaneous 
prose works, of Chang Wei-phng were printed 
under the collective title Sung-hsin 

wen-ch^aoi 10 chilmi. His rhythmical prose, 
0n,titled THng-sung lu pien- 

Vi wen cJVaOj 4 chilan^ -was published with a 
preface dated 1843. His other works in prose 
are: Hua-chia hsien-Van, 16 chuan 

(preface dated 1839), consisting of 32 paintings 
by a student, Yell Meng-ts'ao (T. 

H. depicting important incidents in the 

life of Chang Wei-phng with poems and essays 
relating to the incidents, which Chang and his 
friend had composed; Kuei-yu jih- 

chi, 3 chuan, a diary which he wrote in 1837 
about his trip to Kuei-lin; Ching- 

tziji i-Vung, 48 chiian; Tu-ching chiu-i, 

2 chiian; and the Shih-ching, His works, 
entitled THng-sung4u shih-hua (^|S), Sung- 
hsin jih4u (0^), Sung-hman 

sui-pi, and Lao-yil hsien-hua, were 

included in the Kuo-ch‘ao shih-jen cheng4ueh 
and in the I4^an4u. 

Chang Wei-phng was interested in painting 
and calligraphy and gained recognition in both 
fields. He was also an expert in medicine which 
he studied for forty years. He loved pines, and 
incorporated in his pseudonym, and in the titles 
of most of his works, the character sung 
meaning pine. A perusal of his Sung-hsiian 
sui-pi discloses the fact that he was one of the 
few writers of his time who appreciated the 
works of Ts^ui Shu [q. z?.] and the foresight of 
Ch^en Li-ho (see under Ts^ui Shu) in printing 
and thus preserving Ts^ui^s works. 

Chang Wei-phng had four sons. The three 
who survived him were: Chang Hsiang-chin 
(T. 1817-1858), a chii-jen of 

1837; Chang Hsiang-t'ai a chil-jen of 

1849; and Chang Hsiang-chien (T. 

a chil-jen of 1839. A daughter, Chang 
Hsiu-tuan (T. ^jr), was a poetess, 

and the author of the mmmnm Pi-wu lou 
shih-ch‘ao. Two grandsons, Chang Chao-chia 
(T. ^^), and Chang Chao-ting ^ 
(T. were chin-shih of 1865 

and 1877 respectively, and both became com- 
pilers in the Hanlin Academy. 


tl/491/lOb; 2/73/29b; 5/79/4b; 7/44/9a; 19/^Jk/ 
31b; 26/3 /54b; 29/9/16; 21/9/lOa; P^an-yu hsien 
chih (1871); P^an-yu hsien hm-chih (^jfe, 1931); 

Kuang-chou fu chih (1879) 95 /5a, 
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96/2a; Hsiang-shan hsien chih (1879) 

16/13b, . 21; Jung Chao-tsu 

Lingnan Journal, voL HI, no. 4, 

pp. 1-147,] 

Li Man-kubi 

CHANG Wen-t‘ao (T. #?&, MM. 

H. i&iii, mmh 

June 26, 1764-1814, poet and painter, w^as a 
great-great-grandson of Chang P^eng-ko [g. z?.]. 
His ancestral home was in Sui-ning, Szechwan, 
but he was born in Kuan-t^ao, Shantung, where 
his father, Chang Ku-chien (T. 

a licentiate of 1741), served as magistrate in the 
years 1760-69. Chang Wen-t^ao became a 
chil-jen in 1788 and a chin-shih in 1790 and was 
selected a bachelor in the Hanlin Academy. In 
1791 he asked leave to return to his native place, 
and late in the following year (1792) he and his 
second wife, Lin P‘ei-huan (T. 

another ming )iM), journeyed back to the capital. 
Upon his arrival in Peking, early in 1793, he was 
made a corrector in the Hanlin Academy, a 
post he held for four years (1793-97). Once 
more he went back to Sui-ning (1797), but re- 
turned to Peking in the following year (1798) 
by way of Pao-chi, Shensi, where he wrote a 
poem of eighteen stanzas, entitled 
Su Pao-chi Vi-pi, This poem, which treats of 
the sufferings of the common people in times of 
confusion, immediately won for him nation-wide 
fame and comparison with the great T^ang poet, 
Tu Mu (T. 803-852), who wrote on 

the same theme. In 1800 he was made assistant 
examiner of the Shun-then provincial examina- 
tion and was appointed in 1801 professor in the 
Department of Study of the Hanlin Academy. 
In 1805 he was made a censor, and in this 
capacity became famous for his straightforward 
utterances. After serving as assistant examiner 
in the metropolitan examination in 1809, he was 
made in the same year director of the Depart- 
ment of Grants in the Board of Civil Office. In 
the following year (1810) he was appointed pre- 
fect of Lai-chou, Shantung, a post he held until 
1812 when, having offended his superior by his 
outspoken manner, he resigned. He then went 
to Wu-hsien, Kiangsu, where he built a residence 
which he styled Lo-then Then-sui lin-wu ^32 
55MM, ‘^Having Po Chti-i 0®^ (T. 

Lo-then, 772-846?) and Lu Kuei-m^ng 
(T. H. 551^ T‘ien-sui, d. ca. 

881) as my neighbors”. He died two years later. 

As a poet Chang Wen-t'ao was highly praised 
by many contemporaries such as Hung Liang- 
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chi and Yflan Mei [qq. «.j. Being a poet of wide of verse, entitled Hsiang-yuan ckai 

I’epiitationy he had' a great many literary 'friends,. - ■ aMWao. 
a.mong -theiii. Sun IMiig-ye^^^ — * — 

Hswhd, Fa-shih-shan.y' € Huai-yu v.\ [l/490/7b; 2/72/50a;, 3/244/46a, 7/44/l,a;' 

Wang Ch‘'ksun (see under Siiih Yun-yti),;,! 19/X^^fc./36b; 2!/6/19b; 23/51 /10a; 29 /7/7a; iSw?- 
Ping“shou (T. HIM H. 1754- ning hsien cMh {1^29 passmi, for characters see 

1815), Li Keng-yiin (T. H. #ffl, under Chang P*eng-ko); L.T.C.L.H.M., 271a. lists 

1754-1817), and Wang Hsueh-hao 11 paintings attributed to Chang W5ii-kao.} 

m (T. H. mm 1754-1832). Chang j. a Yang 

Wen4^ao was also an intimate 'friend of two ■ 

fellow-pro-vinciai poets — Li Ting-yuan (see under CHANG Yin-hiian (T- ' 

Li riao-ylian) and P'eng Hui-cM MM'M (T. ■■ ^A), ,Feb. 8, T837-1900, Aug. 20, -diplomat, 
H. cku’jen of 1800)— whom lie was a native of the town of Fo-slian (Fatslian), 

often mentions in his verse. In his introduction in the district of Nan-liai (Canton). As a young 
to a poem, entitled Tseng Kao ■ man he was talented and adventurous. ' Failing 

Lan-shu fung-nien^ he states that the last 40 to become a hsiu-ts^ai in his first district exam- 
chapters of the famous novel Htmg4ou meng ination, he did not try again, but spent much of 
(see under Ts^ao Chan) were added to the novel his time in the study of foreign relations. Fie 
by Kao £ (T. chii-jen of 1788 and purchased the- title of a student of the Imperial 

chin-shih of 1795)— thus giving information of Academy and later the rank of magistrate, 
real value concerning the authorship of that About 1864 he was sent to Shantung as an 
novel. expectant magistrate and while there was highly 

Chang Wen-t^ao was both a calligrapher and a regarded by bis superior, Ting Pao-ch^n \q. v,] 
painter— being ranked in the latter field with the who was then provincial judge of Shantung in 
Ming artist, Hsii Wei (T. charge of an army fighting the Nien banditti (see 

H. eHilJA), 1521-1593. He was under Seng-ko-lin-cli fin). Ting became finan- 

one of twelve members of the Hanlin Academy cial commissioner (1865) and later governor 
who in 1800 were selected to write on a screen (1867) of that province. As such he was trusted 
in the Yang Hsin Tien a hall in the by the Court in Peking to suppress bandits and 

Palace. to look after dikes the rivers. In matters of 

A collection of Chang Wen-t^o^s verse, en- river conservancy he relied much on the knowi- 
titled CKuan-shan shihrts^aOy 20 edge and advice of Chang Yin-huan whom he 

chuariy was printed in 1815. This selection, entrusted also with the composition of his me- 
arranged by himself chronologically, consists of morials and other documents. For a time Chang 
poems written during the years 1778-1813, was likewise in charge of the training of a bat- 
Another selection of verse, arranged by Shih talion of cavalry from Heilungkiang. By 1860 
Yiin-yu under the title CKuan-shan shih4s'ao he was promoted to the rank of an expectant 
hsuan (^), 6 chuan^ appeared in 1817 m the intendant. He was sent, however, to serve 
collectanea, Shih4i-chu Huang-shih ts‘ung-shu under the gOYemov-gmemlj Li Han-chang (see 
(see^ under Huang P'ei-iieh). A supplement under Li Hung-chang), as chief of Li's military 
in 6 chiian to the CKuan-shan shih4s^ao secretariat at Wuchang, Hupeh, 
was edited by Ku Han (see under Ku K^uei- In 1874, owing to the Japanese invasion of 
kuang) and printed in 1849. Formosa (see under Sh^n Pao-ch^n), all the 

Chang W^n-t^ao's biographer, Chang Wei- governors of coastal provinces were ordered to 
pfing [q. tJ.], writes that Chang's features re- strengthen their defenses. Ting Pao-chen, as 
sembled those of a monkey. Perhaps for this governor of Shantung, took the opportunity to 
reason Chang styled himself, Shu-shan Lao-yuan, ask the Court to transfer Chang Yin-huan back 
the ^^Old Gibbon of Szechwan". Chang W4n- to Shantung. In a memorial, submitted late 
t^ao’s wife, Lin P^ei-huan, was a painter. His in 1874, he stated that Chang had not only a 
elder brother, Chang W5n-aii requisite knowledge of coast defense, but also 

mm chu-j^n 0^1788), left a collection of verse, of foreign affairs. In 1875 Chang went to Tien- 
entitled Hsiao4ang4i%ian shih-chL tsin to consult Li Flung-chang on problems of 

The latter's wife, Ch^en Hui-chu (T. fortification. Upon his return he supervised a 

If8^ d. age 29 sm), was the author of a collection survey of the coastline of Shantung, and in 
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October 1875 reported to Ting ttiat it was neces- 
sary to fortify the ports of Chefoo and Wei- 
haiwei. His .suggestion, 'was, approved and the 
fort at Chefoo was constructed (1876-78) under 
his supervision. For a time in 1876 he served as 
acting intendant at Chefoo in charge of foreign 
trade relations, and helped Li Hung-chang who 
was in Chefoo in September in connection with 
the Margary affair (see under Ts^en Yu-ying). 

In 1880 Ting Pao-chen, then governor-general 
of Szechwan, strongly recommended Chang 
Yin-huan as widely informed and unusually 
talented. Hence in 1881 Chang was appointed 
intendant at Wuhu, in charge of the customs at 
that port. During his administration revenue 
increased and efficiency was improved. This 
led to a strong recommendation in his favor by 
Li Hung-chang. In 1884, after I-hsin [q. v.] 
and several other members of the Tsung-ii 
Yamen had been dismissed, owing to their un- 
willingness to resist by arms French encroach- 
ments in Annam, the Central Government was in 
need of experts on foreign affairs. Chang Yin- 
huan was called to Peking for an audience which 
took place on June 8, 1884. He so pleased 
Empress Hsiao-ch^in [q, ?;.] that he was given the 
rank of a third grade official and was appointed 
a probationary member of the Tsung-li Yamen. 
Later he was given the concurrent post of a 
sub-director of the Court of Sacrificial Worship. 
These honors, however, offended numerous 
officials at Court who regarded Chang as an 
upstart who had entered officialdom by purchase 
and not by the usual competitive examinations. 
In those days, moreover, any official possessing 
knowledge of foreign affairs was suspected by 
ignorant and officious courtiers as a likely traitor. 
Informed as he was, Chang probably expressed 
himself freely on foreign affairs and so evoked the 
jealousy and distrust of his colleagues. Early 
in September nine members of the Tsung-li 
Yamen were reprimanded for having sent to the 
intendant at Shanghai, Shao Yu-iien (see under 
Chffing-hou), a telegram, the wording of which 
was considered incorrect or inappropriate. As 
the ones who probably framed the telegram, 
Chang and Ch'en Lan-pin (see under Jung Hung) 
and several other members were discharged from 
the Yamen. But later in the same year Chang 
was sent to Chihli as intendant of the Ta-ming 
Circuit. After serving in that capacity for a 
year he was appointed Minister to the United 
States of America, Peru, and Spain (1885). 
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Upon receiving his instructions Chang Yin- 
huan went first to Canton to consult Chang 
Chih-tung' [g, v,] on problems concerning Chinese 
laborers in America, most of whom came from the 
Canton area. In March 1886 he left Canton for 
America, his retinue comprising, among others, 
the following men: Jui-}iian (H. #^), 
son of Kung-t^ang (see under Chfi-shan) ; 
Liang Ch'eng (T. later be- 

came minister to the United' States' (t902~"07); 
and Hsii Chueh (T. #llj H. 

1843-1916), who later became minister to Italy 
(1902-05). Chang reached Washington in April 
and continued the negotiations begun by his 
predecessor, Cheng Tsao-ju (T. 

d^ 1894), concerning mob attacks on Chinese 
laborers living on the West Coast and elsewhere. 
These laborers were at first encouraged to come 
to California, as shown in the Burlingame 
Treaty of 1868. But as time went on labor 
agitators stirred up anti-Chinese sentiments 
which were utilized by politicians to their own 
advantage. The treaty of 1880 (see under Li 
Hung-tsao) recognized the right of the United 
States Government to * ‘regulate, limit or sus- 
pend the coming of Chinese laborers to the 
United States, but not to prohibit iPh Students 
and tourists were not affected by this treaty. 
Although in 1884 Congress enacted laws sus- 
pending for ten years the immigration of Chinese 
laborers, and regulated the coming and going of 
those already in the country, mob attacks went 
on unabated. Several riots occurred in 1885, 
the most serious taking place in September at 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, where at least twenty- 
nine Chinese miners lost their lives, and the 
property damages ran to U. S. 8147,748 — this 
being the figure presented to the State Depart- 
ment by Cheng Tsao-ju, together with an ac- 
count of the incident and a demand that the 
rioters be punished and the victims indemnified. 
The Secretary of State, Thomas F. Bayard 
(1828-1898), disclaimed any legal obligation for 
indemnity, but promised to persuade the 
President to recommend that Congress grant 
pecuniary relief to the sufferers out of “generosity 
and pity’h In March 1887 Chang Yin-huan 
received full payment for damages and sent the 
money to the West Coast for distribution to the 
victims. Some of the claims were found to have 
been submitted twice, with the result that 
$480.75 was left undistributed, and that sum 
Chang promptly returned to the State Depart- 
ment. Thereupon he went to Spain where he 
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carried out his duties from May to July, return- 
ing to America in August. 

At this time Chang Yin-huan and Bayard 
negotiated a new treaty between the two coun- 
tries, which was signed on March 12, 1888, 
stipulating that immigration of Chinese laborers 
should be absolutely prohibited for a period of 
twenty years; that those who had returned to 
China would be allowed to come back to America 
only if they could meet certain qualifications; 
and that a sum of $276,619.75 would be paid to 
Chinese victims of various mob attacks other 
than the one at Rock Springs. The text of this 
treaty was then sent to Peking for ratification 
and Chang spent several months at Lima, 
Peru, to attend to his duties as minister plenipo- 
tentiary to that country. While he was away 
news came to Washington of China^s desire to 
make some alterations or amendments to the 
treaty because the Chinese in America were 
dissatisfied with some of its provisions. More- 
over, a rumor was circulated by irresponsible 
persons that China had rejected the treaty in its 
entirety. Thereupon Congress passed a bill 
absolutely forbidding Chinese laborers to land, 
including those who sought re-entry after a 
sojourn in China. When Chang returned to 
Washington he could do nothing to improve the 
situation. He had always favored some kind of 
regulation of emigration by China herself and 
foresaw that the alternative would be severer 
restrictions by the United States Government. 
The treaty he had laboriously negotiated came 
to naught — wrecked indirectly by his short- 
sighted fellow-Cantonese who composed almost 
the entire Chinese population then in America. 
Yet these same people blamed him for having 
failed to prevent the harsh regulations which 
were finally imposed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Though Li Hung-chang and other 
high officials tried to console him, on the ground 
that it was not his fault, his unpopularity among 
his fellow Cantonese persisted for many years. 
Up to this time it had become almost a tradition 
for a Cantonese to be sent as minister to Wash- 
ington, the first three, Ch^en Lan-pin, Ch^ng 
Tsao-ju, and Chang Yin-huan having come from 
that region. Hereafter the tradition was broken, 
for Changes successor, Ts^ui Kuo-yin 
(T. SA H. chin-shih of 1871), was a 

native of T^ai-pfing, Anhwei. 

During more than three years in Washington 
Chang Yin-huan lived luxuriously at the legation 
at Dupont Circle. He made many friends 
in the city and held receptions which sometimes 


comprised as many , as a : thousand' . guests. ' ,, He ■ 
enjoyed travel, and frequented the theatre and 
other forms ' of entertainment. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Li Hung-chang wrote to 
the next minister, Ts'ui Kuo-yin, that Chang 
had lived extravagantly and beyond his means. 
The charge, however, was not wholly just, for 
Chang had thus learned much about American 
life and about foreign relations. He returned 
to China by way of Europe and reached Peking 
in March 1890. In that same year he presented 
to the Emperor a diary of his “Life on Three 
Continents”, San-€hou jih-ch % . , 8: 

chilan, printed in 1896. 

Upon his return to Peking Chang Yin-huan 
was again ordered to serve in the Tsung-li 
Yamen with the rank of director of the Court of 
the Imperial Stud. In 1892 he was made con- 
currently senior vice-president of the Board of 
Revenue in which capacity he became in- 
timately acquainted with W^ng T^ung-ho [g. v,], 
president of that Board. In December 1894 
the Court was ready to make peace with Japan, 
the armed forces of China having suffered defeat 
on land and sea. Chang and Shao Yu-iien (then 
governor of Taiwan) were appointed joint am- 
bassadors to inquire concerning the terms of 
peace. They reached Kobe late in January 

1895, but w^ere rejected by Japan on the ground 
that they had not been given sufficient powers. 
As is well known, the responsibility for the nego- 
tiations then devolved on Li Hung-chang. 
Early in 1896, after Li had set out on his tour 
of Europe and America, Chang Yin-huan was 
appointed envoy plenipotentiary to negotiate 
with the Japanese minister at Peking a com- 
mercial treaty, which was signed on July 21, 

1896. 

In 1897 Chang represented China in London 
at the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, visit- 
ing at the same time several other European 
capitals. Before returning he resided for a time 
in London to look after the payment of the 
second installment of the indemnity to Japan 
resulting from the war of 1894“95. To pay the 
first installment China had arranged for a loan 
in Russia. By threats and coercion Great Brit- 
ain obtained the privilege of making the second 
loan, and this loan Chang Yin-huan supervised 
in London. When he resumed his duties in 
Peking in 1897, or early in 1898, it was clear that 
China had to contract another loan to pay the 
third and final installment. Once more Russia 
and Great Britain struggled fiercely for the 
privileges which went with it. In order not to 
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offend either power, Chang and Weng T'ung-ho, 
against the objections of Li Hung-chang, ar- 
ranged in March 1898 to make this loan through 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking. Gorpo,ra- 
tion, a commercial, and supposedly neutral, 
concern. In the meantime he and Li Hung- 
chang signed the lease to Russia of the Liaotung 
Peninsuk. According to the Memoirs of the 
Russian Foreign Minister, Count Witte, Li 
and Chang signed the lease after they had re- 
ceived bribes from Witte amounting to 500,000 
and 250,000 rubles respectively. 

At this time Chang Yin-hiian was very power- 
ful, especially in the Board of Revenue. Though 
Prince Chhng (I-khiang, see under Yung-lin) 
and Li Hung-chang were then in charge of the 
Tsung-li Yamen, Chang Yin-huan still exer- 
cised a powerful influence because of his experi- 
ence in Western lands. Nevertheless, he gradu- 
ally antagonized his superiors and colleagues 
and others in government circles. Moreover, 
he had the favor of Emperor Te-tsung and for 
that reason was suspected by Empress Hsiao- 
chhn. Late in May 1898 a censor, Wang 
P'tog-ylin 5)01^ (T. 4*® H. 

1849-1904), accused Chang and Weng T‘ung-ho 
of having received enormous bribes when they 
negotiated the third loan earlier in that year. 
Early in June Weng was dismissed, not on this 
charge, but because he ‘kiienated the affections 
of the Emperor and the Empress Dow^ager”. 
Chang, however, remained in office and so be- 
came an object of attack by censors. Late in 
June he was summoned to the presence of Em- 
press Hsiao-chhn and was severely reprimanded. 
He was not held for arrest, probably because 
Emperor Te-tsung needed his assistance in 
carrying out the reform program (see under 
Tkn Ssh-tffing). On August 10 Chang and 
Wang Wen-shao (see under Chang Pki-lun) 
were named directors of the Bureau for the Con- 
trol of Railways and Mines. On vSeptembcr 5 
an edict was issued endorsing Chang's suggestion 
of organizing a national army based on con- 
scription and drilled in the Western way. Two 
days later Li Hung-chang was expelled from the 
Tsung-li Yamen, according to some because of 
Chang's intrigues. However that may be, on 
September 20 the conservatives under the Em- 
press Dowager came back to power with the 
result that the reformers were scattered and 
some were executed. On September 24 Chang 
himself was arrested and would have been 
executed had it not been for the earnest efforts of 
the Japanese chargd d'affaires, Hayashi Gonsuke 
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Five days later he was sentenced to 
banishment to Sinkiang on the vague charge 
that ^1iis actions were deceitful, mysterious and 
fickle, and he sought after the rich and the 
powerful’'. His property was confiscated and 
some of his enemies now did their best to aug- 
ment his misery. His escort to Sinkiang, how- 
.ever, treated , him w^eii, and during, his two 
years of exile in Urumchi he endured no great 
hardships. Another official who was also ban- 
ished to Urumchi about this time for his share 
in the reform movement was the president of the 
Board of Ceremonies, Li Tuan-fen (see under 
Sun Chia-nai). The latter’s sister married the 
celebrated young reformer, Liang Chh-clPao 
(see under Tkn Ssh-Uung). In the summer of 
1900 when the anti-foreign conservatives and the 
Ifoxers were at the peak of their power an edict 
was suddenly sent to Urumclii to have Chang 
executed. He had been saved by foreign inter- 
vention in 1898 and now that foreigners were 
disparaged he perceived that his doom was near. 
It is said that two days before the edict ordering 
his execution arrived he hurriedly fulfilled prom- 
ises he had made to complete certain paintings 
and wTitings on fans. In 1901, at the suggestion 
of the British and American Ministers, his for- 
mer ranks were posthumously restored to him. 
Li Tuan-fen was later pardoned and died at his 
home in Kweiyang. 

Although Chang Yin-huan spent a large part 
of his life in the study of Western civilization, 
and appreciated its achievements in art and sci- 
ence, he managed to gain recognition as a poet, 
writer and painter in the Chinese tradition. 
His poems were high!}’' praised by his con- 
temporaries, including Weng Thmg-ho. A col- 
lection of his verse and short articles in prose is 
entitled THeh-hua lou sMh^ 

win hao, 6 chuan, A supplement, Tieh’-hua lou 
shih h^l-ch'ao (^^#), 2 chuan, containing 
more poems, was printed in 1902. As a collector 
and critic of paintings he especially admired 
those by Wang Hui [^. v,]. He designated his 
studio Pai-Shih Chai W®#, to show that it 
was a place where a hundred paintings by Wang 
Hui (T. Shih-ku were kept. He was a 

noted player of wei-chH (Chinese chess), 

and for this accomplishment he is said to have 
gained the favor of Ting Pao-clien and other 
superiors early in his career. 

[l/448/6b; 6/6/12b; 19/i_t/25b: 

Nan-hai hsien-chih (1911) 16/1 8b; U, S. Foreign 
Affairs 1885-1889^ 1901 Appendix; Li Hung-chang, 
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Li Wen-chung hung chHk-tu (1916), vols. 7, 9, 
13-16; Ting Pao-chen, Ting Wen-ch'ing hung 
tsou-kao^ passim; ChHng pai leLch^ao 

p. 122; if ChHng-^ch^ao yeh-^ 

shih ia-kuan 8/86; Chin-liang, Chin-shik jen-wu 
chih (see under W6ng T^ung-ho) p. 289; — ‘ 

±mm Ling-ksiao Lshih sui-pi in 
Kuo-wen chou-pao, voL 2, no. 26 (1934), and vol. 
13, nos. 40, 41, (1936); Mou Po-jung 3^#®, 
Hung-mien Tan (a poem concerning 
Chang's life) in Kuo-wtn chou-paoy voL 12, no. 
35 (1935); Yarmolinsky, A. (tr.), The Memoirs of 
Count Witte (1921), pp. 105-07; 

Wan~ch^ingi shih-huiy i79/la.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHANG Ying (T. M H. |gi|), Jan. 

30, 1638-1708, Oct. 30, official and writer, was a 
native of Tffing-ch^eng, Anhwei. A chin-shih 
of 1667, he became a bachelor in the Hanlin 
Academy (1672) and later a compiler. In 
1673 he was ordered to serve as a diarist. As 
such he not only recorded the acts and sayings of 
the Emperor, but also assisted Hsiung Tzffi-li 
[q, y.] to expound the classics to him. At this 
period in his reign the Emperor often went to the 
Imperial Hunting Park, Nan-yiian south 

of Peking, or to the hills west, north and east of 
the city. On these journeys Chang Ying and his 
colleagues usually accompanied him. In 1677 
Chang, then an expositor of the Hanlin Academy, 
was selected by the emperor to serve in the newly 
created office known as Nan shu-fang 
or Imperial Study. Another scholar similarly 
honored was Kao Shih-ch^i [q. v,]. These tw'o 
scholars executed most of the routine literary 
tasks of the emperor — composing ceremonial 
poems and edicts of certain kinds, and writing 
on scrolls and fans destined as gifts to officials. 
In the performance of these duties they often 
stayed with the emperor until late at night, and 
for their convenience they were each given a 
residence near the Palace. The Nan shu-fang 
existed till the close of the dynasty and many 
officials of note served in it at one time or another 
in their careers. Only very talented members of 
the Hanlin Academy were selected and the 
choice was often made by the emperor personally. 
Because of their easy access to the throne these 
scholars were naturally the recipients of many 
favors. 

In 1686 Chang Ying was given the concurrent 
post of chancellor of the Hanlin Academy. 
Early in 1687 he was made junior vice-president 
of the Board of War and in the same year he be- 
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came senior vice-president of the Board of Cere- 
monies.' ■' Early in 1690 lieYvas first promoted to 
the post of president of the Board of Works, 
and then was transferred to the Board of Cere- 
monies. But later in the same year the em- 
peror found mistakes in the draft of an epitaph 
eulogizing Tffing Kuo-kang [q, y.] for giving his 
life in the war against Galdan [g. v,]. Although 
the epitaph was written by Chang's subordinate 
—a compiler in the Hanlin Academy — Chang 
himself was held responsible. He was de- 
prived of his ranks, being permitted to retain only 
the chancellorship of the Hanlin Academy. In 
1692 he was again made president of the Board 
of Ceremonies. Finally, in December 1699, 
he was made a Grand Secretary. Nevertheless, 
he longed for a life of tranquility and repeatedly 
requested leave to retire— a request that was 
granted in 1701. He devoted the remaining 
seven years of his life to the planting of trees, 
the WTiting of poetry, and the editing of his own 
collected works. He was canonized as Wen- 
tuan In 1722, when Emperor Shih- 

tsung ascended the throne, Chang was given the 
posthumous title of Grand Tutor to the Heir 
Apparent. Eight years later his name was 
entered in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen; 
and when Emperor Kao-tsung ascended the 
throne, in 1735, his title was raised' to that of 
Grand Tutor. It seems clear, however, that 
these posthumous honors were conferred on him 
chiefly in recognition of the services of his son, 
Chang Tfing-yti [q. v.]. 

During his life as an official Chang Ying served 
as one of the director-generals for the compilation 
of several official w^orks, among them the ency- 
clopaedia, Yuan-chien lei-han (see under Wang 
Shih-chen). His collected works, entitled Chang 
W^n-tuan hung chi ('&^), 46 chuaUy w^ere copied 
into the Ssti-¥u ch^uan-shu (see under Chi 
Yiin). The printed edition of his collected 
works, entitled Chang W^n4xian kung ch^iian-shu 
(^♦), contains the following titles: 

Ts‘un<h^e7ig Tang ying chih shih (poems 
written in the style preferred at Court), 5 chuan; 
Tsun-ch^kig Tang shih-chi poems), 25 

chuan; Tu-su Tang shih-chi (poems), 

7 chuan; and Tu-su Tang wen-chi short 

articles in prose), 16 chiian. The blocks for 
printing this collection were destroyed in the 
1850's when the Taiping Rebellion ravaged 
Anhwei, but the entire collection 'was reprinted 
in 1897 by a descendant. About this time also 
were printed two works by Chang on the classics, 
entitled: I-ching chung4un, 2 chiian; 
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and Shu-chmg (^®) chung4un, 4 chuan. In compiled by local scholars. The gazetteer was 
the Tu-su t'ang wm-chi appears an account of printed in the same year in 28 chuan under the 
Emperor Sheiig4su’s" second tour .to South title Km<¥un hBun-chih. Late in 

China (1689) and a collection of miscellaneous the 1880’s he served for a few years as director 
notes. of the- Lien«ch‘ih life) Academy at Pa o-tiiig^ 

Chang Ying's eldest son, Chang T‘ing-tsan Chihli, and then went to Sian, Shensi, where he 
, (T- H.' 1655-1702), be- lived under the patronage of the Tartar General 

came a chin-shih in 1679, entering the Hanlin Jung-lu [g, e/.]. 

Academy with the same rank that his father had Chang Yti-chao and Wu Ju-iun were perhaps 
achieved twelve years previously. His second the two best writers of the ku-wm, or archaic, 
son, Chang Tdng-yii, who became a cMn-shih style at the close of the Chdng period. Chang’s 
and Hanlin bachelor in 1700, was highly trusted prose works were edited and printed in 1882 by 
by three emperors. Two other sons, Chang his pupil, Cha Yemhsti (see below), under the 
T'ing-lu (T. “KE H. 1675- title Lien-Viag wen-chi^ 8 ckuan, 

1745), and Chang T'ing-chuan (T, Another collection of his prose, entitled Lien- 

H. 1681”! 764), also entered the tHng i-whi mx), 5 chmUy and a collection of 

Academy. It is noteworthy that in addition to his verse, Lien-Ving i-shih (|#), 2 chuan^ were 
Chang Ying himself and his four above men- printed in 1895 by Li Shu-clLang. Chang’s 
tioned sons, four grandsons and one great- letters were collected by Liu Sheng-mu 
grandson received this distinction. (T. H. original ming ^IM*) under 

— — — — the title Chang Licn-cNing chHh- 

[1/273 /4a; 3/9 /29a; 74/la, 6b; Cha?ig Win-iuan hi, and were printed in 1929 in Liu’s 
kung chi (1897) of which the section, entitled T^ung-ch^eng wbi-hmeh ts'wig-shu. Chang 

Ts^un-c¥eng Vang shih-chi 4/14b, gives date of Yii-chao was also a famous calligrapher, 
birth; T'oung Pao (1924), p. 365; Among the disciples of Chang Yu-chao, not 

Cha7ig-shih tstmg-p^u (1890), 4/12b passm..] including those who were taught by both Chang 

F\ng CH\o-yiNG and Wu Ju-lun (for whom see under Wu), tvere 

the following brilliant writers: Chu AIing-p‘an 
CHANG Yu-chao 5SM (T. H. }i;|;) (T. H. 1852-189^; 

1823-1894, man of letters, was born in a village Cha Yen-hsii CT. M'M H. 

near Wuchang, Hupeh. His father, Chang 1843-1917); Sun Pao-t^ien (T. 

Shan-chun (T. TO, H. .m, 1840-1911); and Chang Chien (T. mM, 

1796-1865), was a local scholar of some note. H. 1853-1926). All of them left 

After studying under his father, lie obtained in works, among them the: Chiao- 

1846 his chu-jen degree, and in 1850 went to ohing $hih win-chi, 6 ckiian (1916), a collection 
Peking where he was made a secretary of the of prose by Sun Pao-t^ien; and the 
Grand Secretariat. Late in 1852, when the CAangr C/if-izw (1931), the collected works 

Taipings threatened Wuchang, he returned to of Chang Chien, who was the chuang-yUan of 
his native place and shortly after became a mem- 1894, and later became an industrialist and social 
ber of the secretarial staff of Tseng Kuo-fan reformer. 

[g. V.] with whom he had become acquainted 

during his stay in Peking. With Wu Ju-lun [l/491/19b; 6/51/lOa; Liu Sheng-niu (see above), 
and Li Shu-clLang [qq. v.] he then studied dilL T^ung-ch^ing win-hmeh yiian-yiian ¥ao 
gently the belles-letires of the T'ung-ch'eng 1909), chtian 10; Lien-iHng win-chi (see above), 
School (see under Fang Pao). Unlike other passfm.] 

followers of Tseng Kuo-fan he was indifferent Hiromu Momose 

to political and military affairs, hence he did not 

obtain an official position. After the Taipings CHANG Yii-shii (T. H. In'S), 

had been subdued and Tseng Kuo-fan twice July 22, 1642-1711, July 2, official and scholar, 
took office in Nanking as governor-general of was a native of Tan-tki, Kiangsu, second son of 
Liang-Kiang, Chang was invited to the city to Chang Chiu-cheng (T. H. 

direct several academies, at the same time 1618-1684, chin-shih of 1647 and director of 
assisting Tseng in cultural matters. In 1881 educationof Honan in 1664-67). Chang Yti-shu 
Chang was made chief compiler of a gazetteer himself became a c/ifn-s/u7i in 1661, with appoint- 
of Kao-chffin, Kiangsu, and corrected the drafts ment as bachelor in the Hanlin Academy. Three 
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years later he was made a compiler, remaining 
at that post for twelve years. In 1676 he was 
appointed a tutor in the Imperial Academy, His 
wife died in the same year and he never remar- 
ried. In 1679 he and Yeh Fang-ai [$. v,] were 
appointed director-generals of the Historiograph- 
ical Board which compiled the History of the 
Ming Dynasty {Ming-shih) with tl>e aid of 
scholars w'ho had passed the po-hmeh kung4z% 
examination. In the following year he became a 
Hanlin expositor and in 1G81 a sub-chancellor of 
the Grand Secretariat. Early in 1684 he was 
concurrently vice-president of the Board of 
Ceremonies and chancellor of the Hanlin Acad- 
emy. He retired in 1684 to raouni the death 
of his father, but was recalled in 1687 to become 
president of the Board of Punishments. Early 
ill 1689 he was transferred to the presidency of 
the Board of Ceremonies and w^as sent to inspect 
river conservancy in Kao-yu, Kiangsu. The 
next year he was made a Grand Secretary and 
concurrently president of the Board of Revenue. 
In the winter of 1691 he ivas again sent to inspect 
the work of river conservancy in Kiangsu. In 
1696 he accompanied Emperor Sheng-tsu to 
Mongolia on the latter’s expedition against 
Galdan [q, v.] and in the following year was ap- 
pointed a director-general for the compilation 
of the official history of the campaigns against 
the Eleuths, entitled PHng- 

ting Shuo-mo fang-lileh, completed in 1708. The 
name of his studio, Sung-yin t'ang was 

conferred on him by the emperior to com- 
memorate the death of his (Chang Yti-shu^s) 
mother in 1698. He retired in that year to 
mourn for her but was asked in 1700 to resume 
his duties at the capital. Three years later he 
accompanied the emperor- on the latter’s fourth 
tour of the south. Later he served as director- 
general for the compilation of the tw^o great 
dictionaries, the P^ei-ivin yun-fu (see under 
Ts‘ao Yin), and the K^ang-hsi 

M-fien, commissioned in 1710 and completed in 
1716. Fie accompanied the emperor to Jehol 
in 1711, but died on his arrival there, at the age 
of 70 (sui). He was canonized as Wen-ch^ii 

In memory of his services the emperor tw'o 
years later raised the rank of his son, Chang 
I-shao (T. chin-shih of 1694), 

from a compiler to a reader in the Academy. In 
the reign of the succeeding emperor Chang Yii- 
shu’s name was entered in the Temple of Emi- 
nent Statesmen. His collected prose works, en- 
titled ^ Chang W^n-cMn chi (also called 
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Li-hsing chai chi)^ 12 chiXan, was 
copied into the Imperial Manuscript Library 
(see under Chi Ytin). It was printed in 1792 
and contains among otlier items a number of 
biographies and epitaphs of prominent men of 
his day, including Manchus. His contempo- 
raries characterized him as modest and cautious, 
and very sparing in the use of food. A volume 
of poems by Chang Yli-shu in his own hand- 
writing was reproduced in 1935 by the Kuo- 
hstieh Library, Nanking, under the title 

Chmg-chiang Hsiang-kung shih- 
hao cMn-cM, Appended to this work is a 
collection of Chang’s poems copied from various 
anthologies, entitled Chang We7]-chen kung 
shih-chUto 


[1/273/la; 2/10/20b; 3/9/7a; 7/7 /2b; Wang Shih- 
ch^n [q. ?;.], Fen-kan yu hiia (1709) 2/3a; Tan- 
Fu hsien ckih (1879) 26/26b; ihid. 26 /22b; 3/206/ 
19a for Chang Chiu-ch^ng; Ting Chhian-ching 
T Chang Wen-chm kung nien-phi (not con- 
sulted).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHANG Yung (T. #||), 1616-1684, 

general, was a native of Hsien-ning, Shensi. 
He served under the Ming dynasty as colonel, 
but surrendered in 1645 to the Manchu prince, 
Ajige [q. v.]j at Kiukiang, Kiaiigsi. Given the 
lower rank of major, he served in the army under 
Meng Chhao-fang, [$. v], governor-general of 
Shensi. He showed his bravery in many battles, 
was commended by Meng, and was given in 1653 
the minor hereditary rank of Ch‘ing-ch‘e iu-yu 
of the third class. In 1658 he served under 
Hung Ch^eng-ch'ou [q. i’.] as a brigade-general 
in the conquest of Yunnan, and by 1661 was 
made provincial commander-in-chfef of that 
province. Transferred to Kansu in 1663, he 
guarded the northw'estern borders from being 
invaded by the Mongols, the Eleuths, and the 
aborigines of Kokonor, and commanded their 
respect. Fie refused to join Wu Saii-kiiei [g. 
in the rebellion of 1673-81, and fought against 
Wang Fu-clVen [q, v.] who joined Wu in 1674, 
For this act of iojmlty he was highly honored by 
the Manchu Court at Peking. In 1675 he %vas 
made General Ching-ni given the 

hereditary rank of Marquis Ching-ni, and in- 
vested with power to control the officials of the 
whole province of Kansu. In 1676 his rank was 
raised to marquis of the first class with the hon- 
orary title of Junior Tutor and Grand Preceptor 
of the Heir Apparent. After his death (1684) 
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lie' .was .givcE the, .posthumous rank of Junior 
Preceptor* He was canonized as Hsiang-chuang 

Chang Yung was a powerful military leader in 
his day who won many battles in spite of the 
handicap of a disabled right foot. Several gen- 
erals who later became powerful, such as Chao 
Liang-tung [g. t;.],'rose to eminence because of 
his help. The Khoshotes and aborigines of 
Kokonor feared him, and w'hen they were pressed 
eastward by Galdan [q, ?;.] in 1678 they' were 
kept away from the borders of Kansu by Chang 
Yung. Later emperors did honor to his mem- 
ory: in 1732 Emperor Shih-tsung entered his 
name in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen and 
in 1767 the rights of perpetual inheritance were 
added to his hereditary rank. 


[1/261/la; 2/78/31a; 3/273/31a; PHng-ting San^ 
ni fang4ueh (see under Han T‘an); PHng-iing 
BhuO'-mo fang4ueh (see under Chang Yii-shu)*] 

, Fano Chao-ying 

CH^ANG-ling (T. H. Dec* 

18, 1758-1838, Jan. 26, statesman, general, 
first Duke Wehyung was a Mongol 

of the Sartuk clan His ances- 
tors came from the Korchin tribe of 

Mongols and were incorporated in the Mongol 
Plain Blue Banner. But in 1747, owing to the 
exploits of his father, Nayentai 
1694-1762), the family was raised to the more 
distinguished Plain White Banner. Nayentai 
served as president of the Court of Colonial 
Affairs for twenty-four years (1738-62) — longer 
than any other official in that post throughout 
the dynasty. This can perhaps be attributed 
to his knowledge of languages. It is significant 
that his two sons, like himself, entered official- 
dom by passing the examination for translators. 

In 1773 Ch^ang-ling, the second son of Nayen- 
tai, became a student translator and two years 
later was appointed a clerk in the Board of 
Works. In 1777 he was transferred to the 
Court of Colonial Affairs where he served in 
various capacities until 1794. During this 
period he gained much experience by serving 
three times on the staff of the commanders of 
expeditionary forces — in 1784 to suppress the 
Mohammedan rebellion in Kansu (see under 
A-kuei), in 1787-88 against the insurgents in 
Taiwan (see under Ch^ai Ta-chi), and in 1791-93 
against the Gurkas in Nepal (see under Fu- 
k‘ang-an). In 1794 Ch^ang-ling became a sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat. Five 
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years later he was appointed lieutenant-general 
of the Gendarmerie in the WYst City, Peking, 
In the years 1800-02 he took part in the cam- 
paign against the rebels known as the White 
Lily Sect (see under fi-le-teng-pao) by first 
serving as commandant of a regiment of troops 
from northern Manchuria (1800-01) and then as 
provincial commander-in-chief of Hupeh (1801- 
02). He fought many battles in northwestern 
Plupeh and was rewarded in 1802 with the minor 
hereditary rank of Yiin-chH yu for annihilating 
some of the rebels. Abandoning the front be- 
cause of illness, be returned to Peking in 1803 
and was made provincial commander-in-chief 
of Chihli with headquarters at Ku-pei-kYu. 
Then he served as governor of Anhwei (1804-05) 
and of Shantung (1805-07). In 1807 he was 
made governor-general of Shensi and Kansu to 
suppress a rebellion of the nati^^^es of Kokonor, 
who %vere of Tibetan origin and known as Fan 
At the head of 8,000 men he attacked rebel- 
lious natives and within forty days (September- 
October, 1807) forced their leaders to surrender. 
Thereafter regular troups were stationed in that 
region. 

While he was governor of Shantung Ch^ang- 
iing failed to discover misappropriations of public 
funds by a subordinate. When the facts became 
known in 1808, he was discharged (1809) for 
negligence and banished to Hi. Late in the same 
year (1809) he was given the rank of a junior 
Imperial Bodyguard and was appointed assistant 
military-governor of Hi with residence at 
Khobdo. Transferred to Uliasutai in 1810, 
he gradually regained the confidence of Emperor 
J6n-tsung. In 1811 he was made governor of 
Honan and two years later was again appointed 
governor-general of Shensi and Kansu. Early 
in 1814 he put an end to an uprising of lumber- 
men at Chff-shan, Shensi, and was rewarded 
with the minor hereditary rank of ChH4u-yu, 
But for failure to report a rebellious plot of the 
Tffen-li Sect (see under Na-yen-chYng) while he 
was in Honan, he was again sentenced to banish- 
ment in Hi. As the sentence was announced 
before his victory in Shensi became known, he 
was merely degraded. Later in 1814 he was 
sent for the second time to Hi where he served 
first as a councilor (1814-16) and then as mili- 
tary-governor (1816-17). 

In 1817, at the age of sixty (sm), ChYng-ling 
was for the third time made governor-general of 
Shensi and Kansu, and in 1821 was given by 
Emperor Hsiian-tsung the concurrent rank of an 
Assistant Grand Secretary. Early in 1822 he 
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returned to PeMiig for an audience but was sent 
back to Kansu when another rebellion of the 
natives of Kokonor broke out. From May to 
July he fought against the insurgents, finally 
annihilating them between Kokonor and the 
Yellow River, After the victory he was made a 
Grand Secretary, reaching Peking late in 1822. 
Early in 1823 he was made . concurrently a 
Grand Councilor. But he wm not to enjoy 
tranquillity in Peking long. Early in 1825 he 
went to Yunnan as governor-general of that 
province and of Kweichow, and late in, that year, 
was again made military-governor of 111., 'He 
took over his post in Hi in Mareli, 1826, .being, 
then 69 sm. 

At this time the borders of Chinese Turkestan 
were being disturbed by Jehangir d, 

1828, age 39 sui), a descendant of the Hodjas 
wiio had ruled in Turkestan. Jehangir^s grand- 
father, Burhan-al-Din (see under Chao-hui), ivas 
ejected from Kashgar in 1758 and was murdered, 
leaving a son, Sarim Sak .who took 

refuge in Khokand. Jehangir, the second son 
of Sarim Sak, was dissatisfied with life in exile, 
and owing to his ancestry, was able to get 
support from fellow-Mohammedans in plotting 
the recovery of Kashgar, At the end of the 
Chia-chfing period the assistant military-gover- 
nor of Kashgar was a Manchu of loose character 
who was hated by the people. Seizing an op- 
portunity, Jehangir collected several hundred 
Buruts and crossed the border. He was soon 
driven out, but maintained his headquarters 
near by in order to harass the border patrol. 
Tliough the Manchu governor was removed and 
punished, dissention among the Mohammedans, 
who were incited by Jehangir, continued. In 
1825 Emperor Hsiian-tsung attempted to effect 
reforms in that region and appointed Chfing- 
hsiaiig (d. 1826, posthumous name 
the Duke I-lieh and a Mongol of the 

Tubet clan ® as assistant military-gover- 
nor at Kashgar, and Ch^ang-ling as military- 
governor at Hi. In July 1826, four months after 
Ch‘ang-ling reached Hi, Jehangir led his men 
across tlie border and within a month took four 
cities in Chinese Turkestan— Kashgar, Yinge- 
shar, Yarkand and Khotan. Chhng-hsiang com- 
mitted suicide and many of the garrison were 
killed- But Ch^ang-ling sent reinforcements in 
time to Aksu and to Ush, thus baiting the spread 
of Jehangir’s influence. Aksu became the base for 
a large army, and Ch'ang-ling was made com- 
mander with the rank of General Yang-wei 

Taking with him about twenty thou- 
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' sand men, Ch^ng-liiig began , to advance eMy; in 
March 1827, .his chief assistants being Hlungga 
(d. 1831?), and Yang Yu-chfin fe. v.]. 
After a number of victories he entered Kashgar 
on March 28. ■ In a short time all the other cities 
were recovered. But the emperor, irritated at. 
Jehaiigir’s escape, ivas not satisfied and had 
Ch^ang-ling reprimanded. When an army sent 
in, pursuit of Jehangir clashed with the Khokand 
army and was defeated,; the emperor ordered the. 
withdrawal of the' main troops, leaving 8,000 
men at Kashgar u.nd.er the .newly appointed, 
.assistaiit-commander, Yang Fang [g. t^.]. When 
Ch'^ang-ling advocated. , the. appointment of one 
of . the. Hodjas as ruler of ' Kashgar, . the '. emperor , 
was' greatly displeased and sent . Na-yen-ch:^eng 
[q. i>.] to take his command. Wliile the latter 
was on the journey to assume his post, Ch%ng- 
llng and Yang Fang captured Jehangir by the 
following ruse. They circulated false rumors to 
the effect, that Kashgar was undefended and 
could easily be taken. Jehangir fell into the 
trap and crossed the border again. Though he 
withdrew when he saw danger it was too late, 
for Yang Fang had already observed him. After 
a pursuit lasting several days Jehangir was 
taken alive on February 14, 1828. When the 
news reached Peking Ch^ang-ling was rewarded 
with a dukedom of the second class, with the 
designation,' Wei-yung and with rights 

of perpetual inheritance. He was ordered to 
return to Peking to celebrate the victory of which 
Emperor Hsiian-tsung was determined; to make 
the most. In imitation of his grandfather, 
the emperor ordered that portraits of fo.rty of the 
generals and high officials be hung in the Tzti- 
kuang ko (see under, ,Ghao-hui). , 'When, in June 
Jehangir was, delivered to Peking,. he was '^pre- 
sented^ —before ' being ■ quartered— to ^ .the . Im- 
perial Ancestral Temple at a ceremony known 
as lisien-fu Such a ceremony had 

taken place twice before: in 1724 after the cap- 
ture of the rebel leaders of Kokonor (see under 
Nien Keng-yao) and in 1776 with the leaders of 
the Chin-ch'uan rebels (see under A-kuei). A 
ceremony knowm as shou-fu or ^Yeceiving 

captives'^ by the emperor, was also performed — 
earlier observances of it being at the reception 
of Gaklaids son in 1697 (see under Galdaii), of 
Lobdzan Dandzin in 1755 (see under Nien K6ng- 
yao), of Davatsi in 1756 (see under Amursana), 
of the Kokonor rebels, and of the Chin-chfian 
aborigines. After 1828 neither of these cere- 
monies \.as again observed, for thereafter the 
government suffered many defeats, and whatever 
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victories it had were too inglorious to warrant a ' . Gh^ang-Ilng^s only brother, Hui-ling MWi 
display/Of power. : In fact it is; questionable (1743-1804, posthumous name, Chhn-hsiang 
whether Emperor Hsilan-tsung was justified in , was governor-general of Szechwan where 

reviving them in the case of Ch^ang-ling whose he took part in the campaign against the Gurkas 
victory amounted only to the suppression of a (see under Fu-k^ang-an). Later he fought 
minor rebellion. Incidentally, Ch^ang-iing was against the White Lily Sect in Hupeh, His 
the last official of' the dynasty to be raised to a last post was governor-general of Shensi and 
dukedom.. Kansu (1801-04), and after his death he was 

As soon as Jehangir was captured Ch'ang- given the hereditary rank of a baron of the 
ling was ordered to return to Peking, leaving the second class. Owing to the fact that his son and 
settlement of affairs at Kashgar to Na-yen- heir, KueLpin was killed in 1826 at 

ch^^ng. He reached Peking in July 1828 and Khotan when the insurgents under Jehangir 
continued to serve as Grand Secretary and as took that city, the hereditary rank was raised 
Grand Councilor, but was given concurrently to the first class, 
several other high ranks. On his seventy-first — 

birthday, late that year, he was showered with [Ch^ang Wen-hstang kung nien-p^u; 1/373 /I a; 2/ 
many unusual gifts. However, in 1830 the 36/la; 7/22/29a; 11/42 /48b; 1/351 /2b; Tu7ig- 
Khokandians, who w^ere debarred from trade hua4u, Tao-kuang; Hsin-ckiang i^u- 

for giving protection to other members of cMi (1923).] 

Jehangir’s family, attacked Kashgar and Yar- F\ng Chao-ying 

kand. Ch^ang-iing was again sent as General 

Yang-wei to punish the invaders. Before he CH‘ANG-mng Oec. 8, 1657-1703, July 

arrived at Aksu (early in 1831) the Khokandians 20, was the fifth son of Emperor Shih-tsu (see 
had already retreated from the border. After under Fu-lin) by a secondary consort, nee 
investigating their complaints an agreement was Ch'en (^), After 1820 his name was written 
reached with them by which trade was resumed Ch^ang-ying ^ to avoid the personal name of 
and tax on merchandise was remitted in return Emperor Hsiian-tsung (see under Alin-ning). 
for a doubtful promise of keeping the Hodjas in In 1661 his father died and his half-brother, Em- 
check. In later years the Hodjas caused two peror Sheng-tsu, who was three years his senior, 
minor disturbances — in 1846 (see under I-shan) succeeded to the throne. Ten years later he 
and in 1857— and a serious one lasting more than was given, by Emperor Sheng-tsu, a princedom 
fourteen years in 1864-78 (see under Tso Tsung- of the first degree with the designation, Kung 
t^ang). (^^5^). His palace was situated on Tfieh- 

While settling the Mohammedan affairs in shih-tzh hu4ffing m Peking. 

1831 Ch^ang-ling was given the high honorary In 1690, when expeditionary forces were sent 
title of Grand Tutor. He returned to Peking to Inner Mongolia to stem the southern advance 
in 1832. Three years later he received a com- of Gaidan [g. Ch^ang-ning and another eider 
plete set of eight engravings depicting the mem- half-brother, Fu-chffian [g. ^?.], were made com- 
orable scenes of his campaign in Chinese Tur- manders-in-chief. Ch^ang-ning was given the 
kestan, entitled PHng-iing Hui- title, An-pei Ta-chiang-chiin 

chiang chan4‘u. The official history of the with orders to lead an army through the Pass, 
campaign, entitled PHng4ing Hui-chiang cMao- Hsi-feng kffiu but was soon directed 

chHn ni-i fang-liieh (pj^MWl^Bg-) 80 + 6 to combine his force with that of Fu-cliffian. 
chilanj was completed in 1830 but was not printed Their joint forces defeated Gaidan, but because 
until years later. In 1837, on his eightieth they allowed the latter to escape unmolested, 
birthday, his dukedom was raised to tlie first most of the officers in the force were either de- 
class. He died on the following Chinese New graded or fined (see under Fu-chffian). Ch^ang- 
Year^s Day and was given many posthumous ning was deprived of his place in the council of 
honors, including the name, Wen-hsiang princes and high officials, and was fined a sum 

and commemoration in the Temple of Eminent equivalent to three years' salary. In 1696 he 
Statesmen, He left an account of his life, again took part in the expedition to the Keralun 
entitled Chiang Wen-hsiang River in Mongolia to fight Gaidan (see under 

kung nien-p'*% 4 chuan^ which was printed in Fiyanggfi). 

1841 by his son, KueLlun The family After Ch^ang-ning died, he was not given full 

studio bore the name, Kuei-tsffing t^ang posthumous honors, considering his status as a 
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princCj or compared with the honors granted 
Fu-ch^tian who died nineteen days later. His 
title ceased with his death, and his descendants 
inherited diminishing ranks in accordance with 
the written law of the dynasty. These descend- 
ants belonged to the Plain Blue Banner. One 
of them, Sung-sCm (T, chin-shih 

of 1865), served as president of the Court of 
Colonial Affairs from 1889 to 1893. 


ChHng Huang-shih ssii-p*u; 1/ 
225 /8b; see bibliography under Fu-ch^uan.] 

Fang Chao-ying 


CHAO Chih-chden M^W: (T. #if, 

H. mm, mm, mm^), 

1829“"i884, Nov.~Dec., scholar and bibliophile 
who was also skilled in calligraphy, painting and 
seal-carving, was a native of K^uai-chi, Chekiang. 
His family bad for generations been merchants, 
but he had a fondness for scholarship, and in 
1859 became a chil-jm. Though he competed 
five times in the metropolitan examinations, he 
failed to qualify as a cMn-shih. In addition to 
frequent journeys to and from Peking to par- 
ticipate in the examinations he travelled much 
in his native province and in 1861 spent a short 
time in Fukien. Though he lacked the chin- 
Bhih degree, he received a government position 
as a copyist and finally was appointed to Kiangsi 
(1872) as an expectant magistrate. There he 
was successively acting magistrate of Po-yang 
(1878-79), Feng-hsin, and Nan-ch'^ng and 
died at the latter place in 1884. While he was 
acting magistrate of Po-yang he served as chief 
editor of the revised General Gazetteer of 
Kiangsi, Chiang-hsi t‘ung-chih, which 

was printed in 1880-81. 

From youth on Chao Chih-ch^ien was in- 
terested in inscriptions on stone and bronze. 
About the years 1843-45 lie began making a 
supplement to Sun Hsing-yexds [g. «;.] Euan-yu 
fang-pei lu. This continuation, entitled Pu 
(®) Huan-yu fcmg-pei 1% 5 cAuan, and contain- 
ing 1,823 supplementary items, was published 
in 1863-64. In 1886-87 it was reprinted in 
the third series of the Huai4u ts^ung-shn (see 
under Feng T^ng-fu) with I ckuan of corri- 
genda by Lo Ch^n-yu ||}g3E (1866-1940). 
Among his friends he was recognized as a 
scholar of encyclopaedic information in many 
fields. When he was questioned one day in 
Peking, in 1864, about the introduction of snuff 
to China he made a study of the subject 


and embodied the results in a brief monograph, 
entitled Ytmg4u hsien-cMeh. There 

he attempts an account of its use in China, of 
its properties, and of the ornate bottles that were 
made to contain it. He concludes that snuff 
was introduced to China from Europe in 1725 
when a sample of it "was among the articles of 
"tribute^’ sent to Peking by the Pope. Other 
sources, it may be stated in passing, have given 
dates a few decades earlier. Having made a 
collection of many short literary items not com- 
monly known, Chao Cliili-chfien published 37 
of them in a collectanea, entitled 

Yang-shih ch%en chH-pai 
er-shih cMu ho chai ts^ung-shu printed in 1880 
in 5 series. The above-mentioned Yung-lu 
hsien-chieh appears in the first series, and his 
chronological biography of Chang Huang-yen 
[q, v.]j entitled Chang Chung- 

lieh kung nien-p^u appears in the fourth series. 
It is stated that he also produced a series of 
biographical sketches of scholars associated 
wdth the School of Han Learning (see under Ku 
Yen-wu) — in fact a supplement to the Kuo-ch‘ao 
Han-hsileh shih-ch^eng chi by Chiang Fan [g. y.] — 
and therefore entitled Kuo-ch^ao Han-hmeh 
shih-ch^eng hsii-i^) chL 
Chao Chih-chfien ranked high as a carver of 
seals. Two collections of seals carved by him 
were printed by the Hsi-leng yin-sh5 
PPlt) in 1908 under the title 
'Br-chin-tieh t^ang yin-p‘u. In 1914 a supple- 
mentary collection w^as printed under the title, 
Pei-an yin-sheng. As a painter he 
specialized in plant life. His calligraphy pos- 
sesses a special charm, perhaps because he took 
as his models the inscriptions on the monuments 
of the Six Dynasties (386-618 A.D.). He was 
also a good player of wei-ch^i a form of 

chess. His literary collection, 

Pei-an chu-shih cM, printed in 1890, contains 
his poems, entitled Shih-sheng, his short 
articles in prose, entitled Wen-ts^un, and 

his writings in the style of the examination hall, 
entitled Ssfti-shu wen, A collection of 

his letters, entitled Sr-chm tick Vang chHh-tu 
(R-fel), w^as printed in 1905. 


[6/25/5a; 19/^T/20a; 26/4/27b; Chang Ming- 
k'o ?S5|PJ, Han-sung ko 

Van-i so-luj 4/3a; Yeh Ch^ang-chfih (see under 
P‘an Tsu-yin), Ts^ang-shu chi-shih shih 7/2b; 
L.T.O.L.H.M., p. 378b.] 
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CHAO Chih-hsin (T/ H.' 

I&lil), Dec. 1, 1662-1744,: Dec. , 27, poet , and 
calMgrapber, was, a native of I-tu, Shantung. „ He . 
became Si hsiu4s‘m at the age of fourteen [sm] 
and took his chin-shih degree in 1679 at the early 
age of eighteen [sui]. Selected a bachelor of 
the Hanlin Academy, he soon gained the friend- 
ship of such older contemporaries as Chu I-tsun 
and Mao Ch'i-ling [gg. who were then serving 
in the same institution in Peking. ' He was made 
a compiler of the Hanlin Academy in 1682, and 
later served as an editor of the Ming^sMh (see 
under Chang T^ing-yti) and of the first edition 
of the Ta^ChHng hui-Uen (see under Wang An- 
kuo), and is reported to have written for the 
latter work the chapter on the Office of Colonial 
Affairs. In 1684 he was provincial examiner for 
Shansi, and later was promoted to an assistant 
secretaryship in the Supervisorate of Imperial 
Instruction. He was one of a group of some 
fifty officials and literary men who in the autumn 
of 1689 attended a special performance of the 
recently completed drama, Ch'ang- 

sheng tien (for details see under Hung Sh4ng). 
Unfortunately the play was enacted during the 
period when no merry making was allowed be- 
cause of mourning for a female member of the 
Imperial household. A censor reported the 
names of all those who were present at the play. 
As a result Hung Sh^ng, author of the drama in 
whose honor the performance was held, was dis- 
missed from the Imperial Academy and de- 
barred from further examinations. Cha Shen- 
hsing [q. a spectator, was likewise debarred, 
but by changing his name managed to proceed 
in his examination career. It is said that the 
censor who memorialized on the episode aimed 
mainly at Chao Chih-hsin who had previously 
aroused his resentment by refusing to read his 
poorly composed verses. Chao, then twenty- 
eight sui, -was dismissed from his post and was 
never called to public office again. 

During his years of retirement he taught both 
in his native town and in different parts of South 
China which he visited five times. Although he 
travelled as far south as Canton, he sojourned 
mostly in Kiangsu, remaining in Soochow from 
1720 to 1724. In the latter year he returned 
home and built a garden named Yin Yuan ® M 
in which he spent his last years. Believing in 
geomancy, he annotated several works on that 
subject. He is said to have been a humorist 
and a connoisseur of wine. About 1733 he lost 
his eyesight. In the following year there was 
created, in accordance with his suggestion, the 
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new .district .of Po-shan which included his own 
home. In 1739, sixty years after his attainment 
of the chin-shih degree, he and Wang Ts'ai- 
j6n. (T. b. 1653?) were the only 

graduates still living. Chao died five years 
later, revered both for his age and as a poet. 

, .. Spoiled by ,his youthful success in the examina- 
tions, his pride brought about the early collapse 
of his official career. This, in turn, made Mm 
bitter toward life and toward those more suc- 
cessful than himself. Although a relative of 
Wang Shih-chen [g. i\], he severely criticised the 
iatter^s poetry and theories of poetic criticism. 
His animosity began about 1700, owing, it is 
said, to Wang^s delay in writing a promised 
preface to a collection of Chao ^s poems, Chao 
disagreed in particular with him on the shen-yun 
theory of poetry which Wang had adopted 
from the thirteenth century critic, Yen Yii 
(T. H. :if£, Jl’tS), and had 

utilized as a standard of criticism. Chao took 
every occasion to press his views, even to writing 
in 1706 a laudatory preface to the 
Tun-yin chi, the collected works of Feng Pan 
list (T. 1614^1671), who, like himself, 

was an opponent of the theor 3 ^ The small 
volume of criticisms, entitled IH Tan-lung 
hi, which Chao Chih-hsin wrote in 1709, was also 
directed rather pointedly at Wang and his views. 
Chao^s notes on the rules for even (^ pTng) and 
deflected {JK tsi) tones in T^ang poetry were 
brought together under the title, 

SMng-tiao p^u. This pioneer study of the 
musical effects of w’ords in poetry was widely 
read. In 1709 he wrote a work on ceremonial 
usage, entitled Li-sti cNuan-heng, 

His collected poems, entitled I-shan 

shih-chi, in 20 chiXan, were printed in 1752, 
although parts of them were printed earlier. 
His prose writings, I-shan wen (3JC) chi, in 13 
chiian, were printed in 1774. 


[l/489/28a; 2/71/14b; 3/117/25a; 4/45/la; 29/ 
2/29b; Po-shan hsien chih (1753) 

7 T/4a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHAO Huai-yii ^1^2 (T, H. ^3^, 

Apr. 14, 1747-1823, Apr. 1, 
man of letters, a native of Wu-chin, Kiangsu, 
was a descendant in the fourth generation of 
Chao Shen-chfiao [g. v,]. He was a great- 
grandson of Chao Hsiung-chao and a grandson 
of Chao TMng-hstieh (for both see under Chao 
Shen-chfiao). From youth on he was known 
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for his literary ability and rivalled such con- 
temporaries as Sun Hsing-yen, Hung Liang-chi 
(a distant relative), and Huang Ching-j^n 
Iqq. In 1765, when Emperor Kao-tsung 
made his fourth tour of South China, Chao 
Huai-yu presented a long poem written in honor 
of the emperor. Fifteen years later (1780) 
when the eiii|>eror again made a tour of the 
South, a special examination was given in which 
Chao Huai-yil successfully participated, be- 
coming a chii-jen and an expectant secretary in 
the Grand Secretariat. While he was in Peking 
he served about three years (1782"'84) on the 
editorial staff of the c¥uan-shu (see 

under CM Ytin). As this work progressed he 
made a copy of the c¥uan-shu chien- 

ming mu4u (see under Chi Yiin), which he took 
with him on his return to the South. This was 
printed at Hangchow in 1784 with the help of 
Pao SMh-kung (see under Pao Thng-po) and 
Chin Te-yii (T. 4^11, 1750- 

1800), and was the first printing of the so-called 
Chien-miiig mu4u. 

In 1794 Chao Huai-yii was made a secretary of 
the Grand Secretariat. Four times (1784, 
1793, 1795, 1796) he competed in the metro- 
politan examinations, but did not succeed in 
qualifying as a chin-shiL In 1800 he received 
appointment as sub-prefect of Chhng-chou, 
Shantung. In 1802 he served as acting prefect 
of T^ng-chou and later of Yen-chou (both in 
Shantung). When Ms father, Chao Sh6ng-nan 
(T. H. 1723-1803), died 

he resigned from office to observe the customary 
mourning and never thereafter resumed official 
life. In 1805 he was invited to Shanghai by 
Li T‘ing-ching (T. H. 

chin-shih of 1775), intendant of the Su- 
Sung-T^ai Circuit, to assist in compiling a work 
to be entitled Sung Liao shik 

hsiang-chieh. In the following year (1806) he 
went to Yang-chou to participate in the com- 
pilation of the Yang-chou t^u-ching (see under 
Chiao Hsiin). From 1807 to 1812 he was head 
of the Academy known as Wen-ch^ng Shu-yiian 
jscwmm ill Shih-cbiang-ch4n, TMng-chou, 
Kiangsii. Accepting an invitation to direct the 
Kuan-chung Shu-yiian (^^f*#^) in Sian, 
Shensi, he arrived at Sian early in the summer of 
1812, A month later he was stricken with 
paralysis of the left side of his body and never 
wholly recovered from its effects. He returned 
home early in 1815 and later lectured for a time 
in the Ai-shan Shu-yiian in Hu-chou, 

Chekiang. 
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The collected literary works of Chao Huai-yii 
were printed under the title, 

I-yu-sheng chat chi^ which comprises 39 chuan 
of verse (2 oi.yueh-fu ^ oiiz% and 32 
of shih ^), and 20 chuan of prose. His own 
preface is dated 1819, and the collection was 
probably printed about that time. The 2 chiian 
of yueh-fu are poems about notable persons and 
events in his native prefecture from ancient times 
to the end of the Ming period. It was reprinted 
in 1886-87 under the title Yun-ksi yueL- 

f% 2 chuan j in the Su4mang shih 

tshmg-shUf compiled by Chin Wu-hsiang 
(T. ?®^), of Chiang-yin Kiangsu. Chao Huai- 
yii painted in his younger days and achieved some 
fame as a calligrapher. 


[2/72/54a; 3/257 /24a; 20 /4/xx(portrait) ; 26/2/54a; 
Mo Yu-chih [q, v.]^ Lil-tHng chih-chien c¥uan- 
p^n shu-mu 6/lla; T^oung Pao 1924, p. 212; 

Chao Bhou-an nien-p^u (not consulted).] 

Tu LlEN-CHi^ 

CHAO-hui ifeE iM'^) 1708-1764, Dec. 
10, general and Grand Secretary, was a member 
of the Manchu Plain Yellow Banner. As a 
grand-nephew of Empress Hsiao-kung [q. v.], 
he was a second cousin of Emperor Kao-tsung. 
He entered official life as a clerk 
and in 1731 began to work in the Grand Secre- 
tariat as a secretary. Later he was appointed 
to a sub-chanceliorship in the same office and, 
after serving two years (1742-44) in Mukden as 
vice-president of the Board of War, was recalled 
to Peking. There he was made junior vice- 
president of the Board of Punishments, a post 
he held until 1750, serving concurrently as 
deputy lieutenant-general of his banner (1745) 
and captain-general of the Bordered Red Banner 
in the Guards (1746). In 1748 he was sent to 
Szechwan as quartermaster in the army which 
was then fighting the CMn-chMan aborigines 
(see under Fu-heng), and returned to Peking 
with the victorious army in the following year. 
In 1750 he served concurrently as captain-general 
of his own banner in the Guards and later in the 
year was promoted to the senior vice-presidency 
of the Board of Revenue. In 1753 he was sent to 
Tibet to inspect the defenses against a possible 
invasion by the Eleuths. There he found the 
small Chinese garrison well prepared, the native 
troops trained, and the lamas loyal. When the 
Eleuth general, Amursana [^. surrendered 
in 1754 he persuaded Emperor Kao-tsung to 
take advantage of unrest among the Eleuths to 
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conquer, .them. Preparations for^ the expedM^ 
;„were ,:at once .undertaken, and Chao-hui was sent 
, as quartermaster-general to Uliasntaij ..head- 
quarters of . the .Northern. Route Army. , The 
expedition, commanded by Bandi [q, *?.], with 
Amursana as Ms assistant, advanced in 1.755 and 
in a few months pacified the Eieuths. But after 
the armies . had ^ withdrawn Amursana rebelled 
.and' turned most of the. Eieuths against the in- 
vaders. ' The expeditionary forces were sent 
back, and under the command of Duke Tsereng 
m- (d. 1757), great-grandson of Ebiiun 
[q, t?.], again stabilized the Eieuths, causing 
Am.ursana.,to flee. 

By this time Chao-hui had been transferred 
from Uliasutai to Barkul, the base of the ex- 
peditionary forces. Volunteering to go to the 
front, he w^as appointed a councilor, and early 
in 1756 w^as sent with a small detachment to 
Hi where he w^as appointed assistant commander 
of the expeditionary forces 
Meanwhile the rebellion of the Inner Mongolians 
(see under A-kuei), and the inefficiency of the 
commanders of the expedition, caused renew’-ed 
resistance on the part of the Eieuths. Amursana 
returned to lU to direct the insurgents who al- 
most annihilated the expeditionary forces. 
Chao-hui alone succeeded in retreating with 500 
soldiers, bravely fighting against an over- 
whelming number of enemies. On February 22, 
1757, five days after the Chinese New^ Year, he 
entered the fort of Urumchi w'hich w^as sur- 
rounded by the Eieuths for tw^elve days. On 
retreating farther east he was forced to encamp 
when an enemy detachment w^as found to have 
cut across his path. How^ever, he finally joined 
the troops sent to his rescue and returned safely 
to headquarters at Barkul (April 11). On 
hearing the report of his predicament the em- 
peror made Mm Earl Wu-i of the first 

class wnth right of ^^perpetual inheritance^’ 
and, in addition to other favors, 
promoted him to the presidency of the Board of 
Revenue. Late in April he and the commander- 
in-chief, Cenggun Jabu (see under Tsereng), 
each led an army to stabilize the rebels in Hi 
and soon routed them completely. Amursana 
fied to Russian Siberia, and the Eieuths who had 
follow^ed him in the rebellion w'ere ruthlessly 
slaughtered. Some of the survivors were re- 
moved to Heilungkiang, leaving a few scattered 
tribes in the rich valley of the Irtish. This 
region, called Hi, was patrolled by garrison 
troops and became a colony where emigrants and 
exiles were sent. After the Eieuths w^ere sub- 
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dued, thC' Kazaks and the Buruts to the west of 
.Hi .-recognized ■ the suzerainty of China, and 
'began to pay. tribute until the TMng-chih 
period: (see under Tseng Chi-tse). 

While Chao-hui was pursuing Amursana a 
representative, and, Ms escort, who were dis- 
patched to the ■ Mohammedans, in Eastern , Tur- 
kestan, .w^ere murdered by K.h.ozi Khan 
the so-called Little Hodja w'ho-se 

ca'p'itai w^as at Yarkand. Khozi Kliaii. and his 
elder brother, Burhan-al-Diii known 

as, the .Big Hodja, whose capital was .'.at 
Kashgar, had both been captives, of the Eieuths 
and were ■ released only in 17,55 ,w.h.en. Bandies 
army entered Hi. Hence the rebellion of the 
Mohammedans w^as much resented and Chao- 
hui w^as instructed to suppress it. But for a 
time in 1758 Chao-hui was kept busy annihilating 
the remnants of the hostile Eieuths, w^hile the 
impatient emperor put another general in com- 
mand of the forces against the Moliammedans. 
Soon this general w^as found incompetent and 
Chao-hui %\’as called upon to take over the 
command. Late in October he reached the city 
of Aksu wdiich surrendered. With three thou- 
sand men he marched across the deserts, reaching 
Yarkand in November. Finding the city well 
defended he sought to take tlie enemies' supplies 
on a nearby mountain. But before long the 
Mohammedans outflanked him and surrounded 
his barracks. The siege, lasting three months, 
is said to have so reduced Chao-hiii's supplies 
that his men w’ere driven to cannibalism . When 
the emperor heard of this brave defense he raised 
Chao-hui to duke of the first class with the desig- 
nation Wu-i mou-yung and con- 

ferred on him other honors. At last Fu-te 
[q, i’.] and A-kuei came to his rescue and the 
siege was raised in February 1759. Chao-hui 
returned to Aksu and in July succeeded in taking 
the cities of Yarkand and Kashgar. The 
Hodjas fled to Badakshan, west of Kashgar, but 
w^ere executed by the sultan of tliat place who 
sent their heads to Fu-tc to be forwarded to 
Peking. This completed the conquest of the 
whole region of Chinese Turkestan which came 
to be known as Sinkiang, or '‘New Dominion". 
Large garrisons were left there and, from 1762 
onw*ard, administration of the territory w^as en- 
trusted to a military-governor at Hi and a 
military lieutenant-governor at Urumchi, until 
the area was incorporated into a province in 
1882-84. 

On his return to Peking at the head of the 
victorious army Chao-hui w’as greeted by the 
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emperor personally outside of Peking, made an 
adjutant-general of the emperor^s Bodyguard, 
and was honored with several banquets before 
the throne. His portrait was painted for the 
Hall of Military Merits, known as Tzti-kuang 
ko (see below). It is difficult to affirm cate- 
gorically that Chao-hui was gifted in military 
matters, but he may with justice be designated a 
fu-chiang or ^ducky generaF', in view of 

the fact that he successfully escaped from two 
sieges, once from an overwhelming force of hostile 
nomads, and later from enraged Mohammedans. 

After liis return to Peking Chao-hui served as 
])resident of the Board of Revenue, and in 1761 
\yas made an assistant Grand Secretary. There- 
after he was several times sent with Liu Tffing- 
hsiin [q. t;.] and others to inspect and report on 
river conservanc-y. When he died, late in 1764, 
the emperor ^Yent personally to his house to offer 
sacrifices, and since Chao-hui^s son, Jalantai 
(d. 1788), was still young, two officials 
were appointed to settle the family estate. The 
son was promised the hand of a princess, and the 
father was given the posthumous name, Wen- 
hsiang Jalantai succeeded in 1765 to 

the hereditary rank, and seven years later mar- 
ried the emperor's ninth daughter, Princess 
Ho-k^o (1758-1780). In 1796 the 

names of Chao-hui, Fu-heng, Ro-lin, and 
Fu-k^ang-an {qq, v.] were placed in the Imperial 
Ancestral Hall. 

There is a story, connected with Chao-hui's 
conquest of Yarkand, about a concubine of 
Kliozi Khan who w^as captured and taken post- 
haste with other spoils to Peking. This Moham- 
medan beauty came to be known as Hsiang-fei 
the 'Terfumed Consort", because she is 
said to have had a natural gift of emanating 
perfume. According to current legends, she 
never yielded to the emperor's advances, al- 
though he was so anxious to win her favor that 
he built a Moliammedan quarter southwest of the 
Winter Palace (i§i® Nan-hai) and a tower 
inside the palace grounds from wffiich the dis- 
consolate Hsiang-fei could view her passing co- 
religionists in the nearby mosque and bazaars. 
It is also said that the emperor built for her a 
Turkish bath which came to be known as Yu-te 
t'ang Legend lias it that she always 

carried with her a sharp weapon with which to 
resist the imperial approaches. Finally, the 
emperor's mother, fearing we are told for the 
safety of her son, called Hsiang-fei into her 
presence wdiile the emperor was away on cere- 
monial duties; Hsiang-fei was ordered to commit 


suicide and died by self-strangulation before the 
emperor returned. The Palace Museum in 
Peking has two portraits of a lady in military 
garb, which are said to be likenesses of Hsiang- 
fei,' . painted by P. . Joseph .Castiglione 
(T. Sg, 1688-1766). While there is little 
doubt that such a person actually lived, many of 
the stories about her are probably legendary. 

It is well to mention, in connection with the 
conquest of Hi and Chinese Turkestan, the hall 
commemorating military exploits, known as 
Tzti-kuang ko ■ It is situated on the 

west shore of the Central Lake Chung- 

hai), Peking, in an old structure rebuilt in 1760 
to accomodate the portraits of one hundred 
generals and statesmen who took part in the 
campaign. At the head of these celebrities nxTe: 
Fu-heng who helped the emperor to direct the 
campaign, and Chao-hui the commander-in-chief. 
On the walls of the hail were painted sixteen 
scenes depicting important battles and 
memorable events of the war. These paintings, 
known as (or 

PHng4ing I4i (or Chun-pu) Hui-pu chan4‘u^ 
were completed in 1766. Four Catholic priests, 
then in Peking, were selected to make reproduc- 
tions of the scenes for engraving — uhe priests 
being Castiglione, Ignace Sicheibart 
(T. Si^, 1708-1780), Jean-Denis Attiret 
^ (or EiSj§, 1702-1768) and Jean-Damasc5ne 
Salusti (d. 1781). The engravings, 

done in Paris, were completed in 1774. A set 
comprises 34 sheets with 16 paintings, 16 poems, 
a preface and a postscript. One hundred sets 
were sent to China of which only a few are extant. 
A complete one is preserved in the Library of 
Congress. 
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Fang Chao-ying 

„ CHAO, i'M'M (T. H. m4t)^ 

Dec. 4, ,1727-1814j June 5, historian' and poet, 
was a native of Yang-hu, Eiangsu., .His father, 
Chao Wei-iduan MWM d. 1741), 

taught in private schools for, a living. After the 
age of si,x (sui) Chao I studied with his father .and 
accompanied, him to various teaching positions. 
In 1741 . his father died , while teaching , in the 
home of a family named Hang |f| . This left the 
son destitute, with 3 TJunger brothers and, a sister' 
to support., The Hang family ■ took .pity. on him 
and asked., liim ttr.take over his father’s duties. 
Cl'iao.I was then only fifteen (std) and his pupils 
were ail h,is former, schoolmates. .For , eight 
years, iiiitil 1749, he was thus engaged, , like his 
father, .as a teacher in. various localities. In 
1749 he went to Peking, and . before long his 
literary abilities became known and appreciated 
iU' the capital , Liu T'ung-hsiin [q, 2 /.], who .was 
tl'ien Grand Secretary, asked him, to his residence 
to assist in the compilation of the Rung 
shihf or '^Historjr of the Palace”, which was 
completed in 1770 in 36 chuan. In the following 
year (1750) Chao I became a cM-jew. Upon 
passing a special examination (1754) he' was 
made a secretary of the Grand Secretariat and 
two years later (1756) was appointed a secretary 
in the Grand Council. During tills time the 
conciuest of Turkestan 'Was in progress (see under 
Chao-lmi), and most of the numerous O'fficial 
communications that were issued from the 
Council of State (in Chinese), fpr transmission 
to the northwest, were drafted Chao I. In 
1761 he liecame a chin-shik which he originally 
passed with the rank of optiiims, or chuang-yitan 
But when Emperor Kao-tsung observed 
the list of candidates and discovered that the 
third ranking graduate, Wang Chieh (see under 
Chiang Fan), was from the province of Shensi, 
(which had never before produced an optimus), 
he ordered the names to be interchanged, with 
the result that Chao I was ranked third. 

Chao I was assistant examiner of the Shun- 
tden provincial examination in 1762, chief 
examiner of the military examination of the same 
area in 1765, and associate examiner of the 
metropolitan examination in 1763 and in 1766. 
Late in 1766 he was appointed prefect of Cheman 
in Kwangsi province. Chen-an \vas a perfecture 
in southwest Kwangsi, bordering Annam on the 
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south, and Yunnan on the west. It comprised 
an area of about 800 square IL After assuming 
office Chao I visited all parts of Ids prefecture, 
and initiated various reforms designed to improve 
the lot of the people. But in 1768 he incurred the 
displeasure of his superior for disagreeing with 
a decision in a criminal case. He was alioiit to 
be denounced when a.ii imperial edict arrived 
ordering hiip to work temporarih- wit!) the miii- 
ta.r 3 r staff. i.n Yunnan which was then operating 
against Burma (see under Fu-heng). In the 
summer of 1769 he resumed his post in Chen-an, 
and in/ the following jrear was transferred to the 
prefecture ..of Kuang-chou (Canton). In 1771 
he was made taodUd or intendant of the Circuit 
of Kuei-hsi, Kweichow. , Two years later (1773) 
he was,. allowed to. retire in order to look after 
his aged mother. . 

During these years, at home he completed and 
published a collection .of.' .miscellaneous notes in 
43 chilmij entitled Kai-yu Uhmgddao, 

and other works of a similar nature. His n)other 
died in 1777. At the conclusion of the period of 
mourning (1780) he .pro,ceeded to tlie capital to 
report for duty, but on the way was stricken* by 
paralysis and returned home. From 1784 to 
1786 lie was .head of tlie An-ting Academy 

in Yan,g.chow, Kiangsu. .. When in 1787 a 
rebellion broke out in Formosa under the leader- 
ship of Lin Shuang-wen (see under Ch^ai Ta-chi), 
Li Shih-yao [g. v.], governor-general of Fukien 
and Chekiang, who was then in charge of mili- 
tary supplies, requested Chao to assist him. 
When Chao returned from Fukien in 1788, he 
/was again in charge" of, the An-ting Academy — 
a post he held until 1792. In 1809, at the age of 
83 (swi), he gave himself the nickname, San-pan 
Lao-j6n ^*The Old Man with Three 

Halves”, that is to say, with .eyes that could only 
half see, with ears that could onl,y half hear, and 
with a voice that could only be half heard. He 
died in 1814 at the age of 88 {sui). 

Chao Us well-known critical work on the 
TweMyAwo Dynastic Histories, entitled 
JfeDJIB Niennr shih cha-chi m 36 chuan, ivas 
completed in 1796 and was first printed in 1799. 
The 1877 reprint of his complete works, entitled 
Ou-pei cHmn-chi consists of seven 
titles. In addition to the afore-mentioned 
Kai-yiX ts^ung ¥ao and Nien-er shdk cha-chi, it 
contains 53 chuan of poems, (ME^b^ Ou-pei 
chi)\ 10 chuan of discourses on poetry (H^b 
Ou-pei shih-hua), including a chronological 
biography of the Sung poet, Lu Yu WW- 
mm, Mm, 1125-1210) entitled 
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Fung-weng nien-p^u; a collection of miscellaneous 
notes, entitled UanM; a 

selection of Iiis poems, entitled 
shih-ch'ao; md the Emng-c¥m 

wu-kung dd-sMng in 4 c/mcm, a record of the 
military achievements (seven campaigns) of the 
Chhng Dynasty. Cliao Fs accounts -of the 
campaigns against Burma and Formosa are 
particularly notewortliy in view of the fact that 
he himself took part in them. As a poet he was 
one of the foremost of his time, being classed with 
Ylian Mei and Chiang Shih-ch^uan [qq, t;.]. 


[1/490/na; 3/212/Oa: Ou-pd 

haien-sheng nim-p^u in Ou-pei chuan^chi; 

Wu-chin Yang-hu ho-chih (1886) 

26/43a.] 

Tu LlEN-CHiil 

CHAO I-chhng (T. H. 

M^h 1710?-i7G4?, scholar, was a 
native of Hangchow, Chekiang. His father, 
Chao Yu gS (T. H. 16$9--1747), 
and his uncle, Chao Hsin (T. Mfe H. 

b. 1701), were outstanding poets, scholars, 
and bibliophiles of tiieir time. Chao Yii’s 
mother (nee Chu was a granddaughter of 
Ch'i Piao-chia [g. v.] whose famous library, 
Tan-sheng t‘ang, was dispersed in the early 
years of the Ching period. Part of this library 
went to enrich the collection of the Chao family. 
The latter collection was housed in the studio, 
Hsiao-shan t^ang one of the meeting 

places of the scholars of Hangchow. Chao Yii 
and Chao Hsin were two of tlie seven authors of 
a collection of poems about the Southern Sung 
period (1127-1279), entitled Yan- 

Sung tsa’^shih shih^ 7 chuan. Both brothers took 
part in the second special examination, po-hsueh 
hung4z%j held in 1736, but failed. Each left a 
collection of verse. Chao Yu was known for 
his hospitality to other scholars — among them 
Ch^iian Tsu-wang [g. z?.] who invariably visited 
the Chao family when he j)assed through Hang- 
cliow. Ch'uan wrote an account of the Chao 
library, the Hsiao-shan t^ang. 

The hospitality of the Chao brothers must 
have made hea^'y drains on the wealth of the 
family, for in 1749 or 1750, shortly after the 
death of his fatlier, Chao I-ch‘ing left Hangchow 
to seek employment among officials or mer- 
chants. In 1750 he was in Tientsin, probably in 
the employ of Kao Heng (see under Kao Pin), 
the salt censor. In 1751 he went to Taiyuan, 
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Shansi. During; these years'of travel 'he; became, 
interested, in geography, and 'began .to annotate 
the sixth', century work, on waterways., the 
Shui-ching chu, which contains the 
comments, of Li Tao-ytian (T, 

d. 527) on the yet earlier jS7m-cAmg or. Classic 
of Waterways. The friend of the family, Chilian 
Tsu-wang, was likewise interested in its collation, 
and was the first to render it. readable by differ- 
entiating .Li% comments .from, the original text— 
.the two having for centuries 'been confus,ed by 
scribes and printers. In 1754 when, .Chao was 
.again in Hangchow he and Ch^uam, com pared' 
and made free use of each other^s notes. At the 
same .time Chilian WTote a preface,, to Chao'’s, 
studies of this ancient work, thus demonstrating 
their cordial co- 0 | eration which lasted until 
Ch/iian^s death in 1755. Chao, like Ch^iian, 
made use of some thirty earlier editions, and 
his collations and e.^planatory notes are entitled 
Shui-ching chu shi • (^), 40 + 2 chuan. He 
also collated the text of one of the best editions 
of the Aling period — that by Chu Mau-wei 
(T. ^^), entitled Shui-chmg chu 
chien (^). Chao’s collation notes on this 
edition were edited under the title Shui-ching 
chu chien ¥an-wu (fl^), 12 chUan. He had 
no means to print either of these works, but sev- 
eral copies circulated in manuscript. 

In the meantime Chao I-ch^ing lived for a 
number of years in North China, for we find him 
in Taiyuan in 1756; in Ting-chou, Chihli, in 
1759; and in Shun-te, Chihli, in 1762. Presum- 
ably he was then in the employ of the governor- 
general, Fang Kuan-clFeng [g. v.], who 

appreciated his scholarship, especially in the 
field of geography, and invited him to compile 
a work on the waterways of Chihli. It seems 
that Chao left Chihli sometime between 1762 
and 1764. At any rate, in 1764 he passed by 
T^ai-shan, Shantung, and was suffering from an 
illness. He certainly did not live long after 1764 
and possibly he died in that year. His unfinished 
manuscript on the waterways of Chihli w^as for 
a time, in 1768, in the hands of the great scholar, 
Tai Ch^n [g. v.]. According to the latter’s 
disciple and biographer, Tuan Yii-ts^ai [g. v.], 
Tai made contributions to it for which he did 
not receive due credit. At any rate the work 
was published under the name of Wang Li-t^ai 
who, after re-editing it, gave it the title 
Chi-fu an4an chih, 56 chuan, and 
submitted it to the throne in 1809. For not 
mentioning Tai’s part in the work Wang w^as 
charged with plagiarism by Tuan Yii-ts^ai who 
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strenuously defended his ^ master’s. ; , interests* '■ 
Chao’s part in itj, however^ was ignored by Tuan* 

In 1773 Tai Clieii was called to Peking as one^ 
of ^ tile 'editors of the Imperial Library, Ssii- 
k‘u chHlan-shu (see under Chi Ytin), and in the 
following year, he: submitted to the' throne his 
edition of the' Slmi-chmg ch% claiming that he 
had made use of a hitherto unknown edition 
buried in the encyclopaedia, Yung4o ta4ien (see 
under . Ghu ■ Yun). His work received much " 
attention and was published by imperial com- 
mand. In the meantime Chao’s work, the Shui- 
eking chu shik^ was also submitted to the throne 
and was transcribed into the Imperial Library.' 
About the year 1786 a son of Chao, named Chao ■: 
Tsai-yiian a protege of Pi . Yuan [q, 

then governor of Honan,’ induced Pi to finance 
the printing of the Shui-ching chu-sMh. The 
work appeared in 1794 with .the already-men- 
tioned Shid<Mng chn chien k‘an-wu appended to 
it. It is reported tiiat the scholar who helped 
the sons of Chao I-clihng to prepare it for the 
press was Liang Yti-sheng [g. t;.]. In 1809 Tuan 
Yu-ts^ai, believing that his master’s rights had 
been infringed, wrote a letter to Liang accusing 
him of having helped the sons of Chao to ap- 
propriate Tai’s material on the Shui-ching dm 
with a view to perfecting the Shid-ching chU’-shih. 
This letter induced others to look into the matter, 
with tlie result that the Shui-ddng chu-shih is 
recognized as Chao’s own ivork and one which 
Tai utilized. 

Wei Yiian [q, z;.] was the first scholar of the 
eighteenth century openly to accuse Tai ChM 
of having used Chao’s then unpublished manu- 
script of the Shui-ching dm-skik without giving 
Chao due credit. Wei’s views were supported 
about the same time by Chang Mu [q, j?.], and 
more recently by Yang Shou-ching (see under 
Li Shu-chAng), by Wang Kuo-wei (see under 
W^n Thng-shih), and by Meng Sen 
(T. The last-mentioned scholar main- 

tains that there is no evidence in Tai’s work to 
show that he utilized the Yung4o ta4ien. On 
the contrary, he believes that Tai drew almost 
entirely on the labors of Chao, but failed to give 
him due credit. In Meng’s opinion Tuan’s 
contentions were based chiefly on hearsay and 
cannot be substantiated. 

In the year that Chao I-chdng’s Shni-ehing 
chu shik was printed (1794) there also appeared 
a collection of his short articles in prose, under 
the title Tung-chden win-kaOj in 

2 chuan. He compiled a catalogue of the family 
library, with the title Hsiao-shan fang ts‘ang 


Chao 

shu-mu @ ), 2 diimri. lie is credited with 
a "supplementary commentary on the official 
history of tlie Three Kingdoms, entitled 

San4ciio ckih chu pu, 05 chiiarij the 
manuscript of which is in the Klio-hsiieli Lilirary, 
Nanking. It \Yas recently reproduced in fac- 
simile (see under Hang Shih-chmi).- 


[l/490/6a; 2/71 /60a; 3/4,34/1 la; Hang- 

chou fu chih (1922) 145/35b; ChCmg Te-kffin 
Bhui-ching 'Chu. ym-ii (^1^, 1934); 
idem^ Yenckmg 

Journal of Chinese Studies j no. 19 (June, 1936); 
Meng sfo. 

in' Bulletin of the Naiional Library 
of Peipmg, voL 10, no. 5 (1936) ; various editions 
of Bhui-ching chu; Tung-cifien iveri4mo; Gldiian 
Tsu-wang [g. v.], Kung-chu ch eng skill lu; ideni, 
Chi-chH f ing loai-pien; Kuo- 

hmeh chi-kMn^ .voL'S no.' 4. (1935). 'j , 

■ ■ K. T. Wu^' ' 

■ .Fang Chao-ying 

CHAO Liang-tungiS^^ (T. H. ffi#), 
Nov.-Dee., 1621-1697,' Mar, 26, general, was a 
native of Sui-te, Shensi. In 1645 when the Man- 
chu forces conquered Shensi he joined them, was 
.. enlisted" under M4ng Cl'"ihao-fang"[g. t?.] and before 
long was made a captain with headquarters at 
Ninghsia (then in Kansu). From this time he 
made his home at Ninghsia and came to be con- 
sidered a native of that district. After several 
promotions he became, in 1656, a colonel and 
adjutant to Hung Ch'eng-chffiu [g. i?*], then com- 
mander of the armies fighting the remnant Ming 
forces in southwest China. In 1662 he was made 
brigade-general stationed at Kuang-lo, Yunnan, 
and was transferred to Pfing-yuan, Kweichow, 
in 1665; to Ta-thing, Shansi, in 1669; and to 
Tientsin in 1672. Soon the rebellion of Wu San- 
kuei [g. and other generals brought turmoil 
to South China and to Shensi (see under Wang 
Fu-ch'en). In 1676 Chao was recommended by 
Chang Yung [g. i?.] as competent for the post of 
commander-in-chief of the forces at Ninghsia, 
and his appointment was approved. He stabi- 
lized Ninghsia and northern Kansu, and in the 
course of three years trained an army of five 
thousand men. In 1679 he volunteered to lead 
these men in the recovery of Szechwan and Yun- 
nan, and was granted his plea. Under the 
general command of Tuhai [g. 2 ^.], he led one of 
the four armies that w’ent southward, the other 
three being commanded by Tuliai himself, Sun 
Ssfi-kffi [g. t;.], and Wang Chin-pao (T. 


Chao Chao 

posthumous name 162d”i685).\;' ;:in charge of the local galTison;,.^ln'theiollowing 

In this campaign Chao proved his bravery and year he again' 'went to Peking and complained, 
soon took several cities in southwestern Shensi, that Tuhai and Mlngju fg. i^.l had been unfair to 

For this achievement he was given the rank and him. in their reports about his military exploits, 

title of General Yung-itieh ■ In Thoug'h reproved . by ■ the emperor for these 

1680 he and Wang advanced still farther and recriminations he ivas given ( 1695 ) the hereditary 

soon stabilized the province of Szechwan. . Chao rank of viscount of the first class. He spent his 

was rewarded with the post of governor-general last years at his home in Ninghsia, and after he 

of Yunnan and Kweichow, and his eldest son, ' died In 1697 he was canonized as Hsiang-chung 
Chao Hung-ts^an (T, 5^^, d. 1717, , He %vas further honored by later rulers: 

posthumous name was made brigade- Emperor Shih-tsung placed his name in the 

general of Ninghsia in the hope that Chao Temple of Eminent Statesmen, and in 1767 

Liang-tung would continue to exercise virtual Emperor Kao-tsung changed the family heredi- 

control. The latter, however, became the victim tary rank to one including rights of perpetual 

of jealous generals. When two Manchu generals inheritance. In 1782 this rank was advanced to 

under him in southern Szechwan were forced to an earl of the first class, 

retreat they and Wang Chin-pao blamed Chao Chao Liang-tung had five sons of whom the two 
for not sending sufficient recruits. Whereas eldest were famous. Chao Hung-ts^an, after 

Wang became a viscount, Chao received no serving at several military posts, was made gover- 

reward, but w^as ordered instead to help in the nor-general of Kwangtung and Ewangsi ( 1706 ) 

recovery of Yunnan. In 1681 Chao advanced to and was appointed president of the Board of 

the last stronghold of Wu San-kuei’s remnant War (1716) but died at Wuchang in 1717 on his 

forces on the outskirts of Yunnanfu, the capital way north. He was canonized as Min-k^o 

of Yunnan. The city had been besieged for The second son, Chao Hung-hsieh (T. 

several months by Ch'ing troops but fell imme- H. 3®^ 1656-1722), heir to the hereditary 

diately to the assault of Chao's men. After the rank, was governor of Chihli from 1705 to 1722. 

city was taken the spoils were divided among ail His posthumous name was Su-min The 

the generals except Chao who remained outside two brothers and Chao Hung-ts^an’s son, Chao 

the city. Chih-ytian financed the printing of the 

In 1682 Chao Liang-tung was recalled to illustrated records of the celebrations of the 

Peking for trial in connection with the loss of sixtieth birthday of Emperor Sheng-tsu, entitled 

several cities in the above-mentioned operations Wan-shou sMng-iien (see under Wang Yuan-chfi). 

in southern Szechwan in 1680. In consequence 

of the trial one of the two Manchu generals who [l/261/3a; 3/276/33a; 4/14/19a; 3/59/46a; 4/68/ 

had retreated before the enemy was sentenced to 20a; FHng-ting San-ni Jang4mh (see under Han 

enslavement and the other was discharged. Chao T%n) passim; 1 /261 /6a ; Wang 

was degraded, and appointed Commissioner of Chung-yung kung shih-shih in 

the Imperial Equipage Department. In 1683 he Skih4iao ts'ung-¥an c¥u-chi; Chang Yti-shu 

memorialized the throne, reminding it of his [q, v.], Chang WH-cUn hung chi, 5/42a.l 

exploits in the recoveiy of Yunnan, and main- Fang Chao-ting 

taming that he was misjudged and inadequately 

rewarded. The State Council of princes and CHAO-lien (H. 1780-1833, 

high officials considered his case and declared eighth inheritor of Hainan's [g. v.] princedom 

that his faults neutralized his merits. Chao (Prince Li ^^X), was a competent scholar 

was then permitted to retire to Ninghsia. In and a descendant of DaiSan in the sixth genera- 

1686 Emperor Sheng-tsu applauded him for his tion. His father, Yung-en (posthumous 

conduct at the fall of the capital of Yunnan, and name 1727-1805), was the second son of 

restored his rank of general and governor-general. Chffing-an, the third Prince K'ang (see under 

Two years later Chao went to Peking, again GiyeSu), who died in 1733. Although Yung-en 

claimed a more suitable reward and was given was the rightful heir to the family hereditary 

(1690) the minor hereditary rank of CNi tu-yU. rank, he was passed over by Emperor Shih-tsung 

When the border defenses were strengthened who in 1734 selected his uncle, Bartu (see under 

in 1691 to guard against a possible invasion by Giye§u), as the fourth Prince K^ang and sixth 

the Eleuths, Chao was made advisor to the local inheritor of Hainan's princedom. Yung-en was 

authorities at Ninghsia and in 1693 was for a time given the rank of a prince of the third degree. 
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In 1753, after Bartu died, Emperor Kao4sung 
did not permit .the rank to remain in Bartu‘’s" 
family but restored it to Cli^ung-an's descend-, 
ants. Thus Yung-eii became the seventh in- 
heritor of Daisan^s first degree princedom, and 
• the' fifth Prince K^ang.. In 1778, in memory 
of the exploits of Daisan, Emperor Kao-tsung 
changed the designation of the family hereditary 
princedom from K'ang (which was first given to 
GiyeSu) to Li (which was DaiSan’s original title). 
Yung-^n, being by nature conscientious, exe- 
cuted his duties well but remained inconspicuous 
throughout his fifty-two years as a prince. He 
was a writer and an artist and the author of a 
work on the principles of music, entitled 
Lu-lii yuan-yin^ 4 chiian, 

Chao-lien as Yung-^n^s son, was in 1802 (at 
twenty-two) given the rank of a prince of the 
eighth degree and in 1805 succeeded to the family 
hereditary rank as Prince Li. Two years later 
(1807), his palace caught fire and was entirely 
destroyed, and wdth it many treasures of the 
family, including the family seal. Emperor 
J4n-tsung was moved by Chao-lien^s misfortune 
and contributed 10,000 taels toward the re- 
building of the residence, at the same time 
making presents of garments and silk. 

Late in December 1815 Chao-lien was accused 
of three misdemeanors: exacting obedience from 
a high Manchu ofi5cial, berating another official 
of high rank, and torturing the manager of one 
of his farms. Instances like the first two offenses 
were frowned upon after the beginning of the 
Yung-cheng period (1723-36) when it was de- 
creed that high officials ow’’ed allegiance to the 
throne alone. No doubt Chao-lien was quick- 
tempered and when provoked could cite, from a 
wide knowledge of Manchu history, evidence to 
support his display of princely power. But 
times had changed, and undue assertion of power 
on the part of princes could not be tolerated by 
the Emperor. 

The third charge involved a certain Ch^eng 
Chien-i who as manager, or chuang- 

of one of Chao-lien's estates, refused 
to comply with his wishes. In retailation Chao- 
lien had the manager and his brother subjected 
to torture — the flesh of their backs being cut with 
broken pieces of porcelain. In addition, agents 
were sent to destroy their home and rob them of 
their annual harvest. After the loss of his palace 
by fire Chao-lien was doubtless financially hard- 
pressed. His household was large and involved 
the support not only of his immediate family but 
distant relatives, secretaries, servants, and a 
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troupe, of actors of whom he was very fond. Yet, 
irrespective of the provocations he w^as under, 
Chao-lien had obviously gone too far. An 
immediate investigation was ordered, and on 
December 26, .1815, the truth, of the accusations 
w^as verified. 'The Emperor divested Chao-lien 
of his princedom and ordered that he be confined 
in the Imperial Clan Court awaiting trial. Two 
days later he was fined 200 taels which were 
paid to the victim as part compensation,. The 
farm of 960 mou of which Ch^eng had been 
manager was taken from Chao-lien and given 
to another prince who employed Ch^eng as 
manager. On January 5, 1816 Chao-lien was 
sentenced to three years ^ confinement, and five 
days later his rank as Prince Li was given to his 
cousin (son of his uncle), Liii-chih (post- 

humous name d. 1821). 

On August 13, 1816, when Emperor Jen-tsung 
was perusing the ^Veritable records”, or Shih-lu^ 
of Emperor Sheng-tsu (see under Chiang Tfing- 
hsi), he came across a case similar to that of 
Chao-lien. The offender, a great-grandson of 
Yoto [q. V,], had in 1687 killed an innocent man 
and had chopped off the hands and feet of t'wo 
others. The perpetrator of the deed was in this 
case merely deprived of his princedom. The 
emperor, feeling that, in comparison, he had 
perhaps dealt too severely with Chao-lien, or- 
dered his release from confinement. 

Chao-lien is now chiefly celebrated for his 
collection of miscellaneous notes on the history 
of the Chfing dynasty, entitled Hsiao-- 

Hng tsa4uy 10 (8) chiian, with a supplement 
(hsu4u in 3 (2) chuan. The main work 

was completed about 1814 or 1815 and the 
supplement was written during the years 
1817-26. The former, having evidently under- 
gone editing by the author, is better organized 
than the latter. Whether either was printed 
before 1880 is not clear. About 1875 the first 
Prince Chffin [I-huaii, q, v.], bought a copy of 
both items and had them re-edited by his secre- 
taries before printing. This edition, bearing a 
preface dated 1880 and the name of I-huan’s 
studio, Chiu-ssh-t'ang has the main 

work in 8 chiian and the supplement in 2 ckuan. 
About the same time the ne-wspaper, Shun Poo 
of Shanghai published another edition 
with the main work in 10 chiian and the supple- 
ment in 3 chiian. The two editions differ occa- 
sionally in wording, and a number of articles at 
the close of I-huan’s edition do not appear in the 
Shun Pao edition. These two collections of 
miscellaneous notes constitute a valuable source 
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for the history of tlie C'hing dynasty, partic- 
ularly in the Chlen-lung and Chia-eh^ing 
periods (1736-1821), Chao-llen must have be- 
gun these notes long before 1815, for thereafter 
lie devoted the rest of fits life to making additions 
and corrections. His information he obtained 
by active research, by personal inquiry, and from 
the traditions handed down in his family. His 
purpose in writing was not merely to amuse him- 
self, but to leave something worthwhile to pos- 
terity— and this aim he may be said to have 
achieved. 

(Jhao-Iieids career after 1816 is very obscure. 
Apparently the last recorded date in his notes is 
1825 — an entry concerning I-li-pu [q. a.] as 
governor of Yunnan (1825-35). Lin-chih, the 
tenth successor to the rank of Prince Li, died in 
1821. The rank was handed down to Lin- 
chih 's grandson, Clduaii-ling (posthumous 
name d. 1850), and then to his great-grand- 
son, Shili-to iil:^ (d. 1914), who served as a 
Grand Councilor from 1884 to 1901. 


ll/222/9b; Tung-hua-lu, Chia-ch6ng; Hsiao-fing 
tsa4u; Yao Nai [q. t;.], Hsi-pao-hsuan, hou 
(^) chi 5/2a; Yang Chung-hsi (see under 
Sh^ng-yu), Hsueh-chHao shih-hua, 8/6a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHAOShc%i-chdao^^® (T. H, 

July 21, 1644-1720, Nov. 21, official, -was a native 
of Wu-chin, Kiangsu, and a descendant of the 
Sung imperial family. His father, Ghao Chi- 
ting (T. H. 1607-1673), 

was a chin-shik of 1640, who after a short career 
as an official, retired in 1642 to spend his later 
life in teaching, one of his pupils being a son of 
Chin Pao [q. During Chao Shen-chdao\s 
youth his family was poor but he succeeded in 
taking his chm-shih in 1670 and after a lapse of 
eleven years received appointment as magistrate 
of Shang-chdu, Honan. In 1688 he was pro- 
moted to a second-class assistant secretary in the 
Board of Punishments. After another promo- 
tion he asked for leave in 1694 on grounds of 
illness. Granted an audience with the emperor 
in 1701, he was appointed financial commissioner 
of Chekiang, on the recommendation of Li 
Kuang-ti [g. t;.], governor of Chihli. Before tak- 
ing office he swore that he would be incorruptible 
and lived up to his word. In 1702 he was re- 
warded with the governorship of Chekiang, and 
that same year he was ordered to proceed to 
Hunan to investigate a rebellion of the Miao "S' 
tribes which occurred early in 1700, but had not 
been properly reported to the throne by local 


officials. The Investigation, conducted by Ghao 
and/two others, resulted in the removal, of several 
officials of , that region, „ iiicludi.iig ' Kuo Hsiu ■ [f 
e?.],', governor-general of Hukuang. ■ 

Early , in 1703, Cliao ,Slien-ch‘iao w'as trans- 
ferred. to the governorship of Hunan (a post then 
called pHen-yuafi hsiin-fu ® ‘Strife but known 
after 1723 as Hunan hsun-fu), Hilda 
(d. 1706) was given ' command of troops, to s.up- 
press, with the assistance of Chao and others, 
those Miao who still held out. Their forts- in 
the mountainous region of Chien-chou and F4ng- 
huang w-ere soon taken and the rebellion w^as 
bloodily suppressed in 1704, The Miao sub- 
mitted temporarily to Chinese jurisdiction and 
to taxation, but the unrest, induced by their 
miserable economic condition, continued 
throughout the Ching dynasty. Chao remained 
at his post until early in 1711 when he was pro- 
moted to the presidency of the Censorate. Soon 
after taking this office he accused Tai IMing- 
shih [q, t/.] of writings prejudicial to the ruling 
dynasty — and for this Tai was executed. 

In 1713 Chao Shen-chdao was sent to Kwang- 
tung to supervise famine relief, and later in the 
year w^as made president of the Board of Reve- 
nue. Though he himself was incorruptible, his 
second son, Chao Feng-chao ® proved not 
to be so. The latter, when prefect of Taiyuan- 
fu, was accused in 1715 of taking bribes amount- 
ing to more than 300,000 taels silver, and for this 
offense ’was executed in 1718. Chao Sh^n- 
chdao begged repeatedly to be retired, but was 
ordered to remain at his post until his death 
which occurred in 1720. He w'as given the 
posthumous name, Kung-i As an official 

Chao Shen-chdao was unpopular, but was up- 
held by Emperor Sheng-tsu because he w^as 
strict with himself. In 1730 his name was or- 
dered to be celebrated in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen, 

His collected works, entitled 
Chao Kung-i hung sMng-kaOf in 8 chuan^ were 
printed in 1737 by a grandson, Chao Tffing- 
hstieh (T. f:p). The eldest son of 

Chao Shen-ch‘iao, named Chao Hsiung-chao 
SHIS (T. H. was the chmng- 

yuan orffiighest chin-shih of 1709. The iatter^s 
collected prose and verse, in 4 ckuan^ entitled 
Chao ChHu-o hung sMng-kao, 
were printed in 1737. 


[l/269/7b; 3/54/la; 18/9/6a; 

Wu-chin Yang-hu ho-chih (1886) 22 /30b, 24 /93a; 

Kunan t^ung-chih (1885) 84/5b“12b.] 
Fang Chao-ting 
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CHAO Shih-lin CT- Wm H. 5^) 

Apr, 30, 1629-1699, June o, official, was a native 
of Ho-yang, yimnaii. , He became a chin-sMh 
in 1664 and tiiereupoii, was made, police magis- 
trate . ^of Plng-ylian, Kweichow, Four . , years 
-later lie became' magistrate .of Juiig-cli'eng, 
CMMi, the birth-place of the pMlosopIier, Sun 
Chh-feiig [f. There he remained for six 
years and estabhshed .the Academy known as 
Gheng-hsteh shu-3maii After oc- 

cupying various posts ill the capital lie became in 
.,;1 1383 . senior vice-president of , , the ■ . Gensorate, 
ckring which period ' he sent up a .memorial 
recoiimieiidmg that Form,osa be organized .under 
one prefecture and two districts— a plan: that was ' 
adopted, ' In the spring ,of the following year he 
was made governor of Ghekiaiig, During the 
„ -twelve years of his adiiii.iiistratio.n that province 
made .many improvements— schools were estab- 
lished, the taxation system was reformed, and 
water routes to facilitate transportation were 
opened. 

It '.was once .the practice for banner troops 
stationed inDiiekiaiig to loan money to the local 
inhabitants at exhorbitant rates of "interest, 
causing social unrest and misery to the people, 
Chao Shih-lin refunded all the outstanding ob- 
ligations from his .own purse and then put, a stop 
to the practice. ' At , that time the pop'ulation 
about Hangchor,' was dense, and the custom of 
the inhab'itants of building wail.s and fences 
made of bamboo, gave rise to frequent .fires. 
Chao^ Shih-lin created a permanent fire squad of 
■20'0 men to remedy this situation. A¥lien he w^as 
transferred in 1686 to the governorship of 
Kiangsu the people ' of Chekiang had six pic- 
tures painted in commemoration of his good 
administration, and Mao Clii-kk (T. 

H. 1633“1708), a prominent literary 
man of the province, wrote an essay in honor of 
the occasion. After three years in IQangsu 
Chao Shih-lin was summoned to Peking to assist 
in the Board of War, and in 1691 was trans- 
ferred to the senior vice-presidency of the Board 
of Civil Office. His collected literary works, in 
46 chm% were entitled Tu-shu- 

fang chi. This title received notice in the 
Imperial Catalogue (see under Chi Ylin). 


[l/281/2a; 3/52/28a; 4/19/la; 

(Hsu’lhsiu) Yunnan fung-chih (1894) 170 /9b.] 

Tu Lien-chIs 

CHAO-tsu Yiian Huang-ti, temple and posthu- 
mous names of Monge Temiir. See under Nur- 
haci. 


Cli%n 

CH£ Hiiang-ti, posthumous name of Chii Yu- 
-chiao [f, y,], 

CHfiK Huang-ti, posthumous name of Chii 
CT/aiig-io If. t).}. . 

CfffeM Chao-iuii (T. IL 

original ming Jan. 14, 1701-1771, ]\Iar, 12, 

man of letters and calligrapher, was a native of 
Chheii-t^ng, Chekiang. While still . a young 
iB-an he obtained recognition for his literary and 
caligrapliic ability, and such eminent contem- 
poraries of Chekiang .province. as Hang Shih- 
clmn a,nd Liang Sliih-clieng' [ff. p.j were his 
friends.- /In 1722 a group of eighteen of these 
friends formed, literary society 'which 

■held ' meetings : on the shores of West Lake 
(ffiffl)- 'A 'Selection of essays written by this 
group was p'uHMied in the 'Same year, under the 
title Chih wei chi. In 1724 Cli^eii Ghao- 

Iiin became & chu-jen and .six jmrs later (1730) 
a chin-shihj, whereupon he was .sent to Fukien 
as a probationary , magistrate. . While living in 
Fukien the governor-generai of the province, 
Hao Yti-lin (see under Hao Shuo), placed Mm in 
charge of the Academy known as Ao-femg 'Shu- 
yfian and made him chief editor ■ of 

the General Gazetteer of FuMen 
Fu-chien fmg<Mh) which ..was completed in 
1734. . On the recommendation of the governor 
'of Fukien, Chao Kuo-lin ■ (see under Wu CMiig- 
tzti), lie was asked to participate in the special, 
po-hmeh hung4M exam.ination to be,, 

held. November 1, 1736. Going to Peking in 
the autumn of 1734, he obtained by ex:a.!niiia-" 
tion a post (1735) as secre,tary to 'the Grand 
Secretariat and later in the same year was ap- 
pointed to serve in the Council of State, Of 
some 180 scholars' wdio competed In the po-hsueh 
hung4z^1i examination (1736), Ch^6n Chao-lun 
was one of the fifteen successful candidates. 
With tMs honor came appointment as Hanlln 
corrector. In 1741 he officiated as chief ex- 
aminer of the Hupeh provincial examination, 
and twice (1737 and 1742) as associate examiner 
of the metropolitan examinations. In 1743 his 
father, Ch^6n P^ei-chiin (T. 

1675-1743), died. While Ch^5n Chao-iun was at 
home observing the customary period of mourn- 
ing he was invited to direct the Chi-shan Shu- 
ytian at Hangchow, Resuming his 

work at the capital, he was there only a short 
time when his mother died (1748). Three years 
later (1751) he was made a diarist and a tutor to 
...the bachelors ..of. the Hanlin. Academy... In .17.52. 
he was chief examiner of the Sliun-tlen provin- 
cial military examination. From 1754 to 1766 
he was prefect of the metropolitan prefecture of 
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Shun-tlen (Peking). During his tenure in 
Peking there was a flood in that area and his 
duties increased, being complicated also by move- 
ments of troops to Sungaria (see under Chao- 
hui) . In 1756 he became director of the Court of 
Sacrificial Worship, and in 1758 was appointed a 
tutor in the School for Princes (see under Yin- 
chen). In the winter of 1763 Yung-hsiian [g. v,], 
eighth son of Em.peror Kao-tsung, then in ill 
health, was sent to convalesce in the Hsi yuan 
or Western Garden, southwest of the Old 
Summer Palace, and Ch'cm Chao-lun accom- 
panied him as a tutor. The Library of Congress 
possesses in manuscript a collection of the 
prince’s poems, entitled Ku-hmn Vang shih 
(see under Yimg-hslian), in which the prince 
frequently makes mention of his tutor. Granted 
leave in 1709, Clden Chao-iun spent more than 
a year in his native place. He resumed his work 
at court in the summer of 1770 but died early in 
the following year. 

At various times (1737, 1740, 1751, and 1763) 
Ch'en Chao-lun took part in such official com- 
pilations as the Shih-lu of Emperor Shih-tsung 
(see under Yin-ch^n) which was completed in 
1740; the Ta-ChHng hui4ien (see under Wang 
An-kuo), whose third edition was published in 
1761; and the Hsu Wen-hsien Vung-k^ao (see 
under Chd Shao-nan) which was printed in 1772. 
Several times he accompanied Emperor Kao- 
tsung on imperial hunting expeditions. Many 
of his poems were written to and in praise of the 
Emperor or the princes, or to commemorate 
state occasions. His collected literary works, 
entitled mnmm Tzu-chu shan-fang chi, 
comprising 20 chilan of prose and 12 chiian of 
verse, were printed by his family. In callig- 
raphy he followed the style of Wang Hsi-chih 
3E^:5: (T. 321-379) and was highly 

praised by such contemporary masters of that 
art as Liang T^ung-shu [q, v.], 

Ch^en Chao-lun had two younger brothers, 
Ch'<3n Chao-mei (T. iiE H. 

original ming 1702-1766, a cku-^jen of 

1729), and Ch^en Chao-ch6 (T. ^ll|, 

1704-1748), His two older sons, Ch^^n Yti-wan 
(original ming b. 1723), and Ch'^n 
Yti-tun K3E^ (b. 1726), were both chii-jin 
of 1750. Ch^^n Kuei-shing (T. 

d. 1840), a son of Ch^M Yii-wan, rose in his 
official career to the governorship of Kiangsu 
province (1817). The latter’s son, Ch^^n Hsien- 
tsSng (T. H. tEH), was a Mn- 

shih of 1822. Ch^en Yu-tun had two learned 
daughters. The elder, Ch^en Tuan-sh^ng 


Ch'^n 

led a dejected life owing to the exile of her 
husband, suniamed Fan (%). Asa result of her 
unhappy experience she wrote an epic, entitled 
Tsai-sheng yuan. Although it was un- 
finished at her death, it was completed by listi 
Tsuiig-yen [g. t^.] and his wife, Liang Te-sheng' 
(see under Hsu Tsung-yen). In addition to the 
epic, Ch'en Tuan-sh^ng left a collection of poems, 
entitled Hui-ying ho chi. The 

younger daughter, Ch%n Gh^ang-sh^ng 
(T. ^5.nd ^iS), married Yeh Shao-k%ei 

(T. H. MM d. 1821), a cMn-shik 
of 1793 and governor of Kwangsi (1817). She, 
too, left a collection of poems, entitled 
Hui-sheng ko shih-kao. 


[1/311 /6b; 3/82/la; 20/2/00 (portrait); 29/4/5a; 
31/1 /9b; Nien-p^u by his nephew Ch^^n Yii- 
sh^ng ^36®; Chiang Jui-tsao /J^lg 

Hsiao-shuo k*ao-cheng hsii-pien (1924) 
l/28b; Hummel, A. W., Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress, 1935, p. 187; Ch'^n Yiian-lu 
(son of Ch^^n Hsien-ts^ng), +5: 
Shih-wu-fu Vang pi-^cki in Chuan-ching- 
lou ts‘ung-k*o (see under Kung TzU-ch^n).] 

Tu Lien-chIi 

CH‘fiN Chen-hui WMM (T. Jan. 27, 

1605-1656, June 11, descendant of the Sung 
scholar, Ch‘en Fu-liang WUM. (T. H. 

1137-1203), came of a prominent family 
which migrated from Yung-chia, Chekiang, to 
I-hsing, Kiangsu. He was the fourth and 
youngest son of Ch^en Yii-tfing (T. Si 

1565-1635, chin-shih of 1595), who was a 
member of the Tung-lin party and a censor noted 
for his outspoken criticism of government and 
for his straightfor'ward memorials. When the 
conflict of the members of the Tung-lin party 
and those under Wei Chung-hsien [g. v,] became 
irreconcilable, Ch^en Yti-tfing and several mem- 
bers of the party, including Yang Lien [g. z;.] and 
Tso Kuang-tou (see under Yang Lien) were dis- 
missed (1624) from their posts. At the begin- 
ning of the Ch^ung-chen reign-period (1628) 
Ch'^n Yti-tfing was reinstated, but was again 
dismissed in 1632 for his opposition to the punish- 
ment of two censors. He returned to his native 
place where he died three years later. 

In his youth Ch‘en Chen-hui studied with his 
life-long friend, Wu Ying-chi (see under Chang 
Pffi), at Po-ts'un m, a village about 25 U 
from I-hsing. He took his licentiate in 1621 but 
failed in the provincial examination. Although 
he lacked a high degree he rose to great influence 



ill the Fu-sh^ party (see under Chang P^u), which 
lie joined in early life. He and three other 
members of the party, .Mao Hsiang, Fang I-chih, 
and Hou Fang-yu [gg.. i;,]? were known' as the 
“Four Esquires^^ „ In 1638,atChWs 

native place, the famous manifesto,, entitled Liu- 
tu fang4uan kung-chiek (see under Chang P'u), 
was drafted by Wu, Ying-cM but ' was chiefly 
sponsored by ' Ghtm and Ku Kao (T. ^ 
, . It ' was a harsh attack on Juan Ta-ch^eng 
[g. j^.J.and was, made public in 1639 when the 
latter,,, was,,., at, .Hanking.' Juan, ■ after his dis- 
missal in 1628, had founded at his native place 
(Huaiming, Anhui) a party called Chung-chiang 
she to compete with the Fu-she, but it 

failed to prosper owing to a local disturbance. 
Thereupon Juan made his residence at Nanking 
m^here he offered his service to, and attempted to 
gain favor with, the members of the Fu-she. 
But his efforts at reconciliation met with rebuff 
owing to his unsavory reputation and to his 
close association with notorious courtiers. He 
then organized at Nanking another party called 
Ch%i (^) -she in which Ma Shih-ying [q. v»] 
became an important member. But this faction, 
too, was short-lived, for Juan could not remain 
at Nanking after the promulgation of the mani- 
festo. For a time the victory seemed to belong 
to the members of the Fu-she, but they were 
again opposed when Juan and Ma Shih-ying 
came to power under the new court of the Prince 
of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) who was pro- 
claimed emperor at Nanking after the fail of 
Peking (April 25, 1644). A wholesale arrest of 
the Fu-she members was carried out according 
to a list of proscribed names known as Huang-nan 
lu (see under Chang P^u), Ch'en Chen-hui wb,b 
imprisoned (October 14, 1644), but was soon 
freed through the intervention of Lien Kuo- 
shih (T. chin-shih of 1616), then 

senior vice-president of the Board of War. 
Ch^en returned to his native place shortly before 
the fall of Nanking (June 8, 1645). Thereafter 
he lived in seclusion at Po-ts'un and it is said 
that he seldom left home to visit the chief city 
of his native district. 

Ch'en Chen-hui left among others the follow- 
ing works: Huang-Ming yMin, 12 

chilan; Hsileh-ts^en chi; 

PH4ing chH-i chih, 1 chilan; Shan-yang 

lu, 1 chilan, consisting of short biographical 
sketches of his friends; CkHu-yuan 

tsa-p^ei, 1 chilan, a work in eight folios on a vari- 
ety of subjects including tea, orchids, hazel nuts, 
mushrooms, ink-slabs, etc.; and 


Shu-sMh chH-M, I chilan, a narrative of seven 
events that took place in his lifetime. The last 
three - of .the above-mentioned works were re- 
printed in the Chao4ai U^ung-shu, 

Ch'en Chen-hui had three brothers. One, 
named Ch^en Chen-ta ,(T.' ■ ; or 

I'j*), was a minor official of Shim-t'ien prefec- 
ture who was killed when Peking fell in 1644. ' 
The most famous of the sons of Ch^en Chen- 
hui was Ch^6n Wei-sung [g. Another son, 
Ch^en Wei-mei (T. married a 

daughter of Chou Piao (T. H. 
chin-shih of 1628). A third son, Ch^en Wei- 
ytieh (T. achieved, like his 

brothers, some fame as a man of letters. A 
fourth,. Ch'en Tsung-shih (T. H. 

nmh. 1643), married the second daughter of 
Hou Fang-yli and lived with his wife’s family at 
Shang-ch‘iu, Honan. He served as magistrate 
of An-pflng, Chihli, from 1683 to 1693, and after- 
wards became a second-class secretary of the 
Board of Revenue. 


[M.39/16/12a, 16a; l/506/5b; 3/141 /52a; 3/463/ 
15a; Ch'^n Wei-sung [g. v.], Eu-hai lou win-chi 
xm 6/ia; Lhsing Ching- 

chH hsien ho-chih, 91 /16a; Hsieh Kuo-cMn (see 
bibl. under Chang P*u), Ming-ChHng chih-cM 
tang-she yun-tung ¥ao (1934) pp. 145-'86.| 

J. C. Yang 
Tomoo Numata 

chi-ju mmm (t. h. 

Hec. 16, 1558-1639, Oct. 19, writer 
and artist, was a native of Hua-tflng, Kiangsu. 
Never passing beyond the licentiate in his ex- 
amination career, he built a home in the hills 
of his native district known as She-shan ^tii, 
and earned his living by private teaching, by 
composing books of a popular character, and by 
writing epitaphs and birthday congratulations. 
Nor did he join any party or literary society of 
his day. His popularity was due partly to his 
native ability as a writer and partly to his friend- 
ship with Tung Chfl-ch'ang [g. v.], \vho praised 
him to high officials. He was always ivelcome in 
such influential homes as those of Wang Shih- 
chen SiirA (T. T&H H, ##101 A 

1526-1590) and Wang Hsi-chtieh (see under 
Wang Shih-min). Many books printed in his 
day bore his name as writer of a preface or as 
compiler— perhaps to increase their sale. His 
name was even used to advertise certain brands 
of silk and cloth. 

To him is usually attributed the editorship of 
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the faiHous ts‘ung-shu, Pao-yen- 

tmm pi<hi^ wiiich was named after his studio 
and printed in five instalments by Sben Te-hsien 
(T. 3€:^) of Chia-hsing, Chekiang. 
The first iiistalment, consivsting of 20 mono- 
graphs, was prill tetl in 1606 under the title, 

Shang-po chai pi<hi^ after the 
name of Shen^s studio. In four subsequent 
iiistalrnents, differentiated by the characters 
hsil kuang 0 , p^u and hui Ciden’s 
name was more emphasized in the prefaces; and 
most of the 206 titles printed in the four instal- 
ments are said to have been drawn from Ch'en’s 
library, Including four works from his own hand. 
It is worthy of note that the third instalment, 
Kuang pi-chi^ printed in 1615 contains the essay 
On Frmichhip, YuAitn (elsewhere written 

Chiao ^ yu4un)^ written in 1595 by the Jesuit 
Father ]Matteo Ricci (see under Hsii Kuaiig- 
ch‘i). The title, Pao-ym-Vang pi-ch% was first 
applied only to a collection of sixteen works, 
mostly miscellaneous notes, written by Cideii 
liimself and printed by Shen Te-hsien in 1616. 
Before long, however, the entire is^ung-shu was 
known by that name as though Ch^en were the 
sole "editor and printer. 

About the year 1630 Ch'en served as editor of 
the gazetteer, Sung<hiang-fu chih 

which was completed in 1631. Meanwhile he 
was several times recommended by local officials 
as worthy of being given an appointment, but 
he refused the offers. The Kuo-hsueh Library 
of Nanking has two collections of his works in 
prose and verse, !)oth entitled ' 

CKen Mei-kung chi. One, in 17 chuan^ was 
printed in 1615; the otlier, in 60 chtmi, wm 
printed in 1641. A few j^ears before Cld'en 
Chi-ju died ten of his works were printed under 
the collective title CKhi Mei-hmg shih ckung 
iYang-shw This ■ included . seven 

titles of miscellaneous notes which had pre- 
viously appeared in the Pao-yen-tang pi-chiy 
and three eollections of prose and verse entitled: 

Po-shih chHao cMn-kao^ in: 28 
chuan^ W nn-hdang-tUmg chen-penj 

in 10 chmnj and Mei-kung shih* 

cKaOj in 8 chfmn. All three were banned in the 
Cliien-lung period because of the anti-Manchu 
flavor of several short articles—in particular a 
history of the Alanchus, entitled Chien* 

chou k^ao. Several of his other works were like^ 
wise banned. The Catalogue (see under 

CM Yim), nevertheless, lists 32 titles by him, or 
attributed to him, most of which w’ere printed 
in collected works. One, printed separately, 
entitled Yang*sMng }u*yu^ a work 
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on longevity after the Taoist manner, can he 
found ill the Ihueh-hai leKpien (see under Ts'ao 
Jung). About the end of the Waii-!i period (be- 
tween 1606 afic! 1615) Clhon Clii-ju ni’ote a pref- 
ace and commentaries to the historical novel, 
CKun^cKiii LieMcm chih 
ehua% 12 chuan^ which w^as written b}' Y'ti 
Shao-yu (T. S:#). The novel was 

about the warring states of the Later Chou and 
Pre-Ch‘in periods (eighth to third centuries, B. 
C.). Later this novel was rewritten and ex- 
panded bj' Feng Meng-lung (T. Igll, 

Mm, 1574?"1045?), dramatist and the editor 
of several very popular collections of stories. 
It was printed under the title, Hsin (-^l Lieh*kuo 
ehihj in 108 chapters; it is also known as Tung* 
Chou Liehrkuo chih. 

Most of the writings of Clu'en Clii-ju exemplify 
the philosophy of the late Aling period which 
was dominated by the desire to enjoy life. It 
. was said that he employed a number of poor 
scholars to compile books of this nature to be 
published under his name. ' Sometimes pub- 
lishers attached his name, to works of doubtful 
origin or .simply reprinted his writings under 
different titles. This perhaps accounts for the 
multiplicity of the titles that appear under his, 
name, as well as for their inconsistency and suiier- 
^ficiality. His short essays, letters and poems Itad 
a charm of their own, ■ though ...they nre often 
vague and rambling. He also painted, ..but ex- 
hibited' more skill in ,ealligraphy,: Living the 
.life of the iite,rary .man who has ostensibly 
retreated from public life, he utilized' that situa- 
tion 'to advance his o.wii fame and fortune. Li 
Yil [q. r.j, a younger conteiiiporary, and 'Yuan 
'..Alei fo.'.t'.], who lived in the eighteenth, century, 

. were're,presentatlve 'of the same type. 

lM.l/298/8a;, Ai./2/396/28a; ' AL64/M 7T/la; 
M.84/"n^/58a;' . M..86/20,/la; Lu Hsin-ylian 
[q. V.], Jang4i kuan ching-yeM4u 27/14; Ko Chin- 
lang Ai-jih-ym 

lu shu4iua hsil4u (1913) 2/i6b; Tu Jia-lien 

Ku*fen~ko shu4ma chi 
(1881) 7/42a, 16/47a; TU}ung Pao (1922) p. ;^37, 
(1930) p. 400; Wylie, Notes, p. 172; Chou Kh> 
MB. p. 12, in kuo* 

hmeh Library Bulletin, 4th year; Sun K'ai-ti 
umm, Chwng4:uo 

i^ung-su hsiao-shuo shu-rnu; Jung Chao-tsti 

Ming 

Feng Ming4ung ti shing*p^mg chi ehH chu*shu in 
Lingnan Journal, voL 2, no. 2 (1931).] 

Fang Chao-yino 
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CH^tN Ciii-yii (T. lE^), d. 

1648y Ming official, was a native of Pao-te-chou, 
Shansi. A chin-shih of 1616, he was appointed 
magistrate of Loyang, Hoimii. He was pro- 
moted to a censor and memorialized against the 
eunuch, Wei Chung-lisien {q, ii.]. In 1626 he was 
appointed to a post in Shensi and six years later 
was raised, to acti,iig governor of the northern 
part of that province where famine had caused 
the people to flock to the rebel-bandit standard 
of Li Tzh-clfleng |g. t?.]. By 1634 his vigorous 
campaigning had ef actively reduced the bandits' 
in Shensi but the evil had spread to neighboring 
provinces. To unify control he was given full 
powers for bandit suppression in Shensi, Shansi, 
Honan, Hukuang, and Szechwan. Organizing 
his command, he trapped Li Tzu-eh‘6ng and 
Ghang Hsien-chung ,[g. d.] with 36,000 troops in a 
valley near FIsing-aii-fu southeastern 

Shensi. Accepting their proffered surrender, 
he sent them under guard to .return to' their, 
farms. En .route they ■ mutinied, ; killed their 
guards,, and the countryside was. again thrown, 
into uproar. Ch^en Chi-yti tried ■ to shift the 
responsibility but was removed from office (1634) 
and sentenced to exile. Later he was aliow^ed 
to return to his home. .While serving in Honan ■ 
.Ch^'^n Chi-yli had used his influence to secure 
the succession of the title of Prince of T^ang. to' 
Chu Yti-cMen [q. v.]. . When the latter set up 
court in Fukien he named Ch^6n a Grand Secre- 
tary, The elderly official, however, never re- 
ceived the appointment and was executed at his 
home for refusing to comply with the Manchu 
order to cut his hair, ChTm Chfl-yffis grandson, 
Ch^en Ta-m,o' (T. , chu-jen of 

1648), was magistrate of Chflng-fu, Szechw^an, 
in the sixteen-sixties. 


[M. 1/260 /5a; Hsiao-tHen chi-ckuan 

56/156; Paorte-^chou chih (1785) 7/4b; (1932) 
7/3b; writings, ibid. 10/2b, ll/16a, U/16b, ll/35a; 
mmtm Ming-chi pei4ueh 9/4a; 10/2a, 3a; 
Pao~le clum chih (1932), 7/3b, 6b, 18a,] 

Earl Swisher 

CH'fiN Ch'i-yiian (T. H. 

®dr)i d. 1689, scholar, was a native of Wu- 

chiang, Kiangsu, and a close friend of Chu Ho- 
ling (T. gH H. MM 1606-1683) of 

the saine locality. A licentiate, he collaborated 
with the latter in the compilation of a compre- 
hensive study of the OdeSj entitled 
Mao-shih t^ung~% in 12 chuan, which is regarded 
as inferior to his own critical study of the Odes 
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based on the exposition of pre-TAng scholars. 
This latter, Mm-shih cM-ku pien, 

30 chilan, w^as completed in 1687 after 14 years 
of labor and was first published in 1813 with a 
preface by Juan Yuan [g. v,]. It was copied into 
the Imperial Library (see under Chi Ytin) and 
is included in the Ilitang-Ch^ing ching-chwh (see 
under Juan .Yuan), .In it Chk^n ■ Chfl-yiian 
analyzes' and corrects the works on the Odes by 
Chu Hsi.(see under, Hu Wei), Ou-yang Hsiu 
(see under Shao Chin-han), Lil Tsu-chlen SM 
^,(1137-~li81), and Yen Ts^an (13th 

century),' and attacks those of Liu Chin 
(Yuan dynasty), and Fu Kuang (Sung 

dynasty). ; Tt is one of the best examples of tlie 
beginnings of scienti.li.c study of the classics in the 
early Chflng period. A Buddhist believer, he 
has been charged with religious leanings in some 
of his interpretations and even with having l)eeii 
influenced indirectly by the Jesuits. 


[l/486/16a; 2/68/6b; 3/413/24a; 7/32/15a; 16/ 
12/4a; 17/3/46a; 23/3/25a; /HP® if Hsiao- 
iHeji chi-chuan 53 /19b; SsU-k*u (see under Chi 
Yiin), 16/6a; Legge, Chinese Classics, IV, I, p. 
177, but mistaken in date of publication ; year of 
death in one of the prefaces to Mao-shih chi-ku 
pien] 

Earl Swisher 

CH‘£N Chuan (T. flOl H. 3iiL), poet 
and artist, was a native of Hangchow who lived 
late in the seventeenth and early in the eight- 
eenth centuries, or approximately from 1670 to 
1740. His family came originally from Ningpo, 
and he himself studied under the eminent 
scholar, Mao Chfl-ling [g. v.]. Though he 
achieved fame as a poet and a painter, he lived 
most of the time in seclusion and had few 
friends. In the second and third decades of the 
eighteenth century he lived in Yangchow’ as the 
guest of a rich merchant. 

The collected poems of Ch'en Chuan, entitled 
Yu-chi shan-fang yin-chuan, 
3 chiian, were printed about the years 1716-21. 
In 1735 he was recommended to take the second 
special po-hsueh hung-tz% examination of 1736, 
but politely declined. Friends of his wffio did 
take the examination were Li £ and Hang Shih- 
chiin [gg. v,]^ the latter having left an account of 
Gh*6n's life. Three of Ch^en's paintings are 
listed in the Ou-po- 

lo-shih shu-hua kuo-niu ¥ao (1894) by Li Yu-fen 
(see under Wang Shih-min) ; and a volume of mis- 
cellaneous notes by him concerning famous men 
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of Hangchow was printed in the second series of 
the Ku-hsUeh hui~k‘ttn (see under Li Gh'ing). 


[l/4a0/2b; 3/433/15ii; 26/l/35a; 29/4/a)a; 31/ 
4/24a; Yil-chi shaii-Jang yiii-ckuan, Tupv'mted in 
Ssu-ming ts^ung-shuj fourth series 

( 1934 ).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CH'fiN Fang-chi (T. ^I), W 

rapher, was a native of Ch'aiig-shu^ Kiangsu. . 
His grandfather, Ch^tni Mei (T. H. 

1579-1649), became a friend of Ku Yen- 
wu [g. V.] when the latter lived in Ch‘ang-shu 
in 1644. Ku Yen-wu also wrote poems ‘ to 
Ch'en Fang-chi, addressing him as pupil, hlost 
likely Ch'en Fang-chi was some ten years or more 
Kirs junior. At the fall of the Ming dynasty 
in 1644 he abandoned preparations for the 
examinations, devoting himself to study and 
writing. As the family was ])oor lie taught 
children for a living. In 1668 he completed the 
topographical work, Li-tai 

ii4i ym-ko piao, in 47 chilan^ consisting of tables 
showing changes in iilace names from ancient 
times to the end of tiie Aling dynasty. It 
remained imprinted until 1833. Later it ^vas 
included in the Kmng-ya is^uyig-shi (see under 
Chang Chih-tung). According to Liu Hsien- 
ting [< 2 * d] he also made a map of the post 
roads of the empire, entitled 
Tkn-hsia i4u 


Su-chou fu chih (1883), 100/17b; 
Ku Yen-wu, T4ng4in yil-chi in 

Sbfi-pu ts^ung4i^an (1923) ; Liu nsien-thng, Kiiang- 
yang isa-chi, chmn 3, in Chi-Ju ishmg-shir, Wylie, 
Notes, p. 63.] 

Tlt Liex-ch^ 

CH'fiN Huiig-mou (T. H. 

Oct. 10, 1696-1771, July 14, official and educator, 
was a native of Lin-kuei, Kwangsi, where his 
family migrated from Clffen-ehou, Hunan, at 
the end of the IHing period. He became a hsiu- 
is^ai at twenty sin, and five years later enrolled 
in tile Hua-chang Academy He was 

interested in Sung philosophy, and as a student 
of public affairs 'was an ardent reader of the Pe- 
king Gazette In 1723 he passed first 

in the provincial examination. The same year 
he became a chin-shih^ and a bachelor in the 
Hanlin Academy with appointment as corrector 
in 1724^, In 1726 he became a department direc- 
tor in the Board of Civil Office. Three years 
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later, having been given the concurrent position 
of a censor, he was appointed prefect of Yang- 
chow, and thus started a long career of, service 
in the provinces. , YYhen, in 1731, Ills father died, 
such w^as Ills usefulness' that he was ordered to 
remain in o,ffice during, the period of mourning. 
The same year ' he ' was ■ promoted to the,' rank of 
intendant of couriers and of salt in Kiangsu and 
Anhwei. When his mother died,, in 1732, he ,was 
again ordered to remain in office. Finally he 
succeeded in ■ obtaining leave to return to his 
home in Kwangsi to bury his parents. In 1733 
he ivas made financial commissioner .of ' Yunnan, 
a po,st he held for four years. , In a. memorial of 
1737 he, begged that' the taxes on newly culti- 
vated land, in his native province, be abolished ., 
This met with disfavor and he was lowered three 
grades in official rank. In 1738, ho'wever, he ivas 
appointed river intendant of Tientsin and Ho- 
chien prefectures. During two years he 'widened 
river-ways, built roads, and engaged in philan- 
thropic enterprises. In 1740 he was promoted 
to the position of provincial judge of Kiangsu. 
Thereafter, until 1758, lie served as governor of 
the following provinces: Kiangsi 1741-43; Shensi 
1743-46; Hupeh 1746-48; Shensi 1748-51; 
Honan 1751-52; Fukien 1752-54; Shensi 1754- 
55; Hunan 1755-5G; Shensi 1756-57; Kiangsu 
1757-58. Early in 1758 he was made governor- 
general of Kw’angtung and Kwangsi, an ex- 
traordinary appointment because, as a native of 
Kwangsi, he was not, according to the law of the 
time, eligible to a position in his native province 
above the rank of director of schools. After a 
few months in Kwangtung he was again made 
governor of Kiangsu. In 1762 he was trans- 
ferred to Hunan. The following year he re- 
turned to the capital as president of the Board of 
Civil Office. In 17'64. he became .an assistant 
Grand Secretary; in 1767 a Grand Secretary. 
In 1769 he was attacked by illness. Two, years 
later he retired, \vas granted the honorary title 
of Grand Tutor of the Heir Apparent, and was 
presented with a hat and robe by the emperor. 
The same year, while travelling south on the 
Grand Canal, he died at Han-chuang, Shantung. 
By imperial decree his name was celebrated in 
the Temple of Eminent Statesmen, and be was 
canonized as Wen-kimg 3^^. 

He distinguished himself as a local official, 
and later he and Yin-chi-shan [g. v.] were re- 
garded as the ablest governors of their day, 
Ch'en’s w^ork in public education is noteworthy. 
He established more than six hundred and fifty 
free schools while in Yunnan, and paid particular 
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attention to the education of the Miao tribes in 
that province. The Miao were also a problem 
in his native province. He contributed funds 
for the printing of elementary text-books and 
distributed them among these schools. Because 
of his efforts in behalf of the Miao and of 'bar- 
barian peoples on the borders, many individuals 
of these groups became able to read, and even to 
take. literary degrees. 

„ChTm compiled , .five treatises on moral and 
educational subjects, under the collective title 
Wu^hung They, are.: the 

Hsim-su (p|{§) i~kmij 4 chuan^ about com- 
munity life; the Yang<Mng i-kueiy S 

chiian, about the education of youth; the Chim^ 
nli kW.'k) i-Jcueif 3 ckuarij about rules for the 
education of women; and the ,, Ts^ung-cheng 
i-kmi, 2 chuan; and 

Tmi-kuan fa^hteh 1% A chmn^ about morals in 
official life. The dates of the prefaces range 
from 1739 to 1743. The works themselves are 
collections of abstracts or quotations from dif- 
ferent works by scholars and sages of former 
days. The comments of Ch'en Hung-mou about 
some of these passages are translated by Evan 
Morgan (see bibliography). While in Hunan 
ChT‘ii sponsored the compilation, of the Hunan 
t^ung-chih^ 174 chm% published iii' 1757. His 
collected works,, in 61 cMan^ were printed under 
the title P^ei-yikm t^ang ou-ts^un 

kao. In 'Wylie’s Noles on Chinese Literature 
(p. 223), reference is made to an edition by Ch‘en 
of a collection of legends of Taoist and a few 
Buddhist saints. 

A great-great-grandson of Ch'en Hung-mou, 
named CliTni Chi-ch'ang (T. 

H. attained the highest examination 

honors known as san-yikm in 1820 (see under 
Ch'ien Chfi). 


[1/31 3/Sb; 2/18/37b; 3/20/la; IMorgan, Evan, 
A Guide to We7iU Styles and Chinese Ideals pp. 
150 , 164 , 168, 194 ff.; Ch'en Chimg-k'o, 

Hsien Wen~kung hung nien-p^u; 
Kwangsi kung-chih 260/14b; Lin-‘kuei 
Jisien-chih 29/lOa.] 

Rufus 0. Suter 

CH'tN Huiig-sliou (T. H. 

monastic name after 1645 II. 

1599-1652, Ming artist and poet, was a native of 
Cliu-chi, Chekiang. His grandfather, Ch^^n 
Hsing-hsiieh cMn-shih of 1577 and 

financial commissioner for Kwangtung in the 
years 1601-06, left the family a moderate fortune. 
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But Ch^en Himg-shou^s' father died when he 
was eight years old and the family inheritance 
was appropriated by his eldest brother. His 
childhood drawings surprised artists of high 
repute and he later made his living by painting. 
As early as 1616, when he was eighteen sui, he 
produced a series of twelve illustrations depicting 
legendary figures in poetry of the fo.urth. ce.iitury 
.B. C. known as the Ekgws of Ch‘u 
Ch^u-tz^U). , One of " these .drawings is a portrait 
of .Chffi Yuan 'SM (ca. 343-ca. 277 B.G.). 
The other eleven represent fairies mentioned in 
that portion of the Ch'%i4z% known as the Nine 
Songs Ckiu-ko), These pictures, with a 

preface dated 1638 written in his owm beautiful 
hand, were reproduced in 1930 in the third instal- 
ment of the Esi-yung hman ts^ung- 

shu, under the title LLsao fu-hsiang. 

Printed in the same collectanea is a set of 69 
illustrations to the Elegies of Ckhi, entitied 
Li-sao l^u-cMng (®), made by Hsiao Yun-ts^ung 
(T. 1596-1673). Hsiao’s Tlius- 

trations were rearranged and supplemented in 
1782 by order of Emperor Kao-tsung, and Avere 
then copied into the SsH-Nu cNilan-shu (see 
under Chi A"un) under the title, Li-sao chHlan- 
Vu, 2 chiian, with 91 illustrations. 

Other works which bore illustrations by Clffen 
Hung-shou are the drama, Hsi-Jmang-cM, and 
the novel, Shui-hu chuan (for both see under 
Chin Jen-jui). His fame as a painter, callig- 
rapher, and poet soon became widespread, as 
did also his reputation for freedom witli wine 
and women. He was regarded as the most noted 
figure painter of his day in south China, as his 
contemporary^ Tshii Tzfi-chung [q, v], was of 
north China — hence the phrase ^^Nan CNen pei 
Tshd’^ About 1640 he w^ent to 

Peking, and two years later he enrolled as a 
student in the Imperial Academy 
During this period he served for several months 
as court painter. He returned to his home in 
1643 and when Nanking fell to the Manchus 
(1645) he entered the Buddhist priesthood, 
fleeing to the mountains in 1646, possibly in 
consequence of some anti-Manchu activities. 
Six years later he returned to his home where lie 
died. Although chiefly known for his portrayal 
of human figures, he did well as a painter of land- 
scape (lll>^C shan-shui) and flowers hua- 

hui). In his later life he devoted himself chiefly 
to drawings of Buddhist divinities, particularly 
Kuan-yin and Lo-han More than 

100 of his drawings are listed by different collec- 
tors, 21 of these being cited in the Shih-cEii 


pao-chi (see under Chang Chao), the catalogue' of 
painting in the imperial collections, of which the 
first instalment was completed in 1745* 

The essays and poems of Ch^^n Hung-shou, 
entitled Pao-kmn i'ang chi^ in 10 

ckuan, were collected about thirty-nine years 
after his death by his fourth son, Ch'en Tah 
original name H^), who was 
also known for his calligraphy and drawings. 
This collection was re-edited with supplements, 
biographies, and a portrait of Ch‘en Hung-shou, 
in 1888, by Tung Chin-chien A 

manuscript copy of a work by Ch^^n Hung-shou 
on the Classic of Changes^ entitled 
Shih4 hsiang chieh^ believed to be in his own 
handwriting, is preserved in the Provincial Li- 
brary of Chekiang. 


[l/509/2a; 2/70/18b; 3/401 /12a; 26/1 /8b; 29/1 /8a; 

Shao-hsing-Ju chih (1719) 57 /32a; 
Waley, Index of Chinese Artisis, p. 13; TUmng Pao 
(1904) pp. 320-1; L.T.C.L.H.M. p. 298; Lu Hsin- 
yiian \q. i?.], Phu Vang VPpa (1890) 16/la; Kwang- 
lung Vung-chih (1822, see under Chiang Fan), 
i9/16b; Journal of Chekiang Provincial Library, 
II, 5 (Sept.-Oct. 1933) p. 151.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CH‘fiN Kung-yin (T. H. 

Oct. 20, 1631-1700, 

May 30, poet and calligrapher, was a native of 
Bhun-t^, Kvrangtung. His father, Ch^On Pang- 
yen (T. (®) H. mw. 1603^ 

1647), served under the Ming Prince of Kuei 
(see under Chu Yu-lang), and co-operated with 
Ch‘en Tzh-chuang [q. a;,] in fighting the invading 
Manchu forces under Li Ch^eng-tung {q, a.], 
who had captured Canton early in 1647. Wliile 
attacking Canton in October 1647 Ch*en Pang- 
yen was captured by Li and was executed by the 
“lingering death'^ process known as ling-chHh 
WM- However, in 1648 Li ChTmg-tung him- 
self went over to the Ming side, and most of 
Kwangtung then returned to the rule of the 
Prince of Kuei. Ch‘en Pang-yen was posthu- 
mously rewarded with a high rank and with other 
honors. 

Three of Ch^6n Pang-yen's four sons met death 
in 1647, Ch'en Kung-yin being the only one who 
escaped capture and certain death, by going into 
hiding in the home of Chan Ts'ui a friend 
of his father. In recognition of his father's 
services Ch‘§n Kung-yin was given, by the 
Prince of Kuei, the title of a secretary of the Im- 
perial Bodyguard (then known as Ck*n-f wei 
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After Kwangtung was again subdued 
by the Manchus (1650), Ch'en went into hiding, 
and in 1651 w'ent to Nanking through Fukien 
■and Chekiang, hoping, perhaps, to help the 
Ming , cause secretly. About 1654 he returned 
to Kwangtung and married the daughter of . his . 
benefactor, Chan Ts^ui.. In 1658' he left . his 
home to join the court of the Prince of Kuei. in 
Yunnan, but finding the road through Hunan 
closed by IManchu troops, he was forced to go 
northward to Wuchang, Wuhu, and then to 
Honan. Recognizing the hopelessness of the 
Ming cause, he finally returned to Kwangtung. 
There he tried to live in complete retirement, but 
his fame as a writer became widespread. He was 
known as one of the ‘^five scholars of Pei-t‘ien" 
the other four, all natives of 
Shun-tc who would not serve the Manchu 
regime, were: T*ao Yii (original ming 

T. Sll], 1?^ IT. 1637-1689), 

Liang Lien (T. H. 

Ho Heng WlS (T. S3E H. and Ho 

Chiang (T. H. ^P^). Suspected 

in 1678 of having communications with the rebels 
of the Saji-fan wav (see under Wu San-kuei) and 
of writing against the Manchu regime, he was 
imprisoned for several months. Finding, after 
his release, that he could no longer live in seclu- 
sion, he went to Canton, and began to associate 
with the officials of the Ghing regime. For this 
step the Ming lo\niiists blamed him, but many 
others sympathized with him. He was never 
regarded, how^ever, as a subject of the Ching 
dynasty, but as an Pmin one of the *1eft 

over persons” of the Ming period. 

The poems of Ch^en Kung-yin wrere highly 
praised by such contemporaries as Wang Shih- 
chen and Chao Chih-hsin [qq, y.] and by later 
men of letters such as Hung Liang-chi and Hang 
Sliih-chun [qq. When Wang Chun (see 
under Liang P'ei-iaii) compiled the 

Ling-nan san-ta-chia shih-hsuan, an 
anthology of three Kwangtung poets of the early 
Ching period, the works of Ch'6n Kung-yin 
were included. Thereafter Ch‘en became knowm 
as one of the ‘Three great masters of Lingnan”. 

The collected works of Ch‘en Kung-yin, en- 
titled Tii-lu Vang kao, 6 + 1 chilan^ 

were edited by himself in 1674 and w-ere printed 
about the same time. After his death his works 
were edited by his son, Ch‘^n Kan ^1^, and 
printed in 1718 under the title, Tu4u Vang chi 
('^). This edition comprises Ch‘en's prose 
writings (35c wm-chi), in 15 chuan, and his 
poems {shih '^chi), also in 15 chilan. In the 



Cli*ien«IuBg period the worky of Ch*en Kung-yiB 
were banned, owing to the anti-Manchu senti- 
ments in his poems. Nevertheless the Tu4u 
l^ang cM was reprinted in 1825 with a supplement 
in 1 chilan containing his miscellaneous writings, 
hi 1919 another supplement, a chronological 
biography of Ch'ihi, entitled Ch'en Tu4u hsien- 
fsheng nien-p^u w’-as added to the 

collection,. . 

Another son. of Cli'en Kung-yin, named 
Li (T. jT'W)? a ckU-jin of 1699. 


ii/489/lOb; 3/423/42a; 6/35/18a; 29/l/35a; M.l/ 
278; Shun-'te hsien chih (1853) 24/56a, 25/3a; 
Goodrich, L. C., The Literary InqUuition of 
Ch^ien4ung, pp. 113, 115, 117; Ch'^n Po-t*ao 

Sheng-ch'ao Yueh- 
lung i-min chuaUf 2 /l&, l/37b, MM; Hsii Shih- 
ch'ang Wan-ch‘ing i 

skih4mi 18/8a; Ch^ii Ta-chUn [§. u.], Wing-^shan 
wm-waii 2/416.] 

Tu LlEN-CHli 

CH‘£N Kuo-jui (T. SM), 1837-1883, 

Feb. 7, general, was a native of Ying-ch*eng, 
Hupeh. He was about eight sui when his father 
died. During the years 1852-54 the Taiping 
forces, then in Ying-ch'eng, detained him but he 
managed to escape, either by his own efforts or 
by the help of government troops. Before long 
he became a soldier in the camp of General 
Huang K'ai-pang (T. ME, posthu- 

mous name d. 1884) who %vas then a minor 
officer under Sheng-pao (see under Lin Feng- 
hsiang) and later under Tseng Kuo -fan \q, ??.], 
Huang liked him and adopted him as his son. 
In a few years he became a second captain and 
was raised to first captain in 1859 when he shared 
in the recovery of Feng-yang, Anhvrei, For 
special bravery in a battle soutii of Feng-yang 
in 1800, he was given the title, Chi-yung baturu 
■ In the same year he was raised 
to major. From 1860 to 1862 he fought mostly 
in northern Kiangsu to stem the southward 
advance of the Nien bandits (see under Seng-ko- 
iin-chfin). He won a number of battles and w^as 
made first a colonel and then a brigade-general. 
Late in 1862, on the recommendation of Wu 
T'ang (see under Li Hung-chang), who was then 
director-general of grain transport, he was de- 
tached from Huang K^ai-pang^s camp and was 
put under Wu's command. A few months later 
be was transferred to Shantung where he won 
several spectacular victories. In 1863 he was 
rewarded with a yellow jacket and with the 
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■■decorations of a first grade general. At the same 
time he was permitted to resume his own sur- 
, name, -Ch^en, in place of Huang, by w'hieh he had 
been known up to this time. His bravery and 
his.'' military talents were highly appreciated.. by 
the prince,; Seng-ko-lin-chfin [g, t?.]. 

■ ' In the autumn of 1863 he was 'sent to retake 
Meng-cldeng, .Anhwei, ' from the rebel, Miao 
F'ei-lin (see under Seiig-ko-iin-elifin). He was 
made commander of an army composed of his 
own men, numbering 4,000, and also of troopS' 
from another command. Late in 1863 
ch^eng w'as recovered and Miao was killed. In 
1864 Cli^en was appointed a brigade-genera! in 
Chekiang, but was detained in Honan to fight 
the rebels. For Inis failure to obey Seng-ko-Iin- 
clifin's order to advance on Hupeh, he was de- 
graded and w’-as deprived of his command. 
When reported as plotting to rebel, he proved his 
loyalty by going to Seng-ko-iin-ch^in in person 
to offer ■ his services. He w^as given , a '' small 
detachment with which he won a battle late in 
1864, and so regained his former ranks. After 
retiring for a few' months, owing to illness, he was 
specially recommended by Chang Chih-wan 
V,] and was recalled to service. In 1865 he 
pursued the Nien bandits from Honan to Shan- 
tung, then to northern Kiangsu, and then back 
to Shantung where Seng-ko-lin-chfin was killed 
in battle. Ch^en w'as severely w'ounded, but he 
managed to lead a remnant of his men for the 
recovery of the princess body. In consequence 
he was not punished for the defeat. 

About the middle of 1865 Ch‘6n Kuo-jui was 
placed under the command of Tseng Kuo-fan 
and was sent to Honan to fight bandits. Becom- 
ing envious, w'e are told, of Liu Ming-ch'uan’s 
[g. V.] troops because the}^ were supplied wfith new 
rifles, he secretly led five hundred men to attack 
Liu’s camp in order to seize the rifles, but in the 
affray all his men were killed. Unwilling to 
acknowledge his error, he continued to argue with 
Tseng Kuo-fan. The latter finally reported 
Ch'en’s faults in a memorial, with the result that 
Ch^dn was deprived of his titles and decorations. 
While living in retirement at Huai-an, Kiangsu, 
he became so unruly that he threatened to exe- 
cute his adopted son. When his former benefac- 
tor, Wu T'ang, gave refuge to that son Ch^en w'as 
so angered that he led his servants to attack Wu’s 
office. For these offenses he w^as reduced to a 
commoner. 

In 1867, again on the recommendation of 
Chang Chih-wan, Ch'en Kuo-jui was recalled 
to service. Early in 1868 he was made an 
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Imperial Bodyguard and was sent to join Tso 
Tsung4‘ang^s camp in Shensi. Before he 
left Peking he was ordered to hurry to Paotiiig 
Wiiich was threatened by the northern advance 
of the Nien bandits. At Paoting he commanded 
seven battalions and was also placed in command 
of the Peking Field Force (see under I-hsin). 
After winning several battles he again became 
arrogant. Charged with insubordination, he 
was severely reprimanded. Yet he w^as relied 
on to fight the Nien bandits on the border dis- 
tricts of Chihli, Shansi, Honan, and Shantung. 
After Li Hung-chang [g. y.] reported that the 
Nien bandits had been annihilated, Ch‘en Kuo- 
jui, for his part in the campaign, was rew^arded 
with the decorations of the yellow jacket and the 
peacock feather, and was given back his original 
rank of a brigade-general with the title of pro- 
vincial commander-in-chief. In addition he was 
granted the minor hereditary rank of a Yun<hH 

m mmm. 

As he had several times been wounded, Ch'en 
Kuo-jui was granted leave to recuperate, and 
lived for some time at Yangchow. In 1870 he 
was passing through Tientsin on his way to 
Peking when the mob attacked tlie Catholic 
missionaries (see under Ch\ing-hou). The 
French minister accused Ch^tm, the prefect, and 
the magistrate of Tientsin as being responsible 
for the attack, and demanded that they be exe- 
cuted. However, Prince Ch'un (see under 
I-huan, q. v,), then in command of the Peking 
Field Force, spoke up for Ch^en and saved him 
the disgrace of being tried at Tientsin. Accord- 
ing to Ch^en's own account, he had nothing to do 
with the attack by the mob and only went to 
Ch'ung-hou’s yamcn when lie heard a rumor that 
Chhing-hou had been killed Ijy the French con- 
sul. In view of his past conduct, however, it is 
difficult to believe that he \vas entirely innocent. 
After the Tientsin case was settled ClFcn made 
his home in Yangchow. In 1871 he had an en- 
counter with another general which resulted in 
his capture and imprisonment in a boat on the 
Yangtze. Only an urgent order from Tseng 
Kuo-fan, then governor-general at Nanking, 
saved his life. For the sake of discipline, liow- 
ever, Tseng saw to it that ClPen's rank was 
reduced and that CIFen’s captor was stripped of 
all ranks. Ch'en was ordered to go back to Hu- 
peh, ])ut disobeyed and continued to live at 
Yangchow, In 1875, wlien one of his relatives 
was murdered by a retired general, Ch^en was 
falsely accused by that general as responsible for 
the death. Although he was cleared of any com- 


plicity in 'the, case, ' punishment was meted out 
to liim for his refusal to return to Hupeh. He 
was banished to Heilungkiang where he died;, in 
exile early iir 1883. , A few months later, on the 
plea of a censor,, his ranks w^ere posthumously 
restored, and a sketch of his life was permitted, 
to be included in tlie dynastic histor^n Early 
in 1884 his hereditary rank was given to his son, 
and special temples to his honor ,'were erected in 
Shantung,. Chekiang, and' Kiangsu. , In, 1893, 
1894, and 1895 many more temples were, erected 
to his memory. : He..w^as a brave general,: but, 
lacked self-control. He doubtless often re- 
pented of his rashness, but lacked the will to 
avoid repetition, 

[l/434/6b; 2/56/38a; 5/51/23a; 

Ch^ing-chUxo yeh~shih ta-Auiaw, 7/102; Slien Pao- 
chen [q. V.], Shin Wen-su kung tsou-i 
6/25a; CWou-pan I-wu shih-nw (see under I-hsin), 
chiian 73, 74] 

■ Fang Chao-yinG' 

cH‘f:N Li mm (T. nt [Mi H. mb. 

Alar. 23, 1810-1882, Mar. 11, 
scholar, was a native of Canton where his grand- 
father had moved from Nanking. His father 
was a merchant wdio late in life purchased tlie 
rank of a district-magistrate. After studying 
at several academies in Canton Ch^en Li gradu- 
ated as cM-jen in 1832 and w’as chosen a fellow' 
of the Hsiieh-hai T‘ang Academy (see under 
Juan Y'iian) in 1834. In 1837 he lived as a tutor 
at the home of Chang Wei-phng [q. v,] and during 
the ensuing tw’o years taught a number of pupils. 
Then he "was made (1840) a superintendent of 
the Hsueh-hai T^ang Academy, a position lie 
held for about tw'enty years. Appointed sub- 
director of schools at Ho-yimn, Kwangtung, in 
1849, he resigned early in 1851 on the ground of 
illness, though in reality he w'as disgusted with 
the inability of tlie magistrate to subdue local 
bandits. In 1852 he competed unsuccessfully 
for the seventh and last time in the metropolitan 
examination. Though lie was unable to obtain 
a chin-shih degree, his frequent visits to Peking 
for the examination brought him into close con- 
tact with such scholars of note as Ch'eng En- 
tsc and AIo Yu-chih [gg. z;.]. 

, In 1854 Ch^en Li lived for about a month as a 
tutor in the official residence at Canton of the 
acting magistrate of Nan-hai, Hu Hsiang 
(T. H. 1806-1854); and in the fol- 

lowing year, at the request of Magistrate Li 
Fu-t‘ai (T. MM, 1807-1871), became 
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an assistant compiler of a gazetteer of his native ' native, prefecture printed in 1879 in 163 chmn. 
district, P^an-yu hsien-chik^ the^ He was chief compiler of the Hsiang- 

compilation of which was supervised by Shih shan hsien-chihj printed in 22 cMan in 1880, a 
Ch^eng (T. original ming HI, ' ■ , district gazetteer of Hsiang-shan (present Chung- 

cfmP-sMh' of 1840) . and Ho Jo-yao (T. shan), southeast of Canton. The compilation 

died ;Ca., 1866, , age 70, Early in of the Kuang-chou :fu-cMk, was ^ BiipeTvked by 

1858 .'the' ..aiiied '.forces of Great Britain and: Shih Ch'eng ■ and Li Kuang-t'%g 
France attacked Canton (see under Yeh Ming- H. 1812™1880), the latter being 

eh^en), destroying the Hsueh-hai T‘ang Academy known as the editor and publisher of the 
and the bureau for the compilation of the F^an-yn. Shou-ijUeh pHen is^ung-shu (or 

hsien-ckih. Ch^en was thus forced to take refuge ^ Jung-yuan ts^ung-shu)^ a collectanea of 63 
in a village in the outskirts of Canton wdiere he rare items printed about the years 1872-78. 
remained about two years. Though the com- Late in life ChTm Li compiled the fourth series 
pilation of the P‘an-yii hsien-chih was interrupted of the Emeh4m% t^ang-chi (see under Juan Yuan) 
temporarily, it was resumed a few years later — and the Chu-p^o ching-ske chi (M ) — the latter a 
the work being completed and printed in 1871 in collection of writings by those who were con- 
54 ckuan. Upon liis return to Canton in 1859 nected with the Chu-p^o Ching-she Academy. 
ChTm served (1860) as director in the Lung-hsi The former was completed by Chin Hsi-iing 
(flM) Academy at Tung-kuan, Kwangtung; (see under Lin Po-t^ung) and was printed in 1886 
and in 1864 as chief corrector in the reprinting of in 28 chiian; and the latter was completed by 
the Kwangtung i^ung-cMh (see under Chiang Liao Tlng-hsiang mmm (t. mm, 

Fan). In 1864 he, Tsou Po-chh (see under Li 1844-1898) and was printed in 1897 in 20 chuan. 
Shan-lan), and Chao Ghh-ying (T. In 1881 Ch^en Li and his feilow-towmsman, Chu 

1826-1865) were made map-editors of the Tz'il-ch‘i (T. 1807-1882), 

Ktvangiung fu-shuOy a to|K)graphical were honored, because of their scholarly contribu- 
work on Kwangtung with 106 maps whose de- tions, with the title of fifth-rank officials, but 
seription and exposition was entrusted to Kuei within a year they both died. Chu Tz^ti-chh 
Wen-ts^an (T. ■?‘6, 1823- was a chin-shih of 1847 who served as magistrate 

1884). The gazetteer was completed and of Hsiang-ling, Shansi (1852-63). During the 
printed in 1866-67 in 92 chiian, latter half of his life Chu taught at his Canton 

In the autumn of 1867 an academy named residence which he named Li-shan ts^ao-t^ang 
Chu-p^o Ching-sh6 was established It is reported that he burnt, 

at Canton' by Fang Chiin-i (T, late in life, many of his own works. But frag- 

H. 1815-1889), then salt controller of ments of them were gathered and edited by his 

Kwangfcmig, a:iid Ch'en Li was made its first pupil, Chien Ch^ao-liang (T. H. 

director — a position which he held until his 1851-1933), and were published about 

death. AVith financial support from the local 1897 in 10 chiian^ together with a nien-p^u of 
authorities and with the editorial assistance of Chu compiled by Cliien, under the title 
his pupils and friends, he reprinted the Wu-ying Chu Ckiu-cMang hsien-shing chi. 

tien edition of the Shih-san thing cku-shu (see Ch^en Li may be regarded as the most brilliant 
under Juan Yuan) in 120 is‘e in 1871-72; and among a group of Cantonese scholars who de- 
af the Tung-chih Vang ching-chieh (see under veloped eclectic theories midway between Sung 
Singde) in 1872-73. He edited and printed in neo-Confucianism and the School of Han Learn- 
1872-74 two collectanea of rare items: ing (see under Ku Yen-wu and Hui Tung). He 

MM Ku ching-chieh hui-han and Hsiao-hsueh strongly opposed the narrow partisanship of 
(/B^) hm-han. The former consists of 3 contemporary scholarship and advocated a 
classics and 13 cominentaries on classics written liberal, undogmatic point of view. With ex- 
])rior to tlie Sung period but not included in the tensive knowledge and untiring energy he pro- 
Shih-san thing chu-shu. The latter contains 7 duced about 60 works — not including those ai- 
ancient lexicons and 7 philological works pro- ready mentioned — of which about 25 have been 
duced prior to the T‘ang period. The printing printed. In the field of* classical study he pro- 
blocks of these four collectanea were preserved duced the Ilan-ju Vung-i, 7 chiian^ 

in the Chii-p'o Ching-she. During his term in printed in 1858, a collection of fragments of 
office he also served as map-editor of the writings on philosophical topics b}'' scholars of 

Kuang-vhou fu-chih, a gazetteer of his the Han period. By this work he attempted to 
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prove, contrary to the viewpoint of the School 
of Han Learning, that the scholars of the Han 
period did not ignore phiiosopliicai study. He 
left a few works written from the standpoint of 
Sung neo-Confucianism, among them the 

Chu4zii yii4ei jih-ck^ao, 5 chuarij 
printed 1850. Despite this interest in neo- 
Confucianism he accepted and mastered the 
scientific technique of the School of Han Learning 
and thus produced many sound works in various 
fields. A notable work, entitled 
Tung-shu tu-shu chi^ comprising his critical 
notes on the classics, represents in detail his 
critical method in classical study. He edited 
the work late in life and printed (1880-82) 15 
ekmn before his death. It was reprinted with 
one additional chiian in 1898, but the remaining 
manuscript drafts were lost. 

As a geographer Ch^^n Li worked, as stated 
above, on official compilations of maps. When 
Wei Yuan [g. v,] came to Canton in 1849 Ch'en 
outlined to Wei his detailed criticisms of the 
Hai-kuo t^Vrchih — the famous world geography 
compiled by the latter. It is reported that 
Ch'to’s suggestions had much to do with Wei 
Ylian^s revision of the work. In the field of 
historical geography Ch^dn Li wrote the follow- 
ing works: Shui-ching 

chu hsi-rian chu-'Shui ¥ao^ 3 chiian^ printed with 
a preface dated 1847; and 

Ilan-shu ti4i‘Chih shui-tao t^u-shuOj 7 
cMfln, printed in 1863. The former is a study 
of the watercourses of southwest China appearing 
in the ancient geographical work known as 
Shui-cMng chu (see under Chffian Tsu-wang); 
and the latter is on the watercourses mentioned 
in the geographical section of the Dynastic His- 
tory of the Earlier Han, A supplement (MlE) 
in 2 chuan by Wu Ch‘eng-chih was pub- 

lished in 1921. Ch*en Li was also interested in 
philological study and published in this field 
several works, among them the ChHeh- 

yun ¥ao, 6+5 chiian^ printed in 1868-70 and 
in 1880. This is a detailed study of the system of 
spelling or expressing a sound by means of two 
other characters. A small work, entitled 
I® Mo-yin shu^ printed with a preface dated 
1847, is a study of the mo-yin, one of the eight 
forms of characters said to have been used for 
seals in the Chfin period. Ch'^n left two mathe- 
matical works: the Hu san- 

ohiao fHng-shih fa, 1 chuan, a work on spherical 
trigonometry; and San-t'ung shu 

hsiang-shuo, 4 chuan, a detailed treatise on the 
ancient method of constructing the calendar 
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known as the San-t'ung li (0). Cii'en’s history 
of ■ Chinese music, entitled Shing-lu 

t^ung-k‘ao, 10 chiian, printed in 1850, is a basic 
work still regarded as necessary to students of 
Chinese music. Of the works mentioned above 
four were reprinted under the collective title 
Timg-sku ts^ung-shu and most of the 
others were printed and reprinted by the Kuang- 
ya shu-chti (see under Chang Chih-tuiig) after 
Ch^dn^s death. 

A collection of Ch^en Li’s prose works was 
published during the years 1849-59 under the 
title Tung-shu lei-kao title he changed 

in 1859 to m\hm Chung-shan chi. After his 
death there appeared two collections of his prose 
writings, each entitled Tung-shu chi (^): one 
compiled in 8 chiian by Liang Ting-fen 
(T. 45 [M] M H. 1859-1919) and printed 
in 1886; the other compiled in 6 chiicm by Liao 
Tfing-hsiang and printed in 1892. Two small 
collections of his verse w^ere printed by Wang 
Chao-yung mm (T. im H. Wcf^ 

h. 1861) in the latter’s 
Wei-shang chai ts^ung-¥o (1908-14). The print- 
ing blocks of Ch^eii Li’s w^orks, as well as a part 
of his manuscript drafts which had been pre- 
served by his descendants, were destroyed late 
in 1927 when the first Chinese Soviet in Canton 
was crushed by an army of Chiang Chung-ch6ng 
(b. 1887, better known by his T. as 
Chiang Kai-shek But several of Ch^en’s 

manuscripts which failed to be printed are pre- 
served in the National Library at Peiping, at 
Lingnan University in Canton, and in several 
private libraries, among them one owmed by 
Wang Tsung-yen who wrote a chrono- 

logical biography of Ch^en, published in the 
Lingnan Journal (vol. IV, no. 1, 1935) under the 
title Ch^e7i Tung-shu hsien- 

sheng nien-p% with Cli'en’s portrait and other 
relics. A portion of the manuscripts preserved 
at Lingnan University were printed in the 
Lingnan Journal (vol. II and V, 1933 and 1937). 

The eldest son of Ch'en Li, Ch^enTsung-i 
(T. 1839-1859) drew the maps 

for his father’s supplement to the Yii-kung t‘u 
by Hu Wei [g. v.]. The work was published in 
1863 under the title Hvrshih Yil-kung t^u ¥ao- 
cheng (see under Hu Wei). 


[l/488/27b; 2/69/54b; 5/74/16a; Nien-p^u (see 
above); Chfien Mu 

Chung-kuo chin san-pai nien hsueh-shu shih 
(1937), chapter XIII,] 

Hiromu Momose 


Ch'en Ch‘6a 

CH'feN M6ng-lei (T. H. the same time twenty-five insurgents were exe- 

55-ltA), b. 1651, scholar, was a native ot cuted. Li maintained that he had privately 
Hou-kuan (Foochow). In 1670, at twenty sui, begged the emperor to pardon Ch^en, and thus 
he became a cMn-sM/i and was selected a bachelor was instrumental in saving Ch^en’s life. But 
of the Hanlin Academy. Li Kuang4i [q, 2 ^.], Ch^^n was infuriated at Li's failure to report to 
also a native of Fukien, entered the Academy in the emperor that both had a part in drafting 
the same year and the two became intimate the above-mentioned memorial. Soon after his 
friends. They were made compilers in 1672, arrival in Mukden where he was exiled, Ch'en 
and 'soon afterward both asked for leave. Ch^^n, wrote Li accusing him of faithlessness. Their 
who left Peking a few months later than Li, friendship from then on was severed, and 
arrived at Foochow early in 1674. The San- Ch^^n repeatedly denounced Li as a traitor, 
fan Rebellion had just broken out (see under Gh'en's life in exile was at first very onerous. 
Wu San-kuei) and King Ching-chung [g. «?.] The property of his family in Foochow was 
staged a revolt in Fukien, forcing many local confiscated and his wife was sent to join him in 
men of note to join him. Li Kuang-ti went to exile. Then his father, Ch'in Hui-chieh 
Foochow, but after a few days he left for his home (T. H. 1611-1684, Feb.), died, 

in An-hsi and therefore was not drafted into Ch*en, being now a slave, was compelled to 
King's service. Gh^in Meng-iei, having his serve certain masters in Manchuria to whom he 
residence in Foochow, King's capital, was unable had been allotted. In the course of time, how- 
to depart and so was compelled to accept a post ever, he came to be esteemed as a learned man 
with the rebels, Gh^in claimed later that he by the gentry in his place of exile. He became 
feigned illness and did not serve in King's a teacher and learned both to speak and to write 
court. However that may be, he made an Manchu. In 1698 Emperor Shing-tsu cele- 
,agreement of mutual help with Li when the brated his victory over Galdan [g. v.] by visiting 
latter was in Foochow, and persuaded him not the tombs of his ancestors near Mukden. Gh^in 
to join the rebels. With Li on the Manchu managed to be received by the emperor, and 
side Ch'in was in a position to send valuable owing to Ms scholarly attainments was pardoned 
secret information which Li could relay to the and was brought back to Peking late an that year. 
Manchus. It may be surmised that the agree- There he served the emperor's third son, Yin- 
ment was really for mutual protection — ^should cMh [g. 2^.], as teacher and secretary. By 1705 
K4ng be victorious GM6n would help - Li, and he felt so secure at Gourt that he determined to 
should the Manchus win Li would use his influ- reopen Ms case against Li Kuang-ti, but his 
enee to save Gh'^n. In 1675 Li sent a secret memorial was not transmitted by the officials, 
memorial to Emperor Sh4ng-tsu after which Ms While serving in the household of Yin-chih 
position as a loyal subject became secure. After GM^n Meng-lei began to compile a classified 
the collapse of King's rebellion in 1676 Gh^6n encyclopedia consisting of extracts copied from 
begged Li to save Mm by informing the emperor various works. In 1701 he persuaded Yin-chih 
that the two had collaborated in framing the to finance the project further so that the ency- 
secret memorial. According to Ch'en's account clopedia would include as many excerpts as 
Li agreed to do tMs, but refrained from men- possible. These Gh'en selected and classified 
tioning Gh'^n's name in the memorial for fear with the help of a number of copyists. For 
that if the document were intercepted Gh^4n, source-material he drew on his own library and 
then in rebel hands, would be endangered, that of Yin-chih — the two collections amounting 
When the two were about to leave for Peking to some fifteen thousand cMan, TMs work be- 
Li’s father died and he returned home. Gh‘dn gan in November 1701 and the first draft was 
proceeded to Peking alone (1678) and there dis- completed in May or June 1706 — according to 
covered that he was accused by former rebels of a letter which Gh^en wrote to Yin-chih on the 
having joined Keng's court. He returned to last-named date. In this letter Ch'6n reported 
Fukien and tried in various ways to clear himself, on his scheme of classification and on the work 
but failed. In 1680 he was arrested as a traitor that had up to that time been accomplished. He 
and, though he pleaded innocent, he was sen- called the encyclopedia Eui-pien Along 

tenced to death along with K6ng Ghing-chung with his letter he submitted a table-of-contents 
and others. Nevertheless, early in 1682 his and a statement of the general purpose of the 
sentence and that of three others were com- work, for presentation to Emperor Sh^ng-tsu. 
muted to enslavement and banishment. About He hoped thus to gain the emperor's approval for 
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the undertaldng, and permission to use the 
imperial library for further reference. In the 
same letter he requested seven or eight months^ 
leave on the ground that he had not been to his 
home in Foochow for twenty-seven years. He 
added that he w^as experiencing the first signs 
of old age and hoped to visit the tomb of his 
parents who had died in his absence. The 
leave was probably granted, for Ch*en was by 
this time so highly regarded that he '^vas several 
times favored with the emperor^s personal poems 
and haridwTiting, 

Little is known about Gh'en Meng-lei and his 
encyclopedia during the years 1706 to 1722. 
Probably Emperor Sheng-tsu became interested 
in the work, for he gave it the title, 

Kti-chin t^u-shu chi-ck^eng, ^^Synthesis of 
Books and Illustrations of Ancient and Modern 
Times’ h The work seems to have become a 
state enterprise, for officials were appointed to 
help Ch^en in the compilation. One of these 
assistants was Yang Kuan (T. § M H. 

wdio was in charge of the sections on 
music and the ‘'study of characters” 

(^^). Yang’s service on the project began in 
1716 and lasted eight or nine years. The 
enormous enterprise, including as it did many 
maps and illustrations, was completed before the 
death of Emperor Sh6ng-tsu (December 20, 
1722). The printing was done from ''engraved 
[movable] copper type” and perhaps 

by 1722 had been some time under way. But all 
the evidence relating to this phase of the project 
was sedulously destroyed by Yin-chen [q. v] 
when the latter succeeded his father to the throne. 
Having fought a long and bitter struggle against 
his brothers for the throne, the new emperor 
relentlessly took revenge on his opponents and 
their supporters. He had many grievances 
against Yin-chih and, it may be assumed, also 
against Ch'en Meng-lei for assisting Yin-chih 
in this literary undertaking. Perhaps Ch'en 
had in some way offended him. At any rate, 
Ch'cm was one of the first victims of the emperor’s 
wrath. On January 18, 1723 Yin-chen issued 
a decree condemning him as arrogant and accus- 
ing him of lawlessness (see translation of the edict 
in Introduction to Giles’ Index), Though Ch'en 
was to be tried the edict clearly indicates that 
banishment was the least that should be meted 
out to him and his two sons. When the officials 
of the Board of Punishments, one of them 
Chang T'ing-shu [q. v.], sentenced him to exile 
but released his sons, they were severely repri- 
manded and degraded. In view of Yin-ch6n’s 


antagonism to Ch'cm it is likely that he did not 
survive his second exile. It is said that his 
.'remains were interred. at;, Ms ..native. place but. 
that his descendants lived on in Manchuria, 

In the edict ordering CM'en’s arrest the new 
emperor demanded that the manuscripts of the 
Ku-chin t‘u-shu cM-di^eng^ till then deposited in 
Ch'en’s home, be appropriated. A commission 
headed by Chiang T'ing-hsi [^. v.] was appointed 
to "revise” it. In order to obliterate all signs 
of Ch'^n’s connection with the work Yin-chen 
cleverly gave all the credit to'^ Emperor Sheng- 
tsu, and no one dared to dissent from that verdict 
for fear of being accused of slandering tlie 
throne. The "revision” was completed in 1726, 
and the first edition of the encyclopedia com- 
prising 10,000 chua% plus a tabie-of-contents in 
40 chmn^ was printed in 1728. Sixty-four sets 
were officially printed, and perhaps several others 
which the printers may have sold on their own 
account. In its final form the encyclopedia 
seems to have differed but little from Ch'en s 
draft. Yin-chen claimed that the "revision” 
involved several hundred thousand characters, 
which even if true would constitute less than one 
per cent of the total number which is estimated 
to be about one hundred million. A second 
edition of 1,500 sets was printed from movable 
leaden type by Major Brothers in Shanghai in 
the years 1884-88. This smaller and less ex- 
pensive edition is, however, marred by errors. 
In 1890 the Tsung-li Yamen obtained permission 
to reproduce the original edition lithographicali3\ 
One hundred sets of this third edition v’ere pre- 
pared in 1895-98 by the T'ung-wen Shu-chu 
of Shanghai at a cost of 3,500 taels 
each. Before preparing this third edition, the 
original was collated by a group of scholars, and 
these collation notes Chiao~¥an chi), 

in 24 chiian, were appended to the new" edition. 
The Library of Congress has one set of it pre- 
sented by the Chinese Government in 1908 in 
recognition of the remission by the United States 
of a portion of the Boxer Indemnity. An English 
index to the encyclopedia, with a valuable in- 
troduction, w"as compiled by Lionel Giles, under 
the title An Alphabetical Index to the Chinese 
Encyclopedia, ChHn-ting Ku-chin Vu- 

shu chi-cNeng, It w"as published in London in 
1911. 

Ch'en M6ng-lei left a work on the Classic of 
Changes, entitled Chou-i chHen-sliu, 

8 chiian. It was written in 1694 and is men- 
tioned in the 8sii-¥u Catalogue (see under Chi 
Yun). Several collections of Ch'en’s literary 
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works are referred to by bibliographers, namely: 

THen-i tao-jen chi^ 100 chuan; 

Jih-sheng t^ang skih-win chi, 
1, . cMan; ^ Ji:#M ;. (^) . Hsien-chih 

shu-wu {fang) chfch^ao, 2 ckilan, (printed in 
1693?)|and‘|^^iljM'.^ shan-fang chi, 

comprising his prose in 20 ehiian and his verse in 
9' chuan. Two incomplete copies of the Sung-ho 
shan-fang chi are listed in recent catalogues — 
one in the Peking' 'National Library (2 chiian 
missing) and another in the Kuo-hsiieh Library 
at Nanking. „ . 

Ch^^n Meng-iei had two younger brothers, 
Ch^en M4ng-hsiung and Ch^en M4ng- 

p^^ng the latter a hsiu4s'ai of 1683. 

One source asserts, perhaps erroneously, that 
he had a brother named Ch^en Meng-chhu 
(T. H. mi, a chin-shih of 

1694), who was a member of the Chinese Plain 
White Banner. According to the Jung-ts^un 
yu4u, hsu-chi (see under Li Kuang-ti), the last- 
mentioned belonged to a family which had been 
forced to become bannermen because of co- 
operation with ChCmg Ch‘eng-kung [g. y.}. 


[3/116/42a; 4/44/15b; 17/1 /63a; 34 /1 04 /9a; Ch^en 
Shou-chh [q, z;.], Tso-hai win~cM 3/40a; 

Kuo-ch^ao wm-hui 25/1 a; FuMen 

Vung chill (1922) vQa, 

C4/13b; Tai TzQ Keng- 

yen is‘ao-l‘ang shih-ch‘ao (in 
l/6b, 2/lb, 4/13a; Jung4s%n p^u4u ho-k*ao (see 
under Li Kuang-ti) Jh/37a; Tung-hua lu, K^ang- 
hsi 21:1, 61:12; Tfu4in chi4ueh 

2/18a; Jung4fun yii-lu, hsu-chi, passim; 

Ku-kung tien-pen-shu-k^u hsien^ 
ts^ un-mu la; Shih-liao hstin- 

k^an, no, 14, p. 35 515; Giles, Index] 
T^ung-ksiang hsien-ckih (1882) 15/^^ 40b; 

T^u-shu-kuan kmeh chi-k^an, voL 2, 
no. 2 (1928), pp. 235-45; Wan- 

cliing i shih-hui 36 /28a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CH‘£N Ming-hsia (T. lf &) d. 1654, 

age 50 (sui), Ming-Ch‘ing official, was a native 
of Li-yang, Kiangsu, and a member of the po- 
litical group known as Fu-she (see under Chang 
P'u) . In 1643 he passed first in the last metro- 
politan examination held under the Ming 
regime. Taking third place in the palace 
examination, he 'was appointed a Hanlin com- 
piler, but soon was given the rank of compiler of 
the first class, with the additional duties of a 
senior metropolitan censor. When Li Tzh- 
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ch^eng [g. v.] captured Peking in 1644 Ch^en 
was reported to have submitted to this usurper 
for a time. Hence wffien he returned to his 
native district he w’as -listed by the court' of the 
Prince' of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung), ■ then 
opposed to the Tung-lin and Fu-she factions, as 
a disloyal official. He escaped to the north in 
1645 and submitted to the Manchus who at once 
gave him the same rank that he had in the 
defunct dynasty. Later in the same year he 
was made a vice-president of the Board of Civil 
Office and three years later president of the same 
Board, In 1651 he was promoted to the post 
of a Grand Secretary, 

Although he was accused of bribery and usur- 
pation of power, and was dismissed for a time, he 
was again made a Grand Secretary in 1653 with 
the additional rank of president of the Board of 
Civil Office. Quoted as favoring a return to 
Ming fashions and customs, and in particular 
of disapproving the toiisorial regulations imposed 
on the Chinese by their conquerors, he was ac- 
cused of treason by Ning Wan-wo [g. v.], another 
Grand Secretary. Ning also accused him of 
forming a clique in the government to usurp 
power, of allowing his son to live lawlessly 
in Nanking, and of revising imperial decrees 
without authority. In consequence of Ning's 
memorial, Ch^^n was tried and sentenced to death 
by strangulation. His collected works in prose, 
entitled Shih-yun ckii wen-chi, 15 

chuan, were printed about 1646. According to 
the gazetteer of his native place, there is a col- 
lection of his works, entitled Shih-yUn chii chi, 
chuan. 


[l/251/3b; 2/79/57a; Li-yang-hsien chih (1813) 
11 /30a; Cha Shen-hsing [q, v.], Jen-hai-cki, 

-fc/5a.] 

Fang Chao-ting 

CH'feN P‘4ng-nien (T. and 

Jan. 10, 1664-1723, Feb. 9, official, was 
a native of Hsiang-t^an, Hunan. In his youth 
his family retired to the mountains to avoid 
disturbances following the revolt of Wu San- 
kuei [g. 2 ^.]. There he engaged in the study of the 
classics. When the family returned to Hsiang- 
t'an he took the examinations, finally receiving 
his chin-shih degree in Peking in 1691. Five 
years later he was appointed magistrate of 
Hsi-an, Chekiang, and then of Shan-yang, 
Kiangsu. He achieved a reputation as a model 
official with the appellation “Ch'en Ch'ing-then^^ 
(Ch'en of the Clear Sky) because of his 
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honesty, frugality, and good sense. When he 
was prefect of Nanking (1703-05) his superior, 
Asan (P?llj d. 1714) governor-general of 
Kiangsu, motivated by jealousy, falsely accused 
him of bribery in connection with revenue and 
taxation, and of impropriety in establishing iec- 
ture-halls on sites that had previously been 
utilized for houses of prostitution. Although 
sentenced to die, he was granted imperial pardon. 
Convinced of his innocence, the emperor sum- 
moned him to Peking where he was placed on 
the commission to edit the anthology of Sung, 
Chin, Yiian, and Ming poetry, Ssi^ 

c¥m shihy which was printed in 1709 in 312 
chiian. 

In 1708 he was appointed prefect of Soochow 
and in the following year, acting-financial com- 
missioner of Kiangsu. Gaii [ 9 . y.], governor- 
general of Kiangsu, accused him in 1711 of 
treason for a poem, entitled Hu-chH% 

which he had written concerning a hillock of 
that name located seven U northwest of Soochow. 
This accusation was likewise disallowed by the 
emperor who again summoned him to Peking. 
This time (1719-1722) he served on the editorial 
board that compiled the phrase dictionary, 
Fen4ei tzu chin (see under Ho Ch^o). Later he 
was ordered to assist Chang P^eng-ko [(?. v,] in 
a survey of the Grand Canal, and in 1721 was 
made director-general of Yellow River Conserv- 
ancy in Honan, which post he held until his 
death in 1723. He was canonized as K'o-ch‘in 
His collected prose works, 
Tachjung4^ang win-chi, in 6 ckiian, and his verse, 
Tao-jung-t^ang shih (^)-chi in 10 cMan, were 
printed, together with his nien-p% in 1762. 
An edition of his collected works, entitled 
Ch^en K^(hchHn chi, in 39 chilan, is listed in the 
Imperial Catalogue (see under Chi Yiin). A 
treatise on public administration, 

Li shih cheng liieh, in 1 chixan, and rules and 
regulations for river conservancy, 

Eo-hung tHao-yileh, also in 1 chuan, were both 
written shortly before his death. 


[l/283/6b; 3/164/la; 23/16/la; Hunan 

win-ching 32/1, 61/59; Ss^-k^u (see under Chi 
Yiin) 184/2b; Hsiang-fan-hsien chih (1889) chiian 
8 , sec. 4/81a,] 

C. P. Wong 

CH‘EN Shih-kuan Mit (T. m:t H. 31^), 
Nov. 15, 1680-1758, May 21 , official, was a 
native of Hai-ning, Chekiang. He received his 
chin-shih degree in 1703 and became a compiler 


. 'in; the Hanlin ^Academy ;'(r/()6).. . Thereafter, 
until. 1722, he filled various, posts in the Hanlin 
Academy, serving concurrently as provincial 
. examiner in , Kwangtung ( 1714 ) ^ and ' as; com- 
missioner of education of Shun-tfien ( 1720 - 22 ). 
Ill 1724 he was appointed sub-chancellor of the 
Grand Secretariat, and later in the same ' year, 
governor of Shantung, In 1727 he was placed 
in charge of conservancy work in Kiangnan. 
Accused of diiatoriness in the performance of his 
duties, he was dismissed (1729) and ivas ordered 
to supervise the reparation of the Temple of 
Confucius at Ch^ii-fu, Shantung. In 1732 he 
returned to his native place, Hai-ning, and 
devoted himself to study. When he resumed 
official life he was made senior vice-president of 
the Censorate (1736-37, 1739-40), superintend- 
ent of government Granaries (1737-38), senior 
vice-president of the Board of Revenue 
(1738-39), and president of the Board of Works 
(1740-41). In 1741 he was promoted to be 
Grand Secretary. Early in 1749 he was once 
more dismissed for an error he is alleged to have 
made in an official communication, but was 
pardoned, and in 1751 was reinstated in his post 
as Grand Secretary. In the following years he 
served twice as director-general of the metro- 
politan military examination (1752, 1754). In 
1757 he was permitted to retire and was honored 
with the title of Grand Tutor of the Heir Ap- 
parent. He died in the capital and was canonized 
as W^n-chfin 3iCS&. He was known as a man 
of great industry and discretion, and is said to 
have been frugal and abstemious in his diet. 
His collected works are said to have the title 
Chia-hui t^ang chi, 

Ch^en Shih-kuan came from the famous Ch*en 
family of Hai-ning — a family that produced, 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries 
inclusive, thirty-one chin-shih, one hundred and 
three chil-jin, seventy-four senior licentiates, 
and about one thousand hsiu-ts^ai and students 
of the Imperial Academy. Three became Grand 
Secretaries, thirteen were officials above the 
third rank, more than three hundred stood 
below the third rank, and thirteen were given a 
place in the national biographical records. The 
ancestor of this illustrious family was Kao 
Liang (H. J^®) who in the early Ming 
period married a daughter of the Ch'en family 
and later adopted his wife's family name. One 
of his descendants, Ch' 6 n Yii-hsiang 
(T. H. MM, 1545-1628), became a 

chin-shik in 1577, and this branch of the family 
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produced most of the noted officials. Gh'dn 
yti-hsiang's grandson, Ch'en Chih-iin 
(T. 1605-1666), o, chin-shih 

of 1637 and the first one of the, family to sur- 
render tO' the. Ghhng dynasty. He, rose to be a 
Grand : Secretary ' , (1652-53,, 1615-56) , and Ids 
wife, Hsu Ts'an#^ (T. |i® H. mM. MW. 
was a poetess. A great-grandson of Ch'in 
Yu-hsiang, Chleii Yuan-lung ^TCfl (T. ' 

H. ■ posthumous' ' name' , ' 1652-1736), .■ 
was a chm-skih of 1685 and was the second mem- 
ber of the family to become a Grand Secretary 
(1729-33). Ch'en Yuan-lung was also a cal- 
ligrapher and a poet. His collection of poems, 
entitled Ai-jih ' t^mig shih-cki, 27 

chuan^ was printed in 1736. He was the com- 
piler of a classified encyclopedia, 

Ko-cMh ching-yilan, 100 chuan, printed from 1717 
to 1735, which covers a wide range of subjects in 
the arts and sciences. 

Ch'en Shih-kiian’s father, Ch^en Hsien 
(T. U-:k H. posthumous name 

1642-1722), was a cMrj&n of 1672 who served as 
president of the Board of Ceremonies (1713-19), 
The third son of Ch'en Hsien, Ch‘4n Shih-j6n 
{T.-7C± H. 1676-1722), a 

chin-shih of 1715 and a corrector in the Hanlin 
Academy, was a mathematician whose work 
Skao-kuang pu4, 1 chuan, whs copied 
into the 8^-tu (see under Chi Ytin) Library. 
He is credited with another work on mathematics, 
^ ii* Fang-ch‘eng sMn4un^ 6 chilan, Ch^en 
Shih-jen’s wife, Yang Shou-hsien (T. 

mw). was a poetess, and his grandson, Ch'en 
Yung-fu mmM (T. lElt H. d. 1800), 
chin-shdk of 1760, served as governor of Kweichow 
(1785, 1795), of Anhwei (1787-90, 1794, 1799), 
of Kwangsi (1790-94), and of Hupeh (1794-95). 
In 1789 Ch'en Yung-fu w’as deprived of his 
rank (remaining, however, as governor of Anhwei 
on probation) for failure to report a book that 
was regarded as seditious. 

There is a legend to the effect that Emperor 
Kao-tsung w’as born infco the Ch'6n family— 
that he w^as, in fact, a son of Ch^en Hsien. This 
son is alleged to have been secretly adopted as 
an infant into the imperial family in exchange 
for a daughter of the imperial household. Those 
wffio defend this legend so account for the many 
members of the Ch^en family who were granted 
imperial recognition. They assert, too, that 
Emperor Kao-tsung W'as himself aw^are of his 
ancestry, and that the visits he paid to the garden 
of the Ghden family, An-ian yuan in 


Ch^eii 

Hai-ning, were for the purpose of payiffg respects 
to his ancestors. 


[l/309/2a, 280/6a, 295/12b ; 3/16/la ; 62/6a, 

12/37a;/ 4/26/la, 20/30a; 26/1 /35b; Hai-ning 
chourchih (1776); Bai-ning chou-chih kao (1921) ; 
Hai-ning hsien-chik (1765) ; Clifien T^ai-chi [q. t;.], 
Hai-ch^ang pei-ckih (1846); Chu- 

pH yu-chih^ for memorials of Ch'en Shih-kuan; 

■ Gh^^n- Ohfi-yuan Yung- 

hsien chai pi-chi , chuan 
Hai-ning Po-hai Ch^in-shih tsung-p^u (1882).] 

Li Man-kuei 

CH‘]6N Shou-eh‘i (T. #|t H. 

HUlllA), Apr. 1, 1771-1834, Mar. 29, 

scholar, was a native of Foochow’', Fukien. His 
grandfather, Cffien Ch‘i-lung (T. 

1725-1804), was a scholar. His father, Cli^en 
Ho-shu (T. 1746-1810), was a 

teacher in many academies of Fukien province. 
At the age of fifteen (sui) Ch^5n Shou-chfi 
studied the classics under Meng Gh'ao-jan 
[q, V.] who admired him and praised him as a 
future scholar. Taking his chin-shih degree in 
1799, Ch^en entered the Hanlin Academy as a 
bachelor and later was made a compiler. He 
became an intimate friend of Chang Hui-yen, 
Wang Yin-chih [qq, v.], Wu Tzti (see under Wu 
Hsi-chfi), Pao Kuei-hsing (T. 

^4^ 1764-1825), and other eminent contem- 
poraries. When in 1801 he returned to Foochow 
to visit his parents he was invited by Juan Yuan 
[g. y.], governor-general of Chekiang province, 
to teach in the Fu-wen Academy (see under 
Chfi Shao-nan) and the Ku-ching Ching-sh5 
(see under Juan Yuan) in Hangchow. There he 
helped Juan compile a coastal gazetteer of the 
Hai-ning district, entitled Hai-Vang 

chihj and a thesaurus of classical phrases, en- 
titled Ching-fUj which w^as never 

completed. In the winter of 1803 he went to 
Peking and in the following year served as 
assistant provincial examiner for Kwangtung, 
and for Honan (1807). In 1810 at the age of 
forty (sui) he retired, owing to his father's 
death, and refused therafter to resume his official 
career. For ten years he lived the life of a 
teacher in the Chfing-yuan Academy 
at Chffian-chou. He purchased land to support 
the Academy, and established regulations that 
encouraged hard study. His mother died in 1822. 
In the following year and for eleven years there- 
after he was a teacher in the Ao-feng Academy 
at Foochow. At the same time he 
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sponsored many types of social relief such as the 
establishment of soup-kitchens for the poor and 
and an asylum for widows. He also repaired the 
Temple of Confucius and the examination halls. 
In 1824 he recommended that the tablet of 
Huang Tao-chou be entered in the Temple 
of Confucius and in the following year his request 
was granted. He also published, about the year 
1830, the complete works of Huang Tao-chou, 
entitled Huang Chung4uan hung cMuaU’-chi 
(see under Huang Tao-chou), in 50 cMan, with 
a nien-j)‘u of Huang compiled by himself. He 
wiis chief editor of the general gazetter of 
Fukien, F%ikien Vung-cUh^ which 

was published in 1868 in 278 chmn with supple- 
ments, and died shortly after the work was 
completed. His library of more than 80,000 
chiian he left to his son, CiFen Chhao-ts^ung 

BMW: (T. mm, mM, ISOO-ISGO), who 

edited many of his father’s writings. ChTm 
Chhao-ts^ung took his chugen degree in 1825 at 
the age of seventeen (sui), but failed to qualify 
for a higher degree. During the years 1844-69 
he was magistrate of various districts and pre- 
fectures in Kiangsi and died at Fu-chou 
his last official post in that province. 

During his sojourn in Peking Cli^en Shou-chh 
developed an interest in one of the pur|)oses of 
the School of Han Learning (see under Ku 
Yen-wu), namely, the restoration of ancient 
texts to the condition they were in before their 
alleged corruption by the Han scholars. Pre- 
liminary to this task, he produced the 

Shang-shu ta<huan iing-phi, in 5 chiian^ 
in which he attempted to reconstruct the Bhang- 
$hu ia-chuan^ a work of the first century B. C. 
which had been annotated by Cheng Hsiian 
(see under Cliang fir-clFi), but which was lost 
after the Sung period. His 
Hung-fan wu-hdng chuan chi-pin^ in 3 chiian^ 
is a collection of extant fragments from a lost 
Han work, Bung-jan wu-hsing chuan^ by means of 
which he hoped, as in the case of the former, to 
throw new light on the Classic of History^ In 
a work entitled Wu-ching i-i 

sku-eheng^ printed in 1813, in 3 chiian^ he almost 
completely restored the Wu-ching a study of 
the texts of the Five Classics made by Hsii Sh^n 
(see under Tuan Yu-ts'ai) but which, like the 
two above-mentioned works have also been lost 
since the Sung period. 

Studies on the Odes, begun by Ch‘^n Shou-ch‘i, 
were carried to completion by Ch'en Chlao- 
tshing. By 1826 tlie latter had concluded 
n critical study in 4 chiian of the Mao (^) text 
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■ of the OdeSy which he entitled' 

Mao sMh CMng chien hai-tz^ shm and in ’which 
he reached the conclusion that the so-calledMfao 
text had been revised and .emended by Cheng 
Hsiian. " After the death of his father, GlT§n' 
Chlao-tsffing brought to completion the follow- 
' ing three studies of the Ch^i (^), Lu (^) and 
Han (If) texts of the Odes from fragments pre- 
served since' their disappearance ■ about the fifth 
century A. D. : Lu-shih i-shm 

k-aOj completed in 1840, in 5 chUan; ^Han-shih 
i-shuo ¥ao, completed in 1840, in 5 chiian; md 
CNi-shih i-shuo ¥ao, completed in 1842 in 4 

■ chuan, ■ His conclusions a.re summarized, iii', the 
Lu, C¥i, Han, Mao ssU-chia shih i-win ¥m 

completed in 5 chuan in 
1843. By 1846 he had brought togetlier extant 
fragments from the ancient apocryphal work on 
the Odes, known as Shik-wei, which, being 
proscribed after the Sung dynasty, had for the 
most part disappeared. These fragments he 
published under the title Shih-tvei shu-cMng 
in 4 chimi. In a work entitled 

Chm-wm shang-shu i-shtio ¥ao, 
chiian, he collated the recognized chin-wen 
texts of the Classic of History, and so 
brought together in one work most of the con- 
clusions of the critical scholars of the preceding 
two centuries. The collected works of Ch‘5n 
>S]iou-ch‘i, containing ten items, first appeared 
under the title Tso-hai c¥uan-cht. 

Ten other items by Ch'en GIFiao-tsffing were 
later added and these usually appear under the 
title Hsiao lang-ksilan huan 

ts'ung-shu. The original printing-blocks of both 
collections were destroyed during the Taiping 
Rebellion, but the work was reprinted in Foo- 
chow in 1882. Another collection of sixteen 
items has the title IJou-kuan 

C¥en-shih so-cku shu, which included a collection 
of prose works by Ch^ai Shou-ch'i, entitled 
Tso-hai w^n-chi (35C^), in 10 chiian, and his 
collected verse, Chiang-fu ts'ao- 

t^ang skih-chi, in 6 chuan. Most of the classical 
studies of both father and son were reproduced 
in the Huang-ChHng ching-chieh (see under Juan 
Yuan) and its continuation. 

[l/488/5a; 2/69/15b; 4/61/13a; 5/74/22b; 

Min-hsien shih-lueh ch‘u kao (1935) 
pp. 190-195; ChHng-hua Weekly 

vol, XXVI,' no. 5 (1926); Tso-hai iven-cM, 1/la, 
9/12a, i0/23a, 26a; Fukien Vung-chih (1922), Ju- 
Un-chuan 5/24b, 26b, I-wen-chih, ts^img-shu 4b; 
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Wu Shou-li and examples of calligraphy^' , Emper^^^ 

Ch‘en Kiing~fu hsien~sMng fii-tzU-nien-p^u (19B7)] tsung highly praised her skill and composed 


Y. M. Chin 
Hieomu Momose 

CH'fiN Shu (H. ij^^A), 

Mar. 13 ; 1660 - 1736 , April 17 , painter of land- 
scapes and flowers, was a native of Chia-hsing 
(Kashing), Chekiang, where her family had re- 
sided since the twelfth century. When she was 
young she studied the classics and literature 
and was taught to paint. She became the 
second wife of Cliflen Lun-kiiang 
(T. 1655-1718) of the same district, and 

the mother of three sons and one daughter. 
These children received their early training from 
her because her husband was much of the time 
with his father, Chflen Jiii-cheng (T. 

1620-1702, chii-jen of 1663), at Clflu- 
chou, Chekiang, where the latter served as 
director of the district school (1686-97). She 
managed the affairs of her family with vigor and 
understanding and sometimes solved difficult 
problems relating to her husband’s clan. At the 
same time she supplemented the family income 
by the sale of her own paintings. 

The children of Ch'en Shu had the advantage 
of a sound classical training. Her eldest son, 
Chflen Ch^en-chffin [g. z’.], the most illustrious 
of the three brothers, was an eminent poet and 
official. He became a chin-skih and a member of 
the Hanlin Academy in 1721, and later served 
as director of education of the Peking Metro- 
politan Area (1735-36, 1738-42), and as vice- 
president of tlie Board of Punishments (1742- 
52), W^hile her son served as an official in Pe- 
king, Ch^en Shu went twice to the capital to live 
with him there, the first occasion being in 1722™ 
25 when she visited many famous places in and 
about Peking. Early in 1735, while she was liv- 
ing at Kashing, she received presents of ginseng 
and silk from Emperor Shih-tsung, in con- 
sideration of her son’s service to the nation. In 
addition, the emperor granted that son several 
months’ leave to visit his mother who was then 
seventy-six std and not ver}^ strong. But re- 
garding her son’s work as a public official more 
important than her own comfort, she came to 
Peking in October where she died the following 
spring. Her remains were taken to Chia-hsing 
and were interred there in 1737, 

About thirty-five paintings by Ch'en Shu are 
listed in J. C. Ferguson’s 0 Li4ai 

cku-lu hua-mu (1933), Of these, tw-enty-three 
are listed in the imperial catalogues of paintings 


several poems to be inscribed on the paintings. by 
her in the palace collection. Though Clflen Shu 
excelled in landscape and flowers, she sometimes 
painted human figures. She also wrote poems 
of which a collection, entitled Fu-an 

shih-kaOj 3 chiian^ was edited, but was apparently 
not printed. 

Several painters profited by the teachings of 
Ch^en Shu. One was her youngest son, Ch'ien 
Chieh (T. H. 1691- 

1758), and another was her great-grandnephew, 
Chflen Tsai [q. v.]. The former was a magistrate 
and sub-prefect in Hupeh, and the latter, a chhi- 
skih of 1752 and a vice-president of the Board of 
Ceremonies (1780-83). A third pupil, equally 
famous, was Chang Keng (T. H. 

1685-1760), who wrote several wwks on the 
history of painting in the Cliflng period. One 
of his works, entitled Kuo-ch‘ao 

hua cheng lu, 3 chuan^ printed in 1739, with an 
appendix of 2 cMlan, contains accounts of about 
465 painters. 


[l/513/5a; 3/|^4/36b; 4/140/7a; 19/^T/19b; 
21/2 /29a; Chflen Ch^en-chffin, Hsiang-shu-ckai 
win-chi 26/6a; 4/140/9b; IQ/p^HF/la'; Yii Shao- 
siing, Shu-hua shu-lu chieh-tH (see bibl. under 
AnChfl)] 

M. J. Gates 

CH‘I:N Ta-shou (T. IL ‘^^), 

Aug. 15, 1702-1751, Oct. 9, official, was a native 
of Chfl-yang, Hunan. In 1729 he took his 
chil-jen degree in Peking, and four years later 
became a ckin-shik, with appointment as bach- 
elor of the Hanlin Academy. In 1736 he was 
made a compiler. A year later Emperor Kao- 
tsung ordered that all members of the Haniin 
Academy and of the Supervisorate of Education 
should be examined regularly by himself per- 
sonally — the first such examination being held 
in that year. Ch^^n -was graded the highest of 
all the competitors and was given the unusual 
promotion to sub-reader of the Academy. 
Thereafter he w^as quickly elevated through 
various offices until in 1738 he became a sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat. In 1739 
he was made junior vice-president of the Board 
of Civil Offices, and late in the same year was 
appointed governor of Anhwei. From 1741 to 
1746 he served as governor of Kiangsu, and from 
1746 to 1747 as governor of Fukien. As gover- 
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nor of tliese provinces he performed his duties to 
the satisfaction of Emperor Kao-tsung who in 
1747 gave him the title of Junior Guardian of the 
Heir Apparent. In the same year (1747) 
Ch'en was recalled to Peking and was promoted 
to president of the Board of War. In 1748 he 
was transferred to the Board of Civil Offices and 
served concurrently as Associate Grand Secre- 
tary and Grand Councilor. In 1749 he was 
given the higher title of Grand Tutor of the Heir 
Apparent and for several months in that year he 
served as acting governor-general of Chihli. 
After recovering from an illness he was ap- 
pointed, early in 1760, governor-general of 
Kwangtung. He died a year later and was 
posthumously given the name Wen-su and 
his memory was celebrated in the Temple of 
Eminent Statesmen. 

The second son of Ch'en Ta-shoii, named 
Ch'to Hui-tsu (T. H. 

1732-1783), was in 1751 given the rank of an 
honorary licentiate and four years later was 
made an assistant department director in the 
Board of Hevenue. Promoted through various 
offices, he served as governor of Kwangsi (1769- 
71), of Hupeh (1771-79), of Honan (1779), and 
as governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang 
(1781-82). In 1781 he was ordered to arrest 
Wang Tan-wang (d. 1781), former 

financial commissioner of Kansu (1774-77) 
and governor of Chekiang (1777-80), who was 
accused of having misappropriated about a 
million taels from famine relief funds and from 
funds paid by those who sought the title of 
chieri’^shing or student of the Imperial 

Academy. Involved with Wang were more than 
a hundred former officials in Kansu, among whom 
were Ch'^n Yen-tsii (1743-1782), a 

brother of Ch'^n Hui-tsu, and fourth son of 
Ch'en Ta-shou, and Min Yuan-yuan 13^76, a 
brother of Min E-yuan (T. H, 

1720-1797), then governor of Kiangsu. 
Ch'^n Yen-tsu, Min Yuan-yuan and some fifty 
others were executed. Emperor Kao-tsung 
‘ reprimanded Ch‘^n Hui-tsu for failure to report 
on the corrupt conduct of his brother, but al- 
lowed him to remain in office and to conduct the 
confiscation of Wang Tan-wang’s estate in 
Chekiang. When Wang^s assets were forwarded 
to Peking, early in 1782, it was discovered that 
some gold ingots had been exchanged for silver 
and that many pieces of jade and other precious 
stones had been replaced by articles of inferior 
quality. In October Gh'^n Hui-tsu was cash- 
iered and was tried for appropriating some con- 
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fiscated articles. Early in 1783 he was taken to 
Peking and was sentenced to imprisonment 
awaiting execution. In March 1783, when it 
was reported that he had failed to memorialize 
about several serious local disturbances and 
about deficits in the provincial treasuries of 
Chekiang and Fukien, he was ordered to commit 
'suicide. In 1788 an edict was issued blaming 
him posthumously for uncorrected abuses in Ms 
administration of Hupeh. One of his sons -was 
ordered to be banished to Hi and the others were 
barred from official posts. There is little doubt 
that Ch^en Hui-tsu had engaged in corrupt prac- 
tices, but from the way his trials were conducted, 
and from the wording of the edicts, it seems that 
the powerful minister, Ho-sh^n [g. y.| was respon- 
sible for pressing the case to the end. At any 
rate, a part of the confiscated property of Wang 
Tan-wang was later found in the possession of 
Ho-sh^n, who also had one of Wang^s concubines. 
If Ho-shen had not been in power it is im- 
probable that provincial officials like Wang and 
Ch'en Hui-tsu would have gone to such extremes. 

The third son of Ch^^n Ta-shou, named Ch^en 
Shdng-tsu (T. H. M#, 1733- 

1784), served as grain intendant of Kwangtung 
from 1778 to 1781 and then retired. His col- 
lected poems, entitled chij 

were never printed and probably are lost. One 
of the latter's granddaughters was the mother of 
Sh§n Kuei-fen (T. 1511, 1817-1881, 

January), who was Associate Grand Secretary 
(1875-81) and Grand Councilor (1867-81), 
One of Ch^eii Sheng-tsu's twenty-four great- 
grandsons was Gh‘en Wen-lu (T. 

H. -^K)) a cMn-shih of 1874 and a Hanlin com- 
piler who later served as prefect of Hangchow 
and other prefectures in Taiwan and Anhwei. 

In 1890 Ch^cm Wen-lu edited a collection of 
articles about members of his family, entitled 
Ch^m-shih chHng-fen lUj 2 chiian^ 
which was printed early in 1891, together with 
the following w'orks: a chronological biography 
of Ch^^n Ta-shou, written by Ch‘en Hui-tsu, 
entitled Ch^in Wen^su kung nieri’-p^u 
and a collection of works by Ch^^n Ta-shou, 
entitled Ch^^n Wen-su kung i-cM (^S^), in 1 
chilan. As more of Ch‘6n Ta-shou's works came 
to light, Ch^en Wen-lu supplemented the Ch^^n 
Win-su kung i-chi — once in 1895 and again in 
1900, bringing it finally to 2 chilan. 


lNien-p*u (see above); l/313/5a; 2/18/34b; 

3/25/la, S#; 4/26/14b; 33/55/lb; (see bibli- 
ography under Ho-sh^n).] 

Fang Chao-ying 
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CH'fiN T‘mg-cliing BMSS: (T. H. 
and 4'^), 1639-1712, May, official, was a native 

of 'Ts^“Choii, :Shaii.si.„ , His' name was originally 
':€li‘eii Ching,: , biit when he took Ms chinshih 
degree in 1658, it was found that another success- 
ful competitor bore exactly the . same ' name.. 
Consequently Emperor Shih-tsu added the voc- 
able '%hng'^ in. order to differentiate the two. 
After filling various posts iii " the" government, 
.Gh^en Ting-cMng was in 1676 "appointed sub- 
chancellor of the'Grand Secretariat. Soon there- 
after he became chancellor of the Haniin 
Academy and served, together with Chang Ying 
tj.], ill the Huiig-te tien In 1678 

he was ordered to serve in the Imperial Study 
(see under Chang Ying), but soon returned home 
to observe the period of mourning for his mother 
who died in that j^ear. Appointed chief-examiner 
of the metropolitan examination in 1682, he was 
charged in the same year with the compilation 
of the music for court festivals and gatherings. 
In 1684 he had control of the mint under the 
Board of Revenue, and in that capacity memo- 
rialized the throne recommending a decrease in 
the weight of copper coins and the opening of 
copper mines to private operation in order that 
the price of the metal would not be higher than 
the coins and thus encourage the practice of 
melting down currency. This recommendation 
was sanctioned and carried out as he proposed. 
Made senior-president of the Censorate in 1684, 
he two years later became president of the Board 
of Works, and a director of the Historiographical 
Board which produced the history of the Ming 
Dynasty (Ming-shih). He became a director of 
this same Board again in 1694, and had to do 
also with several other literary projects sponsored 
by the government. 

When the governor of Hupeh, Chang Chlen 
(T. H. a c/im-sM/i of 1646) 
became involved in 1688 in a bribery case, Ch^en 
Tfing-ehing, being a relative of the accused, 
retired. Two years later he was recalled, but 
before long had to relinguish his post for a 
period of mourning. In 1703 he was made Grand 
Secretary of the W6n-yuan ko and in 

1705 accompanied Emperor Sheng-tsu on the 
latter^s fifth tour of the South. Although granted 
leave to retire on grounds of ill-health in 1710, 
the death of one Grand Secretary, Chang Yti-shu, 
and the absence of another, Li Kiiang-ti [qq. v.% 
on sick leave made it necessary to recall him 
immediately to look after governmental affairs. 
He died at his post in 1712 and was canonized 
as W6n-chen His literary collection, 


Wu-t Hng win-pien in 50 chuan^ was 
first printed in 1708 in the facsimile' calligraphy of 
Lin Chi [q, v,], A supplement , to it, entitled'^ 
WuHHng skan-jen ^ 

chuan, was printed ' later. Ch‘en T'iiig-ching had 
three sons: Ch'en ' Ghfien-chi for a 

time sub-prefect of Huai-an-fu, Kiangsu; Ch^6n 
Yu-p'eng (T. H. i®#, chin-shih 

of 1694) ;andCh‘enChuang-U (T. 

H. chin-shih of 1697). 


[l/273/5b; 3/7/8a; Tse-chou-fu. chih (1783) 36/ 
33b; Shansi t‘ung-chih (1734) 122/37b; Sstir-k‘u 
(see under CM Ytin) 173 /4b, 182 /6a.] 

Tu Lien-Ch^; 

CH‘£N Tzti-clmang (T. H. 

®^), d. Dec. 1, 1647, age 52 (swi), Ming 
loyalist, was a native of Nan-hai, Kwangtung. 
After passing the chin-shih examination with high 
honors in 1619, he was appointed a Haniin com- 
piler. In 1621 he was sent by the emperor to 
sacrifice to the God of the South Seas in Canton, 
and after his return to the capital was ordered to 
serve in the Historiographical Board. Three years 
later (1624) he supervised the provincial examina- 
tion in Chekiang. Owing to his strong opposi- 
tion to Wei Chung-hsien [g. v.] his name was 
listed among the Tung-lin party. In 1625 he 
was dismissed from office together with his father, 
Ch^en Hsi-ch^ang (T. H. 

chin-shih of 1616), when the latter memorialized 
against the eunuch rule. At the beginning of 
the Ch'ung-chen reign-period (1 628-1 644) Ch'en 
Tzii-chuang was recalled and was made (1631) 
concurrentiy supervisor of instruction and reader 
in the Haniin Academy, Two years later (1633) 
he was made junior vice-president of the Board of 
Ceremomes and was soon promoted to senior 
vice-president of the same Board, and a diarist. 
Owing to his opposition to the appointment of 
members of the royal family to high government 
offices, he was bitterly attacked by the Prince of 
T^ang (see under Chu Yii-chien) and was again 
dismissed. After a period of retirement he was 
reinstated (1642) in his former post, but before 
he could set out for the north, Peking fell (1644). 
When the Prince of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) 
was proclaimed emperor Ch^en was made presi- 
dent of the Board of Ceremonies. He went to 
Nanking early in .1645 to take up his post and 
soon afteiVTard was given two additional offices, 
namely, chief supervisor of instruction, and 
reader in the Haniin- Academy. 

On June 8th Nanking fell to the Manchu 
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troops and Ch'en fled in disguise to Kwangtung magistrate, of Hui-cliou, Kwangtuiig, when Ills 
where he learned of his appointment by the step-mother died. During the three years of 
Prince of T'aiig in Fukien as Grand Secretary mourning at home he studied in various fields, 
of the Tung-ko.f;^P),:bu^^ 1638. he and ;two associates ' compiled,. the 

After the capture of the Prince of T'ang (October Emng-Ming ching-shih win- 

6, 1646), a new court was established at Chao- pien, in 508 cMan, a collection of essays and 
chfing,Ewangtimg, headed by GliuYu-iang[g. 2 ;.] ■ memorials to emperors of the Ming dynasty 
who appointed Ch^en (December 24, 1646) con- concerning political and economic problems, 
currently Grand Secretary of the Chung-chi tien In the following year (1639), while this was being 
president of the Board of War, and printed, he edited Hsu Kuang-ch% fe. t;.} ^ 
supervisor of military affairs of five provinces, Nung-ching cEuan-shu, a comprehensive 

But the appointment did not reach Ch'en until work in 60 chiian on agricultural science, from 
some five months later (April 1647). Meanwhile original manuscripts entrusted to him in 1635 
Canton was taken (January 20, 1647) by the by Hsu's second grandson, Hsu £r-chueh (fi:, 
Manchu troops under Li Cifieng-tung [g. v.], see under Hsti Kiiang-chfi), The book was 
and Ch'eii fled to Chiu-chiang, a commercial printed by two local ofi&cials and in 1643 was 
town southwest of 'Nan-hai, where Clfien or- presented to the throne by the third grandson, 
ganized (July 29, 1647) an army which he called Hsli fir-tou (see under Hsii Kuang-chfi), who 
the Han-wei Troops He and Clfien was awarded the post of a secretary in the Grand 

Pang-yen (see under Glfien Kung-yin) and Secretariat. This work served as the basis for 
Chang Ciua-yu (T. the compilation, by imperial order, of the work 

d. Nov. 6, 1647, age 33 sui) attempted several on agriculture, Shou-shih fung-¥ao, 

times to dislodge the Chfing forces from Canton, in 78 chum, completed in 1742. Believing the 
but failed. On November 25, 1647 he was original edition of the Nung-cMng ch'uan-shu 
captured and six days later was executed. By to be too long, Ch^en revised and contracted it to 
the Ming court he was given (1648) the post- 46 chuan, 

humous name Wen-chung . In 1640 Ch^^n Tzti-lung was appointed police 

Ch^en Tzfi-chuang left the following works: magistrate of Shao-hsing, Chekiang. There he 
Lien-yao t'ang ckHen-cki, in 6 carried on some social relief work and patronized 
chiian; Lien-yao i^ang hou- (^) chi, in 5 chiian; such literary men as P^eng Sun-i [^. and the 
Ching<hih ¥ao4ueh, in 8 cMaw; so-called Ten Poets of Hangchow (ffi?|’+-f'). 
and Chao4ai ching-chi yen, in 14 For his services in quelling a local uprising, early 

chiian, a collection of essays by Ming writers, in 1644, he was named a supervising censor and 
printed in 1626. sent to Chekiang to inspect the military defenses 

of the province. Before he assumed office, how- 

[M.l /278/17b; M.36/5/la; M.40/74/22b ; M.41 / ever, Peking fell and he went to serve the Prince 
6/21b, 13/28b, 14/32b, 35a; M.59/29/la; M.64/ of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) at Nanking. 
^7/7b; National Sun Yat-sen University Monthly As his aggressive military program was ignored 
(1035) vol. 3, no. 3; Chang Po-ch^m by the prince, and his agitation for reform in the 

Chang Chia-yil chuan (i§), in Ts'ang- court was unpalatable to Ma Shih-ying [g. v.], 

hai i&^ung-shu, 4th series (1935).] he resigned. In 1645 he undertook the defense of 

J. C. Yang native Sung-chiang against the Manchu 

invaders and w’-as given posts by the Ming courts, 
CH^EN Tzti-lung (T. EP?, ^4* both of the Prince of Lu (see under Chu I-hai) 

H. 1^'^, after 1645:;:^^; monastic name MMt and of the Prince of T'ang (see under Chu Yu- 
T, 11-^ H. July 12, 1608-1647, chien). When the city fell (September 22, 

June 15, Ming author and patriot, was a native 1645), he fled to the mountains and disguised 
of Hua-t'ing (present Sung-chiang), Kiangsu. himself as a Buddhist priest. Then he lived 
He wrote poetry and prose in the style required with his ninety-year-old grandmother in the 
in the examinations (kii-win), being particularly home of a disciple until she died the following 
adept in the p‘ien4% or paired sentence spring. At this time Wu Yang ^ ^ (or I ^ 

style. He was a member of the politico-literary T. H^), who had been defeated by the 
society, Fu-she (see under Chang Pffi), and of a Manchus in the previous year, rallied his scat- 
sraaller local group, Chi-sh^ A chin-shih tered forces east of Lake T^ai-hu, near Soochow, 

of 1637, he was on his way to the post of police gained several victories and was made Earl of 
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Ch'ang-hsing ■(^:Mf6);vby the Prince of. Lu. 
Ch^en Tzli4uiig; joined Wu’s army, .was given a 
minor title, and managed to escape ■ when the 
larmy collapsed. . In 1647, , along with many 
other .scholars whom .the Manchus wanted to 
get rid of, he was charged with complicity in a 
rebellious, plot; He fled to Chia4ing, was ar- 
rested, but jumped from the boat on which he 
was .confined' and . drowned himself. In 
1776' he : was given the posthumous name, 
Chung-yii 

Besides the works already mentioned Ch'en 
Tzu-iiing compiled the 59 Ming-8hih hsuaUy 
13 chuan^ a critical anthology of Ming poetry. 
His own writings were collected by Wang Ch'ang 
[q, y.], under the title Ch^en Chung-yii hung ch^uan- 
chi 29 chikin, printed in 1803. This 

includes an autobiographical nien-phi, with a 
supplement for the years 1645-47 by his disciple, 
Wang Yim iS (T, 1619-ca. 1693), and 

a portrait. 


[M.l/277/12b; M.35/i8/4Sa; M.40/75/2a; M.41/ 
3/25a, 6/42a, 10/4ia, 14/23b; M.55/l/7b; M.59/ 
44/la; Sung-chiang-fu chih (1884), 55/48a; Hua- 
iHng hsien chih (1884) 15/32a; SsH-k^u (see under 
Chi Ylin), 102/2b, 3a.] 

Eakl Swisher 

CH‘£N Wei-sung (T. and iB^), 

Jan. 3, 1626-1682, June 12, writer, was a son 
of Ch'en Chen-hui [g. v,] and a native of I-Iising, 
Kiangsu. He received a good education in 
accordance with the family tradition, and at an 
early age was introduced by his father to well- 
known scholars of the time. Notvnthstanding 
repeated failure from the age of sixteen to fifty- 
three [stii] to pass the civil service examinations, 
his literary ability was highly esteemed and 
widely recognized. He was a master of various 
types of composition, including the parallel or 
antithetical prose style in four or six characters, 

. called -pHen-li and the poetic form known 

as iz^ti (^), consisting of irregular lines disposed 
according to fixed patterns. Wlierever he went 
scholars and high officials welcomed him and 
arranged gatherings of literary men. A con- 
temporary, Wang Wan [g. v.], once remarked that 
in the pHen4i style Cifien ranked higher than 
anyone in the preceding seven centuries, or since 
the T'ang dynasty. In 1679 he passed the 
special examination known as po-hsueh kung4z% 
was made a corrector in the Hanlin Academy, 
and was delegated to assist in the compilation 


of the official Ming Mstory (Ming-shih), a post 
he held until his death. 

The works of Ch^6n Wei-sung, entitled col- 
lectively, Ch^en Chia-lmg chi, were 

printed by his fourth brother, Ch^dn Tsung-shih 
(see under Ch^en Chen-hui). This collection 
included: his prose, wen-chi, 6 chilan; his 

writings in the pHen-li style, K-fi 

w^n-chi, 12 chuan; his poems, shih-cM,: 

8 chuan; and his poems ' in irregular ■ meter, 
tz%-chi, 30 chiian. The first three items were 
printed in the years 1686-87, and the last in the 
year 1689. In 1721 there was printed a collec- 
tion of his poems under the title 
Hu-hai lou shih-hao, 10 chilan. Another edition 
of his collected works, entitled Hu-hai lou chi, 
printed in 1795, contains his poems in 20 + 1 
chuan, his tz% in 20 chuan, his prose in 6 chuan, 
and his pHen-li in 12 chilan. 

Ch^en Wei-sung owed much of his early fame 
in literature to his father’s most intimate friend, 
Mao Hsiang [q, v.], for he lived many years in 
Mao’s home at Ju-kao, studying and writing, 
Mao maintained a troupe of boy actors, among 
them a certain Hsli Tzfi-yun (1644- . 

1675) who was both talented and handsome. 
When Ch'en disclosed his admiration for this 
actor, Mao generously placed the youth in his 
custody; and owing to Ch^en’s verses eulogizing 
his acting Hsii Tzti-ytin became famous in 
Chinese literature. A collection of poems and 
short items, all dealing with this actor and written 
by various authors, was compiled by a modern 
descendant of Mao Hsiang, named Mao Kuang- 
sheng (see under Mao Hsiang), under the title 
Yiln-lang hsiao-shih. It was printed 
in 1927 in the Yun-tsai shan- 

fang ts^ung-shu, A portrait of Clfien Wei-sung 
is reproduced in the magazine ^^flj Tz‘ii- 
hsueh chi-k^an (voL 1, no. 4, 1934), and an exam- 
ple of his caliigrapliy appears in another issue 
of the same magazine (voi. 2, no. 1). The 
portrait, reputed to have been painted by Yli 
Chih-ting {q. shows Ch^en with a luxuriant 
beard — a physical characteristic which earned 
for him the cognomen, [Ch^en] Jan ^The 
Bearded”. 


[3/117 /36a; 4/45/19b; Chia-ling iz% 10/12a (for 
date of death), 28/15a (for date of birth).] 

Tu Lien-ChIs 

CH‘feN Wen-shu (T. 

H. 

UllS), 1776 - 1845 , official and poet, was a native 
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of Ch^ien-t^ang (Hangehow). Even as a youth 
he gained recognition as a poet, and the designa- 
tion fir Ch'en Zlp|C or '‘The Two ChTnis’' was 
given to him and his cousin, Ch'eri Hung-shou 

mmm a mm h. 

1768-1822), who was a poet, a painter, and a 
calligrapher. In 1796 Ch‘en Wen-shu was well 
received by Juan Yliaii [q. y.J, then commissioner 
of education in Chekiang, and thereafter became 
his favorite student. In 1800 lie received his 
chu-jen degree. Failing in the metropolitan 
examinations at the capital, he returned south 
in 1806. He ’was employed by Theh-pao [q. «;.] 
in the management of grain transport and then 
held other positions at Soochow while awaiting 
appointment to a magistracy. Later he became 
acting magistrate of Ch'ang-shu (1809-10), of 
Shanghai (1813) and of Feng-hsien (1813-14); 
magistrate of Ch'ung-ming (1816-17) and of 
Chiaiig-tu (1821-23), all in Kiangsu. In 1823 
he retired to his native city of Hangchow, living 
in a residence on West Lake called Ch6u-hsueh 
yti-chuang After sojourning in 

Hankow (1828) and in Chiang-tu (1829), he 
settled down in Soochow (1830), In 1840 he 
resumed official life, becoming magistrate of 
Fan-ch^ang, Anhwei, where he died in office. 
In later life Ch^en Wen-shu became interested in 
Buddhism and Taoism — assuming the Taoist 
names: Yang-i Hua-bsu-tzh 
Yiian-ch'iao chen-i 

Ch'en W^n-shu left many works, primarily 
verse. His collected works, including both prose 
and verse, entitled t^ang 

ch^uan ch% 78 chuan, were printed from time to 
time and completed about 1828. Certain of his 
works (some in this collection and others printed 
independently), may here be mentioned: 

Pi'-ch^ing hsien-kuan ehih’-ch^ao^ 10 
chuan (some editions in 8 chilan)^ a collection of 
his early poems; H sibling huai'-ku 

chi] 10 chuan j printed in 1831-32; Hsi4eng kuei- 
yung (Hsic), 16 chiian, printed in 1827; Hsi- 
Ung hsien-yung ({|lji3c), 3 chuan, printed in 1827; 
and Hsi-hsi isa-yung, 1 chuan, a 

collection of poems about famous men, women, 
and places relating to West Lake; Mo- 

ling-chi, 6 chuan, printed in 1823, poems describ- 
ing past events and famous places in Nanking, 
including an historical sketch of that city; 

Tai~yu chi, 1 chuan, printed in 1909, 
being poems about T'ai-shan, Shantung; 

Lan-ijin chi, 2 chilan, printed in 1881, poems and 
articles by him and his friends concerning three ' 
women whose tombs on West Lake he had re- 


paired. One of the three women here treated 
was the possibly legendary poetess, Feng 
Yuan-yuan MXTC, commonly known as Hsiao- 
chhng /H#. 

Ch^en Wen-shu was known for his liberality 
and fair-mindedness toward w^omen, and had 
many women students whom he resolutely 
encouraged in the development of their talents. 
A ; painting, entitled " : Chin-ch'ai 

win-tzU t‘u, was made depicting some of these 
students taking lessons from him. Two of his 
.concubines,; Kuan Ytin (T.' ^5, 

Taoist names mm, and Wen Clung-yii 

(T. 'ilBSt, Taoist name as well 

as his two daughters, Ch'to Hua-ch'ii 
(T. and Ch'Sn Li-ch‘u (T. 

were poetesses. Ch'en Wen-shu’s son, 
Ch'6n P^ei-chih (see under Wang Tuan), and his 
daughter-in-law, Wang Tuan [q, v,], ^vere writers 
of verse, the latter being one of the famous 
poetesses of the later Chhng period. 


[2/73/8a; 6/48/12b; 20/4/xx; 24/52/oa; 19/^T/ 
11a; 21/7 /25b; 21 /26a; Anhwei t‘ung-ckih (1877) 
145/14a; Juan Yuan [^. z;.], Ting-ksiang iHng 
pi-Van, chuan 1.] 

Li Man-Kuei 

CH‘fiN Yti-ch'eng ^3EJ5^ (original ming^^), 
d. 1862, age 26, general in the Taiping Rebellion, 
was a native of Kuei-hsien, Kwangsi. His 
uncle, Ch'en Ch'eng-jung (d. 1856), 

was at one time a bandit chief who later joined 
the Taipings. During the advance of the insur- 
gents from Kwangsi (1850) to Nanking (March 
19, 1853), Clrien Yu-ch^eng, being then young, 
did not take part in the fighting. In April 
1853 he was recommended bj’’ his uncle for a 
post and was placed in charge of the transport of 
provisions. In June 1854 he volunteered for 
service in the vanguard which attacked Wuchang, 
With a battalion of 500 men he took the city on 
June 26— a victory that was followed by the 
occupation of a few other cities. The generalis- 
simo, Yang Hsiu-chfing [g. v,], was surprised at 
his prowess and his tactics, and as a reward made 
him the eighteenth commander (September, 
1854) and after a month promoted him to be 
supervisor (|^i^). Thereafter Ch'en became 
an important figure in the Taiping Kingdom. 

Wuchang was retaken (October 14, 1854) by 
the forces of Tseng Kiio-fan [g. v,], thus compel- 
ling the Taipings to retreat eastward to Tfien- 
chia-ch6n, a strategic point on the Yangtze 
about 40 miles west of Kiukiang. Here Ch'en 
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Yu“C.i‘eng built a strong defense to block the command ' of 100,000 men and advanced from 
river (see under P^eng Yil-im). But after a Anking to Huang»mei, Huang-chou and other 
fierce battle the defense was destroyed ' (Decem- cities in Hupeh (May 1857). After twenty-five 
ber. 2, .1854) by P^eng. ' Yti-lin and others. . A' 'engagements he was eventually forced by the 
majority of the Taipings were forced to retire to government generals, Pao Ch'ao [g. ik]^ P'eng 
Kiukiang and the remainder under ClPen went Yu-lin and others to retreat to Lu-chou. 
to the districts of Kuang-chi: 'and 'Huang-mei, ' Thereafter Ch^en . Yu-ch'dng gained: signal 
west and east of Tfien-chia-chen. Though Ch^en victories, chiefly , over the Hunan Braves under 
fought, ' desperately and moved his forces with the command of Li Hsii-pin [g. t^.]. In April 
great speed, ■ he .was eventually compelled . by ' 1858 the reorganized imperialists again besieged 
T%-chfi-pu [g, i;.] to retire to Kiukiang. Abashed .' Nanking , (see under Hsiang Jung) and Ch^en 
at his.: failure, he asked the Celestial King Hung was ordered from Anhwei to the rescue of the 
Hsiu-ch^tian [g. t?,] to ' punish' himv . However,- ., capital ' In co-operation with Li Hsiu-cIP^ng 
instead of being punished, he was rewarded he took the city of Pukow (September 26, 1858) 
(1855) for Ms enterprise with a higher title. For on the Yangtze opposite Nanking. Following 
the purpose of drawing the government forces this success Li Hsiu-ch‘eng took Yangchow 
away from Kiukiang Ch^en Yii-ch^^ng and Shih (October 9, 1858) and ClPen took Liu-ho (Octo- 
Ta-k^ai [g. i;.] went back to Hupeh, retaking ber 24). Soon after the fall of Liu-ho Ch‘en 
Wuchang on April 3, 1855. was repeatedly urged to relieve Lu-chou, Anhwei, 

Ch'en Yti-ch^^ng and other generals defeated since the government forces, after the conquest of 
the imperialists near Nanking and thereupon Kiukiang (May 19, 1858.; were advancing on 
Ch‘4n was made a marquis. Though the Tai- San-ho-chen, a strategic point about 80 li south 
pings were in a favorable position in Hupeh of Lu-chou. Ch'en hurried to the scene but 
(1855) they were in trouble near Nanking where instead of attacking San-ho-chen directly made 
they were besieged by the imperial troops under a flank movement from the rear. Li Hsiu- 
the general command of Hsiang Jung [g. I;.], ch'dng, in command of a strong detachment, 
Early in 1856 Ch^en Yu-ch^4ng was recalled to Joined in the battle. These two defeated 5,000 
Nanking and, after his arrival, dared to make a Hunan Braves, and on November 15, 1858 caused 
dash in a flotilla from Nanking to Chinkiang, the death of the famous general, Li Hsii-pin. 
though numerous government gun-boats were Following this signal victory they took with 
in control of the river. As soon as he reached ease several cities west of Lu-chou. Ch^^n 
Chinkiang other Taiping land forces co-operated pursued the government soldiers as far as Su- 
with him in relieving the city. In one of the sung, Anhwei, near the border of Hupeh, but 
encounters the leader of the Imperial forces, meeting defeat from the troops of Hu Lin-i 
Chi-er-hang-a [g. y,], was killed. In August [g. v,] was forced back to T^ai-hu where he had a 
Ch^en, together with other generals, dealt a conference with Li Hsiu-cMeng. With a view to 
smashing blow to the imperialists who were strengthening his position in Anhwei Ch^en, 
besieging Nanking and compelled them to make despite Lis opposition, insisted on again attack- 
a general retreat to Tan-yang where Hsiang Jung ing Sii-sung. In consequence, toward the end 
died. As a reward for his part in this victory of 1858, he was defeated, by the forces of Pao 
CMen Yli-ch'eng was made a marquis with the CMao. 

designation Ch^eng-t^ien In 1859 CMen Yti-clleng w'as ordered from 

After this victory over the imperialists near Anhwei to the rescue of Pukow and Kiang-pM — 
Nanking the Taiping generalissimo, Yang Hsiu- both on the north bank of the Yangtze opposite 
cMing, was so proud of his merit that he at- Nanking. There the combined forces of Ch^en 
tempted to usurp the throne of the Celestial and Li Hsiu-ch*eng attacked (November 1859) 
King. The result was a series of murders among the imperial troops for several days and destroyed 
the leaders themselves (see under Yang Hsiu- 50 or 60 of their barracks at Pukow. Thereafter 
chfing and Hung Hsiu-chMan). At the conclu- Ch^en returned to Anhwei. As a reward for his 
sion of this civil strife in 1856 the five original valor in these vehement engagements he was 
wang or kings were either dead or out of favor, made Ying Wang ^3E, or Brave Prince. After 
In the search for able men to take charge of they had taken Pukow the Hunan Braves under 
affairs Ch^en Yii-ch^eng and Li Hsiu-ch^eng Tseng Kuo-chMan [g. v.] besieged Anking, 
[g. V.] were recommended to the Taiping throne Anhwei — this being a province which both the 
as capable in military matters. Ch'en assumed Taipings and the imperialists wished very much 
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to control. As it was necessary for Li Hsiu- 
ch^eng to guard Nanking, Ch^en was sent to the 
relief of Aiiking. As Ch'en^s forces drew near 
the besieged co-rebels the latter made a sortie 
from the city while Ch^en himself confronted the 
imperialists on the outside. The imperialists 
thus menaced from both sides had a difficult time, 
but the stubborn Hunan Braves, commanded by 
tile equally stubborn general, Ts^ng Kuo-ch^iian, 
withstood the attack and continued the siege 
through 1860-61. In the meantime Li Hsiu- 
ch^6ng was successful in luring the imperialists to 
the rescue of Hangchow. Li at once summoned 
the forces of Ch'en Yu-ch‘en’g and of other 
generals to Nanking where the imperialists^ 
headquarters outside the city were decisively 
defeated (May I860) and the commanders, 
Hu-ch^un and Chang Kuo-liang, were killed in 
battle (see under Hsiang Jung). Thereupon 
Ch‘en returned to Anhwei to continue the W'ar- 
fare against Tseng Kuo-ch ‘lian. In the winter of 
1860 Li Hsiu-ch^eng joined Ch'en, but instead of 
attacking Anking they proceeded to southwestern 
Anhwei, and to Kiangsi and Hupeh. They 
harassed Tseng Kuo-fari at Chh-men in southern 
Anhwei in the winter of 1860 and the spring of 
1861. But contrary to their expectations and 
regardless of the difficulty of the position of 
his brother at Chfi-men, Tseng Kuo-ch'iian 
steadfastly continued to besiege Anking. Failing 
tlius to disperse the government forces, Ch^en 
again attacked the besiegers of Anking from 
April 27 to May 17, 1861. But the Hunan Braves 
were firmly intrenched, and the attacks were 
fruitless. After retiring to T^ung-cb^eng for a 
few months Ch'en, in command of more than 
100,000 men, made a desperate assault on Anking 
for six daj’-s and nights beginning on August 21, 
1861. But in tlie end the city of Anking, wfiiich 
had been held by Yeh Ytin-lai (d. 1861) 

for nine years, w^as taken by Tseng Kuo-ch'uan’s 
forces on September 5. Henceforth Anking 
served as a base for the recovery of Nanking. 

As a punishment for his loss of Anking Ch^eii 
Yu-ch'6ng was deprived of his ranks, but still 
retained command. Disheartened and mortified, 
he retired to Lu-chou. After further fighting 
he was forced by To-lung-a (see under Pao 
Ch‘ao) to retreat from Lii-chou (May 13, 1862) 
to the region of Shou-chou (May 15), also in 
Anhwei. Here Ch^cn hoped to obtain refuge 
with his friend, Miao P'ei-lin (see under Seng- 
ko-lin-chfin), who, after some years as a Nien 
bandit chief, had surrendered to the Chfing 
government but at the same time maintained 


secret connections with the Taipings. Most of 
Ch'en's troops were killed and scattered by To- 
lung-a^s pursuing forces but two or three thou- 
sand of his bodyguard followed him in numerous 
battles. Perhaps hoping to obtain these vet- 
erans for his own use, Miao betrayed Ch^en and 
turned him over to the imperialists with the 
result that Cii'en was executed by order of the 
court at Yen-chin, Honan, probably in May 1862. 

Ch^en Yu-ch^eng and Li Hsiu-ch^6ng were, 
after 1856, the two ablest generals of the Taiping 
Rebellion. Apparently Ch'en was less skillful 
in military tactics than Li Hsiu-ch^eng but he 
was more courageous and also more cruel In his 
army he had a contingent of youthful soldiers wiio 
fought with great recklessness and slaughtered 
non-combatants without mercy. Ch‘eii himself 
is described as valiant but bloodthirsty, -with a 
stout physique, an angular white face, a large 
mouth and two dark spots under his Owing 
to this last-mentioned peculiarity and because 
of his ferocity he was nicknamed Ssh Yen Kou 
mmm or ^The dog with four eyes’ I By 
Ch^en’s death Li Hsiu-ch'eng was deprived, as 
it were, of his right hand. 


[1/481/la; Li Hsiu-ch'cng [q, il ], Li Hsiu-ch‘ing 
kung-chuang; See bibliography under Hung 
Hsiu-ch*uan; Pao Ch^ao [r/. v.] Fao-kung nien- 
P‘u; Chung-kuo chin-pa i- 

nien-shih tzti-liao, first collection.] 

TkNG Ssu-Yti 

CH'fiN Yuau-pin (T. H. ©£& 

lllA, ^lll) 1587-1671, was a 

native of Hangchow, Cheldang. In the spring 
of 1621 he accompanied Shan Feng-hsiang 

an official of Chekiang, on a journey to 
Japan to lodge a protest against piratical activi- 
ties along the China coast. During his sojourn 
in Japan, Ch^en composed verses with Hayashi 
Nobukatsii (H. Mill 1583-1657) and 

others. He w'ent back to China but in 1638 
returned to Japan. Soon after his arrival in 
Nagasaki he fell ill, but later he secured a posi- 
tion with the Lord of Owari at a stipend of 60 
koku of rice per annum. He produced one 
scholarly work on Lao4zti, entitled 
Roshi fsuko. Together with a priest, Gensei 
liMC (1623" 1668), he composed and published 
some eighty poems under the title, 

Gen Gen shdioa shu, in 2 chilan. By intro- 
ducing the poems of Yiian Hung-tao 
(T. H. 1568-1610) to Gensei he 

indirectly made a valuable contribution to the 
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development of Japanese poetn^ In 1660 
Ci Jen’s patron ordered kiln buiity and : Cli^6n 
manufactured , a 'number of pieces, of porcelain 
.modelled ' .after imported , Annam. ware and 
modified- by Ms own orginal patterns. Later 
this ware was called Gen-pin-yaMj i.e.j *'[Ch^en] 
,lMan-pin ware’h 

To, GUM is also .frequently ascribed the 
introduction of jujwto An anonymous 

workj Kempo hishoj published some 

time before 1683, stated that jujutsu had orig- 
inated in, Japan following a conversation be- ' 
.tween Gh^eii' and. three, rojiin regaiding' the 
CMnese method of seizing a man. This theory 
, h,as since .been widely, accepted. However, care- 
ful investigation by competent scholars has dis- 
closed the prior existence of a similar art known 
as yawara^ and Ch^en probably should not be 
regarded as the founder oi jujutsu, but rather as 
one who gave it the stimulus that inspired its 
later prodigious development He died in 1671 
and his remains were interred at the Kenchu 
monastery in Nago35^a. 

[Gen Gen showa shu; Senteisu sodan 2; 

Tsiiji Zennosiike- , 

Kaigai koisu s/mra pp. 660-80; Shimokawa Ushio 

Tinm cun 

Oen-pin to judo no shi so (Shirin) 6 / 2 / 35 ; 

Furoku zassho senja shoden in 
Zoku Shiseki shuran 6 ; 

Owari meika ski Koko 

Tuisan Z, with portrait; Owari 

meisko zuye 2; Oimri Kei-ko (1910) 

p. 99.] 

Shunzo Sakamaki 

CHfeNG Chen MB (T. H. Mm, 

BEKjtA), Apr. 28, 1806-1864, Oct. 17, poet 

and scholar, was a native of Tsun-i ""Lv’-eichow. 

His grandfather and his father \.cie physicians. 
He studied under his imcie, Li Hsliii ^fij 

(T. mm H. mu 1785-1863), whose daughter 
he later married. In 1825 he was made a senior 
licentiate bj^ the commissioner of education, 
CMeng £n-tse [q. and in the following year, 
when the latter was transferred to Hunan, Cheng 
Chen went as his secretary and remained with 
him two j-ears. For a time in 1836 he was in 
Phng-i, Yunnan, where Li Hsiin was acting 
magistrate. Finally Cheng became a cku-jin 
(1837) and was engaged by the local prefect as 
co-compiler of the gazetteer, Tsun-i-fu chih 
48 chilan, printed in 1841 — the other 
compiler being his friend, Mo Yu-chih [q. t;.]. 
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: TMs gazetteer is regarded by some as one of the 
best of the Chhng period; About this time 
Cheng Chen printed a work on the chief industry 
of ■ his district--sericiiiture---which ., he^ entitled 
Shu-chien p‘u. 

Failing to obtain the chin-shih degree, Cheng 
applied for mi official appointment and was 
declared qualified to supervise district schools. 
After serving as acting sub-director of schools at 
Ku-chou (1845) and Ch^m-yuan ( 1850 -- 51 ) in his 
native province he was appointed in 1854 sub- 
director of schools of Li-po, also in Kweichow. 
But in 1855 the Miao tribesmen rebelled and 
attacked Li-po. For a time Cheng helped to 
hold the city against the insurgents, but soon 
sensed the futility of further resistance. After 
the magistrate was killed in action, and when 
help promised b}^ higher officials failed to arrive, 
he abandoned his post and retired. About this 
time (1855) his antliolog^^ of the poets of Tsun-i, 
entitled SlfH Po-ya, 24 chuariy was printed by 
the T'ang family of that district (see under 
Chiiing). In 1861 Cheng began to teach in the 
Hsiang-chMan Academy of his native 

town. But at this time Kweichow, like the 
rest of China, was harassed b^^' rebellions. 
Chang’s home was ransacked b^" local insurgents 
and a part of his library was burned. In 1863 
he moved to a fort built by the civilians to with- 
stand the bandits. In the same ^^ear he received 
notice that he had been recommended to the 
throne by Cnfi Chtin-tsao [g. y.j and had qualified 
as magistrate. Hard-pressed by poverty, he was 
gladdened b^^ the news, and by the hope of meet- 
ing his old friend. Mo AM-chih, at Nanking. He 
was about to proceed to Kiangsu to receive ap- 
pointment from Tscmg Kiio-fan [g. v,], but was 
prevented b^^ illness from leaving home, and died 
the following 3 "ear. 

Cheng Chen is regarded as one of tlie greatest 
poets of the later Chfing period. While other 
poets were imitating great masters of bj'gone 
days, and writing verse in archaic, not to s.a,y 
unintelligible, characters, Cheng was content to 
describe his own experiences, or the sufferings of 
the common people in warfare. The first col- 
lection of his verse, entitled 
Ch^ao-ching-ch^ao sink ch‘ao, 9 chuan^ appeared 
about 1854 and was edited by himself. Later 
this collection was several times reprinted. A 
fuller edition appeared in 1925 in the collectanea, 
ChHng-tai hsiieh’-shu is^ung-sMi, 
with supplements entitled hou-chi (^.Ift), 4 
chuan; i (^) cAi, 1 chucin; and fu4u, 1 

chum* TMs same collectanea has specimens of 
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Cheng^s short works in prose, Ch^ao-ching-ch^ao 
win i'^) chi, 6 chiian; and a coEection of poems 
by his son, Cheng Chih-t‘mig (T, ffil®), 

entitled Ch^u4u shih-kaoj 4 chuan. 

About 1887 this son w^as engaged as chief editor 
of the printing press, Kuang-ya Shu-chii at 
Canton (see under Chang Chih4ung}. 

Cheng Cii^n produced several treatises on the 
classic>s and philology, among which may be 
mentioned a work on the Decorum Ritual^ mm 
M.mi- U ssu-chien^ 8 chiian; an illustrated study 
of the section on wdieeled vehicles in the Record 
of Rites, entitled, Lun-yil ssu-chien 

(1868) ; and a work on family relations ^MIS 
CNin-shu chi, 2 chiian (1892). On philological 
matters he produced the Shtio- 

wen hsin-fu ¥ao, 6 chiian (1878) and the ffffl 
^lE Han-chien chien-cheng, 8 chiian (1889). 

[l/488/29a; 2/69/61b; 5/74/17b.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHfeNG Ch'^ng-kuug (T. 

original name # T. childhood name 

Aug. 28?, 1624-1662, June 23, southern 
Aiing general who fought against the Ch^ing 
dynasty, was born in Hirado, near Nagasaki, the 
son of Ch^ng Chih-lung [g. ?;.] and a Japanese 
woman of the Tagawa B3 jl| family. At the age 
of seven (sui) he went to his ancestral hsien 
. of Nan-an, Fukien, where at fifteen (sui) he was 
registered as a salaried licentiate. After the 
enthronement of Chu Yu-sung [q. «.] on June 19, 
1644 Ch^ng Ch^^ng-kung w^ent to Nanking where 
he studied in the Imperial Academy of Learning. 
At the same time he also received instruction 
from Hsii Fu-yiian (T. H. ^ 

1600-1665) and Chfien Ch‘ien-i [q, z?,]— obtaining 
from the latter the appellation Ta Mu 
After the fall of Nanking (June 8, 1645) and the 
establishment at Foochow of a new court (August 
18, 1645) under the Prince of T^ang (see under 
Chu Yii-chien) Ch^ng Ch^^ng-kung was pre- 
sented by his father to the new emperor who 
apparently was pleased with him since be con- 
ferred on him the imperial surname, Chu :3c, 
and the personal name, Ch^^ng-kung. He was 
made Assistant Controller of the Imperial Clan 
Court, treated as an imperial agnate, and was 
popularly known as Kuo-hsing-yeh 
or ^‘Lord of the Imperial Surname^^ from which 
the Dutch derived Koxinga (Koshinga, Coxinga) 
and the Spanish, Cotsen (Cogsin, Coseng). 
Having submitted a memorial to Chu Yii-chien 
on a plan to strengthen the position of the new 
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court, Cheng Cli'eng-kung was given (in the 
third moon of 1646) the rank of Earl Ciiung- 
hsiao and the title of Chao-t‘ao Ta 

Chiang-chiin' ''Field Marshal 

of the Punitive Expedition.^^ He was imme- 
diately sent to guard the pass, Hsien-hsia kuan 
{tflitlH? iiear the border of Fukien and Che- 
kiang. Later in the same year (1646) his 
father, who secretly favored the Ch'ing cause, 
cut off his supplies, forcing him to return to 
Foochow and leave unguarded the pass through 
which the Ch'ing army marched unmolested 
and captured Chu Yii-chien at T'ing-chou on 
October 6, 1646. When his father openly ac- 
cepted the Ch'ing regime, Cheng Cli'eng-kung 
tried to dissuade him and, failing this, fled to 
Chin-men and later to Namao where, raising an 
army, he continued to fight for the Ming cause. 
In 1647 he returned to Ku-iang-yii, an island 
near Amoy, consolidated his position, and ini- 
tiated a campaign along the sea-coast of Fukien, 
taking a number of cities including T'ung-an 
(1648), Chang-p'u and Ytin-hsiao (1649), all in 
Fukien province. Upon learning, in 1648, of the* 
enthronement (December 24, 1646) of Chu 
Yu-lang [§. V,] at Chao-ch'ing, Kwangtung, 
Ch6ng Ch'eng-kung in the same year sent a 
representative to congratulate the new emperor 
who immediately conferred upon him the title 
Marquis Wei-yiian and later (1649) 

that of Duke Chang-kuo Defeated 

by the Ch'ing army under Su Li |^f!| (1650) at 
Chieh-shih, near Lu-feng, Kwangtung, Ch^ng 
Ch'^ng-kung withdrew to Amoy where he killed 
his cousin,, Chtmg Lien and combined the 
latter’s troops with his own. Early in 1651 he 
was ordered by Chu Yu-lang to rescue Tu 
Yung-ho then Ming governor-general 

of Liang-Kwang, who had been attacked by the 
Ch'ing troops and had retreated to Ch'iung- 
chou. Ch^ng left his uncle, Ch^ng Chih-kuan 
(d. 1651), to protect Amoy and led his 
troops to the rescue, stopping at Ch'ao-yang, 
near Swatow, when a dispute arose among his 
subordinates. During his absence the Ch'ing 
forces under Ma T^kung [q, z;.] seized his patri- 
mony and he hastened back to iimoy (May 19, 
1651), executed his uncle, and began a campaign 
of retaliation along ..the Fukien coast. In the 
following year Chu I-hai [g. z?.] took refuge at 
Amoy where Ch^ng- Ch'^ng-kung offered him 
financial support, but at the same time showed no 
inclination to carry out his orders. Repeatedly 
defeated, the Ch'ing forces concentrated at 
Ch'tian-chou, whereupon Ch6ng took Ch'ang- 
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t%i and besieged, Ghang-cliou which was reduced' 

■ tO' cannibalism. ' 'After , a. siege of about, six months ■ 

• Cheng was eventualiy forced by the arrival of a 
Chlng relief army to,,, give, up' the attack and 
.withdraw' • to , Hai-ch^eng. During the ' years , 
^1654-56 ; both the Ch'mg and Ming courts re- 
peatedly offered Gh^ng Ch^4ng-kung titles and 
preferment. Although his father, forced by the' 
Chhng court, brought pressure upon hina to 
submit to Chhng ' offers, he steadfastly refused, 
at the same' time declining, the title, Prince of 
Yemphng conferred upon him " in 1654 

by Chu Yu-lang, on the ground that he had 
done little to assist the restoration of the Ming 
regime. L^pon the arrival a year later of a 
second mission from the Ming court again offer- 
ing the title, he was persuaded to accept. Early 
in 1655 Cheng Ch^4ng-kung perfected his military 
and civil organization in Fukien by establishing 
seventy-two military stations (0) and six civil 
bureaus, patronized Ming officials and scholars, 
and foraged along the coast from Kwangtung 
to Shantung and up the Yangtze. In the same 
year a formidable Chhng army under the Manchu 
prince, Jidu forced Cheng’s troops to 

withdraw from Hui-an, Nan-an, Tffing-an, and 
Chang-chou and to concentrate at Ssti-ming 
(Amoy)., ' 

In order to free himself from the domination of 
Sun K'o-wang [q. v.] Chu Yu-lang, accompanied 
by Li Ting-kuo [g. fled (1656) to Yunnanfu 
where in the following yeav he conferred on Ch^ng 
Ch^6iig-kung the title Prince of CIiAo and 
urged Cheng’s co-operation in a campaign against 
the Manchus. In 1658 Cheng raised his largest 
army, estimated at from 100,000 to 170,000 
men— even sending, unsuccessfully, an envoy 
to Japan to solicit support — and with Chang 
Huang-yen t*.] as Chief of Staff (^®) took a 
number of cities along the sea-coast of Chekiang. 
His boat having encountered a typhoon while 
sailing toward the Yangtze river, he retired tem- 
porarily (September 11, 1658) to Chusan, but 
resumed his military operations the following 
year, invading Kiangsu by sea. After taking 
Kua-chou (August 4, 1659) and Chinkiang 
(August 11, 1659), Cheng rejected the counsel 
of his generals and risked a great battle before 
Nanking. He was defeated on September 9, 
1659, with heavy losses and was gradually forced 
back to Amoy. On June 17, 1660, the Ching 
troops under Ta-su and .Li: ■ 

Shuai-t^ai [g. ?;.] attacked Amoy, but were re- 
pulsed. In the meantime Ch^ng availed himself 
of a certain Ho Pin (or Ho T‘ing-pin 
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nmm, the 'Pingua’ of the Dutch accounts) 
who had been interpreter for the Dutch in Taiwan 
and had an intimate knowledge of their defenses. 
Cheng Ch‘'eng-kung also knew from correspond- 
ence with Chinese on the island that the Batavian 
fleet under Jan van der Laan, which had come 
to Taiwan in 1660, had departed leaving only a 
small garrison. On April 30, 1661, Cheng ap- 
peared before Castle Zeelandia at An- 

pflng with a force estimated at 900 ships and 
25,000 marines. He landed without resistance 
but later had several encounters, both on land 
and sea, with the Dutch who retired to the castle. 
After a siege of nine months the garrison finally 
capitulated. On February 1, 1662 a treaty was 
drwn up between ^‘Lord Koxin” and Governor 
Frederick Coyett (^ — ‘), and the Dutch with- 
drew to Batavia. Cheng Ch^eng-kung estab- 
lished his capital, instituted a civil and military 
organization, attempted to colonize his former 
soldiers and adherents on the island, and in the 
same year sent the Dominican missionary, Vit- 
torio Ricci, to Manila to induce the Spanish to 
accept his suzerainty. At the suggestion of his 
former general, Huang Wu [q. v,]^ who had sur- 
rendered to the Manchus, the Chflng government 
ordered the coastal inhabitants of Shantung, 
Kiangnan, Chekiang, Fulden, and Kwangtung, 
removed inland (1662) a distance of 30 to 50 li 
as a means of evading the depredations of Cheng 
Ch^eng-kung and in the hope of cutting off his 
source of supplies. The policy proved more dis- 
astrous to the people of the coast, especially those 
of Fukien where 88 hsien^ and Kwangtung where 
36 Asfen, were affected, than to Cheng Ch^eng- 
kung, but it was only entirely abandoned after 
1681. The accounts of his death vary. His 
father and brothers were executed in 1661 at 
Peking; his generals became disaffected and 
refused to carry out his orders to execute his son, 
Cheng Ching [q, i?,j, who had illegally consorted 
with a nurse; an envoy reported the failure of his 
mission and the massacre of the Chinese in 
Manila. Enraged by one or ail of these incidents 
he is supposed to have committed suicide on 
June 23, 1662, at the age of 39 (sm). In 1875 
he was given by Emperor Td-tsung the post- 
humous name Chung-chieh 


[l/230/4a; M.B6/10/lla; M.59/38/la; 

T^ung-^aM hsien^^ (1029) 27 /3b; 

Yang-ying's Records of the 
Campaigns of Koxinga (1931); Chu Hsi-tsu 

^11, in mmmn 

Kuo-hs^h chi-k^an, voL III, no. 1, and 
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(1933) vol. I; Hsu Hao-chi 

Cheng Yeii-'pHng nien-p^u (1926)^ 
Wang Chung-ch‘i Cheng Ch‘Sng-kung 

(1934); Hai-shang chien-whi lu 

in T^ung-shih; Hsieh Kuo-chen, ‘'Eemoyal 
of Coastal Population in Early Tsing Period,” 
Chinese Social and Political Science Review 
(January 1932) vol. XV, pp. 559-96; Ino Yoshinori 

Taiwan hunka sM 
(1929) vol. I, pp. 91-160; Imbault-Huart, C. 
Vile Formose (1893), pp, 75-101; Campbell, W., 
Formosa Under the Dutch (1893); Davidson, J, W., 
The Island of Formosa (1903), pp. 30-62; The China 
Review XVI (1887-88), pp. 276-85, XXI (1894-95), 
pp. 90-5; W.M.S.C.K., chuan 13.) 

Earl Swisher 

CHfiNG Chih-Iung (T. MM, 

1604-1661, Nov. 24, pirate and adventurer of the 
Ming-Ch^ing transitional period, was a native of 
N an-an, Fukien. He was the eldest son of Cheng 
Shao-tsu ,a petty official of Chffian- 

chou. In his youth Cheng Chih-lung attracted 
the favorable attention of Ts'ai Shan-chi 
(T. H. $•&, chin-shih of 1601), who was 
prefect at Ch^uan-chou in the years 1615-18. As 
his family was poor Cheng Chih4ung went to 
Macao and found employment with Europeans. 
He was baptized Nicholas Gaspard but was 
known to Catholics as Nicholas Iquan ( — 
being his childhood name). He worked for 
Europeans in Manila also and possibly for the 
Dutch in Taiwan. At the age of twenty (sm) 
he went to Hirado, near Nagasaki, and married 
a Japanese woman of the Tagawa ffljlj family 
who bore him his eldest son, Cheng Ch^eng- 
kung [q. V.], In 1624 he joined a band of pirates 
led by Yen Ssh-ch'i who, with head- 

quarters in Taiwan, preyed alike on Dutch and 
Chinese trade. In the following year (1625) the 
Ming court sent Ts^ai Shan-chi, Cheng Chih- 
lung’s friend of early years, to persuade the 
pirates to divert their activities to government 
service. The attempt failed owing to the objec- 
tion of Chang's brother, Gh6ng Chih-hu 
(d. 1635). Three years later (1628), however, 
Cheng Chih-lung gave himself up to the governor- 
general of Fukien and Chekiang, Hsiung W6n- 
ts'an {chinrshih of 1607 who was ex- 

cuted in 1640 for failure to control insurgents at 
Ku-ch'eng, Hupeh), and took upon himself the 
defense of the coast against both the pirates and 
the Dutch. His capture of pirates won him 
official promotions and his great wealth was used 
to enhance his prestige at court. 
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When Peking fell (April 25, 1644) and the 
Prince of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) was en- 
throned at Nanking (June 19, 1644), Gh^ng Chih- 
lung was given the title, Earl of Nan-an 
and was commanded to send his troops to defend 
the new capital— an order which was carried out. 
In the following year Nanking also fell to the 
Manchus (June 8, 1645) and Ch6ng Chih-lung’s 
brother, Ch^ng Hung-kffiei fo. v.]^ who had been 
assigned to defend Ghinkiang, withdrew under 
Ching military pressure to Fukien. There he 
met the Prince of T^aiig (see under Chu Yti- 
chien) and accompanied the latter to Foochow. 
On August 18, 1645 Chu Yii-ehien was enthroned 
and Cheng Chih-lung, as chief supporter of the 
new court, was made Marquis P‘ing-iu 
and later (1646) Duke P'ing-kuo He 

presented his son, Cheng Ch^5ng-kung, to the new 
emperor who was pleased with him and conferred 
upon liim the imperial surname, Chu A 
struggle for leadership in the new court soon arose 
between the military group headed by Cheng 
Chih-lung and the civil group led by Huang Tao- 
chou [g. tJ.]. Since it was the rule of the Ming 
court to entrust leadership of the government to 
civil officials Cheng's faction failed to gain con- 
trol and his interest in the Ming cause diminished. 
In the summer of 1646 when the Ch'ing troops 
achieved a sweeping victory both in Chekiang 
and Kiangsi, Ch6ng saw little hope for the resto- 
ration of the Ming regime and withdrew his 
forces from Hsien-hsia kuan — a strategic pass 
leading from Chekiang to Fukien (see under 
Ch6ng Ch^eng-kung), As a result, the Ch^ing 
forces under the command of the Manchu prince, 
Bolo [g. v.]y marched through the unguarded pass, 
captured Chu Yii-chien at T4ng-choii, Fukien 
(October 6, 1646), and took Foochow where 
Ch6ng Chih-lung, after being offered preferment, 
surrendered to them (December 21, 1646). Al- 
though Ch6ng Chih-lung immediately accom- 
panied the Ch^ing army to Peking, Cheng Ch^eng- 
kung and Ch6ng Hung-kffiei refused to join him. 

In Peking Cheng Chih-lung was first attached 
to the Chinese Plain Y^ellow Banner, but was 
later transferred to the Bordered Eed Banner. 
In 1648 he vras made viscount of the third class 
and in 1653 was given the title, Earl Tffing-an 
At the instance of the emperor he 
made several vain appeals to his son, Cheng 
Ch*eng-kung, to surrender. In 1655 he was 
impeached, charged with traitorous connivance 
with his son, stripped of rank and imprisoned. 
Two years later Huang Wu [g. v,\ insisting that 
the insurgents would never be quelled as long as 
members of their families were in Peking, secured 
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an order exiling Cheng Chih-Iung to Ninguta, When K^ng Ching-chung joined Wu San-knei, 
Kirin, but there is no indication that this order [qq. v.] in revolting against the Chhng govern- 
vas carried out. The charge persisted, however, ment, Keng in 1674 sought GMng Ching’s aid, 
and on November 24, 1661, Ch^ng Chihdung promising him certain cities as a reward. Cheng 
and his entire family, including his sons, Cheng Ching, in order to be free to aid Keng, placed 
Shih-M and^ Cheng Shih~yin Ch'en Yung-hua in 

were executed in Peking. command of the army at Taiwan where Ch‘en 

— remained in charge until at his request the ad- 

[2/80/39a; M.l/260/9b; M,36/10/24a; M..59/63/2a; ministration was turned over (1679) to Cheng 

Hai^shang cMen-whi lu in K^o-tsang. Arriving at Amoy in the summer of 

Ming-chi nan-lileh, chmn 11; Taiwan 1674, and discovering that Keng Ching-chung 
hsien~chih (1821) 5/27a; Wu-c¥Hg had no intention of keeping his promise to turn 

hsien-chih (1880) 15/23a; €¥uan- certain cities over to him, Cheng Ching Seized a 

chou fu-chih (1870) 26 /40a, 30/30b; See biblio- number of coastal towns of Fukien belonging to 
graphy of Cheng Ch^eng-kimg.} Keng — among them T^ung-an, Hai-ch^eng, 

Earl SwiSHEK CKiian-ehou and Chang-chou. Through the 

mediation of Wu San-kuei, Cheng Ching and 
CHfiNG Ching §15® (childhood name K6ng Ching-chung agreed temporarily to terms 

d, March 17, 1681, also known as Ch^ng Shih-fan of peace. Thereupon Cheng Ching led his army 
§5®^, was the eldest son of Ch^ng Ch^eng- to Kwangtung and took Hui-chou while Keng 
kung [g, Because of his relations with his Ching-chung directed his attack against the 
younger brother’s nurse who bore him his eldest Ch'ing troops in Chekiang. On November 9, 
son, Ch§ng K^o-tsang (childhood name 1676 Keng was forced to surrender to a large 

d. 1681), Ch6ng Ching was condemned by Ching army under Giyesu [g. y.], but Cheng 
his father to execution. But Ch^ng Ch^^ng- Ching and Ms generals resisted Ching attacks 
kung’s generals, influenced by the latter’s elder both on land and sea for four years more until 
brother, Cheng T^ai §15^ (d. 1663), refused to they were finally driven from their last stand 
carry out the order. When Cheng Ch'^ng-kung near Amoy on April 10, 1680. Cheng Ching was 
died in 1662 his generals at Taiwan (Formosa) forced to return to Taivran where he died in the 
recognized his younger brother, Ch^ng Shih-hsi following year. His eldest son, Ch^ng K'o- 
as their leader. Ch6ng Ching, there- tsang, owing, it is said, to his illegitimate birth, 
upon, collected an army, invaded Taiwan, and was compelled by his generals and members of 
forced Cheng Shih-hsi to fiee to Chlian-chou, his family to commit suicide; and Cheng Ching’s 
Fukien, where he surrendered to the Alanchus. second son, Ch4ng K^o-shuang (Child- 

Early in 1663 Ch^ng Ching returned from this hood name 1670?"-1707), was placed in 

expedition to Amoy and finding his uncle, Cheng command. Actual control of Taiwan, however, 
T^ai, in correspondence with Ch^ng Shih-hsi’s Avas in the hands of one of Cheng Ching’s former 
subordinates, ordered his execution, whereupon generals, Feng Hsi-fan (IE)? the father- 

another uncle, Cheng Ming-chun §52$^, and in-law of Cheng KVshuang. Another of Cheng 
Cheng TM’s son, Cheng Tsiian-hsii §15^0, Ching’s commanders, Liu Kuo-hslian 
also gave themselves up to the Manchu govern- retained for himself the greater part of the fleet 
ment. At this time several of Cheng Ch^eng- in the P^eng-hu Islands (the Pescadores) until 
kung’s generals with their armies went over to Shih Lang [g. ?;.] leading a large Alanchu fleet in a 
the Manchu cause, thus considerably weakening spectacular naval battle, forced the surrender of 
Cheng Ching’s position. After a series of clashes the Pescadores on July 16-17, 1683, and Formosa 
along the seacoast of Fukien in which the Manchu on September 5 of the same year. Chmig K^o- 
forces were assisted by Dutch ships and soldiers shuang, Feng Hsi-fan, and Liu Kuo-hsuan sur- 
Cheng Ching retired to Taiwan (1664) and reor- rendered^soon after to the Ching army and w'ere 
ganized the government of the island. He was treated hospitably in Peking, Cheng K^o-shuang 
temporarily successful in setting up a military being given the title of duke and the other two 
and civil organization and in opening trade with that of earl, 
foreign countries. During this period the coast 

of Fukien was peaceful and the inhabitants who [l/230/7a; Hai-shang chien-wm 

in 1662 had been moved inland (see under Cheng lu in ® 19 ^ 

Ch^eng-kung) gradually returned to their former CkHng-tai kuan-shu chi Ming T'ai-wan Cheng- 
places of residence. shih wang shih; Ino Yoshinori (see under Cheng 
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Cli'eng-kiiBg), Taiwan bunka ski (1929) pp. 105- 
140; Also see bibliography for Cheng Ch^^ng- 
kung.l 

Earl Swisher 

CHMG Hsieh (T. ii^), 1693-1765, 

official, poet, calligrapher and painter, popularly 
known by Ms hao^ Pan-chhao was a native 
of Hsing“hua, Kiangsu. While still a child he 
lost his mother and was brought up by a nurse 
and later by his step-mother. He was the only 
son in the family and his most intimate associate 
was his cousin — a son of his father's younger 
iKother. A brilliant student, Cheng Hsieh ex- 
celled in calligraphy and painting and in the 
writing of verse. He spent his youthful days 
in the pursuit of pleasure, but in the seventeen- 
twenties, owing to his father's death, he was 
compelled to seek emplojnnent. For some ten 
years “-which he spent mostly at Yangchow— 
he eked out a meagre living by selling his paint- 
ings. These years of hardship probably wrought 
a great change in his character. Previously he 
iiad been known as a proud and temperamental 
artist, but from then on he was patient and con- 
siderate. He became a ckii-jtn in 1732 and a 
chin^shih in 1736. In the decade after 1732 he 
went often to Peking where he made friends with 
Buddhist priests and Mancha nobles, one of the 
latter being Prince Sh§n (*^S153E), or Yin-hsi 
MU (H- posthumous 

name 17il--T758), twenty-first son of Em- 
peror Sheng-tsu. About 1742 Ch^g Hsieh was 
appointed magistrate of Fan-hslen, Shantung. 
As such he showed sympathy for the people and 
energetically engaged in relief work during a 
famine. In 1 746 he was transferred to Wei-hsien 
where he served for seven years until his retire- 
ment in 1753. Thereafter he lived quietly at 
home, occasionally selling his paintings to supple- 
ment his income, 

Ch^ng Hsieh specialized in the painting of 
orchids, bamboo and rocks. In calligraphy he 
developed his own style — a combination of sev- 
eral ancient modes. His poems are expressed in 
simple but forceful language, as are also his prose 
writings. His poems in the style known as tao- 
chHng or ^'free expression of feeling,” have 
been put to music and are popularly sung in 
schools. Specimens of his calligraphy and of his 
paintings of bamboo and orchids, carved on 
stone, exist in many temples and are highly 
appreciated as rubbings. His collected works, 
entitled Pan-ch^iao chiy comprise his 

ruled verse shih-ch'ao), in 3 chilan, his 

poems in irregular meter tz‘ii-ch*ao), his 
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tao-chHng, his colophons on paintings (MS 
t‘i-hm)f and his letters to his cousin cte- 

shu). These letters, in addition to expressing 
his philosophy of life, reveal an unusually free 
spirit, and a keen' sensitiveness to natural beauty. 


[l/509/8b; 2/72/lb; 3/233/9a; 7/43/2b; 20/2/00; 
26/2/6b; 27/ll/15b; 29/4/8a; Hsing-hua hsien 
ckih (1852), 8/15a; Wei-hsien chih (1760) 3/35a; 
L.T.C.L.H.M., p. 419b; Lin Yutang, My Country 
and My People^ pp. 37 and 339; idem, The Im- 
portance of Living, p. 302.] 

. . Fano Chao-yihg 

CHtNGHung-k‘uei®5?^^ (T. d. 1657, 

a native of Nan-an, Fukien, was a younger 
brother of Ch^ng Chih-Iung {q. t’.]. He became 
a military chii~jen in 1630 and in reward for his 
brother's naval operations against the Dutch was 
made lieutenant in the palace guards. He be- 
came military cMn-skih in 1640 and, through suc- 
cessive promotions, brigade-general. He was at 
the Ming court in Nanking in 1644, joined Cheng 
Chih-lung in the cause of the Prince of T'ang 
(see under Chu Yu-chien), and urged that the 
latter be formally enthroned as emperor. He 
was rewarded with the title of marquis and desig- 
nated a meritorious official but was soon after 
impeached for disrespectful conduct at court. 
In the campaign of the winter of 1645-46 he led 
the Left Vanguard of the Ming troops, was 
defeated, and deprived of rank. On the occasion 
of the birth of the emperor's first son he was 
restored to favor and made Duke Ting-kuo 
Jin®-- He tried to dissuade Ch^ng Chih-lung 
from going over to the Chfing cause and con- 
tinued to co-operate half-heartedly with his 
nephew, Cheng Ch^eng-kung [q, v.]. 

In 1651 he trapped General Ma T6-kung 
Iq, e?.) in xAmoy, but spared his life to preclude 
Chfing retaliation against his brother in Peking 
and his family in Taiwan (Formosa). When 
Ch^ng Ch^eng-kung returned to Amoy and made 
his uncle, Ch^ng Chih-kuan (see under the 
former), who was nominally in charge of the 
defense, pay for this leniency with his life, Cheng 
Hung-kMei was disgraced. The latter bore his 
nephew no resentment and moved to the island 
of Pai-sha where he enjoyed the simple pleasures 
of retirement. When the island was attacked 
by Chfing forces, Cheng CiFeng-kung recalled 
him to Chin-m^n, opposite Amoy, where he died 
of illness in 1657. 


lM.41/5/33b, 12/35b, 19/la; M.59/38/4b; 

Tung-nan cki-shih 12/16a; see bibliog- 



raptiies of /CtieBg.' CMh-lung and CMng Gh^eng- . 
kung.]' 

■ ■ : EaKL SWISHEK . 

CHfiNG Man gg® (T. ^jfc, H. 

Sept.: 22y 1.594-1638,, Oct. 3, Ming official, was a 
native of Wu-ciiin, Kiangsu. His father, Ch6ng 
Ch6ii-hsieii, (T. d. Nov. 5, 1628, 

chin-shih of 1595), often took him when young 
into learned circles from which he profited 
greatly. He passed the examination for chin^ 
shih in 1622, together with Huang Tao-chou 
[g. V.] and Wen Chcn-meng (original 

name T. S#, 1674-1636), after 

which he and Huang worked together as bache- 
lors of the Hanlin Academy. A strong friendship 
developed between them. But owing to their 
outspoken opposition to the misgovernment and 
arbitrariness of the eunuch, Wei Chung-hsien 
[g. and those associated with him, Cheng 
Man’s official rank was reduced, in consequence 
of which he resigned his post after filling it but a 
few months. 

In 1625 the wholesale arrest of the Tung-iin 
politico-literary group was effected by Wei 
Chung-hsien (see under Chang Pffi and Yang 
Lien), and Cheng, apprehensive for his personal 
safety, set out on a journey to Kwangtung 
(1627). In the meantime the power of the 
eunuch was undermined by the death of Emperor 
Hsi-tsung (see under Chu Yu-chiao). When 
Cheng Man returned to his home in 1628 he was 
summoned by the new emperor (i.e. Chu Yu- 
ehien g. v.) to resume his post, but was unable to 
proceed to Peking because of the death of his 
father in that year. Three years later his mother 
died. After the prescribed period of mourning 
he returned to his post at the capital, arriving on 
November 22, 1635. There he discovered that 
his friend, W^n Chen-meng, had been expelled 
by Wen Tfi-jen (T. chm-shih of 

1598, d. 1638), one of the most unscrupulous 
Grand Secretaries in the history of the Ming 
dynasty. About a month later Cheng was ac- 
cused by W^n of the grossest immorality in 
private life. Without legal process, he was 
imprisoned on December 20, 1635, four days 
after the accusation. His comrades stood up in 
his defense, among them Liu Tsung-chou [g. «;.] 
and Huang Tao-chou. The latter was reduced 
in official rank (1638) for his interest in the case 
and, refusing further posts, returned home. 
Although Wen Tfi-j6n resigned from his office as 
Grand Secretary in the summer of 1638, his fol- 
lowers still held the reins of government and 
Cheng, after more than three years in prison, was 
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sentenced to die by slow mutilation. 'While in 
prison he is said to have dictated to His son, who 
attended to his wants, his lectures on the Four 
Boohs j ■ entitled • ■ Mi-yang ts^ao- 

fang shuo-shu^ in 7 chiXan^ and Ms chronological 
autobiography. The former received notice in 
the Imperial Catalogue (see under Chi Yun); the 
latter, entitled T^ien-shan tziX- 

shu nien-p% was published together with other 
sources relating to the case against Ch6ng, under 
the title Cheng Man shih- chi (^^'), in the 
Ku-hsueh hui-k^an (see under Li Gliding). 


mm^m Ming-chi pei-lueh i5/2a; Sim Cii^eng- 
tse [g. V.], C}fun~ming jntng yu lu 45/51a; Huang 
Tsung-hsi [g. t;.], Nan4ei win-ting^ third series 
2/14a; Wu-chin Yang-hu hsien-chih (1879) 21/69b, 
for biography of Ch^ng Chen-hsien; 59 A® 

Ming-shih chi-shih p&n-mo, 60/19, 66/21.] 

Toomoo Nxjmata 
J. C. Yang 

CHfiNG Pan-ch‘iao. See under Cheng Hsieh. 
CHfeNG, Prince. See under Jirgalang and 
Ulgungga. 

CMa-sui (T. H. ,%m,\ 

1565-1644, Jan-Feb., Ming poet and 
painter, was a native of Hsiu-ning, Anhwei, but 
resided most of his life (about fifty years) in Chia- 
ting, Kiangsu. Failing to pass the official exami- 
nations, he abandoned all hope of a political 
career and specialized in poetry. When he was 
about thirty sui he was recognized as an accom- 
plished poet. In 1617 he paid a visit to Chfien 
Chfien-i [g. v.] at the latter’s villa, Fu-shui Shan- 
chuang (see under Chfien Chfien-i), where the 
two discussed the art of writing poetry, and 
established a life-long friendship. In the follow- 
ing year he accompanied his friend, Fang Yu-tu 
(T. chin-shih of 1616), to Ch‘ang- 
chih, Shansi, when the latter was appointed 
magistrate of that district. After three years in 
Ch^ang-chih he proceeded to Peking where he 
made the acquaintance of Wang Wei-chien 
(T. chin-shih of 1595), whose 

fame then rivalled that of Tung Ch^i-ch^ang 
[q. V.]. In 1630 Chfien Chfien-i again invited 
Ch'6ng to his villa where the two composed a 
number of poems. While living at Chia-ting, 
Ch^eng also made a number of friends, notably 
T%ng Shih-sh6ng Jf* (T. 1551-1636) 

and Lou Chien MM (T. H. 

senior licentiate of 1616, d. 1631). The three 
came to be known as the ^ ‘Three Elders of Lien- 
chMan” When Hsieh San-pin 

mB.9. (T. fklis, chin-shih of 1625) served as 
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magistrate of Cliia-tiiig he published their poems, 
together with those of Li Liu-fang 

(T. s#, mm, mm, ms±, 

1575-1029, chur-jen of 1606), under the collective 
title Chici4mg hsien- 

sheng chi. 

Chhmg’s own poems were published under the 
title Sung-yiian lang4^ao cU, in 

18 chiXan, with a preface by the author dated 
1618, Two other collections by him, entitled 
Ou-keng fang chij in 5 chuarij and 
ChH-an chi, in 2 ckilan, were banned 
during the Chhiig period. Ch'eng also compiled 
a gazetteer of the Hsing-fu monastery on Mount 
P'o, Kiangsu, Fo’Shan IMng-fu 

ssH chih, in 4 cMan, which is praised in the Ssii- 
¥u Catalogue (see under Chi Yim) for its style. 
In 1641 he retired to Hsiu-ning and died early in 
1644, a few months before the fall of Peking. 


[M.l/288/7b; M.40/65/7b; M.64/j|4/ia; M.84/ 
TT/4a; M,86/18/T8b; L.T.C.L.H.M., p, 326a; 
SsXi-k^u ssa# 6; Chia4ing hsien-cMh (1882) 
13/lla, 20/31b; Lien-c¥uan 

ming-jen hua-hsiang, PQ* chUan "F /4a (with 
portrait).] 

J. C. Yang 

CH'feNG Chin-fang (T. H. ^il, 

original ming M^), Dec. 15, 1718-1784, Aug. 6, 
was a scholar and bibliophile. Though his 
ancestral home was in She-hsien, Anhwei, his 
family was engaged in the salt business at Yang- 
chow and he was born and reared in that city. 
In the seventeen-thirties the salt merchants of 
Yangcho-w were very prosperous and the Ch‘eng 
family was one of the most opulant. Whereas 
other members of the family enjoyed their w^ealth 
in the lavish manner then prevalent among the 
well-to-do, Ch^eng Chin-fang loved books, de- 
veloped a deep interest in the classics, and early 
achieved distinction as a man of letters. When 
still in his teens he began to collect a library. 
Starting with some 5,600 chilan in the possession 
of his family, he increased the collection, after 
some thirty years of purchase and transcription, 
to 50,000 chilan. The library was named Kuei-i 
owing to the fact that there were cassia 
trees in front of the building. Having failed 
repeatedly in the provincial examinations, Ch'^ng 
Chin-fang presented his poems to Emperor Kao- 
tsung when the latter made a tour to South China 
in 1762, and in consequence was allowed to par- 
ticipate in a special examination by which he 
obtained the chn-jen degree. Following this he 
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secured appointment as secretary in the Grand 
Secretariat, and in the same year (1762) moved 
his, family to Peking to assume the post. .But 
by this time the family income had dwindled 
and -he was already' greatly in debt. Upon bis 
departure from Yangcliow he had to dispose of a 
large part of his library and other property to 
discharge his obligations. 

In 1771 Ch^eng Chin-fang became a chm-shih 
and was made a secretary in the Board of Civil 
Appointments. When the bureau for the com- 
pilation of the ch^uan-shu was instituted 

in 1773 (see under Chi Ytin) he was appointed an 
assistant editor, and it is reported that the works 
he edited were freer than any others from errors. 
Having been reared in affluence, and by nature 
sympathetic to the needs of others, he again fell 
heavily into debt. So pressed w^as he by financial 
difficulties that he decided in 1783 to go to Shensi 
to join the secretarial staff of Pi Ytian [q. v.]. 
There he died in the following year. 

While in Peking, Ch^eng Chin-fang built up 
another library of some 15,000 chilan. In 1772 
he made a catalogue of both his old and his ne\v 
collections, entitled the Kuei4 shu-mu (S^@). 
His owm collected verse, entitled 
Mien-hsing fang shih-chiy 25 chuan, ^vsiS printed 
in 1818, and his collected prose, Mien-hsmg fang 
win- (3fc) chi, 6 chilan, was printed in 1820. 
According to his own account he left the following 
six works on classical subjects: 

Ckoihi chih-chih pien, 30 chilan, on the Classic 
of Changes; Shang-slm chin- 

win shik-i, 40 chilan, and Sha ng- 

shu hu-iven chieh4neh, 6 chuan (both completed 
in 1781), on the modern and ancient texts of the 
Classic of History; Mao-Chevg 

i4^ung ¥ao, 10 chilan, on the Classic of Poetry; 

CHim-cHiu T so-chilan i-shii, 32 
chilan (completed about 1759), on the Sprmg and 
Autumn Annals; and MfBH# Li-chi cM-shih, 
20 chilan, on the Record of Rites. 


[l/490/7b; 3/130/32a; 20/3 /xx (portrait); 

Hui-chou fu chih (1827( ll/4/52a; Yeh 
Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, Ts^ang-shu chi-shih sMh (see under 
P^an Tsu-yin) 5/42b] 

Tu LiEN-Cnfe 

CH‘feNG £n-ts5 jgE# (T. H. 

1785-1837, Aug. 29, official, was a native of She- 
hsien, Anhwei. His father, Ch'eng Ch^ang-chh 
(T. H. 1753-1795, chin- 

shih of 1780), died at his post as educational com- 
missioner of Shantung when Ch^^ng Jin-tse w^as 
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eleven sui. He learned horsemanship under his. 
maternal gran^dfather and studied the classics 
under a .fellow-townsman, Ling Thng-kan [g'/t?.]* 
In.'lSCM:: he passed 'the .provincial examination for 
cMi-jin md then made his residence at Peking 
where' he: became interested in various branches 
of learning. After becoming a chin-shih (1811) 
he was made a bachelor, and later a compiler, in 
the Hanlin. Academy.' In 1821 he was detailed 
for duty in the Imperial Study (see under Chang 
Ying) . In the same year he was appointed chief 
examiner , of ■ the provincial examination of Sze- 
chwan and later (1822) a secretary of the Super- 
visorate of Imperial Instruction. ■ In 1823- he was 
made commissioner of education of Kweichow 
where he promoted sericulture, and so greatly 
benefited the people of that region. He made a 
reprint of the Yueh K^o (T. m± H. 

Mm 1183) edition of the Five Classics, which 
has proved of great value to students. In 1826 
he was transferred to be commissioner of educa- 
tion of Hunan. After returning to Peking (1828) 
he \vas made libationer of the Imperial Academy. 
In 1829 he went home to mourn the death of his 
mother, but returned to Peking in 1831. In 
1832 he was appointed chief-examiner for the 
provincial examination of Kwangtung, and early 
in the following year made tutor to Mien-yu (see 
under Yung-yen), younger brother of Emperor 
Hsiian-tsung. In 1834 he was appointed junior 
vice-president of the Board of Works, and was 
transferred in the following year to the Board of 
Revenue. He ser^'^ed twice (1835, 1836) as 
reader of the Palace Examination. Owing to the 
intense heat of the summer of 1837 he suddenly 
fell ill and died at the early age of fifty-three (sui). 
In his studies Ch^eng fin-tse covered a wide 
field, including mathematics, geography, etymol- 
ogy, divination, inscriptions on bronze and stone, 
calligraphy, painting, and the study of the Clas- 
sics. As a calligrapher he was noted for his skill 
in the chuan style. He was an intimate friend 
of Juan Ytian [g. v.], who being much older, had 
cherished the hope that Ch^eng £n-tse would 
succeed him in his special field of study. Juan, 
however, outlived his friend. Ch^eng left numer- 
ous notes, but the only work ready for publica- 
tion at the time of his death was a study of place- 
names in the Chan kuo ts^i, entitled 
Kuo-ts^e ii-ming ¥ao, 20 chiXan, which he wrote 
in collaboration with his friend, Ti Tzti-chfi 
(T. UM, H. MM chu-jen of 1835). A 
colieetion of liis miscellaneous writings, entitled 
Ch^eng shih4ang i-chi ch'u- 
pie7i, 10 ckiian, published in 1846, was compiled 


by Chang Mu and Ho Shao-chi [gg.: ' 'B 

works were later included in the Yueh ya fang 
ts^ung-shu (see under Wu Chhing-ylleh). 


[l/382/3b; 3/114/9a; 5/10/12a; 7/44/5a; 20/4/00 
(portrait); 26 /310b; 29/9/la.] 

S. K. Chang , 

J. C.'Yang, , 

Hsiieh-chfi ■ (T. :#,&), d. 

Apr. 15, 1864, age thirty-five {sui), a leading 
general of the Anhwei army, was born in a peas- 
ant family in T^ung-ch^eng, Anhwei. When that 
city fell into the hands of the Taipings Ch^6ng 
aligned himself with the rebels and later, in a 
minor official capacity, defended the city of 
Anking against the attacks of Tseng Kuo-chffian 
[g. y.]. In Alay 1861 he was persuaded by a rela- 
tive to go over to the side of the government and 
was made commander of a battahon. There- 
after he fought bravely at the front for tlie re- 
covery of Anking (September 5, 1861) and other 
cities. He w’as rew^arded for his 'merits with the 
rank of a lieutenant-colonel. In the spring of 
1862 Li Hung-chang [g. v.] mobilized the newly- 
organized Huai-chtin or Anhwei forces, for 
the rescue of Shanghai. Ch^eng Hsiieh-chi was 
ordered by Tseng Kuo-fan [g. v.] to assist Li in 
command of the fighting. He was placed in 
command of a thousand veterans at the front, 
and his soldiers seem to have been more effective 
in battle than the other Anhw’ei troops. 

At this time a large part of Kiangsii \vas in the 
grip of the Taipings. Chiefly owing to the effec- 
tiveness of the British and French forces and the 
so-called “Ever Victorious Army'^ organized by 
Frederick T. Ward (see under Feng Kuei-fen), 
Shanghai was saved from complete occupation 
by the rebels, but w'as nevertheless menaced by 
frequent assaults. As soon as Ch^6ng Hsueh- 
chfl’s re-enforcements came upon the scene they 
defeated the Taipings at Hung-chflao, a town 
west of Shanghai, and took part in raising the 
siege of Sungkiang. Then, in co-operation with 
Ward, they took Ching-p‘u and a number of 
small towns and villages near Shanghai. For 
these achievements Ch^6ng was rewarded in 1862 
with appointment to the rank of brigade-general 
and his force was increased to 3^000 men. 

In 1863 Ch'eng Hstieh-chfl advanced to the 
capture of Soochow which was protected by a 
moat and other defenses difficult to negotiate. 
Fighting again in co-operation with Charles 
George Gordon (see under Li Himg-ehang), then 
commander of the “Ever Victorious Army,'' 
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Ch'eng conquered T^ai-tsang (May 2), K'un- 
shan (May 31), and other strategic points and 
outworks in the vicinity of Soochow. At this 
juncture the Taiping commander-in-chief, Li 
Hsiu-ch'eng [q, t;.], went to a place near Gh'ang- 
chou in the hope of persuading the Heavenly 
King, Hung Hsiu-ch^tian [q. v.], to consent to a 
general retreat from Nanking. During his ab- 
sence from Soochow Li entrusted T^an Shao- 
kuang if commonly known as Mu Wang 
with the difficult task of holding the city. 
Eight other Taiping chiefs (wang) in Soochow 
were so harassed however by the onslaught of 
the government forces that they secretly com- 
municated with the imperialists in regard to sur- 
render, Ch'eng Hsueh-chd, together with Colo- 
nel Cheng Kuo-k'uei and General 

Gordon, went to confer with the chiefs. As a 
result of this conference it was agreed that the 
capitulating chiefs would present the head of 
T^an Shao-kuang as a pledge of their loyalty to 
the Imperial Government, and that they in turn 
would receive from Ch'eng Hsiieh-chh military 
commissions of the second class. The Taiping 
chiefs murdered T‘an, in accordance with the 
agreement, and delivered his head (and by that 
token the city of Soochow) to the government 
forces (December 5, 1863). 

When the surrendered chiefs met Ch^^ng 
Hsueh-chh in Soochow they asked him to convey 
their demands to Li Hung-chang that they be 
made brigade-generals or colonels, as stipulated, 
and that they be left in control of half the city 
of Soochow with a force of some 20,000 men at 
their command. Ch^^ng pretended to adhere to 
the request but secretly informed Li Hung-chang 
that though the Long-haired Eebeis had shaven 
their heads in token of submission, the heads of 
the eight chiefs remained unshaven. This he 
interpreted as perfidy. Since the Taipings in 
the city were far greater in number than the 
government forces Ch^^ng feared that if these 
chiefs were not put to death the rebel forces 
under them could not be controlled. For this 
reason he urged Li to end their lives. Li at 
first demurred, but as Ch'eng insisted he finally 
acquiesced. The eight chiefs were told to visit 
Li at Ch'^ng^s headquarters; they were given the 
official robes of their respective ranks, entertained 
at a banquet, and after Li had departed, the hap- 
less men were put to death. Since Cheng Kuo- 
k'uei and Gordon were witnesses to the terms of 
surrender they considered the execution of the 
capitulating chiefs an unjustifiable act of treach- 
ery. To show his intense disapproval of his 
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superiors’ act Cheng Kuo-k'uei refused to work 
or eat for three days. Gordon, too, was so in- 
furiated with Li Hung-chang that he set out to 
arrest him,, but fortunately Li had left the camp, 
and could not be found. The storm of resent- 
naent blew -over when Li'^ paid his respects' in, for- ^ 
mal set vices, to the victims and when a 'degree of 
reconciliation was established ■ through . ' go-be- 
tweens. ■ After some , months of ', estrangement 
amicable ■ relatmiis. between Gordon and ' Li 
Hung-chang were restored. 

.'Later Ch‘eng Hsueh-chfi took: part in .the ad-, 
vanceon Kashing' which, was taken, (March 25, 
1864) after a difficult siege in which Ch^tmg was 
waunded. He "died' at Soochow a little later. 
The title Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent 
was posthumously conferred upon him, and he 
was canonized as Chuiig-lieh In addition 

he was granted the hereditary rank of a baron of 
the third class. This title was inherited by his 
son. 


[1/422/la; 2/51/22b; 5/51/16a; 8/24J:/ia; Feng 
Kuei-f^n [g. y.], Hmen-chih-i‘ang Mo 6/5a; Moss- 
man, Samuel, General Gordon’s Private Diary of his 
Exploits in China (London, 1885); Douglas, 
Robert K., Li Hung-chang (London, 1895); 
Alien, Barnard M., Gordon in China (London, 
1933); Chien Yu-wen 

I-ching no. 14, pp. 747-51 (September, 

1936).] 

TtoGSstt-Yfi ^ 

CH*£NG Huang-ti, posthumous name of Min- 
ning [g. 

CH‘fiNG K‘o-kung (T. H. ^ 

:®), 1608-1691, official and scholar, was a native 
of Ta-ming, Chihli, third son of Ch^eng Chi-ming 
(^ T. m-z, H. posthumous name 

3SCS, d. 1635) a chin-shih of 1607 and Grand 
Secretary under the Ming dynasty. Ch^eng 
K^o-kung became a chin-shik in 1643 at the last 
examinations .held under the Mings. While 
seeking to avoid unsettled conditions about the 
capital in the following year, he w^as delivered 
from bandits through the courage and devotion 
of his son, Ch‘eng Liang (T. H. 1E 
^), a chin-shih of 1649. After remaining at 
home for a time he returned to Peking in 1645 
as a corrector in the Kuo-shih jnian 
Having served in various official capacities, in- 
cluding the vice-presidency of the Board of Civil 
Office^ he %vas promoted about the middle of 1653 
to be a Grand Secretary. In 1658 he was made 
concurrently president of the Board of Revenue. 


Ch‘6ng 

Dismissed from office in 1660 he was reinstated 
by the end of the year, but in 1663 his request to 
retire on the plea of ill health, was granted and he 
returned , to Ta-ming. , 

The. later, years of .his, life seem to have been 
.spent quietly , in literary .pursuits. The gazet- 
teers of his native place record several titles of 
Ms works in prose and poetry and include ex- 
amples from them. A work, entitled 
Lun-shih, in 50 chumij giving historical examples 
of ethical conduct according to each of , the five 
relations, was. completed in 1677, printed before 
1789,. and given notice in the Ssii--¥u Catalogue 
(see under Chi Ytln). Ch‘eng KM-kung^s two 
sons 'and five grandsons, though- less eminent, 
carried .on the tradition of official life and 
scholarship, as did great-grandsons to six genera- 
tions. A descendant, of the family, Ch'eng 
Ching-ian, was the wife of the eminent historian 
TsMi Shu [q. v.]. 


[l/180/5a--Ub; 4/7/7a; 12/l/.8a-13a; Ta-ming^- 
hsien chih (1789) 35/lb-"14a; id. 24/!a-3a quotes 
his preface to Lun-shih at length; Ta-mdng-^fu 
chih (1853) 17/62, 85; id. 18/40a~73a; 

133/la; TsMi Shu, TsUii Tung-pi i-shii vol. 8 
(ed. of 1936) pp. 33-170 for biographies of mem- 
bers of the. family.] , 

Dean R. Wickes. 

ch‘£ng Prince. See under Yung-hsing. 
CH‘£NG 1^, Prince. See under Yin-chih. 

Ta-wei (T. H. ^H), 

ea.' 1520-ca. 1600, Ming mathematician, was a 
native of Hsiu-ning, Anhwei. In early life he 
travelled as a teacher of mathe,matics to Wii 
(.present Kiangsu) and to Gh*u (present Hu- 

peh and Hunan),. but' retired' to his home district 
when he became old. There he completed in 
1593 his famous text-book' on arithmetic,, 

Suan-fa tdingdsung in 13 ckilan, which 
gave solutions to problems by means of the 
abacus, or suan-p‘an Early Chinese 

mathematicians had developed a method of cal- 
culation known as e¥ou-.suan (calcuiations 
b}^ means of rods) which could be utilized to 
solve <Mlgebraic equations of higher degrees witli 
as many as four unknowns. But c¥ov-suan 
was inconvenient for simple aritinnetical cal- 
culations in dail}' (*oinmercial use. The intro- 
duction of the abacus into China about the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, and the omission 
of mathematics from the civil service examina- 
tions during the Yuan period (1280-1368), 
stopped abruptly the progress of Chinese nmthe- 


:matics by chdu-sumi. Although in the ensuing 
Ming period '(1368-1644) mathematical studies 
failed ■ to ' revive, the abacus was nevertheless 
widely used, and by the time the. Suan-f a iHmg- 
tsung -was piibiished '(ca., 1593) . the method of 
calculation- by- was ..Aurtually lost. 

Even ill the early 'Chfi.ng period the compilers of 
the massive encyclopedia, Ku-chin i^u-‘Shu chi- 
c¥eng (see under Ch^en Aleng-lei), which was 
completed in 1726, seem to have been unaware 
of the literature dealing with , ' since 

they copied the ASuun-/a t'ungdsung in .its entirety 
as though it. were representative, of the whole 
field of Chinese mathematics. The recovery of 
older works on mathematics took place later 
(see under Tai Chen). 

Judging from the numerous reprints of the 
Suan-^fa t^nngdsung in the past three centuries, 
one can say that it w’as the most widely used 
elementary book on the subject. Until recently 
it was regarded as the earliest work on the suan- 
pdn, but it is now known that the 
ShU'hsiieh t‘ung-kuei compiled by KM Shang- 
chfien in 1578 antedated it by fifteen 

years. A revised edition of the Svnn-fa Viuig 
tsung^ arranged by Mel Ku-chMng v.] in 12 
chiian^ appeared in the eighteenth century. 
Another edition, in 17 ckimn, was reprinted in 
1716 by the author’s great-grandsons. The 
book is noted for its study of magic squares. 
tsungdieng thi literally fMriss-eross 

designs”'— a phase of mathematics already 
treated by Yang Hui m the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It also contains the method of multiplica- 
tion known as ksiek-snafi the ‘gelosia’ 

or ‘grating’ method employed by the Arabs and 
Indians several centuries earlier and possibly 
introduced to, C.hi,na by Arab traders. Alost 
editions of the Suan-fa I'lmgdsiiTig reproduce a, 
portrait , of the author depicting him in a -class- 
room manipulating an abacus In the presence of 
two pupils. At the. end of the book is a list of 
works on mathematics which existed prior to the 
author’s time, hut which are for the most part no 
longer extant. 


[Li Yen Chung-kuo suan- 

hmeh hsiao skih (1931) pp. 6i, 82-85; Chfien Pao- 
tsung Kii-sucm-hmeh 

kUio-yilan (1930) pp. 8-9; Ch'ou-jai chxian (sec 
under Juan Yiianl, (1799) 31 /19b; 

Hxd-chon-fu chih (1827) 15 /2>7h ; (see under 

Chi Yun), 107/120; Smith, D. E., Historij af 
Mathemaiics (1923) I, p. 352; II, pp. 114-117; 
Mikami Yoshio, The Development of Mathcmatia^ 
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Chi 

in China and J apan (1913) p. 110, 111; T^oung Pao 
(1914) p.- 184; K'o-hmeh, vol. XVIII, no. 

11, Nov. 1934, p. 1549; Wylie, Notes p. 118,3 

Fang Chao-ying 
See under Singde, 

CH*feNG-tsung, temple name of Dorgon [q. v], 
CHI CMn4 (T. 11^ H. b. 

1630, official and bibliophile, was a native of 
T^ai-hsing, Kiangsu, second of the seven sons of 
Chi Yti-yung (T. H^), a chin-shih 

of 1622. Chi Ch^n-i himself became a chin-shih 
in 1647 at the early age of eighteen (mi) and was 
at once appointed magistrate of Lan-chd, 
Chekiang. Several years later he was recalled 
to Peking where he served as a secretary in the 
Board of Punishments and then in the Board of 
Revenue. In 1658 he was made a censor and 
became well known in the early Manchu period 
as fearless in the exercise of his office. He sub- 
mitted a memorial in 1660 to discontinue the 
practise of conscripting boathands from the dis- 
tricts along the Grand Canal — principally at 
Hsti-chou and Yangchow. In 1663 he was made 
salt censor of Ho-tung with residence at 
P'u-chou, Shansi, where he served for one 3 ’'ear. 

As a bibliophile Chi Chen-i possessed one of 
the largest libraries of Kiangnan £C|^ containing 
many rare editions, of which not a few were 
bought from duplicates in the library of Chdeii 
Ts^ng [q. v], A considerable part of the Chi- 
ku-ko library (see under Mao Chin and Mao I) 
was also sold to him. The catalogue of this 
collection, Chi Ts'ang-wei 

ts^ang shu-mu^ wliich lists about 1,000 titles, 
was edited and printed by Huang P^ei-lieh [g. v.] 
in 1805. A list of the Sung editions of his col- 
lection was entitled Yen4ing 

S’ung-pan shu-rniL His collected writings appear 
under two titles: Ting-yii lou chi 

and Ching-ssu Vang kao, 

TIis brother, Chi K‘ai-sheng (T. 

^ H. 1627-1659), was a ckirirshih of 

1649 \vho served as supervising censor. In 
1655 when the palace known as Ch^ien-ch^ing 
kung was completed, eunuchs were dis- 

patched to South China to buy furniture and 
articles for interior decoration. The sending of 
the mission gave rise to misunderstanding in the 
South and Chi K'ai-sheng submitted a memorial 
denouncing it. For his temerity he was exiled 
to Shang-yang-pffi Liaotung, where he 

died. He achieved some recognition as a poet 
and painter. A sister, Chi Hsien (T. 

mm, a poetess, and wife of Li Ch‘ang-ang 


Chi 

compiled an anthology, 

Kmi-hdu~chi ch^u^pien^ mnsisting of 5 chiian of 
poems by women authors of the Ming dynasty. 
This anthology was given notice in the JmpenaZ 
Catalogm but was not copied into the 
Manuscript Library (for both see under Chi 
Yiin). Her collected works 'were entitled 

Liang<h%an ¥ an chi. Her daughter. 
Li Yen (T. ^®),' was also a poetess and 
author of a work entitled, Lu-c¥mng 

ou4s^m. 

The Chi family was known for its great wealth. 
It supported three troupes of actresses, and the 
family home was so extensive that sixty watch- 
men are said to have been required to guard it. 


[1/250/llb, I2a; 3/133/15a; 21/2/7a; 27/2/6a,‘ 
T^ai~hsing hsien chih (1886) 20/21b, 21/lb; Yeh 
Ch^ang-ch^ih (see under P^an Tsu-yin), Ts^ang- 
shu chi-shih shih (1910) 4/25a; Ss1i-¥u 194/13a; 
Shansi Vung-chih (1734) 80/18b; Yeh Te-hui 
Shu4in cJVing-hua 9/23b; 
Xiu Hsiu (see under Chiang Shih-ch^'ian), Ku- 
sheng hsu-pien (^^).] 

Tu Lien-ch:^ 

CHI-er-ha-lang. See under Jirgalang. 
CHI-er-hang-a (clan name 

T.MiU), d. 1856, June 1, was a Manchu general 
of the Bordered Yellow Banner. He rose from 
a clerkship to a second-class secretary in 1843, 
supervisor of the government granaries at Peking 
in 1849, and to an expectant intendant in the 
province of Kiangsu in 1853. In the same 3 "ear 
the Taiping Rebels took Nanking and Chinkiang. 
On September 7, 1853 local insurgents of Shang- 
hai gained control of a considerable portion of 
that city. They were members of the Hsiao 
Tao Hui /J> Vf, or Small Sword Society, and 
included adherents of the Triad or T^ien Ti Hui 
an old secret society wdiich aimed at 
the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. The 
leader of the Sword Society was a native of 
Kwangtung, named Liu Li-cli'uan who 

for a time was interpreter to Western merchants 
and later gained popularity at Shanghai as a 
physician treating the poor without charge. 

As the Small Sword Society controlled not onbv 
the local government of Shanghai but also neigh- 
boring towns such as Pao-shan and Chia-ting, 
Chi-er-hang-a was ordered by Hsiang Jung [^. z».] 
to assist the governor of Kiangsu in putting down 
the insurgents. In a short time the government 
troops reconquered all the cities with the ex- 
ception of Shanghai which they frequently as- 
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saulted. After a few months of fruitless fighting 
an attempt was made to negotiate peace with the 
rebels (January 1854) through the mediation of 
Alphonse de Bourboulon S#f| (b. 1809), 
French minister to China. The proposal of an 
armistice was rejected by Liu Li-ch'uan and the 
minister’s effort was opposed by England as vi- 
olating the neutrality of foreigners in China. 
Therefore the war was resumed in February. 
In April the English and American consuls, 
irritated by the encroachment of rebel troops 
upon territory set aside for their use by treaty, 
appealed to the taotai and then to the governor 
to remove the offending forces. Seeing that the 
latter was unable to resolve the situation, the 
consuls of the two nations with a few hundred 
troops and several cannon drove the rebel forces 
across Defense Creek. This engagement is 
known as the “Battle of Muddy Fiat” (April 3, 
1854). The actual retaking of the walled city 
was a long and difficult matter. For this delay 
the Imperial Government placed the blame 
partly upon France who had supplied the insur- 
gents with munitions and provisions. The em- 
peror dismissed the governor of Kiangsu and 
appointed in his place (July 1854) Chi-er-hang-a, 
who had been promoted (February 1854) to 
acting financial commissioner of that province. 
The new governor’s policy was to seek the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the Western powers in 
Shanghai. Though England and America de- 
clined to help, preferring to remain neutral, 
France, after long negotiations between Bour- 
boulon and Chi-er-hang-a, changed her policy 
from one favoring the insurgents to one opposing 
them in order to shorten the war and make it 
possible to resume trade. By the permission 
and help of the French a long rampart was built 
to cut off communications between the insurgents 
and the foreign settlement. With the consent 
of the American minister this rampart was later 
lengthened in order to complete the isolation of 
the rebels. Thereafter the latter were harrassed 
by shortage of provisions. Their continual sor- 
ties and the erection of a fortress above the 
rampart irritated the French who after Decem- 
ber 9, 1854 took part in the conflict against them. 
They were attacked by the Imperial forces from 
all sides, and with the aid of French troops, the 
walled city of Shanghai was eventually taken 
from the hands of the rebels on Chinese New 
Year’s Day, February 17, 1855. The leader, 
Liu Li-ch'uan, was killed. After three days 
Chi-6r-hang-a entered the city to restore peace 


and was rewarded with the button of the first 

rank. 

The occupation of Shanghai by the Small 
Sword Society from September 1853 to February 
1855 resulted in the diminution of Chinese au- 
thority in the city in three ways: (1) in the 
absence of properly constituted Chinese officials 
the collection of customs duties at that port fell 
into the hands of Westerners, (2) the influx of 
Chinese refugees into the “area reserved for 
foreign trade and residence” gave rise to a 
municipality under foreign control which rejected 
Chinese authority even over the native popula- 
tion, except as a mixed court preserved the theory'- 
of Chinese jurisdiction, and (3) Westerners 
claimed the power to garrison and administer 
this cosmopolitan foreign settlement which was 
regarded as neutral territory to which, since the 
Battle of Muddy Flat, Chinese armed forces 
have never been permitted to enter. 

No sooner had Chi-^r-hang-a restored peace 
and order in Shanghai than he was appointed 
aide to Hsiang Jung with orders to recover Chin- 
kiang— a necessary step if Nanking, the final 
goal, were to be retaken. After repeated attacks 
lasting for a year Chinkiang was still firmly in 
the grip of the Taipings. In 1856, when his 
force was engaged in relieving a neighboring 
town which was in peril, Chi-^r-hang-a w^as de- 
feated by the Taiping forces under Ch'^n Yu- 
ch'5ng and Li Hsiu-ch^eng [qq. v.] and was killed 
in battle. He was granted the posthumous rank 
of governor-general and the hereditary rank of 
ChHng-ch^e tu-yu of the first class, and was canon- 
ized as Yung-lieh 


[l/401/4a; 2/43/15a; 5/56/13a,* Yti Yiieh [q. t\], 
Shanghai hsien-chih (1871) j Millac, Arthur 
(pseud.), Les frangais h Changkai en 1853-1855^ 
(Paris, 1884); Maybon, Ch. B. et Fredet, Jean, 
Histoire de la Concession Frangaise de Ckanghai 
(Paris, 1929); Morse, H. B., The International 
Relations of the Chinese Empire^ vol. II, pp. 13ff. 
(London, 1918); Shang- 

hat-shih T^ung-chih-kuan ChH-k^aUf no. 2 of the 
second year, pp. 327-50; Hsiao I-shan if— ill, 
Chiu'-tai pi-mi ske-hui 
shih-liaOj chuan 2 (Peiping, 1935); Ts^ao Sheng 
Hung-luan chi-shih isUio 
and other items in the Shanghai 

chang-ku ts^ung-shu (1935).] 

TiiNG Ssu-Yij 

CHI Ts6ng-yim (T. H. Hlf) 

Jan. 6, 1671-1739, Jan. 26, official, was a native 
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of Wu-hsi, Kiangsu. He was lihe son of Chi 
Yung-j^n (see under Fan Ch^^ng-mo) who died a 
martyr in 1676 when his son was only seven suL 
Thereafter Chi Ts^ng-yun was brought up by his 
mother {nee Ymg M 1650-1734). In 1702 he 
became a chu-jen and in 1706 a chin^shth. After 
filling various official posts in the central govern- 
ment he was sent in 1723 to the district of Chung- 
mou, Honan, to take charge of conservation work 
on the Yellow Elver which had overflowed that 
summer. In the following year he was made 
assistant director-general of the conservancy 
project (a newly created post) with head-quar- 
ters at Wu-chih, Honan. In this capacity he 
organized a company of workmen and built em- 
bankments at the bends in the river in the hope 
of reducing the force of the currents. Under 
Chi^s supervision dams and water-ways for 
irrigation were also constructed. Early in 1727 
he was ordered to take charge concurrently of 
similar embankments in Shantung. Two years 
later (1729) he was promoted to be director- 
general of Yellow River and Grand Canal con- 
servancy in both Honan and Shantung. In 
1730 he was transferred to an analogous post in 
Kiangnan. The honorary title of Grand Guard- 
ian of the Heir Apparent was then bestowed upon 
him, and in 1733, while still in Kiangnan, he was 
made a Grand Secretary and concurrently presi- 
dent of the Board of Civil Office. 

When his mother died, early in 1734, he was 
commanded by imperial decree to observe the 
mourning period in office owing to the importance 
of his conservancy duties. Appointed governor 
(later governor-general) of Chekiang, he was 
charged in 1736 with the construction of a sea 
wall in that province. In the same year he 
was summoned to Peking for an audience and 
was given the rank of Grand Tutor to the Heir 
Apparent. Two years later (1738) he was or- 
dered to serve in the central government, but 
requested permission, on the plea of illness, to 
go home for a temporary rest. Not long there- 
after he died. He was canonized as W4n-min 
and in the summer of 1739 his name was 
entered in the temple of local worthies of Che- 
kiang. Later in the same year an imperial edict 
was issued ordering the building of a separate 
temple to him, as in the case of Chin Fu [g. t?.]. 
His collected poems, in 10 chuan^ entitled I®# 
Shihrshan fang shihrchij were first 
printed in 1735. He left a collection of mem- 
orials on river conservancy under the title 
Fang-ko tsou-i^ in 10 chiian. 

Chi Tseng-ytin had eight sons, of whom the 


third, Chi Huang ^^ (T. H. M®, 

1711-1794) j chin-shih of. 1730, was, the 
best known.; This son, like his father, achieved 
distinction in river' conservancy and' rose .in his 
official career ' also to a Grand Secretary., He 
was canonized , as W ^n-kung • ■ Chi Huang 

was a celebrated calligrapher, of whom it was 
said that he could write with a brush on a sesame 
seed. 


ll/316/3a; 3/16/39a, 23/24a; 4/76/15b; 29/4/4a; 

€hi-‘Shih tsung-p^u (1907); Wu-hsi^ 
Chin-¥uei hsien chih 20/9a, 20/13a, 28/5bl 

" "TU LlEN-CHi , 

CHI-tu. See under Jidu. 

CHI Yun mn (I^E. '^M) Aug. 3, 

1724-1805, Mar. 14, official and scholar, was a 
native of Hsien-hsien, Chihli. When he passed 
first in the provincial examination for chii-jen 
in 1747 he attracted the attention of many older 
scholars. In 1754 he became a chin-skih and 
was made a bachelor of the Hanlin Academy. 
Appointed a compiler in 1757, he served several 
times as an examiner in the civil service examina- 
tions. In 1762 he was appointed commissioner 
of education in Fukien, but returned to his home 
when his father died (1764). In 1768 he was 
appointed prefect of Tu-ytin-fu, Kweichow, but 
the emperor detained him in Peking on the 
ground that he could serve the throne best 
through his literary talents. Before long he was 
raised to the rank of a reader in the Hanlin 
Academy. Late in 1768 the bribery case of the 
salt commissioners of Yangchow came to the 
notice of the throne. One of the commissioners 
involved was the bibliophile, Lu Chien-ts^ng 
[q. whose grandson was the husband of Chi's 
eldest daughter. Aware that action would soon 
be taken, Chi secretly informed Lu of the serious- 
ness of the case before official notice was served. 
When Chi’s share in the affair was discovered 
he' was discharged and banished tO' Urumchi in 
the newly conquered region of Chinese Turkestan 
(see under Chao-hui). fle reached Urumchi 
early in 1770, but was recalled in the following 
year.:^ On his return journey he wrote 160 
poems in commemoration of , Ms. life in exile, 
which came to be known as 
Urumchi tsa-shih. Late in 1771 he was received 
by the emperor on the latter’s journey back from 
Jehol to Peking and was ordered to write a poem 
celebrating the return of the Turguts from Russia 
(see under TuliSen). This poem so pleased the 
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emperor that he had Chi restored to the' rank of 
a compiler. 

In 1773 Chi Ytin and Lu Hsi-hsiung [q. y.| were 
appointed chief editors of the great Imperial 
Manuscript Library. A third chief editor, 
Sun Shih-i [q> v,], served from 1780 to 1782. 
By an imperial edict of March 13, 1773, the enter- 
prise was given the name Ssu-¥u 

cMuan-shu or ^ ^Complete Library in , Four 
Branches of Literature,’’ (see under Chu Yun). 
For twelve -years, or until the work was com- 
pleted, Chi served in the capacity of a chief 
editor, and his name has been identified with it 
ever since. This enormous collection of rare 
books was drawn from four sources: the imperial 
collection already in the palace library (see under 
Lu-fei Chlh); rare and valuable books copied 
from the Ming encyclopaedia, 

Yung4o ta4ien (see under Chu Ytin) ; books sub- 
mitted by provincial authorities and private 
collectors in compliance with an edict of Febru- 
ary 7, 1772; and histories, documents and other 
books compiled by imperial order for inclusion 
in the Library. The carrying out of this am- 
bitious project involved the following steps: 
(1) a critical review of every work available to 
the editors; (2) selection of the books worthy to 
be included in the library, of which a few were 
marked for independent printing (see comments 
on the W u-ying-tien cku-chen-pan ts^ung-shu 
in the sketch of Chin Chien); (3) transcription 
in standard size volumes (and faultless callig- 
raphy) of the works selected; (4) collation and 
binding of the completed manuscripts. The 
first two steps were put into effect by Chi Yiin 
and Lu Hsi-hsiung, the last two by Lu-fei Chfih. 
Chi and Lu had as assistants a number of eminent 
scholars among whom may be mentioned Tai 
Chen, Shao Chin-han, Chou Yung-nien, Weng 
Faiig-kang [qq. z;.], and Jen Ta-ch'un 
(T. and 1738-1789, chin^skih of 

1769), and to them must be given some of the 
credit for the success of the undertaking. The 
books they commented on and reviewed number 
approximately 10,230 titles, of which the texts 
of about 3,450 were copied into the Library. 
The reviews were brought together in the great 
Imperial Catalogue^ entitled SsH-k^u ch^uan-shu 
tsung-mu t^i-yao (^@^^), 200 chiian, which 
was presented to the throne in the second moon 
of 1781 but was revised in the ensuing two years. 
The material there described is divided into four 
grand classes and forty-four subdivisions and the 
Catalogue is still recognized as the most complete 
and authentic reference work in the field of 


Chi 

Chinese bibliography. Eeceiitly' several ' con-, 
venient indexes to it have been prepared. But 
■comprehensive as it is, it cannot be regarded as a 
complete survey of literature in the Ch'^ien-lung 
period, and later efforts to supplement, it (see 
under Juan Y’iian) were not entirely successful.' 
Naturally, it gives more extensive notice to works 
copied into the Library (^^) than, to works 
that were not copied' but merely reviewed, 
(>#P ). In 1782 a simple list of the 3,450. some 
works copied into the Library was presented to 
the throne, under the title ch^uan-shu 

chien-ming mu4u (M?0@^), in 20 diiian. 
A facsimile reproduction of this list, made from 
the W^n Yuan Ko copy, together with 

photographs of the Wen Yuan Ko, was made 
about 1920 and published in 1935. Other edi- 
tions, with reviews in condensed form (see under 
Chao Huai-yti) or designed to give more biblio 
graphical information (see under Shao I-ch‘^n), 
appeared after 1784. Minor comments and 
collation notes on the works copied into the Li- 
brary were brought together under the title 
SsH^k^u ch^uari’^shu ¥ao-cMng (:^’^), 100 chilan, 
and printed in 1786. 

In the beginning four essentially identical sets 
of the SsII-k^u ch^nan-shu were made on the best 
white paper known as k^ai'-kua cMh 
each set comprising a total of some 36,000 vol- 
umes. The first set, completed early in 1782, 
was housed in a building known as the W5n 
Ytian Ko ^ , erected on the palace grounds, 
during the years 1774-76. The building was 
presumably modeled after the very old T 'ten 
I Ko Library of the Fan family of Ningpo, 
Chekiang (see under Fan Mou-chu), but in 
reality its massive proportions have more in 
common with the adjoining palace structures 
than with the simple building at Ningpo. The 
set that was housed in the Wen Yuan Ko is nov; 
in the Palace Museum and is 

the one from which 231 rare works were re- 
produced photographically in 1935 under the 
collective title Sslirk^u ch^uan-^sku chin-pen 
The second set, also completed in 
1782, was housed in the W§n Su Ko 
at Mukden, and is said to be still there. The 
third set, originally deposited in the Wen Yuan 
Ko on the grounds of the Old Summer 

Palace (Yuan-ming Yiian), was destroyed in 
1860 when those palaces were pillaged and 
burned. The fourth set (reported as complete 
in an edict dated January 6, 1785) was originally 
placed in the Wen Ching Ko at Jehol, 

but is now in the National Library of Peiping. 
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All these four depositories were constructed on 
the same general plan. By imperial decree of 
August 16, 1782 three more sets were ordered to 
be prepared for the Wen Hui Ko at 

Yangchow, for the Wen Tsung Ko at 

Chinkiang, and for the Wen Lan Ko 
at Hangchow (see under Lu-fei Ch%, Wang 
Chung, and Ting Ping). All three were com- 
pleted by 1787 and were the only ones open to 
students possessing the requisite credentials. 
During the Taiping Eebellion (1850-64) the sets 
in Yangchow and Chinkiang were entirely de- 
stroyed, and the one at Hangchow partially so. 
By 1926 the copy in Hangchow was almost com- 
pletely restored by transcription from the Wen 
Ching Ko copy which was then in the Metropoli- 
tan Library. The basic printed books and 
manuscripts from which these seven transcrip- 
tions were originally made were (with the excep- 
tion of those that were borrowed from private 
collections) deposited in the Hanlin Academy 
where students could consult them on applica- 
tion. 

As soon as the Ssiirk^u ch^iian-shu was initiated 
Emperor Kao-tsung ordered that a smaller 
collection of the most important titles be copied 
which could more easily be housed in a study in 
the palace. Two such sets, comprising 473 
works, were transcribed and given the com- 
prehensive title ch^uan-Bhu hui-yao 

(^^)- Only one of these sets is now in exist- 
ence; the other was also destroyed with the 
Yuan-ming Yiian. 

In sponsoring the compilation of these great 
manuscript libraries it is possible that Emperor 
Kao-tsung had in mind, not only the preserva- 
tion of ancient literature, but the detection and 
suppression of specific works regarded as hostile 
to the reigning dynasty. Be this as it may, it is 
significant that at the time the ch*iian- 

$hu was compiled thousands of works with their 
printing-blocks were destroyed and a consider- 
able number of authors were persecuted (see 
under Ch'u Ta-chiin). 

For his work in connection with the Ssu-¥u 
ch^iianrshuj Chi Yiin was several times pro- 
moted, frequently honored by gifts, and usually 
exempted from punishment for editorial errors. 
In 1773 he was made a sub-reader in the Hanlin 
Academy and in 1776 a reader. In the latter 
year the W6n Yiian Ko was completed and Chi 
Yiin was appointed librarian—an office that was 
abolished in 1788 after which the library was 
under the jurisdiction of the ministers of the 
Imperial Household. When thirteen bibliophiles 
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were rewarded in 1774 for the loan of rare items 
to the Chi Yiin was one of nine to be 

given a copy of the phrase dictionary, P‘ei-wm 
yun-^fu (see under Chang Yii-shu and Ts%o 
Yin), the four largest contributors being given 
a copy of the famous encyclopaedia, KU'chin 
t^u-shu chi-ch^ing (see under Ch'^n Meng-lei). 
When the first complete set of the library was 
presented to the throne (1782) the memorial 
that accompanied it, elegantly written in the 
balanced prose, or p^ien4H style, is said 
to have been drafted by Chi Yiin. A separate 
edition of this memorial, entitled Ss&-Mu c¥tian- 
shu piao-^in chien-shih (^]^^^), in 4 chilan^ 
appeared with annotations in 1915. In 1782 
Chi was promoted to the post of junior vice- 
president of the Board of War and three years 
later was made president of the Censorate. 

Meanwhile many errors were discovered in the 
Ssiir¥u c¥uan-$hu; some, of course, had pre- 
viously been noted, but were not regarded seri- 
ously, But in 1787 the emperor was much dis- 
turbed when he himself found errors, even at 
random. That summer he ordered all the 
officials in the capital who could be spared to 
re-coUate the sets in Peking and at the Summer 
Palace. The collators found, in addition to 
blunders of copyists, remarks unfavorable to the 
Manchus (see under Li Chfing and Chou Liang- 
kung) which were expunged. For allowing such 
works to be incorporated into the Library, Chi 
Yun undertook to make, at his own expense, 
the necessary corrections and to substitute new 
works for those that were banned. A number of 
former collators were also induced to proceed to 
Jehol to collate the Library there at their own 
expense. The revision of the three supplemen- 
tary sets was completed in 1789. At the same 
time Lu-fei Ch'ih and Lu Hsi-hsiung were 
punished. In 1790 Chi Yiin was again chastened 
by being ordered to revise the two sets of the 
Ss^¥u c¥uan-shu hui-yao. Errors in the first 
four sets of the complete work were inevitable, 
in view of the fact that the copyists were not 
paid directly but were rewarded with official 
posts after they had transcribed a given number 
of words within a limited time. Some perhaps 
employed other copyists, less responsible than 
themselves, to do the work for them. For that 
reason, when the three supplementary sets w^ere 
made, the emperor specifically ordered that the 
copyists should be paid from the national 
treasury and should work under strict super- 
vision, 

Chi Yun and Tai Chen were good friends and 
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ardent promoters of the new critical study of the 
classics, Tai being a guest in the home of Ghi 
Yiin for a number of years after 1760. As 
editors of the Annotated Catalogue of the SsU-¥u 
ch'iian-shu they lent their sanction to and crystal- 
lized the views of the century-old School of Han 
Learning (see under Ivu Yen-wu) with its covert 
attack on Chu Hsi and other Sung and Ming 
philosophers. In later years Chi composed a 
series of fables and anecdotes designed to point a 
moral or to satirize the pedants and hypocritical 
moralists of the prevailing Sung philosophical 
school. These anecdotes which appeared in 
five series during the years 1789-98, were pub- 
lished in 1800 under the collective title 

Yiieh-wei ts^ao-iUing pi-chi. They have 
been popular ever since. Perhaps Chi realized 
that an allegorical presentation would find a 
wider circle of readers than a serious work. 
Except for these pi-chi^ the Ssti-k‘u Catalogue, 
and various official documents which he edited, 
Chi Ytin did very little other writing. His 
collected essays and poems, each in 16 chuan, 
were published in 1812, under the title 

Chi Wen-ta hung i-chi. He was a col- 
lector of ink-slabs whose designs and inscriptions 
he had copied into a volume which was repro- 
duced in 1916 under the title Yiteh-wei ts^ao- 
Vang yen-p^u (His). He edited, for the use 
of younger students, under the title 
Shih-i^ung hsiieh-fanj a condensed edition of the 
well-known critique of history, Shih-Vung, 
the latter completed by Liu Chih-chi 
(661-721) in 711 A. D. Chi Ytin also edited a 
collectanea of ten works, entitled 
Ching-yen t^arig shih-chung—Rftev the name of a 
studio in the l^lducational Commissioner’s resi- 
dence at Foochow, where Chi Yiin stayed from 
1762 to 1764. Presumably this ts‘ung-sJiu was 
printed at Foocliow about this time. Some of 
the items consist of anthologies and others are 
treatises on rhyming, poetic criticism, etc. 
Among the anthologies is tlie Khig- 

ch‘en chij 5 chiian, comprising the Court })oems 
written by members of the Hanlin Academy 
who had been admitted during the cycle, 1700- 
60. It was edited by Chi himself and was an- 
notated by his disciples, among them Li Wen- 
tsao (see under Chou Yung-nien). Chi included 
in the collectanea his own Court poems, entitled 
Kuan-k‘o ts^un-kao^ 4 chiian. 

In later life Chi Yun held the following posts: 
president of the Censorate (1785-87, 1791-96), 
president of the Board of War (1796), and 
president of the Board of Ceremonies (1787- 
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91, 1797-1805). On his eightieth birthday, in 
1803, he was given special honors by Emperor 
J^n-tsung. In 1805 he w'as made an assistant 
Grand Secretary, but died a few days after taking 
office. He was cannonized as Wen-ta 
Chi Ytin was afflicted with short-sightedness 
—a defect once referred to by Emperor Kao- 
tsung. He was a humorist, and many anecdotes 
are attributed to him, some perhaps fictitiously, 
on account of his fame. Fie w^as an indifferent 
penman, and the pieces of calligraphy that bear 
his name are said to have been penned by his 
disciples. 

[l/326/6b; 3/31 /la, 10/23 /20b; 13/6 /lb; 

20/3/00; Wang Lan-yin 5 

Chi Hsiao-lan hsien-sheng nien-p^u in 
Shih-ta yiieh-k^an^ voL I, no. 6 (1933); 
Hsien-hsien chih (1925); 

Pan-li Ssil-k‘u ck^uan-shu iang-an (1934) ; Bulletin 
of the National Library of Peiping, voL VII, no. 
5 (Sept.-Oct., 1933); Wtn- 

yiian ko ts^ang-shu\:h‘uan-cking, containing a copy 
of the Chien-ming^ mu-lu (1935); Jen Chi-shan 

SsU-k^u ch^iian-sku 
ta-wtn (1928); Mayers, W. F., “Bibliography of 
the Chinese Imperial Collections of Literature^ b 
The China Review, vol. VI (1877-78), pp. 291-99; 
Goodrich, L. C., The Literary Inquisition of 
Ch*ien-lung (1935); ChHh- 

tsao t*ang SsiX-Vu huLyao mu (1933), p. 21b; 

Nd-wu-fu ku- 

wu ch^Bn-lieh-so sku-hua nm-lu, 2/48b; Ichimura 
Sanjiro 

i. Shigaku-zasshi, vol. 

XIII, nos. 7, 8, 9.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CH‘I Chou-hua (T. Etll H. ^^), 

1698-1768, ca. Jan. 26, executed for offending 
the emperor by his waitings, %vas a native of 
T6en-t^ai, Chekiang, and a second cousin of 
Ch^i Shao-nan [q. i?.]. He became a licentiate in 
the district school and achieved fame as a wTiter, 
but in the Yiing-cheng period gained notoriety 
for being involved in the case of Lti Liu-liang 
[(?. V.]. In 1731 Emperor Shih-tsung required all 
licentiates in the empire to express an opinion 
on the question of Lii’s punishment as a traitor. 
Like many other licentiates Chh at first agreed 
that the conviction of Lii w^as just, but ventured, 
on second thought, to write a memorial expres- 
sing the view that Lii’s descendants should be 
absolved. When the local authorities declined 
to submit the memorial to Peking Chh w’^ent in 
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person to the capital. He accused the local 
officials before the Board of Punishments, but the 
Board declined to hear his case and returned him 
to Chekiang under guard. The local officials 
attempted, by imprisonment and torture, to ex- 
tract a confession that he had written the me- 
morial during a spell of insanity, but he stubbornly 
refused to comply. Finally he "was adjudged 
insane and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
However, in a general amnesty granted by Em- 
peror Kao-tsung in 1735, he was released and 
was acclaimed by the public as a hero. 

For some time (ITST-SO) he was engaged to 
compile the genealogies of several rich families 
in INlngpo. In 1741 he went to Nanking and 
for about fifteen years led the life of a wanderer, 
visiting most of the famous mountains in the 
empire. In 1743 he appeared in Changsha, 
Hunan, where he w^as a guest of Hsieh Chi-shih 
[q. t?.]. When the latter retired in 1744 he took 
Ch‘i with him to Kweilin, Kwangsi. However, 
Ch‘i later left for the north by way of Kweichow 
and in 1746 went through Honan to Shensi where 
he lived for one or two years on Mt. Hua (Ij). 
Later he studied Taoism on Mt. Wu-tang 

ill) in Clitin-hsien, Hupeh, a place sacred to 
Taoists and a center for priests of that sect. 
There he remained until 1756 when his son found 
him and persuaded him to return home. But 
he was very unpopular among his clansmen and 
by 1760 he so alienated them that they expelled 
him from the clan. Then he lived in monas- 
teries, probably as a Taoist priest, assuming such 
names as Hua-yang-tzti Han-yiian- 

tzfi Meng-tung tao-shih 

and P^o-hsien the last meaning ^‘Lame 

Fairy, because he w'as crippled. He also called 
himself Jen-ju chii-shih ^^The Re- 

cluse Who Endures Insults. He was eager to 
have his own w^orks printed and began in 1761 
to send his manuscripts to a block carver at 
Hangchow, planning to defray the cost by dis- 
posing of family property. His wife and sons 
implored him to desist, but he ignored them. 

Taking advantage of a visit that Hsiung 
Hsiieh-p'eng (T. chin-Mh of 

1730), governor of Chekiang, was making to Mt, 
Tien.t‘ai (55']&ll!) in 1767, Ch^i Chou-hua 
requested the governor to write prefaces to cer- 
tain of his works that were then being printed. 
At the same time Ch'i submitted complaints to 
the governor charging his kinsmen with various 
crimes; his sons with having flogged him; and 
his wife, then almost seventy, with adultery. 
When the governor examined Ch^i^s works he 


found that they contained passages prejudicial 
to the reigning house, and made use of characters 
■ used in the emperor’s, personal. name which,.; by 
convention, were taboo. .Among his works there 
. appeared the unsubmitted memorial requesting 
lenient treatment, for Lii’s descendants. Ch^i 
thus became involved in a literary inquisition 
and ’ his' small hermitage in the country, some 
twenty li west of the city., of T.%n-t^ai, was 
searched. A number of manuscripts and printed 
works further, incriminating . Mm,' w^ere found— 
among them an epitaph of Lii Liu-liang, written 
while Chi was in the prison at Hangcho'W. In 
the epitaph he eulogized Lii as the equal of 
Mencius. On this evidence Chi was declared 
a traitor and was put to death by quartering. 
His sons and grandsons were ordered to be exe- 
cuted, the sentence to be carried out in the fol- 
lowing autumn. Later the sentence for one of 
his sons and for one of his grandsons w^as com- 
muted to enslavement among the aborigines of 
the Amur River region. His brothers and 
their families were pardoned. The accusations 
that Chi lodged against his immediate family 
were shown to be baseless, but his cousin, Chi 
Shao-nan, whom he accused of usury, w^as ar- 
rested and tried and deprived of his titles for 
having failed to correct the conduct of a fellow- 
clansman and for having written, as far back as 
1724, a preface to Ms cousin’s works. Although 
no proof was offered that Chi Shao-nan had 
illegally accumulated wealth or had practiced 
usury, most of Ms property was confiscated. 

The governor of Chekiang reported more than 
sixteen titles of works attributed to Chi Chou- 
hua—among them a collection of essays, 
Tsing-yen ci'ii, printed about 1761, and written 
by friends of Chi extolling Mm. The writers 
of these eulogies included such names as Li Fu 
[q, t?.] and Hsieh CM-shih. Chi, hoping perhaps 
to save these WTiters from being involved, insisted 
that their signatures w’ere forged and that he 
himself had wHtten most of the ‘eulogies.’ Some 
of those implicated had already died and most of 
those still living denied any acquaintance with 
the accused or any connection with him. Satis- 
fied with the punishment given, and perhaps 
apprehensive of involving too many in the case, 
the Emperor ordered the incident closed. Ail 
works by Chi, including Ms collected verse, his 
pa-ku and other essays, and his travel diaries, 
were ordered to be destroyed and banned. 
Nevertheless, an original printed copy of a 
collection of his prose WTitings, entitled 
^ Hsu~chiao hij in 1 chiian, preface dated 1737, 
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and a manuscript copy of another collection 
edited by himself and entitled 

Ming-shan4s^ang fu-pin c¥ttrchij in 2 chmn 
(his 'preface dated 1761), are extant and have 
been used by the compilers of the 1926 edition 
of the T^ai-chou-fu chik. The Ming-shan ts^ang 
fu-pin chhi-cM wm reprinted in 1920, with the 
above-mentioned Tsing-yen-chi as a supplement. 
After the faE of the Ching dynasty the people of 
Chekiang erected a temple to the memory of 
Huang Tsung-hsi, Hang Shih-chiin [qq, v.],' Lii 
Liu-llang and Chi Chou-hua as outstanding 
fellow-provincials who had resisted Manchu rule. 

ch‘i Shew- 

nan pa ChH Chou-hua THen-Vai-shan yu-chi an 
in ChHng-tai wen-tzU-yu tang, 

no. 2; T^ai-chou-fu chih (1926) 52/5b-7a; 35CIK 
mm Wen-hsien ts^ung-pien, no. 15; Ming-shan- 
ts^angfu-pinch^u-chi.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CH‘I Chiin-tsao %m% (T. UU, W [*] li 
H. il^), 1793-1866, Oct. 20, official 

and poet, native of Shou-yang, Shansi, was the 
fifth son of Chi Yun-shih [q, Chfi Chiin- 
tsao was brought up in Peking, but when his 
father was exiled to Chinese Turkestan in 1805 
he and his mother went back to his native place. 
In 1809 his father was pardoned and returned 
home. In the following year (1810) Chi Chiin- 
tsao became a chu-jen^ and four years later 
(1814) a chin-shih. When his father died in 
1815 he withdrew from official life to observe the 
period of mourning. In 1821 he was ordered to 
serve in the Imperial Study, and in the following 
year officiated as associate examiner of the 
metropolitan examination and as chief examiner 
of the provincial examination of K’wangtung, 
In 1823-26 he was director of education of 
Hunan. Thereafter he was several times pro- 
moted to posts in the central government, but 
owing to his mother^s 01-health he twice (1830, 
1831) asked and obtained leave of absence. His 
mother died in 1834. After observing the 
mourning period he was promoted (1837) to 
vice-president of the Board of War. He served 
as director of education of Kiangsu from 1837 to 
1840, but early in the latter year was com- 
missioned to supervise coastal defense and the 
prohibition of opium in Fukien — this being the 
period of the Anglo-Chinese War when the ports 
of Fukien %vere attacked by the British. Early 
in 1841, however, Chi Chiin-tsao was back at 
the capital. Appointed (1841) president of the 
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Board of Works, he was ordered, in the same 
year, to serve on the Grand CouncE. After 
filling various other posts he was made head- 
master of the School for Princes (1849, see under 
Yin-chM). In his capacity as president of the 
Board of Revenue he was made associate Grand 
Secretary. Wlien on his way to’ visit his native 
place in 1850 he received word of the death of 
Emperior Hsiian-tsung and hurried back to the 
capital where in 1851 Emperor Wen-tsung ap- 
pointed him a Grand Secretary. 

During the period of conflict with Great 
Britain Chi Chiin-tsao had advocated war, and 
when he was serving as associate Grand Secretaiy 
often had occasion to disagree with Mu-chang-a 
[q. V,] who was then a Grand Secretary. But 
when the latter was dismissed in 1851 and Chi 
became Grand Secretary, he stEl found it difficult 
to agree with Su-shun [g. v.], an associate on the 
Board of Revenue and a favorite with the em- 
peror. Chi and Su-shun were frequently in 
conflict over matters of coinage and the military 
measures necessary to suppress the Taiping 
RebelEon. Although Chi was honored in 1852 
with the title of Grand Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent, his policies were so thwarted that he 
earnestly besought retirement, a request that 
was granted early in 1855. Nevertheless he did 
not return to Shansi, but continued to reside at 
Peking until 1860 when the Anglo-French forces 
reached the Capital and Emperor W^n-tsung 
fled to Jehoi. When Emperor Mu-tsung as- 
cended the throne in 1861 Chi Chiin-tsao was 
recalled from retirement by Empress Hsiao- 
chln [q. 2 ?.] to be one of the four tutors of the 
young emperor. Advanced in age, and in ill- 
health, he finally retired in 1864. He died in 
1866 at the age of seventy-four (sm), having 
during his lifetime served four emperors. Post- 
humously he w’-as given the name Wen-tuan 
35C^ and his name was entered in the Temple of 
Eminent Statesmen. 

Chi Chiin-tsao had strong scholarly instincts, 
and associated intimately with many learned men 
of his day, such as Ho Shao-chi, Yii Ch^ng- 
hsieh and Ho Chlu-t^ao [qq. t?.]. In addition 
to printing many of his father’s W’orks, he pub- 
lished the works of several of his friends, such 
as Chang Mu and Ch'eng £n-ts^ [qq. t».]. He 
was one of the leading poets of his time and one 
of a group that emphasized the importance of 
Sung poetry. His own collected verse, 

Man-ch‘iu t‘ing chi, in 44 ckiian, was first 
printed in 1856-57. He also achieved some dis- 
tinction as a calligrapher. 
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His son, Ch‘i Shih-ch^ang (T. 

H. 1825-1892), was a chm-shih 

of 1860, who rose in his official career to president 
of the Board of Works (1890-92) and received 
the posthumous name, Wen-k'o 
The Library of Congress possesses a manuscript 
copy of a collection of essays and poems written 
by twelve members of the Ch‘i family over 
several generations when they competed for the 
chu-jen or chin-shih degrees. Judging from the 
seals and the contents, this manuscript, entitled 
Shou-yang ChH-shih shih- 
chilan kui-cWao, was compiled by Ch^i Chiin- 
tsao himself, or by his order, in 1851 or 1852. 


[1/391 /2a; 2/46/la; 5/4/8a; 26/3/24a; Shou-^yang 
hsien ckih (1890) 8/16a; 5/15/lOb (concerning 
Chh Shih-ch^ang).] 

Tu LlEN-CH:i) 

CH‘I Piao-chia (T. H. 

1602-1645, July 26, Ming official, 
was a native of Shan-yiii (Shaohsing), Chekiang. 
His father, Chh Ch'eng-yeh 115;^^ (T. 

H. chin-shih of 1604), was a well-known 

bibliophile, who possessed a large collection 
housed in his library, Tan-sh5ng t'ang 
(see also under Chao I-ch1ng). The catalogue 
of this library, compiled about 1625, under the 
title, Tan-sheng fang shu-mu (®@), in 14 
ehuan^ was printed in 1892 in the third series of 
the collectanea, Shao-hsing hsien-cheng i-shu (see 
under Wang Hui-tsu). Ch'i Piao-chia inherited 
his father’s taste for scholarship and book col- 
lecting. He passed the provincial examination 
at the age of seventeen (sui) and became a 
chin-shih at twenty-one (1622). He was ap- 
pointed police magistrate of Hsing-hua-fu, 
Fukien, and in 1631 was promoted to a censor. 
His bold criticism of corruption and inefficiency 
in all branches of government service displeased 
the emperor but a constructive memorial on 
imperial policy secured him a post in Kiangsu 
where he suppressed several rebellions, one or- 
ganized under the name of Christianity. He 
retired to care for his aged mother and remained 
at home for nine years, meanwhile pursuing his 
studies with Liu Tsung-chou [q, t;.]. After his 
mother died Chfi resumed official life and was 
re-appointed a censor. While on his way to 
Nanking to take charge of examinations there he 
learned of the fall of Peking (1644) and took an 
active part in the inauguration of the regency of 
the Prince of Lu (see under Chu I-hai) and be- 
came his loyal supporter. At this time Kao 


Chieh [g. V.] was tyrannizing Yangchow and the 
whole southern Kiangsu region was disquieted. 
Ch*i Piao-chia pacified the people and restored 
order. He was made governor of Soochow and 
Sungkiang, continuing his service to the Mings 
by quelling uprisings and opposing the restoration 
of a drastic penal system which 'would further 
antagonize the people. By his intrepidity and 
sincerity he induced Kao Chieh to remain loyal 
to the Ming cause. However, his outspoken 
criticism made him unpopular wdth Ma Shih- 
ying [g. v.] and with the latter’s corrupt associates. 
He therefore went into retirement in the Ytin- 
men Monastery (^Pl^) near his native place. 

When the Manchus advanced to Hangchow 
they sent gifts to Chfi Piao-chia to induce him 
to serve them, but he declined; he repaired to his 
country home, Yu-yuan where he drowned 
himself in a shallow pool. The Prince of T^ang 
(see under Chu Yu-chien) conferred on him the 
posthumous name, Chung-miii In 1776 

the Chfing Court conferred on him the post- 
humous name, Chimg-iiui jSS, and entered his 
name for veneration in the Temple of Martyrs 
His wife, Shang Ching-lan 
was a \voman of high character and literary 
ability. His nephew, Chfi Hung-sun 
(T. served the Ming cause as a general; 

his eldest son, Chh Li-sun (T. ^^), 

and his second son, Chfi Pan-sun (T. 

^@|5), were captured by the Manchus. 
The former was ransomed but died, it is said, 
of grief for the fate of his brother. The latter 
was exiled to Liaotung but escaped and returned 
to Kiangsu and became a monk in the Ma-an 
Monastery (-^^^) at Ch^ang-chou. His 
identity became known only when he died in 
1673. 


[M.l/275/15b; M.35/14/la; M.59/15/9b, 60/lla; 
Shan-yin-hsien chih (1683) 29 /24b, (1803) 14/69b; 
Yeh Ch^ang-chfih (see under P^an Tsu-yin), 
Ts^ang-shu chi-shih shih 3/50a; (daughters) 
2I/l/4a; T^oung Pao, 1924, p. 193.] 

Earl Swisher 

CH‘I-shan (T. ^|t), d. Aug., 1854, 

official, was a member of the Borjigit clan and 
of the Manchu Plain Yellow Banner. In West- 
ern accounts his name is often spelled Kishen. 
He was a descendant of Enggeder [g. v.] in the 
seventh generation and recipient of the hereditary 
rank of Marquis (see under Enggeder). He 
began his official career in 1808 as an assistant 
department director in the Board of Punish- 
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ments. After several promotions he was ap- 
pointed in 1814 provincial judge of Honan and 
in 1819 was made governor of that province. 
In 1820 he was dismissed for failing adequately to 
control the Yellow River during floods, but in 
the same year was pardoned. He was re-instated 
in his earlier post of provincial judge of Honan, 
and soon after was transferred to Shantung where 
in 1821 he became governor. Early in 1823 his 
father died and he inherited the rank of Marquis. 
In the following year he succeeded in exterminat- 
ing a rebellious sect in the district of Lin-chhng, 
and early in 1825 was commended by the emperor 
for the determination he had shown in the face 
of great obstacles. Later in the same year he 
was appointed governor-general of Kiangnan 
and Kiangsi. His plans for the improvement of 
the waterways in northern Kiangsii gained the 
approval of the emperor, but the engineering 
methods he employed resulted in such damage 
in 1827 that he was dismissed from office. After 
being degraded for a few months to sub-chancel- 
lor of the Grand Secretariat, he was re-appointed 
governor of Shantung. From 1829 to 1831 he 
held the important post of governor-general of 
Szechwan and was then (1831-40) given the same 
post in Chihli. In 1836 he was made concurrent^ 
an assistant Grand Secretary and in 1838 a Grand 
Secretary. 

In 1839 the first Anglo-Chinese War broke out 
at Canton (see under Lin Ts^-hsii) spreading 
northward when the British fleet took Tinghai, 
Chekiang, on J uly 5, 1840. Chfl-shan was trans- 
ferred to Tientsin to supervise defense measures. 
When the enemy squadron arrived of Taku on 
August 11 and 12, instead of offering opposition, 
he sent them provisions, and on the 16th his aide 
received for transmission to the emperor Lord 
Palmerston’s letter demanding payment for the 
opium destroyed at Canton by Lin Tse-hsii in 
1839 and for the expenses of the British military 
operations. The letter further demanded that 
the affronts to Captain Elliot (see under Lin 
Tse-hsu) be punished; that the island of Hong 
Kong be ceded to the British as a trading post; 
that the Hong merchants at Canton their 
large outstanding debts; and that in the future 
the British government’s representatives be 
accorded treatment on terms of equality with 
officials of the Chinese government. On August 
20 the emperor instructed Chfl-shan to negotiate 
with a view to getting the British back to Canton 
for the settlement of these matters. Chfl-shan’s 
entertainment of the British emissaries in spe- 
cially prepared tents set up at Taku, and his tact 
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and consideration in the negotiations held there 
on the 30th and Slst, were so successful that on 
September 17 they promised to leave for Canton. 
For this diplomatic success Chfl-shan was sent 
to Canton to take the place of Lin Ts^-hsti as 
High Commissioner, and shortly afterwards he 
was made acting governor-general of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi— his main task being to continue 
the negotiations which he had begun near Tien- 
tsin. He was given power to act as he saw fit with 
the understanding that he would consult with 
Governor I-liang [^. v.] and others. 

Ch‘i-shan’s task was not an easy one. Though 
he went to Canton to inaugurate a new policy 
of conciliation, he was required to employ local 
officials who were still loyal to the old practices 
used by Lin — officials who did not give him faith- 
ful support. Shortly after his arrival at Canton, 
on November 29, he sent the emperor a private 
report showing how Lin had promoted strife by 
his unfulfilled promises of compensation to the 
British for the opium he had destroyed and his 
insistence that further commercial dealings be 
under bond, with a penalty of death for traffic 
in opium. He also refuted several of the state- 
ments in Lin’s official reports. In his dealings 
with the British Chfl-shaii encountered new 
difficulties: inadequacy of the military defenses 
of Canton, increased British demands for the 
punishment of Lin, cession to Britain of a new 
trade center, and finally an unexpected change of 
policy in Emperor Hstian-tsung himself who now 
favored a more hostile attitude toward the 
British. Diplomatic failure or military disaster 
seemed inevitable. On January 7, 1841, the 
British, unwilling to allow negotiations to drag 
on longer, attacked the forts of Chuenpi 
(Chffian-pi and captured them. Chh- 

shan’s first report of this battle, written on 
January 8, called it a ^^draw,” but on January 10, 
after ascertaining the facts, he memorialized the 
throne on the fall of the forts and the inadequacy 
of the defenses against British cannon. He 
advocated the cession of Hong Kong to Great 
Britain and immediate resumption of trade at 
Canton in order to appease the British and to 
save Canton from almost certain disaster. Along 
these lines he began negotiations at the Con- 
vention of Chuenpi which was concluded on 
January 20. This convention proposed that the 
island of Hong Kong be ceded to the British, that 
an indemnity of six million dollars be paid to 
tliem, that the privilege of direct official rela- 
tions be granted to them, and that the Canton 
trade be soon re-opened. Without waiting for 
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the approval of either the Chinese or the British 
governments Elliot permitted the occupation of 
Hong Kong (January 26) and formally declared 
it a part of the British Empire (February 1). 
This step was immediately reported to the throne 
by I-liang, governor of Kwangtung, who at the 
same time professed complete ingorance of the 
terms of the Chuenpi Convention. I-liang's 
report convinced the emperor that Ch^i-shan 
was acting with duplicity. On the other hand, 
the pouring in of new troops and the increase of 
defense measures as ordered by imperial decrees 
(see under I-shan) led the British to suspect that 
Ch‘i-shan was playing false to them also. Ch^i- 
shanks later explanation to the emperor that Hong 
Kong was geographically indefensible and with- 
out military advantage, that it was lacking in 
arms and man power, and that among the popula- 
tion there was no fighting spirit, was naturally 
unconvincing in Peking, and the Court reiterated 
its orders to exterminate the British. Chfi- 
shan’s two personal interviews with Elliot on 
January 27 and February 13 convinced his 
Chinese critics that he had secret dealings with 
the British — all the more since he had failed 
to prevent the British attack of February 23 and 
the fall of the Bogue Forts (Bocca Tigris 
on the 26th. On this last-mentioned day the 
emperor issued from Peking an edict condemning 
Ch‘i-shan’s policy and methods and accusing him 
of failure to report the truth. He was dismissed 
from ail his official posts, stripped of all honors 
and titles, and his immense private fortune, 
amassed during his years of official life, was 
confiscated. His military command was given 
to I-shan [g. i».] and his post as governor-general 
was given to Ch'i Kung (T. fjff H. 

1777-1844). On March 12 Chfi-shan was 
escorted from Canton in chains. He was tried 
in Peking and was sentenced to be executed, but 
the emperor commuted the sentence to banish- 
ment. 

In 1842, after the termination of the war, 
Ch‘i-shan was reinstated in officialdom and made 
assistant military governor of Yarkand. In 
1843 he was appointed military governor of 
Jehol, but the appointment was immediately 
denounced by a censor, and consequently he was 
not allowed to fill the post. However, late in 
1843 he was sent as Imperial Commissioner to 
Tibet, where in 1846 he ordered the French mis- 
sionaries Hue and Gabet back into China. On 
March 15, 1846 they started, taking with them 
two large cases containing Chfi-shan*s effects 
which he asked them to deposit at Chengtu, 


Szechwan, for him to pick up upon his return. 
Chfi-shan was appointed governor-general of 
Szechwan early in: 1847 and: the next year' an 
edict congratulated Mm on his good administra- 
tion. and granted him the restoration of the first 
rank. Late in 1848 he was. again 'made an 
assistant Grand Secretary though, at the same 
time he retained his position as governor-general 
of Szechwan. In 1849 he was made governor- 
general 'of Shensi and Kansu, but in 1851 was 
deprived of office because of' his severe treatment 
(1850) of the native and Mohammedan tribes in 
Kokonor. He was again banished (1852), this 
time to Kirin, but after a few months his services 
were needed in Honan to check the advance of 
the Taiping rebels and he was recalled. As 
acting governor of Honan he supervised the 
garrisoning of the Honan-Hupeh border. In the 
spring of 1853 Emperor Wen-tsung ordered him 
to assist in the defense of the country in Kiangsu 
north of the Yangtze, and in March he took part 
in the defeat of the rebels round Pukow and 
Yangchow (see under Te-hsing-a). He w'as 
actively engaged in the fighting in this sector 
until his death in the summer of 1854. He was 
canonized as W5n-chfin 
A son of Chfi-shan, named Kung-t*ang 
(T, d. 1889), was at one time military 

governor of Heilungkiang (1886-89). Kung- 
t'ang's son, Jui-cheng (T. ^1^), was 

governor-general at Wuchang when the revolu- 
tion broke out in that city in 1911. Jui-cheng 
fled from the city and was ordered arrested 
the Chfing government for neglect of duty, but 
escaped to Shanghai and took refuge in the 
foreign concessions. After the termination of 
Manchu rule he remained in Shanghai until Ms 
death (1914?). He was one of the first officials 
of China to seek refuge in a foreign concession 
and thus escape punishment that had been or- 
dered by the government. Another son of 
Kung-t'ang was Jui-yuan (see under Chang 
Yin-huan) who was a secretar 5 ^ in the Chinese 
Legation at Washington from 1886 to 1888, 
A granddaughter of Chfi-shan married a son of 
ChMng-hou [g. v.]. 


[1/376/la; 2/40/18a; Ch‘ou-pan I-wu Bhih-mo 
(see under I-hsin) Tao-kiiang, chilan 12-23, 31 ; 
The Chinese Repository, vols, IX~XI, passiin; 
Davis, J. F., China During the War, vol. 1, pp. 
24-52, 141-43; Eitel, E. J., Europe in China, pp. 
11-12, 115-25; M. Hue, A Journey Through 
Tartary, Tibet and China (1852) vol, II, pp. 181- 
244; Barnard, W. D., Narrative of Voyages of the 
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William R. Lbet© 

CH^I ' Siiao-nan '(T. H. — 

® SH), Feb. 23, 1706-1768, July 7, scholar 
and official, was a native of Tden-t'ai, Chekiang. 
He ranked high in the examinations held in his 
native district and studied in the Fii-wen 
Academy at Hangchow about 

1720-21. Later he became a senior licentiate, 
but failed several times in the provincial examina- 
tions. Recommended, however, to take the 
second special examination known as po-hsiieh 
hung4z% (see under Liu Lun) he passed it in 1736. 
He was made a bachelor in the Haniin Academy, 
and was appointed an editor of the Ta-ChHng 
i-fung chih, ^‘Comprehensive Geography of the 
Empire,” (see under Hsli Chden-hstieh and 
Chiang T‘ing-hsi). He was connected with this 
enterprise until the work was printed in 1744. 
Beginning in 1739 he also served as a collator of 
the imperial edition of the Thirteen Classics 
and of the Twenty-three Dynastic Histories, as 
well as compiler of the “Mirror of History” of 
the Ming period, TzH-chih t^ung-chieri kang-mu 
san-pien (H^), printed in 1746 (see under 
Shen Te-ch‘ien). Ch‘i Shao-nan also served as a 
compiler and later as an assistant director-gene- 
ral for the compilation of the Hsu 

Wen-ksien Vung-¥ao which w'as printed in 1772. 
After his appointment as corrector in 1737, he 
received further promotions. When in 1744 he 
went home to mourn the death of his father, he 
was sub-reader in the Haniin Academy. 

In 1747 Ch‘i Shao-nan returned to Peking 
and in the following year was ordered to teach 
the emperor’s sons in the palace school known 
as Shang-shu fang (see under Yin-chen). About 
the same time he was promoted to junior vice- 
president of the Board of Ceremonies, He was 
often favored by the emperor with gifts and w'as 
granted frequent audiences. But his official 
career was interrupted in 1749 by an accident. 
While riding from the emperor’s villa, Yiian- 
ming Yulian, to his own residence in the Ch'^ng- 
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huai ytian (see under Chang T‘lng- 3 dl) he was 
thrown from his mount and injured his skull. 
Although treated by Mongol physicians who were 
skilled in such matters, it appears that after 
three months his memory was still affected and 
he found it difficult to wTite wdth a pen. Being 
unable to cprry on his official duties, he resigned. 
In 1750 he returned to his home, and for more 
than ten years directed the Fu-wen Academy 
where he had once been a student. In the mean- 
time he met the emperor four times on the latter’s 
tours of South China (1751, 1757, 1762 and 
1765) and once in Peking (1761) at the celebra- 
tion of the seventieth birthday of the emperor’s 
mother. When the emperor came to Hangchow 
in 1765 he paid a visit to the Fu-wen Academy 
and composed poems with Cli‘i and his students. 

Chi Shao-nan retired to his home town in 
1765, hoping to spend his last days in tranquility. 
But another mishap befell him two years later 
when he was unwittingly involved in the literary 
inquisition of a distant cousin, Chi Chou-hua 
[g. v.], who evidently wns mentally unbalanced. 
In 1767 this cousin presented to the Governor 
of Chekiang certain of his manuscripts with a 
view to having him wTite prefaces for them. At 
the same time he lodged complaints against his 
clansmen for maltreating him, particularly 
against Chi Shao-nan wffiom he charged with 
ten offenses, one being that he had illegally 
accumulated great wealth which he was alleged 
to have entrusted to a salt-merchant of Yang- 
chow in order to obtain high rates of interest. 
When the governor examined the works of Chi 
Chou-hua he found that they contained passages 
prejudicial to the ruling house and disrespectful 
to the reigning emperor. For failure to observe 
and amend the conduct of his fellow-clansman, 
and for having written, as early as 1724, a pre- 
face to a work by his cousin, Chi Shao-nan was 
taken under escort to Peking and tried. Al- 
though it was found on further investigation 
that ail the accusations made by Chi Chou-hua 
were baseless, Chi Shao-nan was nevertheless 
held responsible for his kinsman’s conduct and 
was deprived of his official titles. Wishing to 
determine whether the accused had invested his 
money as stated, the emperor ordered his 
property appraised. Finally he demanded that 
the farm land and houses which Chi had pur- 
chased (appraised at 4,349 taels silver) be con- 
fiscated. Only a piece of land, inherited by Chi 
from his ancestors, and valued at 516 taels, was 
left to keep him from starvation. Thus, through 
no fault of his own, his wealth and comfort were 
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taken from him, and he was ordered to return 
home to meditate upon his crime. Arriving 
home the middle of May, he became ill and died, 
early in July. 

Ch'i Shao-nan left several important works in 
addition to the official compilations which he 
helped to edit. Most outstanding is the tKM, 
Shui-iao tH-ka7ig, 28 chiian — a work on the 
watercourses of China and its dependencies, first 
j)rinted in 1776 and several times thereafter. 
He gathered materials for it when he was con- 
jiected with the above-mentioned Ta ChHiig 
iA'ung chih, and edited it after his retirement. 
He also edited, together with Wang Hang (see 
under Li £), the gazetteer, TFe??- 

chou-fti chih'Z^ chiian, printed in 1760. Another 
work attributed to him \vas a chronology of 
Chinese history, Li-tai ti<oang 

nieii-piao, 13 chiian, which was reprinted and 
supplemented by Juan Fu (see under Juan Yuan) 
in 1824. W. F, IMayers’ The Chinese Reader^s 
Manual (p. xiv) states that “Upon it, and the 
[Li4ai]Chi-yuan pien of Li Chao-lo [q, i>.] . . . the 
dynastic tables given in Part III [of Mayers' 
Manml] are based.” The original edition, 
probably in 4 chilaji, was printed by Chfi's 
disciple, Tai Tien-ssii (T. b. 

1746?, a chin-skih of 1796), who also sponsored 
the printing of the above-mentioned Shui-tao 
iH-kang, and Chh's collected poems, 

Pao4un t^ang sMh-ch^ao, 6 chuan (1808). 
In 1797 the printing of Chfi’s collected prose 
works, Pachlun t^ang wen-ch‘ao (^SCl^), 8 chiian, 
was sponsored by Ch'in Ying (see under Chfin 
Hui-t^ien). Another literary collection, entitled 
Pao4un t^ang chi-ku lu (^“^f*^) or wai-chi 
(^H), 12 chiian, was printed in 1888. In 
1767, Just before he was arrested, Chfi edited a 
condensed gazetteer of the famous mountains 
in his native district, entitled ill 
Tien-fai-shan fang-wai chih yao, 10 chiian, of 
which an original edition is preserved in the 
library of Congress. 


ll/311/6a; 2/71/55b; 3/82/7a; 4/32/4b; 20/2/00 
(portrait); Ch^uan Tsu-wang [g. v.], Kung-chii 
cheng-shih lu p. 61a, Hor date of birth; 
T^ai-chou-fu chih (1926) 73/12a; T^ai-chou-fu chih 
(1936) 103/16b; Portrait in ChHng-ho, vol, V, 
t) 0 . 1 (July 1, 1934); Pao4un Vang w^n-cJVao in 
Yil-yuan U'ung-shu (1935); see bibl. 
under Chh Chou-hua.] 
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CH‘I-ying (Kiying) (T. d. 1858, 

June 29, official and diplomat, member of the 
Manchu Plain Blue Banner, was an imperial 
clansman. He was probably descended from 
Miirhaci, a brother of the founder of the Ch'ing 
Dynasty (see under Nurhaci). His grandfather, 
Ping-wen (1730-1812), a censor during the 
middle 'of the Ch hen-lung period, was exiled to 
Hi for offending the emperor in a memorial. 
Chh-ying's father, Lu-k'ang (d. January, 

1810), was first a se^cretary in the Imperial Clan 
Court and later served as Grand Secretary 
(1804-11) and as commandant of the Peking 
Gendarmerie (1802-06, 1809-11). He was de- 
graded in 1811 when he was accused of failing to 
prohibit gambling among the servants of high 
officials and those in his own home. In 1813, 
while serving as lieutenant-general of the Plain 
Yellow Banner, several soldiers under his charge 
joinea the rebels who attacked the palaces in 
Peking (see under Min-ning). He was then sent 
to Mukden as an exile among the imperial 
clansmen (see under Yung-yen) and died there. 

Chh-ying, like his father, began his career in 
the Imperial Clan Court where he served suc- 
cessively as a supernumerary secretary (1806-08), 
as registrar (1808-13), as assistant adminstrator 
(1813), and as administrator (1813-19). In the 
meantime he served for a year (1815-16) as 
superintendent of customs at Shanhaikuan. In 
1819 he was promoted to be a reader, and in 1820 
a sub-chancellor of the Grand Secretariat. After 
Emperor Hsiian-tsung ascended the throne 
(1820), he gave Ch'i-ying the concurrent post of 
superintendent of the Summer Palace (Ytian- 
ming Yiian). From 1823 to 1836 Ch'i-ying held 
the following posts: junior vice-president of the 
Court of Colonial Affairs (1823), of the Board of 
War (1823-24), of the Board of Works (1825-26), 
and of the Board of Revenue (1826-29); senior 
vice-president of the Board of War (1824-25); 
president of the Board of Ceremonies (1829-34), 
of the Board of Works (1834), of the Board of 
Revenue (1834-36), and of the Board of Civil 
Appointments (1836). In the meantime he 
held many concurrent posts, such as minister of 
the Imperial Household, commandant of the 
Peking Gendarmerie (1827-37) and lieutenant- 
general of various banners. In 1836 he was sent 
to investigate certain corrupt officials in Kiangsi 
and to conduct a trial in Canton. 

Soon after leaving Peking, however, he was 
accused of illegally releasing a eunuch charged 
with gambling. For this he was punished in 
November 1836 by being deprived of his high 
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offices and degraded to the rank of vice-president 
of a Board.", Early in 1837 he again became 
junior vice-president of the Board of War and in 
April of the same year military lieutenant-gover- 
: nor of JehoL From June 1838 to March 1842 he 
served as military governor of Sh^ng-ching, which 
entailed residence at Mukden. During these 
years he was engaged in suppressing the smug- 
gling of opium and in preparing the coastal de- 
fenses of the Liaotung Peninsula against a 
possible raid by the British fleet, then at %var 
with China (see under Lin Ts^-hsli, Ch^i-shan, 
and I-shan) . After the British expedition under 
Sir Henry Pottinger 1789--1856) ca,p- 

tured Chenhai, Chekiang (October 10, 1841), 
coastal defenses in the northern provinces were 
rigorously looked after, Chl-ying being in charge 
of fortifying those of the northeast. 

In March 1842 Ch'i-ying was appointed Tartar 
General of Canton- with orders to hasten to his 
new post. But on the way he w’as detained at 
Hangchow to act as Tartar General of that city, 
as the British troops, having already taken 
several cities, were then advancing from Ningpo 
and Chenhai. Given concurrently the title of 
Imperial Commissioner to deal with the British, 
he arrived at Hangchow on May 11. Seven 
days later the British took the coastal town of 
Cha-pffi, thus threatening Hangchow. Chfl-ying 
went to Kasiiing to strengthen the defenses, and 
in the meantime sent I-li-pu [q, another 
Imperial Clansman, to the British headquarters 
at Cha-pffi to negotiate an exchange of prisoners. 
On May 25 Ch^i-ying was ordered to leave Hang- 
chow for Canton, but on June 5 he received 
instructions to remain in Chekiang to take charge 
of any peace negotiation with the British. But 
as the conflict extended into Kiangsu — Shanghai 
falling on June IQ— he proceeded to Sungkiang 
and then to Soochow. At this time the emperor 
still hoped to continue hostilities, and so denied a 
plea by Niu Chien (T. H. 

ckin-shih of 1814, d. 1858), governor-general at 
Nanking after 1841, to accept the terms of the 
British and put an end to the war. On or about 
July 15, 1842 Chfl-ying reported to the emperor 
that the military resistance had crumbled and 
that a hasty decision must be made concerning 
the future course. But before this report reached 
Peking the emperor had already seen the neces- 
sity for peace, and on July 16 sent secret orders 
to Chh-ying to accept the British terms — orders 
which were repeated ten days later. In the 
meantime the British fleet advanced up the 
Yangtze Eiver, taking Chinkiang on July 20 
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and threatening Nanking. On August 11 Ch‘i- 
ying arrived at Nanking with full authority to 
conclude a treaty, and negotiations began on the 
following day. As a result the Treaty of Nan- 
king was signed on August 29; Pottinger repre- 
senting Britain, Chfl-ying, I-Ii-pu, and Niu 
Chien representing China. The treaty con- 
tained thirteen articles, granting to England: 
cession of the island of Hong Kong; payment of 
an indemnity of twonty-one million dollars; 
opening of five ports — Canton, Amoy, Foochow, 
Ningpo and Shanghai— to foreign trade; and 
diplomatic equality between Chinese and British 
high officials. Of the indemnity, six miflion 
dollars were designated as compensation to 
British merchants whose opium was seized and 
destroyed by Lin Tse-hsii [g. t’.]. Thus the war, 
which began in part owing to China’s desire to 
prohibit the importation of opium, was con- 
cluded with a treaty that tacitly recognized the 
trade in that drug. Chfl-ying requested Pot- 
tinger to put a stop to the growing of the opium 
poppy in British dominions, but the latter de- 
clined to heed the request on the ground that if 
England ceased to sell opium other nations would 
take over the trade, Pottinger pointed out that 
if the Chinese people stopped using the drug, and 
if their officials proved incorruptible, the trade 
would cease of itself. After being paid in full 
the first installment of the indemnity the British 
fleet, in accordance with the terms of the treaty, 
left the Yangtze River for Canton where further 
negotiations were to be held. I-li-pu was sent 
to Canton as Tartar General and Imperial Com- 
missioner to negotiate with the British envoy. 
In October 1842 Chh-ying replaced Niu Chien 
as governor-general of Kiangsu, Kiangsi, and 
Anhwei. On March 5, 1843 I-li-pu died and 
Chfl-ying was sent to Canton to continue the 
negotiations. On June 26 Chfl-ying and Pot- 
tinger exchanged at Hong Kong the ratifications 
of the Treaty of Nanking and signed the Declara- 
tion of Transit Duties. On October 8 they 
signed the supplementary Treaty of the Bogue 
(Hu-men-chai j^f^ ’^) which contained details 
governing the execution of the Treaty of Nan- 
king. This supplementary treaty, which was 
superseded in 1858 by the Treaty of Tientsin 
(see under Kuei-liang), is important because it 
granted consular jurisdiction and other extra- 
territorial rights to the British, and contained 
the ^^most-favored-nation clause” upon which 
was based the claim that any privileges granted 
by China to one country might be demanded by 
the other treaty powers. 
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After concluding t,he treaties with Pottinger, 
Ch‘i-ying returned to Nanking. In February 
1844 the United States^ commissioner, Caleb 
Cushing (M#, 1800-1879), arrived at Macao 
and informed the acting governor-general, Ch'eng 
Yii-ts^ai (T. cMn-sUh of 1811, 

d. 1858), that the American mission intended to 
go to Peking. To prevent Cushing from doing 
so Ch^i-ying was quickly sent from Nanking to 
Canton and was made (April 1844) governor- 
general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi with full 
powers to conduct foreign affairs at the five ports. 
The negotiation between Ch‘i-ying and Cushing 
began on June 17, 1844 and on July 3 they signed 
the Treaty of Wanghia a village north 

of Macao). The treaty granted to the United 
States all the privileges enjoyed by the British, 
including clear stipulations concerning the extra- 
territorial rights of foreigners. Subsequently 
Ch'i-ying signed two other treaties: with France 
on October 24, 1844 and with Sweden and Nor- 
way on November 20, 1847. Among those who 
assisted him in the negotiations w^ere Huang 
fin-t^ung (original ming T. 

mu, H. mn. chin-shih of 1826, d. 

ca. 1882 age 83), and P^an Shih-ch^^ng (see under 
P^an Chen-ch‘^ng). 

Ch^i-ying, as signer of these treaties, had no 
conception of their far-reaching effects on China. 
The most crucial stipulation-consular jurisdic- 
tion — ^was probably regarded by Chinese officials 
as the most expedient way to escape the difficulty 
of administering justice to foreigners. Even 
Emperor Hstian-tsung, when commenting on the 
terms of the Treaty of Nanking, seems to have 
been concerned merely about the pajonent of the 
indemnity, and instructed Ch'i-ying himself to 
find ways of doing it. Chfi-ying accomplished 
this task in a few years by forcing the former 
Hong Merchants to assume part of the burden, 
the rest being borne by the provincial treasuries. 
Thus the emperor was content, and entrusted 
Chh-ying with full power to conduct foreign 
affairs for the empire. In 1845 Chfi-ying was 
made Associate Grand Secretary, though residing 
at Canton; and early in 1846, at the triennial 
inspection of high officials, he was commended for 
his excellent services. Possibly the emperor 
reasoned that Ch‘i-ying's conciliatory policy 
towards the British was advantageous to the 
Manchus who could thus preserve their strength 
for ruling the country (see under Mu-chang-a). 
Chh-ying's policy of consideration and deference 
to foreigners was a new departure in Chinese 
officialdom, and gained for him widespread com- 


mendation in the West. In 1847 a Chinese 
junk, named K6 Ying, visited Providence, Rhode 
Island, and other United States ports. 

However, further troubles wdth foreigners were 
already brewing. Sentiment in Canton ran 
high against British insistence on the right to 
enter the \valled city of Canton. Prior to this 
time the Cantonese had looked down upon 
foreigners and could not bear to make this con- 
cession to the British. Moreover, during the 
years 1843-48 disturbances had occurred when 
foreigners wandered from the factories on the 
Pearl River. In retaliation the British governor 
of Hong Kong, Sir John Francis Davis 
1795-1890) led a small flotilla to^vard Canton 
(April 3, 1847) and Chfi-ying was forced to 
promise that the British might enter the city two 
years later, that is, in 1849. However, Ch^i- 
ying failed to make a full report to Peking on this 
matter, and the promise was not kept by his 
successor, lisii Kuang-chin [g. «?.]. Chfi-ying 
was annoyed with the Cantonese for causing the 
trouble and reported that the mobs were incited 
by rogues and gangsters. He denounced those 
officials of Peking who vainly imagined these 
mobs as competent to resist foreigners. Early in 
1848 he executed four culprits wdio led a band 
which killed six British subjects. By these acts 
he antagonized not only the Cantonese but many 
officials in Peking who accused him of being an 
oppressor of the people and an ally of Westerners. 
These voices probably influenced Emperor 
Hsuan-tsung in recalling Chfi-ying to Peking in 
February 1848 and retaining him there. A new 
policy of relaxing control of the anti-foreign 
elements at Canton then began, and this resulted 
in the Second British War (see under Yeh 
Ming-ch'^n). 

In Peking Chh-ying was accorded various 
honors. At first he served as an Associate Grand 
Secretary, holding concurrently the lucrative 
post of superintendent of Customs and Octroi of 
Peking. Late in 1848 he was made a Grand 
Secretary. But before long Emperor Hsiian- 
tsung died and Ch‘i-ying and his party fell into 
disfavor with the new emperor, Wen-tsung. In 
May 1850 he submitted a memorial advising the 
young emperor to discard men of little ability, 
even though they were known as ^ ^models of high 
conduct^' {chun-’tm ^‘?*), and to appoint men of 
talent, even though others called them ^ ^inferior 
men^\ (hsiao-jen /J>A)- His intention was as 
laudable as his w^ording was unfortunate, for if 
the emperor had followed his advice the officials 
who were dismissed would have designated them- 
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selves cMn-fe^ and those who were appointed to under Kuei-Iiang) were, dispatched to Tientsin 
office would have been branded as hsiao-jen, . as Imperial Commissioners, but their authority 
Ch'i-ying ' Was severely Teprimanded for this was .questioned by ; the allies. On June 1/they 
memorial and thereafter he remained at home on were instructed by the emperor to consent to 
the plea of illness. On November 30, 1850 he anything not too disastrous to China, and a day 
was denounced by the emperor for having op- later Ch^i-ying was sent to Tientsin to, help them 
pressed the people to please foreigners and for in the negotiations with the allies and with the 
having overstated to the throne the pov»’er of envoys of the United States and Russia. /Ch^i" 
British resistance. In the same edict Mu- ying was given the rank of vice-president of a 
chang-a [g. y.] was condemned for making false Board with authority to conduct foreign affairs, 
reports to Emperor Hstian-tsung and for sup- He was selected mainly because he had negotiated 
pressing Lin Tse-hsti and other patriots, the earlier treaties and v/as known to Westerners. 
Although it was not mentioned in the edict, the Old and half blind, he accepted the appointment, 
fact that the British had addressed letters to probably in the hope of retrieving his standing. 
Ch^i-ying and Mu-chang-a (see under I-chu) was On June 3 the emperor ordered him to use the 
one of the causes of their downfall. Mu-chang-a seal of the governor-general of Chihli in sum- 
was discharged and Chi-ying was degraded to moning troops or issuing orders and hoped that 
a fifth rank official and an expectant assistant when Kuei-liang and Hua-sha-na encountered 
department director in one of the Six Boards, difficulties in the negotiations, Ch‘i-ying would 

In 1852 Chff-ying was appointed an assistant come to their aid by granting more concessions, 
department director of the Board of Works. Special seals were made for the three commission- 
A year later he was sent to serve on the staff ers. While the first two commissioners were 
of Mien-yu (see under A"ung-yen), commander- conferring with the envoys of the four countries, 
in-chief of the forces guarding Peking against the Chfi-ying arrived in Tientsin (June 6) but was 
Taiping invaders. Early in 1853 Chfi-ying, denied a meeting with the British and French 
Mu-chang-a, Cho Ping-tfien (T. envoys, although he was respectfully received 

H. tStt, 1782-1855, posthumous name by the Americans and Russians. The British 
Grand Secretary 1841-55), and fifteen commissioners, suspecting that Chfi-ying might 
other affluent men in Peking were ordered by the put obstacles in the path of the negotiations, 
emperor to make contributions to the depleted preferred to deal with the less experienced Kuei- 
national treasury for use in fighting the rebels. Hang and Hua-sha-na. On June 11 Thomas 
According to Ch'ung-shih [g. t?.], who was one of Francis Wade (see under Tso Tsung-t^ang) and 
the fifteen contributors, the three old ministers H. N. Lay (^^^), interpreters for the British 
together were forced by the commissioners, mission, called on the three commissioners to 
Mien-yu, I-hsin, and Seng-ko-lin-chfin [gg. v.], to demand their written consent to the British terms 
])ay forty thousand taels. For this contribution, of peace. At this meeting Wade and Lay pro- 
Chfi-ying was decorated, early in 1854, with the duced a memorial which thirteen years previously 
symbols of a fourth rank official. However, in Chfi-ying had written about Westerners and how 
1855 his son, Chfing-hsi a brigade-general, to deal with them. This memorial was found, 

was banished for borrowing money from his with other documents, in the yamen of Yeh 
subordinates and for establishing near Peking, Ming-ch^en [g. v.] when Canton fell in 1857. 
without permission, an office for distributing The interpreters seized upon certain remarks in 
horses to the various regiments. Chfi-ying was that memorial as hostile to Westerners and as 
condemned to dismissal and imprisonment for ground for their fear that Chfi-ying’s participa- 
sending letters through this office when aware tion would wreck the negotiations. By bullying 
that his act was illegal. He was imprisoned in and threatening, Wade and Lay finally obtained 
the Imperial Clan Court but was probably re- from the commissioners a written document 
leased in a short time. virtually consenting to all the British demands. 

When in 1858 the British and French allies This was the last official act of Chfi-ying, and so 
forced their way to Tientsin, they threatened to frightened was he by the attitude of the inter- 
advance on Peking if high officials with fuU preters that he hastily left Tientsin the following 
powers ^like those bestowed on Chfi-ying [in day (June 12). Kuei-liang and Hua-sha-na, who 
1842]^^ were not sent immediately to open nego- probably suspected that Chfi-ying was sent to 
tiations with them (see under Kuei-liang). On spy upon them, reported that his presence might 
May 28, 1858 Kuei-liang and Hua-sha-na (see jeopardize the peace conference. On seeing the 
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report Emperor W^n-tsung ordered Gh^i-ying 
to remain at Tientsin, but he did not comply. 

At Tungchow he was arrested for disobedience 
and was escorted to Peking for trial. Those 
princes who had recommended his participation 
in the negotiations were reprimanded and given 
light punishments. Many princes and high 
officials conducted the trial which sentenced 
Chh-ying to imprisonment awaiting execution. 
Some officials, especially Su-shun [q, t;.], desired 
his immediate execution. On June 28 the report 
of the signing of the treaty with Britain (June 26) 
reached Peking, and on the following day the 
emperor issued a long edict condemning Ch- i-jdng 
for disobedience, for trying to shift his responsi- 
bility to others, and for leaving his post without 
sufficient reason and without permission. The 
emperor, to be “just and gracious”, ordered 
Chh-ying to commit suicide. It is said that 
he took poison. Thus ended the life of an 
Imperial Clansman who had served for fifty-two 
years under three emperors. 

Chfi-ying can scarcely be blamed for his 
blunder in concluding treaties which have since 
been such a burden on China. His chief failing 
was his limited knowledge of the outside world; 
but in his time there were few, if any, who knew 
any more of that world than he. As to his at- 
tainments in Chinese literature very Httle is 
known. With the help of his secretaries he 
edited and printed in 1827 the collected works of 
the T^ang statesman, Lu Chih (see under Lu 
Hsin-ylian), which are entitled 
Lu Hsuarhkung c¥ua7i^ch% 24 chuan. The first 
22 chiian are based on the edition printed in 1723 
by Nien K^ng-yao [g. v.]j with a preface by 
Emperor Shih-tsung. Ch‘i-ying added to Nien^s 
edition the last 2 chiian containing supplements 
to Lu^s works and biographical information. 
Nien K^ng-yao was a famous general who, like 
Ch‘i-ying, ended his career by being ordered to 
commit suicide. 


[l/376/4b; 2/40/35a; 3/37/39a; C/i'ow-pan i^u 
shih-^mo (see under I-hsin), Hsien-feng period; 
Williams, S. Wells, The Middle Kingdom (Rev. ed. 
1883), VoL II, 653-54, (with Chfi-ying^s portrait 
and his signature in Chinese and in Manchu); 
Williams, Frederick W., B, Wells Williams (1889), 
pp. 126, 268, 277 ; Oliphant, Laurence, Narrative of 
the Earl of Elgin^s Mission to China and Japan 
(1859), Vol. I, pp. 351-76; Tsiang T'ing-fu 

Chin. 

iai ChunQ'-kuo waLchiao shih iziX-liao chLyao 
Jt/1 12-162; Kuo, P. C., A Critical Study of the 
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First Anglo-Chinese War (1935); Davis, John 
Francis, China during the War and since the Peace 
(1852), 2. Yols.; Rhode Island Historical Society 
Collections vol. XXVII, no. 1 (Jan, 1934); Hsia 
Hsieh (H- SS)- Chung-hsi 

chi-shihf chiian 8-14; Scarth, John, Twelve Years in 
China (1860); Chao-lien [g. a^.], Hsiao4Hng tsa-lu^ 
chiian S; Ning-yang hsien-chih (Shan- 

tung), 1904, 12/63a; I~k6ng, Chi-iu peLfan, p. 14a 
(see under Yin-iu).] 

Fang Chao-tinG' 

CH‘I Ytin-shih *Bii± (T. H. 

ISlUi 1751-1815, May 5, historian, was 

a native of Shou-yang, Shansi. He became a 
pa-kung in 1777 and a chil-jin in the autumn of 
the same year. In the following year he took 
his chin-shih degree and was selected a member of 
the Hanlin Academy. Appointed a compiler in 
the State Historiographer's Office, he participated 
for eight years in the compilation of the 

Wat-fan Ming-ku HuL 
pu wang hung piao-chuan — a topographical and 
historical study of the frontiers of Inner and 
Outer Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet — com- 
missioned in 1779. The work has several sup- 
plements by later compilers. From informa- 
tion acquired in this task Ch^i Ytin-shih compiled 
a chronological history of the same region, en- 
titled Huang-ch^ao Fan-pu 

ya^hliiehj 18 chiian, with supplementary tables 
comprising 4 chiian. This latter work, first 
printed by his son, Chfi Chiin-tsao [g. v.], in 
1845, inspired Chang Mu [g. ?;.] to write his 
Mtig-ku yvrmu chi. From 1791 to 1804 Ch'i 
Ytin-shih held various posts in the Board of 
Revenue. A collection of memorials and reports 
which he drafted on the problem of grain trans- 
port in the years 1799-1800, entitled BMM 
Chi-kkig pien, 2 chiian, was printed in 1894 in the 
ChinrckH t^ang ts^ung-shu (see under Wang Hsien). 
In 1801 Chh became overseer of the Coinage 
Office, but owing to a deficit in the accounts was 
dismissed (1804). He was tried and banished 
(1805) to Hi where he stayed until 1809, in which 
year he was pardoned. 

During his exile Chh Ytin-shih had charge of 
the compilation of a local history of Sinkiang 
sponsored by Sung- 3 mn [g. v.] governor-general of 
Ili. This work was later completed by Hsti 
Sung [g. V.] and received from the emperor the 
title Hsin-chiang chih liieh (see under Sung-ytin), 
As a result of his experience in Sinkiang Ch^i 
Ytin-shih left the following works dealing with 
that region: Hsi-ch^ui tsung- 
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t‘ung shih-liiehj 12 cfiuan^ whicli is the original 
draft of the above-mentioned Hsin-chiang chih 
lueh; Hsi~ch^ui ya(hlue\ 4 chuan; 

Hsi'-yit shih4ij 1 ckilan; and 

chvrchih tz% a collection of 100 
poems. The first of the above-mentioned works 
was printed about 1811 and was later reprinted 
by his son, Ch^i Chun-tsao, in 1839, together 
with the 100 poems. The second and the third 
were included in the Yueh-ya4^ang U^ung-shu 
(see under Wu Ch^ung-yiieh), though the second 
had been printed by Ch'i Chun-tsao in 1846. 
After Chh Ytin-shih returned from his exile, he 
joined Sung-yiin^s secretarial staff when the 
latter was governor -general of Kiangsu, Kiangsi 
and Anhwei (1810*~11). He then taught for two 
years in the Lan-shan Academy (|§ 
at Lanchow, Kansu; and still later at Paoting, 
Chihli, where he died. 

Chh Yun-shih had six sons, the best known 
being the fifth and sixth, namely, Chh Chun-tsao 
and Chfi Su-tsao (T. 1801-1853). 

The latter, a cMn-shih of 1838, died at his post of 
financial commissioner of Chiang-ning (Nanking) 
a few days before the fall of that city into the 
hands of the Taipings. He was canonized 
as Wen-chieh 


[l/490/14b; 2/72/39b; 3/132/3a; Shou-yang hsien 
chih (1890) 8/15a; 5/57/18b (for Ch‘i Su-tsao).] 

Tu LiEN-cnt; 

CHIA-chfing, reign-title of Yung-yen [g. y.]. 
CHIANG Ch'^n-ying (T. H. 

1628-1699, scholar and author, was a 
native of Tz^ti-chfi, Chekiang, and a great- 
grandson of Chiang Ying-lin (ckin-sMh 

of 1583, d. 1630), one of the first metropolitan 
censors to memorialize the throne in protest 
against alleged mistreatment of the heir-ap- 
parent, Chu Ch^ang-lo [g. v.]. Chiang Ch^^n- 
ying distinguished himself, even in youth, as a 
» scholar and essayist and was frequently called 
upon to write prefaces to books by well-known 
contemporaries. Nevertheless, he faded repeat- 
edly in the civil service examinations. Despite 
this handicap he attracted the attention of the 
emperor — along with Chu I-tsun [g. v,] and Yen 
Sheng-sun (see under P‘an Lei) — a circumstance 
that caused the three, none of whom had taken a 
high degree, to be known as “the three cotton- 
clothed scholars^’ or commoners. In 

1679 his two friends succeeded in passing the 
special examination known as p<h-hsueh hung- 
iz% (see under P'^ng Sun-yii) but he himself was 
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prevented from taking it because of the unpre- 
meditated negligence of his sponsor, Yeh Fang-ai 
[g. v.\, in failing to transmit Ms name to the 
authorities. Chagrined at Ms oversight, Yeh 
nevertheless saw to it that CMang was ap- 
pointed one of the compilers of the Ming dynastic 
history {Ming-shih) ^long with other scholars 
who had passed the coveted examination. 

Chiang Ch^^n-ying’s contribution to the Ming- 
shih was the section on law, Hdng-fa 

chihf wMch, though considerably shortened in 
the final draft of 1739, nevertheless retained the 
substance of the material wMch he assembled 
and at the same time preserved sometMng of his 
admirable style. It is a clear, carefully written 
document tracing the historical changes of the 
more important sections of the code throughout 
the dynasty. In describing the application of 
the law he was especially critical, denouncing the 
cruel practices wMch arose at the beginning of 
the Ming dynasty whereby officials were flogged 
in court for certain crimes. He pointed out that 
many offenders were executed without due pro- 
cesses of law by the “military officials and the 
despicable eunuchs” into whose hands “the fate 
of both the Court and the country had 
passed . . . In addition to the monograph on 
law, he contributed 4 chiian of biographies to 
the section known as Lieh-chuan and 2 

chuan to the section on hereditary native chief- 
tains, T^u-ssU chuan 

In 1689 Chiang Ch^en-ying assisted Hsii 
Chfien-hstieh [g. v.] in the compilation of the 
Ta-Ch%ng i-t^ung chih, or “Comprehensive Geog- 
raphy of the Empire”, contributing essays on the 
defenses of the coast and the Yangtze River. 
These essays may be seen in their original form 
in his first book of collected prose, 

Chan-yuan wei-ting kao, which he brought to- 
gether in 6 chitan about this time and which was 
re-edited by Huang Shu-lin [g. v.] in 1746. This 
work contains, among other items, an interesting 
monograph on Japanese pirates known as 
Wo ¥ou who harassed the China coast in 
the Ming period and when apprehended fre- 
quently gained release by posing as tribute 
bearers. He pointed out that if acceptance of 
such tribute had been stopped and if trade had 
been restricted to specified ports , the trouble 
could have been avoided. 

Finally, in 1693, CMang Ch'eng-ying passed 
the examination for the chu-jin, and in 1697 
at the advanced age of seventy (sm), became a 
chin-shih. When he took the palace examina- 
tions the emperor raised his rank from fourth of 
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the second class to third of the first class return to his native place he perceived that 

hua with a compilership in the, Hanlin : .rebellion was imminent and began to train volun- 

Academy. In 1699 he acted as Assistant Exam- teers to combat it. In 1847 an uprising took 
iner for the Shun»t‘ien provincial examination at place in Hsin-ning which he put down with the 
Peking, the Chief Examiner being Li P'an : help of volunteers. He was rewarded with an 
(T. H. jlij^) who took his in the expectant magistracy and later ■ received ap- 

same year as Chiang (1697) but with the rank of pointment to Hsiu-shui (1849--50) as acting 
chuang-yuan or optimus. Both were accused of magistrate, and then to Li-shui as magistrate, 
irregularities in the examination; Li P^an was As all high officials were requested, at the ac- 
banished, and although it was generally acknowl- cession of Emperor W^n-tsung (1850), to 
edged that Chiang was innocent he died in prison recommend persons worthy of important office, 
before he could be cleared of the charge, much to Chiang was so recommended by his friend, 
the regret of Wang Shih-ch^n [g. r.] who was then Ts^ng Kuo-fan [g. t/.|. But instead of proceeding 
president of the Board of Punishments. to Peking, he returned home to observe the 

Some critics of the famous novel, Hung4ou period of mourning for the death of his father. 
meng or ‘^Dream of the Red Chamber’^ (see About this time Hung Hsiu-ch'uan Ig. i?.] 
under Ts‘ao Chan), have professed to find in the initiated his rebellion in Kwangsi. Grand 
plot and characters of that novel reflections Secretary Sai-shang-a (see under Ch'ung-ch^i) 
(^:Sf) of episodes in the life of Chiang Ch'en- was sent to quell the insurgents and Chiang 
ying. This theory which arose in the middle of Chung-yuan was called from mourning to assist 
the last century was sponsored by Ts^ai Yuan- at the front. His volunteers became known in 
p‘ei (T. 1867-1940), but has been Kwangsi as the ClPu Yung and were the first 

emphatically refuted by Hu Shih (see under contingent of Hunanese to fight outside their 
Ts‘ui Shu). In addition to his fame as an essay- province in the Taiping war. As the war 
ist and poet, Chiang Ch^en-ying gained distinc- progressed in Kwangsi Chiang won a battle and 
tion as a penman, following calligraphic styles was rewarded with the promise of an appoint- 
set by Chung Yu (151-230 A.D.) and Wang ment as first-class sub-prefect, after his period 

Hsi-chih (see under Ch'5n Chao-lun). Several of mourning was ended. Involved in disagree- 

of his published works obtained notice in the ment among the generals about military tactics 

Imperial Caidogm and two were copied into the (see under Hsiang Jung), he became discouraged 
Ssu-tu Manuscript Library (for both see under and retired lor a time from active service. But 
Chi Ytin). His complete works in 1852, when the Taipings threatened Kuei-lin, 

Chiang hskn-sheng ch^iian-chi were collected and he summoned a detachment of 1,000 recruits and 
printed in 1889 in 33 ckiian. His miscellaneous rushed from Hsin-ning to the front. After 

notes on the classics, entitled Chan-yuan winning three battles the siege of Kuei-lin was 

(+LIB)» 1 chuan, is included in the Huang- raised and Chiang was rewarded with the rank 

ChHng ching-chieh (see under Juan Yuan). of a prefect (1852). When the Taipings re- 

treated to Ch^uan-chou with the intention of 

[2/71/20b; 3/122/la; 4/47/la; 20/2/00 with por- invading Hunan by boat, he held them for a 
trait; 26/ll/22b; 29/3/la; 32/8/29a; Tz%-chH- time, but soon they altered their plans and pro- 
hsien chih (1899) 21/18b, 31/17a; Hu ceeded to Hunan overland, taking Tao-chou, 

Shih wH-is'un III, p. 192; M.l/233/lb.] Chiang-hua and other districts. Although 

Ctrus H. Peake Chiang besieged some of them at Ch'en-chou for 
more than a month, the Taipings forced their 
CHIANG Chung-ytian (T. “^5^ H. way through and advanced on Changsha, the 

lllKIS), Aug. 1, 1812-1854, Jan. 15, a native of capita! of Hunan. There Chiang helped to 
Hsin-ning, Hunan, was the organizer of a detach- defend the city. Later the Taipings abandoned 
ment of Hunan volunteers known as Ch^u Yung the siege of Changsha but advanced northward 
who fought against the Taiping rebels, through Yochow to Wuchang and other places 
A chu-jen of 1837, he lived in Peking for several on the Yangtze. Chiang and his men remained 
years until 1844 when he took the. special in Hunan in the winter of 1852 to suppress small 
examination (t;fc1^) granted to those who had uprisings. The following year, as a reward for 
failed three times for the degree. After his prowess in defending Changsha, he was ele- 

passing the examination he was made an expec- vated to the rank of an intendant and then was 
tant director of district schools. Upon his appointed provincial judge of Hupeh where he 
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rendered .good, service. ' ' , Later in': the same ■ year 
(1853) he, , was ' made an assistant com,mander of 
the armies in Kiangnan ' (Kiangsu and Anhwei); 
Before proceeding to Ms headquarters in Kiang- 
nan (see under Hsiang Jung) he submitted an 
eight point memorial to the throne about the 
military situation, ' suggesting among other 
matters the ■' enforcement of military law ■ and 
disciplinary' measures. When he ■ reached 
Kiukiang on Ms way to Kiangnan he learned 
that the , Taipings had left P^^ng-ts^ to attack 
Nanchang. He at once changed his, plans and 
proceeded to the rescue of that city, arriving 
there one day ahead of the Taipings. He was 
besieged at Nanchang from June 22 to September 
24, 1853. When the siege was raised by Lo 
Tse-nan [^. ?;.] and others, CMang was appointed 
governor of Anhwei. At this time the capital of 
that province "was in the hands of the rebels, and 
the new capital, Lu-chou, was threatened. With 
a small force and insufficient provisions he hur- 
ried to the defense of Lu-chou. Besieged by the 
enemy, he fought desperately against an over- 
whehning majority. Though verj^ ill and se- 
verely wounded, he resisted the attack to Ms 
last breath. When Lu-chou was eventually 
captured he ended Ms life by drowning. 

CMang Chung-yiian was posthumously given 
the rank of a governor-general, was canonized 
as Chung-lieh and was granted the minor 

hereditary ranks of ChH-iii yil and Yun-ck'i yiL 
In 1864 his rank was raised to a ChH7ig-ch^e tu yil 
of the third class. He was generous, brave and 
far-sighted; and kind and sincere to Ms officers 
and soldiers who admired Mm, obeyed him, and 
were ready to die for him. A collection of his 
literary works, entitled CMang 

Chung4ieh kung i-cM^ 1 chuan, appeared in 1856. 
A revised edition in 3 chuan^ including a biog- 
raphy of iiim by Kuo Sung-tao [g. t;.], was printed 
in 1898. 

Chiang Chung-yiian was the eldest of four 
brothers. These brothers and several cousins 
participated in the campaign against the Tai- 
pings. One brother, CMang Chung-chi 
(T. 1819-1856), was killed in action 

against the bandits of TMng-ch^^ng, Hupeh, and 
was canonized as Chuang-chieh A cousin, 

Chiang Chung-i (T. 1834?-1863), 

distinguished himself in many battles and suc- 
ceeded CMang Chung-yuan as commander of a 
part of the ChM Yung volunteers. In 1861 
Chiang Chung-i defeated Shih Ta-k^ai [q, v,] in 
Hupeh and forced the war into Szechwan. His 
operations, in 1863, in Kiangsi and southern 
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Anhwei .were very, successful, but he' soon became 
ill and died. Although only thirty sm he was 
posthumously . given the rank of president of a 
Board,- was canonized as Ch^eng-k^o WM’f and 
in 1885 was given the title of -Junior Guardian 
of the Heir Apparent. 


[i/413/la.; 1/435/la; 2/43/la; 5/51 /20a; 5/ 

55/14b; 5/58/12a; 7/26/la; 8/3 J: la; Kuo Sung- 
tao [q. v,]j Yang-cMh shu-wu wen-chi 17/la; 
Huang P'eiig-nien [g. v.] T^ao-lou win-ch‘ao (1923) 
7/lOb.] 

TIjjstg Sstj-Tti 

CHIANG Fan. KM (T. fiili , H. 

Apr. 26, 1761-1831, native of Kaii-ohMan (Yang- 
chow), was a scholar of the Soochow School 
(see under Hui Tung) . His ancestral home was 
in Ghing-te, Anhwei. In his youth he studied 
under Yu Hsiao-k^o and Chiang Sh6ng [qq. il] 
who inspired Mm with the theories of their 
teacher, Hui Tung [g. y.j. Being a student of 
the Classics, he assembled a library, and, before 
a drought devastated his native district in 
1785-86, Ms collection reached some 80,000 
chuan — rivalling that of his fellow townsman, 
Chin £in-fu (see under Ku Kuang-chi). But he 
lost his fortune in the drought and was forced to 
dispose of his library. In 1787 he went to 
Kiangsi and lived thereafter under the patronage 
of officials and influential scholars. In the course 
of his work he travelled in Chihli, Shantung, 
Shansi, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Fukien and Kwang- 
tung, and so had an opportumty to become ac- 
quainted with many scliolars of note in his day. 
The patrons to whom he was most indebted were 
Juan Yuan [g. t^.], a friend of Chiang from early 
days; and Wang CMeh (T. H. 

1725-1805), the chicang-yilan of 1761 
whose literary collection is entitled mmm 
Pao-cMun ko cMj 24 chuan (1815). Wang, being 
a Grand Secretary" from 1787 to 1802, permitted 
Chiang to live at his residence in Peking for 
several years at a time — once about 1791 and 
again about 1797-99. Juan Yuan invited Chiang 
to his headquarters at Shan-yang (Huai-an), 
Kiangsu, where CMang held for a short time 
(1813) the directorship of the Li-cheng (MBE) 
Academy. A few years later Juan invited 
CMang to Canton to share in such editorial 
projects, as the Hucvng-ChHng ching-chieh (see 
under Juan Ytian) and the Kwang- 

tung fung-chihj 334 cMlan^ a general gazetteer of 
Kwangtung province. The latter work was 
compiled during the years 1819-22 and was 
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printed in 1822 and again in 1864 — a copy of the 
reprint being in the Library of Congress. The 
work is famous as one of the best provincial 
gazetteers of the Chhng period. After its com- 
pletion Chiang Fan left Canton for Yangchow. 
Always indiiferent to worldly gain, he spent his 
declining years in poverty. 

An ardent exponent of the School of Han 
Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu and Hui Tung), 
Chiang Fan attempted to draw a sharp line 
between the methods of this school and those 
of other schools which he strongly opposed. 
About 1812 he produced a notable work, 

Han-hsikh shih- 
ch^eng chiy 8 chikin^ consisting of biographies of 
56 scholars of the School of Han Learning. It 
traces the relationship of the various representa- 
tives of the school to each other and describes 
the contributions which each made. This work 
was published by Juan Yuan at Canton in 1818 
and was several times reprinted. Certain edi- 
tions have an appendix containing two other 
works by Chiang Km-cWao ching-shih 
cking-i imi4u 1 chuan^ a bibli- 

ography of important works on the Classics by 
Ch^ing scholars: and Kuo-ch^ao Sung-hmeh yiian- 
yuan chi 2 chilan, consisting of 

biographies of 40 adherents of Sung Neo-Con- 
fucianism (Sung-hsileh or Li-hsilek) in the 
Chhng period. Though written with a strong 
partisan bias, the above-mentioned works are 
noteworthy as the first attempt to set forth sys- 
tematically the history of classical scholarship 
in the Chfing period. 

Chiang Fan wrote a supplement (pu in 4 
ckiian to Hui Tung^s Chou4 shu, which he com- 
pleted about 1784. It was printed in the Hmng’^ 
ChHng ching-chieh. In the field of ancient his- 
tory he left two works: one, entitled 
Li ching win, 4 chimn^ a collection of essays on 
ancient institutions; the other, entitled 
Yueh-hsuan ¥ao, 2 chiian, a study of ancient 
musical instruments. Both were printed in the 
Yilehrya t^ang ts^ung-shu (see under Wu Ch^ung- 
yiieh). In addition to the above-mentioned 
works the following by him may be mentioned: 
Sr-^a hsiao-chien (/]^^), 3 cMan, a study of 
terms and passages in the Mr-ya (see under Ku 
Kuang-chfi) whose exegesis is doubtful; 

Pan-chan chai Vi-ya, 2 chiian, a 
collection of bibliographical and epigraphical 
notes; and Ping-chu shih tsorwki, 

1 chiian, a collection of prose. These works were 
printed in various collectanea. An introduction 
to classical studies, entitled Ching- 
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Imkh jvrmin, 8 chUan, published under Chiang 
Fan^s name, is' believed to 'have been ' written 
by others. 

[2/69/37a;7/36/17a;Morimoto Sugio #2^#, 
Shincho jugaku-shi gaisetsu 
(1930) pp. 117-22; Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao 

Chung-huo chin san- 
pai nien hsfUeh-shu shih (1926) passim; Min Er- 

ch'ang Chiang TOl- 

pHng hsim-sMng nicn-p^u 

Hikomxj Momose 

CHIANG Hsiang d- Oct. 4, 1649, a mative 
of Yli-lin, Shensi, was stationed in 1644 as a 
brigade-general of the Ming army at Hsllan-hua, 
in northern Chihli, .when the rebel leader Li 
Tzii-ch^eng [g. v.] attacked that city on his march 
to the capital. Chiang surrendered, but three 
months later when the Manchus were taking 
Peking he seized the opportunity to attack Li^s 
adherents in Shansi and to capture the city of 
Ta-t^ung. The Manchus made him military 
administrator for the district, and he remained 
in that capacity until the end of 1648 when sud- 
denly he set up the standard of revolt and with 
the aid of other rebel leaders threatened the 
safety of Tai 3 ruan. Government troops under 
the leadership of Dorgon, Nikan (d. 1652), and 
Ajige [gg. v.] gradually suppressed the revolt, and 
on October 4, 1649, the besieged and starving 
garrison of Ta-t^ung murdered Chiang and sur- 
rendered the city. 

I2/^/S4b.l 

George A.' KENNEDY', 

CHIANG Kuang-hsu (T. 

H. J^), 1813-1860, bibliophile and 

scholar, was born of a good family in Chia-shih 
(®^5), a town in the district of Hai-ning, Che- 
kiang. After the death of his father, about the 
year 1822, he was brought up with great care by 
his mother. As he advanced in his studies he 
took an interest in collecting books and in criti- 
cizing texts. In these matters he was influenced 
much by Chfien T^ai-chi [g. v,] with whom he was 
on intimate terms throughout his life. By 1841 
Chiang’s collection, in his studio named Pieh-hsia 
chai JSflT' is said to have reached some 50,000 
ckiian. On the basis of this rich collection he 
edited two collectanea of rare works: Piehrhsia 
chai ts‘ung-shu and SM-wen tzu-chiu, 

each containing about 25 items. These two col- 
lectanea were printed seriatim during the second 
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quarter of the 19th century, and after re-editing' 
in 1856; were reprinted.' .The. printing-blocks for' 
this, edition were, destroyed- by fire during the 
Taiping Rebellion, but a new edition appeared 
in Shanghai in 1923-24. Chiang published in 
1851 a collection of criticisms on the texts of 
fourteen classics under the title 
Chiao-pu yu4u — a work later reprinted by his 
son, Chiang. -.Tfing-fu (T. 

H. SiS), B, chin-shih of 1890. ■ Chiang Kuang- 
iisti was an intelligent collector of ancient bronzes, 
paintings and calligraphy. About the year 1856 
he published a collection of miscellaneous remarks 
on bibliography and epigraphy in 6 chilan under 
the title Tmg-hu ts^ung-chi. , This 

work was reprinted by Miao Chfiian-sun (see 
under Chang Chih-timg) in his 
Yiln tzu4sai-¥an ts^img-shu (1883). In most of 
the afore-mentioned undertakings Chiang was 
assisted by several local scholars whom he 
patronized. Among them may be mentioned 
Hsu Kuang-chfing (T. 

H. original p^|g|) 

and Kuan Tfing-fen (T. MMh H. MM 

1797-1880). The latter was a brilliant 
student of bibliography and of the history of his 
native region who excelled also as a painter of 
orchids. Among some twenty works by Kuan 
may be mentioned the Eat- 

chiang ching-cM chu4u k^aOy 22 chilan^ a bibliog- 
raphy of his native district (Hai-ning), which 
was printed in 1921 with a supplement in 2 chiian 
by Chiang Hsueh-chien (T. 

H. under the new title Hai- 

chiang i-we?i ckih It was reprinted 

as part of the Hai-ning chou-chih 

kao (1922). 

Chiang Kuang-hsii was also a good poet and a 
painter, some of his poems being published under 
the title Hua-shu ts^ao-Vang 

yin-kao. He patronized many impecunious 
poets, allowing them to live in his residence. In 
1859 when the Taipings invaded Chekiang he 
lived temporarily at the home of Kuan Tfing-fen 
and then took refuge in a rural district. In 1860 
the Taipings burnt and pillaged Chia-shih, the 
town where his home was situated. In conse- 
quence most of his collections and the manu- 
script drafts of his unpublished works were 
destroyed or dispersed. He died broken-hearted 
at the close of that year. An annotated cata- 
logue of his collection of paintings and cal- 
ligraphy, compiled by him with the assistance of 
Hsti Kuang-chfing's younger brother, Hsii 
Kuang-ehih (T. H. 
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d. 1855), was partly preserved by 
' Kuan^ Tfing-fen. The latter . re-edited it in 7 
cMan under the title shu-hua hi 

This work was printed in the 
Chiang-Bhih chu-cMn pan tsHmg-shu (see under 
P'an Shih-en). 

■ One of Ciiiang's sons, Chiang Hsiieh-p^u 
(T. s», ^III, H. Ml, HE, 1846- 
1890), graduated as chii-jin in 1875, and served 
in the Chekiang Printing Office (^CE®^^) for 
about ten years. About 1888 he was invited by 
Chang Chih-tung [q. ?;.] to Canton where he was 
made head of the newly-established Kuang-ya 
Printing Office (see under Chang). In 1S89 he 
was assistant examiner of Kwangtung province. 
Chiang Hsiieh-p^u is said to have published sev- 
eral small collections of his own literary works, 
among them: shih-IUj 2 chiian; 

£4u wtn4u 2 cMcrn; and E4ii c ha-chi 

(i^LfS), 8 chiian. He was an intimate friend of 
Yu Yiieh [g. v,]. 


[Yell Ch'ang-ch‘ih (see under P'an Tsu-yin) 
7"s‘ang-shu chi-shih shih (1910) 6/42b, 48b; Hai- 
ning chou-chih kao, chiian 15 and 29; Yu Yiieh, 
CWun-tsai i^ang tsa-iotn wu-pien (^3SC3l|§) 

5/5a; Library Science Quarterly III, No. 3 (1929), 
portrait of Chiang Kuang-hsii and painting of 
Pieh-hsia chai.] 

liiROMU Momose 

CHIANG Liang-chfi WH) 

1722-1789, official and writer, was a native of 

Ch'uan-chou, Kwangsi. He was the second son 
of Chiang Lin (T. H. 1694- 

1748) who was a chin^shih of 1715 and a corrector 
in the Hanlin Academy, and who after filling- 
several posts as prefect served as salt-controller 
in Chihli from 1736 to 1740. Chiang Liang-chfi 
and his eider brother, Chiang Liang-i 
(T. li. passed the provincial exami- 

nation in the same year (1747), but Liang-chfi 
became a chin-shih in 1751, three years earlier 
than his brother. When Emperor Kao-tsung 
had the State Plistoriographer’s Office re-opened 
about 1765 in order to revise the biographies for 
the official history of the reigning dynasty Chiang 
Liang-chfi, then a compiler in the Hanlin 
Academy, was appointed one of the editors. In 
this capacity he had access to the ^Veritable 
records” (^#1) of the dynasty, and from tliem 
he copied, in condensed form, documents of 
importance dating from the time of Nurhaci 
[g. V,] to the beginning of the reign of Emperor 
Kao-tsung (1735). This record he arranged 
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chronologically in 32 chiXan and printed under 
the title Tung-hm lu^ “Records from 

within the Eastern Flowery Gate/' in reference 
to the great east gate (Tung-hua M^n) of the 
Palace area, near which the State Histori- 
ographer's Office was located. This work was 
expanded by Wang Hsien-ch^ien 
(T. 1842^1918) who'' added "data 

about later reigns. After the compilation of 
Chiang's edition of the Tung-hm Im the Ching 
official history was subjected to several revisions, 
hence Chiang's version preserves some passages 
which cannot be found in the revised history. 
There is a manuscript copy in 16 chiian in the 
Kuo-hsiieh Library, Nanking. 

Chiang Liang-ch^i served for five years 
(1779'"84) as vice-governor and commissioner of 
education of F6ng-t^ien-fu. RecaEed to Peking, 
he was promoted to the directorship of the Court 
of the Imperial Stud, and made inspector of a 
school for imperial clansmen. On February 14, 
1785 (the fiftieth anniversary of the accession of 
Emperor Kao-tsung) Chiang was honored by an 
invitation to the Banquet for Elderly Men 
{CNien-sou yen, see under Liang Kuo-chih). 
Later he was made commissioner in the Office of 
Transmission. He died in Peking, but was 
buried in his native district. 

Chiang Liang-chfi is said to have been an able 
calligrapher and also to have composed several 
volumes of poems. 


[Ch^ilan-’chou chih (1799) 6/6b, 8/49a-63a; Wang 
Chiang [q, Hu-hai w^n-chuan 52/13b; Chi-fu 
t*ung-chih (see Huang P‘6ng-men) 30 /48b,* 
Shtng-ching t^ung-chih (1778) 41 /7b; 

ChHen-sou yen shih (1785), 3/21a, for date of 
birth; Biggerstafi, Knight, “Some Notes on the 
Tung-hua lu and the Shih4u'\ Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies j vol. 4, no. 2, July 1939.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHIANG Sheng UM (T. MM. MB 
H. S:^), 1721-1799, Oct. 1, native of Yuan-ho 
(Soochow), was one of the disciples of the great 
classicist, Hui Tung [q. a;.]. In his youth he 
aspired to official honors, but early in his thirties, 
while observing the period of mourning for the 
death of his parents, he devoted himself to a 
serious study of the Classics, becoming a pupil 
of Hui Tung under whom he mastered the tech- 
nique of textual criticism. When he was about 
forty mi he began to study the Classic of History , 
and after thirteen years of labor (1761-73) he 
completed his Shang-shu chirclm 
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yinrshu, 12+2 chiian^ an exegetical study of the 
entire text of that classic with pronunciation of 
. the' characters and with commentaries written 
from the point of view developed by Yen Jo-chii 
[q, V,] ^and Hui. Tung. His special .contribution 
is a detailed study of the chapter, entitled T'ai- 
shih Great Declaration"). The 

fame of the Shang-shu chi-chu yin-shu spread 
rapidly and in 1793 it had the distinction of being 
printed in the ancient chmn (^) characters. 
At the close of the seventeen-eighties Chiang was 
a member of the famous secretarial staff of Pi 
Yiian [q, 2 ^.] whom he assisted in editing the SMh- 
ming shu<h^ng (^ee under Pi Yiian). In 1796, 
when the newly-enthroned Emperor Jen-tsung 
ordered that men of eminent virtue be recom- 
mended to him, the governor of Kiangsu, Fei 
Chffin SJf: (T. ca, 1739-1811), sub- 

mitted the name of Chiang Sh6ng who was 
decorated with the Opaque White Button of the 
sixth rank. 

As a textual critic and philologist Chiang 
Sh^ng stressed the study of the origin and forma- 
tion of the characters, a knowledge of which he 
regarded as fundamental for adequate textual 
criticism. For this reason he studied the ancient 
lexicon, Shuo-wen (see under Tuan Yii-ts'ai) but 
finding, it is said, that Tuan Yii-ts'ai was occu- 
pied with the same subject, he gave up his own 
researches on it and sent his manuscript drafts 
to Tuan. A short essay by Chiang, entitled 
Liu-shu shuo, is significant for its sys- 
tematic analysis of the six categories in which 
Chinese characters are usually classified. He 
was particularly successful in the interpretation 
of the category called cMian-chu (’^'^), cover- 
ing extended or derived meanings. The lAu-shu 
shuo was printed by the Hu (i^) Family of Soo- 
chow in the Lin-lang pi-shih 

ts^ung-shu (1853-54). So devoted was Chiang 
Sheng to the study of antiquity that he often 
used the archaic chuan characters even in his 
more personal writings. 

Chiang Sheng left several works on the 
Classics, among them the Lun-yu 

ssiX-chihf 3 chuan, a textual study of the Analects; 
and the Shang-shu i-wen, 2 chuan, a 

collection of fragments of the ancient text of the 
Classic of History which are not contained in the 
ordinary text. The former was printed in the 
Lin4ang pi-shih ts^ung-shu and the latter, after 
being re-edited by Sun Hsing-yen v.], was 
printed in 1795 as an appendix to the ku-win 
text of the Classic of History which Sun arranged 
and annotated. Chiang Sh6ng also left an astro- 
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nomical work, entitled Hing-hsing skua, ■ 

1 ckumi, and two literary works: Ken- 

tHng tz%^ 3 ekmn, and Ken-fmg hsiao-hui (/J"»S), 
1 chilan, 

A son of GMang Slidng, .Cliiang Liu 110 
{T, d. ,1800), who was also a scholar, died 
before his works were published. He was one 
of the chief assistants of Juan Yuan [q. t’.] in the 
compilation of the Shih-san cMng cku-shu ckiao- 
¥an ehi (see under Juan Yuan) . ' A grandson of 
Chiang Sheng, Chiang ' Yuan ilgc (T. 

was a serious student of the Shm-wen, -on- 
which he. wrote the following m'-orks: Shuo-wen 
$hih4i 2 chuan^ studies in the pronuncia- 

tion, the meaning and the form of the characters; ■ 
Mid Shm-wm cMeh-tzu yin-y tin piao 
1 ^^), 17 .chilan j lists of all the characters in the 
:Shtm-wen classified according to their supposed 
original pronunciation, with critical notes. The 
former was completed in 1811 and printed in 
1851, and the latter was completed in 1809 and 
printed in the Hsil Hiiang-ChHng chmg-chieh (see 
under Juan Ytian). Of the pupils of Chiang 
Sheng the most brilliant were Kii Kuang-chd and 
Chiang Fan [qq, ij.]. 


[l/487/39a; 3/421/la; 4/134/15a; 7/36/18a; Li 
Ching-kao Hm-hsiieh k^ao 

(1927) 15/33a, 40a, 17/8b ; Takada Hirotada M H 
in Kangaku, vol. 1, 

nos. i“7; Hashimoto Naribumi 

, in Kambim Koza, . vol. V 

'.(1933) 

Hiromu Momosb 

CHIANG Shih-eh'iian (T. <6^ or 

mm, H. m^m±), 

Dec. 2, 1725-1785, Apr. 1 or 3, poet and drama- 
tist, came from a family which originally bore 
the name of Chden and which resided for 
many generations in Ch^ang-hsing, Chekiang. 
In the turmoil accompanying the fall of the Ming 
dynasty, when Ch^ang-hsing was ravaged by 
soldiers and bandits, his grandfather, then in 
his teens, escaped to Ytian-shan, Kiangsi, and 
adopted the surname, Chiang. Thereafter the 
family was registered in the district of Ytian- 
shan, though it also resided elsewhere. Chiang 
Chih-clihian was born in Nanchang and lived 
there until 1735. In his childhood he studied 
under his mother, Chung Ling-cliia 
(T. H. 1706-1775), who was a 

well educated woman. In 1735 his father, 
Chiang Chien (T. H. MM, 1678- 
1749), took the family north and lived for nine 
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years -in Tse-chou, Shansi. After he returned to 
Eiangsi, Chiang Shih-ch^tian became a hsiu4s^ai 
(1746) and in the following year (1747) a chu-jen. 
Early in 1750 Ku Hsi-cli'ang (T. 

chin-shih of 1736), magistrate of Nanchang, 
initiated the compilation of the local history and 
Chiang Shih-ch^iian was invited to be one of the 
editors. This edition of the N'an- 

chiang hsien chihj in 70 chua7i, was completed 
and printed late in 1751. Taking his chm-shih 
in Peking in 1757, Chiang Shih-chhiaii was ap- 
pointed in 1760 a compiler of the second class and^ 
a proof reader in the Imperial Printing Establish-' 
meat and Bookbindery in the Wu-ying tieii (see 
under. Chin Chien).. ' In 1762 he was; asso.ciate.' 
examiner of the Sliun-tlen provincial examina- 
tion, and in the following year helped to revise 
the Hsu Win-hsicn Vung-Jyao (see under Chi 
Shao-nan). In 1763 he asked for leave to look 
after his aged mother. LTpon his return to the 
South in 1764 he resided for a time in Nanking. 

In 1766 Chiang Shih-ch^uan began his career 
as an educator. First he was in charge of the 
Academy, Chi-shan Shu-ytian in 

Shaohsing, Chekiang, then for a time of the 
Cli^ung-w5n Academy in Hangchow, 

and finally of the An-ting Academy 
in Yangchow. In 1775 his mother died. After 
observing the period of mourning, he went to 
Peking in 1778. While awaiting appointment as 
censor he was made, in 1781, a compiler in the 
National Historiographic Bureau (^^ft'). 
He took part in compiling the fourteenth chuan 
of the Huang-ChHng K^ai-kuo fang lileh (see 
under Sun Yu~tlng). Soon after this appoint- 
ment, however, he was afflicted with paralysis 
and retired, and so his name was not included in 
the list of compilers of that work. In 1781 he 
returned to his residence in Nanchang, which he 
called Ts‘ang-yuan and there he died four 

years later. 

Chiang Shih-chfflan was one of the foremost 
literary men of his time. He and P'5ng Ytian-jui 
(T. mn mu, 1731-1803), a fel- 
low-provincial and like him a chin-shih of 1757, 
were in their younger days referred to as ^'The 
Two Celebrities of Kiangsi'^ 

Their later careers were widely different, for 
while Chiang remained an official of low grade, 
P'eng rose to the high rank of president of the 
Board of Civil Office (1789-91). In the field of 
poetry Chiang Shih-chffian, Yuan Mei and Chao 
I [qq, V,], ^ere the recognized masters of South 
China in the Ch‘ien-lung period. Unlike most 
of his contemporaries, Chiang was not an admirer 
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of the great T^ang poet, Li Po (see under Huang 
Ching«jen), nor of the Chhng poet, Wang Shih- 
chen [q, v,]; he regarded their poems as rather 
lacking in content. Both in his verse and in his 
dramas he leaned toward realism, preferring 
themes from historical or contemporary events 
in which he could demonstrate the virtuous quali- 
ties in human nature. His collected prose, in 12 
chuarij is entitled Chung-ya Vang 

w^-chi. His verse, Chung-ya Vang s/uA-(|^) 
chif appeared in 31 cManj including 2 chiian of 
iz'u M, These works were printed a few years 
after he died and were reprinted in Canton in 
the years 1816 and 1817. 

Chiang Shih-ch^iian was the foremost drama- 
tist of his time. He was an ardent admirer of 
T^ang Hsien-tsu [q. v.\ and composed about 
T^ang and his masterpiece, Mu-tan Ving^ a drama 
entitled mw- Lin-ch^uan meng. Nine of 
Chiang’s best known dramas appear in print 
under the collective title, Ts^ang-yuan chiu-chung 
chHl but are also known as ^1^18 

Hung-ksueh lou dVuan-chH^ or 
ChHng-jung wai-chi. Two of them, entitled 
— its I-pHen shihj and Ti-er pef, 

commemorate the wisdom of the far-sighted Lou 
Fei concubine of a rebel Ming prince, Chu 
Ch'en-hao W- 1520). The plays, 

K^ung-ku hdang^ and Hsiang- 

tsii lo% revolve about the tragic life of Yao 
Meng-lan concubine of the afore-men- 

tioned Ku Hsi-ch^ang at whose request Chiang 
compiled the Nan-clVang hsien cMh. The play, 
Ssu-hsien chi% is a dramatization of 
the famous lyric poem, Pi-p'a hsing^ 

written by the Turing poet, Po Chii-i (see under 
Chang Wen-t^ao), The drama, Tung- 

ching shu, deals with the career of the well- 
known Sung patriot, W^n Then-hsiang 
(1236-1282). The Kuei-lin shuang re- 

hearses the story of Ma Hsiung-chen [g. v.] who 
resisted to the end the pressure of the rebel, Wu 
San-kuei [g. v,]. Finally, the Hsiieh- 

chungjeUy “The Man in the Snow”, dramatizes 
an alleged incident in the life of Cha Chi-tso 
[g, The incident in question is related by 
Wang Shih-ch^n in his Hsiang-isu pi-chi; by Niu 
Hsiu Mm (T. 3£«, d. 1704) in his book of 
miscellaneous notes, entitled Ku-sheng; 

and by P'u Sung-ling [g. v,] in his collection of 
short stories, the Liao-chai chih-i. 

Chiang Shih-ch‘uan had seven sons; the eldest, 
Chiang Chih-lien (T. 

H. was a senior licentiate {pa~kmg) of 

1777; the second, Chiang Chih-chieh ^^'15 
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(T. H. fiB, was a chii-jen 

of 1779; the third, Chiang Chih-jang 
(T. H. was a cku-jin of 1780; the 

fourth, Chiang Chih-po (T. 

^2^), ’was a senior licentiate of 1801. Chiang 
Chih-chang (T. H. ^iJj, chm- 

shih of 1845, d. 1871), grandson of Chiang Chih- 
chieh and great-grandson of Chiang Shih-ch^iian, 
rose in his official career to the governorship of 
Shensi and was given the posthumous name 
W^n-k^o 


[l/490/10b; 3/129/3a; 20/3/00, portrait; Yiian- 
shan hsien chih (1873) 15/54b; Chu Hsiang 
Chiang Shih-ch‘uan in the ^ Short Story 

Magazine (July 1927), a special number, entitled 
chiian autobiographical 

nien-y^u (not consulted) ; Ch^en Shu mm, 

in Shih-ta yileh-k'an, 

no. 6.] 

Tu LlEN-CHt 

CHIANG Thng-hsi (T. MM. MS 

H. !§#, nm^±). 1669-1732, Sept., 

official and painter, was a native of Ch^ang-shu, 
Kiangsu. His grandfather, Chiang Fen 
(T. ^illl H. 1598-1663), was a chin-shih 
of 1637 who held various official posts in the last 
years of the Ming dynasty. His father, Chiang I 
MP (T. H. 1631-1687), a chin- 

shih of 1673, made a name for himself, when 
officiating as censor in Kwangsi (1679-1681), by 
submitting memorials to the throne accompanied 
by pictures painted by himself depicting the suf- 
ferings of the people. Chiang T^ing-hsi had an 
elder brother, Chiang Ch'en-hsi MWM 
(T. H. 1653-1721), who rose in his 
official career to governor-general of Yunnan and 
Kweichow (1716). Chiang T'ing-hsi liimself 
became a chii-jen in 1699. He then served as a 
painter in the Imperial Court and gained dis- 
tinction, particularly in the portrayal of plant 
life. As he rose higher in his official career his 
fame as a painter increased, and his paintings 
have since been highly esteemed and treasured. 
In 1703 he failed to pass the metropolitan exami- 
nation, but the emperor bestowed upon him the 
special favor of participation in the palace exami- 
nation, as if he had passed. He therefore became 
a chin-shih in 1703; and as a member of the 
Hanlin Academy, he was ordered to serve in the 
Imperial Study. After filling various posts, he 
was promoted to be a sub-chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat (1717). 

Beginning with the new reign of Emperor Shih- 
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tsung (see under Yin-clicn) in 1723, Chiang T'mg- 
hsi became junior vice-president of the Board of 
Rites. Ill the same year he was made chief- 
editor of the great, olFicially-compiled encyclo- 
paedia, Ku-cMn fu-shu chi-ch^ing (see under 
Ch^M M^ng-Iei) which was completed and pre- 
sented to the throne three years later (1726). 
In the year 1724 he memorialized on the com- 
pilation of a revised and supplemented edition of 
the Ta-ChHng hui4ien (see under Wang An-kuo). 
The request was granted and Chiang was ap- 
pointed assistant editor. This work, completed 
in 1733, was the second edition of the Ta-C¥ing 
hui-tierij the first being compiled in 1684-90 and 
printed in 1690, After serving as junior vice- 
president of the Board of Revenue in 1724, 
Chiang was promoted to senior vice-president of 
the same board in the following year. Early in 
1726 he became president of the Board of Reve- 
nue. In this important post he gained a reputa- 
tion for integrity and incorruptibility and re- 
ceived imperial commendation. In the same 
year, also, he served as chief-examiner of the 
Shun-tfien provincial examination, and later 
acted concurrently as president of the Board of 
War. Upon the death of his mother (late in 
1726 or early in 1727) the emperor, unwilling to 
grant him more than a few months’ leave for 
mourning, ordered him to observe it while con- 
tinuing his duties. In 1728 he was made Grand 
Secretary, though retaining the presidency of 
the Board of Revenue. At the same time he 
served as one of the editors-in-chief of the 
^Veritable records’^ of Emperor Sheng-tsu, 

Sheng-tsu Jen Huang-ti shih-lu. 
In 1729 he was given a mansion and also the 
honorary title of Grant Tutor of the Heir Appar- 
ent. In the following year he was chief examiner 
of the metropolitan examination. In July 1729, 
when the Grand Council was established to direct 
the war against the Eleuths, Chiang Tfing-hsi 
%vas made one of the first three Grand Councilors, 
the other two being Yin-hsiang and Chang 
Tfing-yii [qq, Late in 1730, in recognition 
of his diligence and efficiency as an official, he 
was awarded the hereditary title of Ch^ing-ch^i 
tu-yil of the first class. He died about Septem- 
ber 9, 1732, at the age of sixty-four (sui) and 
was canonized as Wen-su 
A number of paintings by Chiang Tfing-hsi are 
reproduced in the Ku-kung chou-Uan; 

and a collection of sixteen of them, depicting 
plant life, insects^ and birds, were reproduced in 
facsimile (1911) by the Wen-ming Shii-chii 
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under the title 

Chiang Nan-sha hua-niao ts‘ao-ch‘ung ts^e, 
Chiang Tfing-hsi was also known as a poet - 
his collected verse, printed about 1702, appearing 
under the titles, ChHng-t^ung chi, 

WiMiM Ch‘iu-fe7ig chi, P'ien-yun chi, 

Milll ^ P'(hhsien chi, and ® Hsi-hsiao 

shvcing-chH chi. His early poems are represented 
in the anthology known as Chiang-tso shih-wu izii 
shih-hsiian (see under Sung Lao). 

Chiang Tfing-hsi had two sons: Chiang P'u 
(T. H. gfF, 1708-1761) and Chiang 
Chou (H. d. 1760). The former, a 
chin-shih of 1730 and an accomplished painter, 
rose in 1759 to be a Grand Secretary and upon 
his death was given the posthumous name, 
W5n-k^o The latter became governor of 

Shantung (1757) but was beheaded in 1760 for 
serious corruption. Chiang Ting (T. 

H. f6ipc)i a son of Chiang P^u and chin-shih of 
1751, carried on the family tradition as a painter 
of plant life. Chiang Clii-hsi (T. ^^), 

a younger sister of Chiang T'ing-hsi, who married 
Wang T'u-wxi ^mm, a son of Wang Hung-hsii 
[g. V.], was another accomplished artist of the 
family. A painter of plant life, Chiang Chi-hsi 
was also a calligrapher and left a lite^ iry collec- 
tion, under the title ChHng-fm ko chi. 


[l/295/6a; 3/16/7a; 19/2;T/22b; 20/2/00 (por- 
trait) ; 27/9/la,* Su-chou fu chih (1883) 

100/25a; Ch'ang-Chao ho-chih (1904); 

Sun Yiian-hsiang [g. y,], T^ien-chin ho chi, 47/13b; 
Ku Kuang-ch‘i [q. v.], Ssfi-shih-chai chi 18/la; 
L.T.C.L.H.M. for a long list of his paintings,] 

Tu Lien-chI: 

CHIANG Yiieh-kuang (T. 

H. d. Mar. 1, 1649, Ming statesman, was 

a native of Hsin-chien, Kiangsi. A chin-shih of 
1619, he was appointed to the Hanlin Academy 
and became a compiler. In 1626 he went on a 
mission to Korea and established a reputation 
for imcorrupted service. On his return he was 
removed from office by the Wei Chung-hsien 
[g, V.] party because of his affiliation with the 
Tung-lin party (see under Chang P^u). Rein- 
stated in 1628, he had risen to the post of junior 
vice-president in the Board of Civil Office (1636) 
when he was lowered in rank and sent to serve at 
Nanking. There he was placed in charge (1642) 
of the Hanlin Academy. 

When the Ming court fled south he espoused 
the cause of the Prince of Fu (see under Chu 
Yu-sung). After the Court was established at 
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Nanking he became president of the Board of 
Ceremonies and Grand Secretary. Upright and 
out-spoken by nature, he opposed the corrupt Ma 
Shih-ying [q. t^.], particularly when Ma advocated 
the appointment of Juan Ta-ch^t>ng [g. t?.]. After 
long and vain exhortations on responsible govern- 
ment and disinterested service, he took a final 
thrust at Ma Shih-jdng and withdrew from the 
Court. Later he joined the cause of Chin Sheng- 
huan [q, t'.] and when the latter was defeated, 
committed suicide drowning. He was given 
the posthumous title, Chung-chhieh 


[M.l/274/15a; M.35/9/5b; M.41/5/22b, 8/4a, 16/ 
3b; M,o9/ll/3b; Ming-chi nan4ueh 

4/8a; 13/15b.l 

Earl Swisher 

CHIAO Hsun (T. H. 

Mar. 17, 1763“'1820, Sept. 4, scholar and phi- 
losopher, was, a native of Kan-ch^iian (Yang- 
chow), Kiangsu, Becoming a hsiu-ts‘ai in 1779, 
he entered the Academy, An-ting shii->i.ian 
at Yangchow (ca. 1782). From 
1787 to 1794 he taught the children of several 
rich families in his neighborhood, and in the 
meantime studied the Classics and mathematics. 
In 1795 he went to Shantung as a secretary to 
his relative, Juan Ytian [g. y.], then commissioner 
of education in that province. Late in the same 
year he accompanied Juan to Chekiang. In 1797 
he returned home, but went back to Chekiang 
three years later when Juan became governor of 
that province. In 1801 he became a cte-Jen, 
and in the following year went to Peking where 
he competed unsuccessfully in the metropolitan 
examination. The autumn of 1802 he again 
spent in Chekiang, but after returning home late 
that year he gave up hopes of an official career 
and decided to study the Classics at home. In 
1806 a famine, caused by flood in his district, 
compelled him to accept a teaching position. 
Later in the same year he was engaged by I 
Ping-shou (see under Chang Wen-Uao), prefect 
of Yangchow, to co-operate with other scholars 
in compiling the following two works concerning 
that region: Yang-chou a 

gazetteer, and Yang-ckoii w^n4s‘ui (3SC^), an 
anthology. Neither work was then printed, but 
the former seems to be extant, and the latter, 
after being re-edited by Chiao, was published 
under the title Yang-chou tsu- 

cheng 1% 27 chuan. It was printed in the Jung- 
yuan tshmg-shu (see under Ch^en Li). In 1809 
he was engaged as a compiler of the gazetteer, 
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Yang-chou fu-ckih of 1810. Early in 
1811 he took an oath to devote the rest of his life 
to a study of the Classic of Changes ^ ’which his 
grandfather and' his father had studied. Be- 
tween the years 1813 and 1818 he produced' six 
works on this Classic, and also a number of com- 
mentaries, to other clavssics. From 1817 to 1820 
he worked on his interpretations of Mencius, 
entitled Meng-tzu chSng-i, 30 chumi. 

The transcription of the filial draft of this work 
was not quite finished when he died. His son, 
Chiao Tflng-hu MMM (T. ^5, b. 1782), and 
his ' brother, Chiao Cheng ■ ' (T. ■ 

b. 1774), completed the transcription. This 
and some twenty other works by Chiao Hsiin — 
several printed wffien he was alive, the rest after 
his death —are collectively known as 
Chiao-shih i-shu, 124 chuan. This collection was 
reprinted in 1876. At least five more works by 
Chiao Hsiin appear in various is‘ung-shti 

In his early years Chiao Hsiin devoted much 
time to the study of mathematics and he became 
known, together with Ling Tflng* k‘an [q. ix] and 
Li Jui (T. H. raw, 1765-1814), as 
the “Three Comrades Who Discuss the Heavens'*’ 
Li Jui left a collection of works 
on astronomy and mathematics, entitled 

Li-sUh i-sku, which was printed by 
Juan Ytian in 1823. Seven of these deal with 
the calculations of various ancient calendars, and 
the other four with algebraic equations, trigo- 
nometry, and evolution. The interest in Chinese 
mathematics which was revived in the eighteenth 
century by Tai Chen [g. i».] was now beginning 
to bear fruit. Chiao Hsiin sent the works of Li 
Chih (see under Mei Ku-clfleng) to Li Jui and 
thus inspired the latter's studies in Chinese 
algebra. The mathematical works of Chiao 
Hsiin, comprising five items, appear in the Chiao- 
shih i-shu, but are known collective!}^ as 

Li-Pang hsueh-suan chi. The one deal- 
ing with Chinese algebra is entitled, 

THen-yiian-i shih, 2 chuan. He also left a w’ork 
on evolution, entitled ICai-fang 

i^ung-shih. These works were eiementar^q but 
because the explanations in them were clearly 
written they could serve as textboolcs. 

By means of his knowledge of mathematics and 
philology Chiao Hsiin worked out a method of 
interpreting the Classic of Changes — the most 
recondite of all the classics because it originated 
as a book of divination. His Tiao- 

ku lou I-hsueh comprises three main w’-orks and 
two supplementary ones. The three main works 
are: f chang-chil, 12 chuan, a punctua- 
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tion of the text; J t^vAueh^ E ehilan, 

explanations with diagrams of the various com- 
binations' of the h%m and I i^ung- 

, shih^ 20 chuan, comments on the Classic. The 
two supplements are: I hua, 2 chiian; and 

.^^15 -f kuang-cM^ 3 chuan. His main con- 
tribution to the study of the Changes was his 
application of the principles of mathematics to' 
determine comparatively - the amount of good 
fortune or calamity' which, according to the 
Changes^ ensued from various types of conduct. 
His conclusion was that the Classic was written 
to show men how they might prolong their happi- 
, ness by avoiding calamities and how they might 
extricate themselves when once involved. 

Chiao Hsiin produced several other works on. 
classical 'topics. One of these, the HI® 
ChHln-ching kung-shih is incorporated in the 
Chiao-shih i~shu. It is an illustrated treatise on 
the plans, technical terms, and uses of the houses, 
palaces, temples and other kinds of buildings 
mentioned in various classics, Anotiier is the 
Lun-yii t'lmg-shih, printed in the 
Mu-hsi hsiia7i ts'img-shu (see under Liu Hsi-hai), 
in which he explaiiis seventeen terms from the 
Analects to show that Confucius taught forgive- 
ness and that the different schools of thought 
should therefore cease quarreling with each other. 

Having lived most of his life in or near Yang- 
cho%v, Chiao Hsun wrote a work on a scenic and 
historic part of that region, entitled 
Pei-hu hsiao-chih, 6 ckikin^ a work also incorpo- 
rated in the Chiao-shih i-$hu. He culled from 
various works a collection of miscellaneous notes 
about Yangchow which he entitled Han- 
chij 6 chuan, ■ It was printed in the 
Ch^uan-yen chai is'ung-shu of 1885. He left a 
collection of miscellaneous notes, entitled 
Li-t'ang tao4'mg 1% 50 chuan, the 
manuscript of which is in the National Library 
of Peiping. A similar collection, entitled 

I-yu yachlu, 20 chiian, was printed in 1886 
in the Mu-hsi hsuan is^ung-shu, Chiao^s interest 
in music, operas and l3nrics is reflected in a collec- 
tion of notes, entitled Chu-shm, A collec- 
tion of his poems and short articles in prose, 
entitled Tiao-ku lou chi (^), 24 chuan, was 
printed in 1824 at Canton by Juan Yuan who 
also printed the works of Chiao Tflng-hu, en- 
titled Mi-mei-hua kuan chi, 2 

chiian, A supplement to the Tiao-ktirlou chi was 
edited by Hsu N.ai-ch‘ang (T. 

under the title, Chiao Li-t‘ang i-win and 

printed in Hsti^s Hsil-chai ts*ung-shu 

of 1900. Juan Yuan and Chiao Hstm were life- 
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long friends, and after Chiao died Juan wrote a 
very appreciative sketch of his life. 

As a philosopher Chiao Hsiin was an admirer 
and, from certain points of view, a follower of 
Tai Chen. His Ming-tzU cheng-i and the, short 
articles in his collected works compare favorably 
with Tai's Ming-tzU tz&4 '^hu-cMng, According 
to Chiao Hsiin, human nature (tong ft) 'is pri- 
marily motivated by the desires of food and sex, 
just as with other animals. The difference lies 
in man^s capacity to acquire knowledge by which 
he may so regulate 'his desires that he can pre- 
vent calamities prejudicial to his continued 
existence or the existence of the group. For him, 
knowledge (^) or the understanding of what is 
proper CM,) in conduct, is the thing most neces- 
sary to the well-being of man. Following the 
clues that he derived from the Classic of Changes, 
he taught that the acquisition of knowledge 
enables man to change from inappropriate con- 
duct, which leads to calamity, to appropriate 
conduct, which leads to happiness. He inter- 
preted iao as the proper ^thoroughfare’ of 
human life in general, and li ® as the thorough- 
fare which is suited to man individually. Like 
Tai Chen he advocated the regulation, as over 
against the suppression, of human desires. But 
unlike Tai Chen he did not press the implications 
of this belief with revolutionary fervor. Influ- 
enced here, too, by the Classic of Changes, he 
advocated forgiveness and reconciliation— the 
kind of conduct that avoids extreme positions, 
not the kind that revolutionists with strong con- 
victions are inclined to follow. 


[1/488/lla; 2/69/21b; 3/422/la: 4/I35/I5a; 7/34/ 
Oa; 13/7/14a; 17/7 /51a; Wang Yimg-hsiang 

3E35cli, Chiao-hmeh san-chung 

(1933), including three items: Nien~p^u, 

Ssti-'hsiang, and Phmeh; Tai Tung- 

yuan ti ch^-hmeh, (see under Tai Chen), pp. 
116-38; Min £r-ch‘ang 

Chiao Li-Vang ksien-shing nien-p^u (1931).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHIAO Hung (T. H. and 

1541-1620, Ming scholar and bibliophile 
was -a native of Chiang-ning (Nanking). ; Hk 
father migrated to Nanking as a military officer 
of low rank from Jih-chao, Shantung. In his 
youth Chiao Hung studied under Kcmg Ting- 
hsiang (T. 1524-1596, chvi^shih 

of 1556) and acquired a reputation for wide learn- 
ing which began in his student days. Passing 
as chuang-ynan or optimm in the palace examina- 
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tion of 1589, he was made a Hanlin compiler of 
the first class. When the Grand Secretary, 
Ch'^n Yii-pi (T. d. 1596), pro*^ 

posed in 1594 to compile a history of the Ming 
dynasty, Chiao Hung was given the post of 
director of the enterprise, but the death of the 
sponsor about two years later brought the project 
to an end. In the meantime Chiao Hung had 
completed the bibliographical section, entitled 
® Kuo-shih ching-cM chih in 6 chiian 

(+ 1 chuan of corrections), which was printed 
privately in Nanking in 1590 and is reproduced 
in the Yuehrya t^ang ts^ung-^shu (see under Wu 
Ch^ung-yueh) of 1853. He compiled, most 
likely also for this project, 120 chiian of biog- 
raphies of eminent men who lived in the period 
from the beginning of the dynasty (1368) to the 
Chia-ching reign-period (1522). This work has 
survived under the title, Hsien-ching4u 

and was submitted to the printer by Ku Ch^i- 
yiian (1565-1628) in 1616 at the request 

of Mao Yuan-i (T. H. d. 

ca. 1629). Parts of it (along with four of his 
other works) were banned in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but original editions are preserved in the 
Library of Congress and elsewhere. For a time 
Chiao Hung was lecturer to the eldest son of 
the emperor. While thus engaged he compiled 
the ^lEUM Yang-cMng t^Vrchieh an illus- 
trated thesaurus of golden sayings and noble 
deeds drawn from history. In 1597 he was 
chief examiner for the metropolitan area of 
Shun-t^ien but, disliked by the Court for his 
frankness, and denounced for seditious words 
which were said to have appeared in the examina- 
tion papers, he was degraded to the post of assist- 
ant magistrate in Fu-ning-chou, Fukien. There 
he remained for more than a year, after which he 
resigned to devote himself exclusively to writing. 
The lane in Nanking in which his home was lo- 
cated is still called Chiao Chuang-yiian Hsiang 
after him. 

The Imperial Catalogm gives notice to 16 of 
his works, of which not ail are reviewed favor- 
ably, Three, however, were copied into the 
SsUrk^u Manuscript Library (see under Chi Yiin 
for both). The Chin-ling ts'ung-ehu, 

a collection of works by Nanking authors pub- 
lished in 1916, reprints four of his works as 
follows: Lao-tzU i, in 8 chiian, being 

combined notes on Lao-tzU compiled from the 
writings of 65 scholars including himself; 
Chmng-tzU i, in 10 chiian, notes on Chuang- 
tzH by 49 scholars including himself; 

Ckiao-shih pi-ch^eng, his own miscellaneous notes 


in 6 chiian with supplement in 8 chiian; and his 
collected works, Tan-yiian chi, in 49 

chiian, with a supplement of 27 chiian. A work 
of his entitled Su-shu ¥an--wu, in 

12 chiian, on common errors in the printed forms 
of Chinese characters, was recently reprinted 
from the Ssu-k‘u Manuscript Library. Another 
work of his, Yii-fang U%ng-yu, 8 

chiian, a compilation of historical notes on mem- 
bers of the Hanlin Academy, was printed in the 
late Ming period with a preface by Chiao Hung 
himself, dated 1618. This work, of which the 
Library of Congress possesses a copy, was given 
notice in the 8$ii-¥u Catalogue. 

A contemporary noted that Chiao Hung had a 
library which filled five rooms, every volume of 
which was carefully annotated in his own hand. 
According to the C¥ien-c¥ing t^ang shu-mu (see 
under Huang Yii-chi), he compiled two cata- 
logues: Ckiachshih ts^ang-shn mu, 

in 2 chiian, and Hsm-shang ckai 

shvrmu, in 6 chiian. To the latter was appended 
a catalogue of inscriptions on bronzes and stone 
tablets, in 2 chiian. 


[M.l/288/7b; M.32/13/28b; M.64/^16/la; M.83/ 
35/8b; M.84/TT/46a; Shang- 

Chiang liang-hsien chih (1874) 22/19a; Yeh Ch'ang- 
ch*ih, (see under P*an Tsu-yin), Ts^ang-shu chi- 
shih shik (1910) 3/44b; passim.] 

Tu Lien-ch^) 

CHIEH-shu. See under Giye§u. 

CHIEN, Prince. See under Jidu, Labu, and 
T^p^ei. 

CH'IEN Ch'Sn-ch'iin (T. 

H. July 19, 

1686-1774, Feb. 17, official, man of letters, and 
calligrapher, was a native of Hashing, Chekiang, 
where he made his home after moving from his 
ancestral place in the nearby district of Hai- 
yen. For five generations his ancestors had been 
officials or holders of degrees. Both his parents 
were skilled in poetry and he owed much of his 
early education to his mother, Ch^en Shu [q. v.], 
who was also one of the most famous women 
painters of the Ch'ing period. When Ch'ien 
Ch^^n-ch'un was one year old there was an 
epidemic of smallpox in his neighborhood and he 
was sent to the home of his maternal grand- 
mother with whom he remained for seven years. 
Throughout his life he was grateful to her and 
in remembrance of her the patronymic Ch‘en was 
made a part of his personal name. After return- 
ing to his paternal home he devoted himself to 
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study and in a few years began to compose poems 
and essays. In 1702 lie became a senior-licen- 
tiate. Thereafter he moved back and forth be- 
tween his home and Peking and in the latter 
place associated with such scholars as Cha Shen- 
hsing and Ch'ou Chao-ao [qq. a?.]. After becom- 
ing a chil-j^n (1714) he stayed in Tientsin for 
several years, where he made the acquaintance 
of An Chh [g. and studied the latter’s collec- 
tion of paintings and calligraphy. In 1721 he 
became a chin-shih and was appointed a bachelor 
in the Hanlin Academy. 

At the death of Emperor Sheng-tsu in the 
following year ClTien Ch^en-ch^un was one of the 
nine men who were rewarded for the epitaphs 
and other documents which they had composed 
for the occasion. In 1723 he was made a com- 
piler in the Hanlin Academy and in 1727 was 
appointed to the editorial board for the com- 
pilation of the Ta-’ChHng i4‘ung chihy or ^^Com- 
prehensive Geography of the Empire” (see under 
Hsii Chhen-hsueh). In 1729 he served as chief 
examiner of the provincial examination of Hunan 
and two years later was sent to Shensi to tran- 
quilize the people who were suffering from the 
effects of the war against the Eleuths (see under 
Yiieh Chung-ch‘i). In 1732 he returned to 
Peking where he was much applauded for his 
work in Shensi, and two years later was made an 
expositor of the Hanlin Academy. In 1735 he 
was appointed commissioner of education of 
Chihli and although he remained at home in 
Hashing for two years after 1736 to observe the 
mourning period for his mother he was reap- 
pointed to the same post on his return to Peking 
in 1738. In this capacity he assisted a number 
of young students who later became famous — 
among them being A-kuei, Chi Yiin and Weng 
Fang-kang [qq, z;.]. After several promotions 
he was appointed junior vice-president of the 
Board of Punishments (1742) and in the follow- 
ing year senior vice-president of the same Board, 
serving in the latter capacity for nine years. 
Meanwhile he was twice (in 1747 and in 1750) 
made chief examiner of the provincial examina- 
tion of Kiangsi, officiated several times in the 
metropolitan and the palace examinations, and 
served on the editorial board for the compilation 
of the Ta-ChHng hui4ien or “Collected Statutes 
of the Empire” (see under Wang An-kuo). 
When he accompanied Emperor Kao-tsung on 
the latter’s first tour of South China in 1751, he 
was appointed one of the three examiners of a 
group of select students, among whom was 
Ch^ien Ta-hsin [g. t>.]. Early in 1752 the em- 
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peror wrote a colophon in honor of Chfien’s 
mother, on a painting depicting Chfien as u, 
young lad studying at night while she w s 
weaving. The painting is entitled; 

® Yeh-fang shou-chmg f u. 

In 1752 Chfien Ch^en-chHiii fell ill and his 
resignation was accepted. The emperor wrote a 
farewell poem in his honor, the two having 
several times exchanged verses while Ch'ien was 
serving at Court. After Chfien returned home 
this poetic correspondence continued. Another 
poet-official, Shen Te-chfien [g. a^.], a friend of 
Chfien, was similarly favored. In 1761 these 
two went together to Peking to celebrate the 
seventieth birthday of the Empress Dowager, 
mother of Emperor Kao-tsung, and were enter- 
tained together with other aged ex-officials. 
Several j’-ears later (1765) they met the emperor 
on the latter’s fourth tour to South China. The 
emperor conferred on each of them the title of 
Grand Tutor of the Heir Apparent and granted 
them the highest annual stipends. In 1771, 
at eighty-six sui, Chfien again went to Peking, 
this time to celebrate the eightieth birthday of 
the Empress Dowager. He died three years 
later and was canonized as Wen-tuan 35CS|. 
His name was entered by decree in the Temple 
of Eminent Statesmen. 

The first collection of Ch'ien’s poems, entitled 
Hsiang-shu ckai skih-chij in 18 
chiiaUt was printed in 1751. Poems written 
between 1751 and the year of his death were 
edited in a second collection of 36 chilan and 
posthumously printed. The first collection of 
his prose works, Hsiang-shu chai imi c/u’, 
in 28 cMiaiiy were probably printed in 1764. 
A second collection, in 5 chiian, was printed some 
years later. The eldest of Clifien’s seven sons, 
Ch'ien Ju-ch-'eng (T. 1722- 

1779), was a chin-shih of 1748 and served, like 
his father, as a vice-president of the Board of 
Punishments from 1760 to 1761 and again from 
1777 to 1779. He also served as one of the vice- 
directors • for the compilation of the Ssu-k‘u 
cWiian shu (see under Chi Yun). Man^^ of 
Chfien Ch'cn-cDun’s sons and grandsons were 
officials. Two of his great grandsons, Chfien 
I-chi and Chfieii T'ai-chi [gg. y.], were eminent 
scholars. 


[l/Sll/la; 3/75/la: 4/34/la: 20/2/00: 26/l/37a; 
29/3/19b; Ch^'len. Wm4uan kung 

7iien-p^u (1894).] 
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CH‘]BN Ch‘i (T. H. '801^), d. 

1799, age fifty-eight (sui), man of letters, was a 
native of Ch^ang-chou, part of present Wu- 
hsien, Kiangsu. His family traced its ancestry 
to Chfieii Liu (see under Ch'ien Ts4ng), he him- 
self being a descendant of Chfien Liu in the thir- 
tieth generation. His great-grandfather, Chfien 
Chung-hsieh (T. H. 

chin-shih of 1658), passed the po-hsmh hung- 
iz% examination of 1679 (see under P^eng Sun-yu) 
and served in the Hanlin Academy as compiler. 
Chfien Chfi was a studious youth. In 1766 he 
won highest honors in the local examination for 
the hsivrts^ai degree, his examiner being Liang 
Kuo-chih [q. y.], then commissioner of education 
of Kiangsu. He passed first also in all subse- 
quent examinations, namely, in the provincial 
examination of 1779 as chieh-yiian MtC, in 
the metropolitan examination as hui-yikm 
and in the palace examination of 1781 as chuang- 
yuan These honors, the highest a candi- 

date in the examination system could obtain, 
were collectively known as san-yikm StC, or 
“thrice first/’ Chfien Chfi was the first scholar 
of the Chfing period to obtain this distinction, 
another being Ch'^n Chi-ch^ang (see under 
Ch^ln Hung-mou) who received it in 1820. 
In the twelve hundred years before the abolition 
of the examination system in 1905 there were 
about four hundred chuang-yua% of whom less 
than ten are known to have achieved the honor 
of mnryuan. Wlien the results of the palace 
examination of 1781 were announced Emperor 
Kao-tsung, then in his seventieth year, was so 
pleased that he wrote a poem to commemorate 
the event. 

In 1786 Chfien Chfi served as one of the asso- 
ciate examiners of the Shun-tfien provincial ex- 
amination and in the following year was made a 
teacher in the palace school for princes, a post 
known as S>hang shu-fang hsing-tsou 

In April 1789 he was one of the associate 
examiners in the metropolitan examination, A 
month later he with other teachers who for seven 
consecutive days were found neglecting their 
daily attendance at the Palace School (Shang 
shu-fang) were deprived of their ranks, but were 
permitted to continue at their posts. In 1794 
Ch‘ien Chfi was sent for a time to Kwangtung 
as assistant examiner in the provincial examina- 
tion of that year. After several promotions he 
was, in 1798, made a reader in the Hanlin 
Academy. In the summer of the same year he 
served as chief examiner in the provincial ex- 
amination of Yunnan, and after the examination 
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was over was appointed commissioner of edu- 
cation in the same province. Although promoted 
in 1799 to the rank of chancellor of the Grand 
■Secretariat, he .was nevertheless ordered to 
■continue at his post in Yunnan. That sum- 
mer he went to examine the students in the 
southern prefectures of Yunnan where he con- 
tracted malaria and died. His daughter, Ch‘len 
Shu (T. won distinction as a 

poetess, but died young. 


l2/28/50b; 3/104/l2a; 33/76/i4a; 21/8/30a; Shili 
Yun-yu [g. D.j, Ta-toleli lu ssti ( 13 ) teo 5/15a; 
Kung Tu-shu 

chi-shu teh.(1709) 22/34a gives the number of 
san-yiian as five, thus .making a total of seven,, 
counting Ohfien Ch‘i and Ch^^n W^ng' 

Fang-kang [g: Fu-ch^u chai win-chi' (1877) 

3/lOb gives the nu* )er of san-yuan since the 
T^ang period (including ■ Chhen did) as eight, 
making, with Ch‘^n Chi-ch‘ang, a total of nine.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

€H‘IEN Chlen-i (T. H. 

mmA. » 

^:^) Oct. 22,' 1582-1664, June 17, poet, scho.!ar, 
and Ming-Chfing official, was a native of Ch'ang- 
shu, Kiangsu. ■■ He was born in a scholarly, family 
and became a hsiu-is‘ai in 1598. Two years 
later he married a lady of the Ch^^n ^ family,' 
who died' in 1658. In 1605 ‘Ch^fi Shih-ssil 
[g. V,], then aged sixteen (sm), came to study 
under him. After graduating in 1610 as chm- 
$Mk with high honors, Chhen was appointed' a 
Hanlin compiler, but owing to his father’s death 
he soon returned to his native place .where he 
remained, about ten, years. In the winter of 
1620 he resumed his former official post, and in 
the following year served as provincial examiner 
in Chekiang. Soon thereafter he was promoted 
to junior secretary of the Supervisorate of Im- 
perial Instruction and was ordered to take part 
in the compilation of the official chronicle of 
Emperor Shen-tsung the win- 

ter of 1622 Clifien asked for leave, on grounds of 
ill health, and returned to Ch^ang-shu. Two 
years later (1624) he was recalled to the capital 
and appointed a diarist. In the following year 
he was promoted to supervisor of instruction, 
but was dismissed for active membership in the 
Tung-iin party (see under Chang P^u and Yang 
Lien). At the commencement of the Chiing- 
cMn period (1628) he was recalled to Peking anti 
made chief supervisor of instruction, and soon 
afterward was appointed concurrently Junior 
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vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies and a 
reader in the Hanlin Academy. When the ques- 
tion of the appointment of a Grand Secretary 
arose (see^ under Ch^ti Shih-ssti), Ch%n was 
accused by Wen Th-jen (see under Chdng Man) 
of connection with a bribery case which occurred 
in the provincial examination of Chekiang in 1621 
when Chhen was .examiner. Consequently he 
vv’as dismissed (1629) and retired to his home in 
Ch^ang-shu. 

In the following year (1630) he built a studio, 
named Ou-keng t^ng in the country 

villa, Fu-shui Shan-chuang where he 

resided until 1637 when a charge was lodged 
against him by a native of Ch‘ang-shu which 
resulted in Chhen’s imprisonment (see under 
Ch^ti Shih-ssh). But ClP'ien was released in the 
following year (July 5, 1638) after the accuser 
was put to death. In the same year Ch§ng 
Ch‘eng-kung [g. then aged fifteen (sui), came 
to study under Chfien who gave him the appella- 
tion Ta-mu ::fe7|C. In 1640 Chfien shifted his 
abode to the hall called Pan-yeh t^ang 
and at the close of that year made the ac- 
quaintance of the famous singing girl, Liu Shih 
[q, V.], who in the following year (July 14, 1641) 
became his consort. Chfien gave her the sobri- 
quet, Ju-shih ^U:^, taken from the conventionai 
phrase which introduces so many Buddhist su- 
tras, heard it said.” Her resi- 

dence he similarly named Wo-wen shih 
For her he built in 1643 the studio known as 
Chiang-yiin lou (see under Liu Shih) where 
Chfien kept his great collection of books. It 
was partially destroyed by fire in IGSO—most of 
the rare editions that ‘were saved from the catas- 
trophe going later to his relative, Chfien Tseng 

When the house of Ming collapsed in 1644 
Liu Shih is said to have implored her lover to 
sacrifice his life, but he would not. He became 
president of the Board of Ceremonies (July 11, 
1644) under the Prince of Fu (see under Chii 
Yu-sung) in Nanking, but when the victorious 
Manchu prince, Dodo [q. arrived at the gates 
of Nanking (June 8, 1645), Chfien is said to have 
been one of the first to declare his allegiance. 
He proceeded to Peking and there, early in 1646, 
became a senior vice-president of the Board of 
Ceremonies, but by the middle of the same year 
he begged leave to retire. In 1647 he was 
accused of giving aid to a plot against the new 
regime and was imprisoned in Nanking, but 
protested his innocence and was permitted to 
return home in the spring of the following year. 
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For the next sixteen 3 "ears he sought release 
through travel and writing and in Buddhistic 
studies to which he was inspired, it is said, by a 
Buddhist image that he saved from the burning 
Chiang-yun lou in 1650. 

Chfien Chfien-i compiled an anthology of Ming 
verse entitled Lieh-ch'ao shih-ch^ 

81 chuan^ printed by Mao Chin [g. v,] in 1649, 
He %vas one of the most popular poets and essay- 
ists of his day, and is still considered, as Mr. Lin 
Yutang ' says, beautiful writer.” 

Chfien criticized adversely all the poetry of the 
Ming period, but was not able to create a new 
school as was done by Wang Shih-ch^n [g. v.] 
who followed him. Ch6en wms in some respects 
a bibliographer and a historian, his great library 
giving him in this field an unrivalled opportunity. 
A catalogue of his collection of books, entitled 
Chiang-yun4oii shu-nm (^@) appears in the 
Yiieh-ya t^ang ts^ung-slm (see under Wu Ch^ung- 
yiieh) and a supplement to it, edited by Yeh 
Te-hui (see under Chu I-tsun), was printed in 
1902 in the Kuan-ku t^ang sMi-mu ts^ung-k‘o 
(see under Ts^ao Jung). Several manuscript 
copies of the catalogue are extant. Chfien 
Chfien-i compiled a history of the IMing dynasty 
under the title Ming-shih kao, 100 

chilan, but it was destroyed ivhen the Chiang- 
yim-loii was burned. He was the first to point 
out the significance of Hsu Hung-tsu^s [g. t\] 
travel diary, and was likewise one of the first 
Chinese scholars to study the Nestorianism 
and Manichaeism of the T^ang period. There 
are two collections of his vrorks in verse and 
prose, entitled Mu-chai chHi- 

hsileh-cki, 110 chiian, printed by Ch^ii Shih-ssfi 
in 1643 (original edition in the Library of Con- 
gress), and Mu-chai yti (^) hsueh chi^ 50 chiian, 
printed in 1664 (also in the Library of Congress). 
Several selections of his works were later edited 
by his admirers, and a supplement to these col- 
lections was edited by Ho Ch‘o [g. z;.|. Owing 
to his interest in Buddhism, Chfien in his later 
years edited several Buddhist works. Despite 
the popularity of his writings in the early Chfing 
period, Emperor Kao-tsung violently opposed 
them when he found that they contained scornful 
and antagonistic remarks about the Manchus. 
In edict after edict he fulminated against them, 
but his efforts at complete destruction were not 
wholly successful, though they did cause Chfien 
to be unpopular for more than a century. His 
'Writings regained popularity as resistance to 
Chfing authority increased, so that b}" 1910, 
just before the fall of the dynasty, there ap- 
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peared a collection of his writings in 163 cMan^ 
entitled Mu-chai ch^itan chi. It is rather 
extraordinary that among the items saved were 
two poems and several essays included in the 
official encyclopaedia, Ku-chin t^u-shu cM-ch^tng 
(see under Ch‘en Meng-lei). Other items were 
preserved in private libraries in Japan. At 
present there is a considerable vogue for reprint- 
ing these as they are made available. 


[1/489/6b; 2/79/33b: 6/44/la; Chin Ho-chffing 

ChHen Mu-chai 
hsien-sh^ng nien-’p^u (1932) with portrait; Ku-chin 
t^u-shu cht-ch‘ing VI, 767, lla/b, XXIII, 128, 13a, 
201, 12a-15b; Ma Chun and Ku Chieh-kang, 
Library Journal of Sun YaLsen University (Can- 
ton) 1928, pp. 12-16; Aurousseau, B.E.F.E.O., 
XII, no, 9, p. 98; Goodrich, L. C., The Literary 
Inquisition of ChHenJung^ especially pp. 100-07.] 

L. Carrington Goodrich 

J.C. Yang 

CHlEN Feng MM (T. H. H®), Apr. 
26, 1740-1795, Oct. 30, official, was a native of 
Kffin-ming, Yunnan. After taking his c?im- 
shih degree in 1771 he, for a time, pursued ad- 
vanced studies in the Hanlin Academy, later 
serving as a corrector in the same institution un- 
til 1780 when he was sent to Kwangsi to conduct 
the provincial examination. The following year 
he was appointed a censor. Traditionally the 
censors were the ^^eyes and ears^’ of the emperor. 
Though officials of comparatively low rank, they 
nevertheless had the privilege of memorializing 
the emperor directly, and were expected to 
report on incompetent or corrupt officials. 
Ordinarily they played an important r61e in 
the administration of government in China, and 
were rewarded for honest exposure of official 
laxity or corruption. By 1780, however, Ho- 
sh6n [q. v]^ had obtained such a dominating 
influence over the aging Emperor Kao-tsung, 
and was so abusing his power to enrich himself 
and his henchmen, that it was very dangerous for 
a censor to criticize him or his followers. Even 
the most conscientious censor hesitated to bring 
upon himself almost certain political annihila- 
tion, not to say possible death, by performing his 
duty. But Ch‘ien Feng w'as one of those coura- 
geous officials who place duty even above life. 
On two occasions he brought indirect charges 
against the Ho-sMn machine which in Kao- 
tsung^s younger days would have led to a thor- 
ough investigation and to a complete renovation 
of the government. 


In 1782 Ch^ien preferred charges of embezzle- 
ment and extortion against two prominent mem- 
'bers' of Ho-shto^s party— Kuo-t'ai: .and, 

Yu I-chien (T. younger brother 

of Yu'Min-chung q. i;.,)— Governor and Financial' 
Commissioner . respectively of Shantung. Even 
Ho-sh5n was unable to prevent the conviction 
and execution of the culprits. But this indirect 
thrust at his power failed of its purpose, for 
although the Emperor knew of his favorite^s 
efforts to save Kuo and, Yti, he did not punish 
him. Ho-sh6n doubtless attempted to damn the 
censor in the eyes of the Emperor, but Ch^ien% 
courage and integrity were recognized and he 
was promoted to a deputy commissionership in 
the Transmission Office and later made director 
of education for Hunan. After several years in 
the latter post, a Ho-sh§n-controlled governor 
finally succeeded, in 1789, in proving that Chfien 
had committed some minor infraction, and 
recommended that he be severely punished. 
But the Emperor, in consideration of his good 
record, recalled him to Peking. There for a time 
he was an assistant department director, and 
eventually was reinstated as censor. Still be- 
lieving that it was his duty to speak out against 
the ever-increasing arrogance and rapacity of 
Ho-sh§n and his accomplices, Chfien presented 
a memorial giving detailed information concern- 
ing disunion within the Grand Council and con- 
cerning other forms of official laxity — an indirect 
but none the less obvious impeachment of Ho- 
sh6n. But the latteris hold over the Emperor 
was so firm that nothing significant resulted from 
this move. The Emperor however refused to 
be influenced against the censor and rewarded 
him with a post in the office of the Grand Coun- 
cil. In his new position Chflen Feng labored 
with his accustomed vigor and conscientiousness, 
but he died shortly thereafter, owing, it is said, 
to the fact that Ho-sh6n assigned to him the 
most arduous duties of the Council. Chfien 
F6ng^s collected prose and verse were printed 
separately, but in 1871 were re-edited and 
brought together under the title 
mm ChHen Nan-yiian hsien-sheng i-cAz, 5 
chuan. 

Chflen F^ng was not the only fearless censor 
of his time. Ts'ao Hsi-pao (T. 

H. #J^, 1719-1792), dared in 1786 to 

impeach Ho-sh6n indirectly by bringing charges 
against his servant Liu Chffian Hsieh 

Chgn-ting (T. — H. 1753- 

1809), a censor in Peking at the beginning of the 
Chia-chflng era, dared to arrest and flog the 
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brother of one of Ho-shen's concubines who was 
in the habit of driving his cart through the city 
at such " speed as to endanger the lives of pedes- 
trians. Finally, Yin Ghuang-t^u ■ (T. 

H. 1738-1808), a sub-chancellor of 
the Grand Secretariat, dared in 1790 to charge 
that the treasuries of practically all the provinces 
were empty and that the people were suffering — 
an indirect indictment . of Ho-sh^n, of : Fu- 
k'ang-an [g. v.j^ and of other members of the 
faction then in control of the country. 


|l/328/4b; 2/72/34a; 3/100/19a; 4/56/16b; 7/21/ 
4a; 16/9/Oa; 20/3/00; 26/2/24a; 29/6/16b; Chao- 
iien [/S', v;], Hsiao^-t^ing isa-'lu and hsu4Uf passim; 

Yao W6n-tung Chiln-chi ku- 

shih, 12-13, and pu-i ^i^2-4; Portrait in 

ChHng-hOy vol. Ill, no. 23 (Get, 16, 1935).] 

Knight Biggerstaff 

CH‘IEN I-chi (T. MA, Sii H. Iff 

dff, original ming 1783-1850, May 18, 

scholar, native of Chia-hsing, Chekiang, was a 
great-grandson of Ch%n Ch^5n-ch'un [g. i?.]. 
His grandfather, Chhen Ju-kung (T. 

H. Jan. 1727-1774), second son 

of Gillen Ch^5n-ch'un, was a cM-jen of 1747. 
His father, Ghien Fu-tso WtmW (T. MM. 
1763-1802), was a chin-shih of 1790, Ch'ien 
Tai-chi [g. t?.] was Ins cousin. At the age of 
nine (sui) Gh%n I-chi went with his father to 
Peking, where much of his youth was spent. By 
the time he was thirteen sm (1795) he is said to 
have read all the Thirteen Classics. When his 
father was made director of education of Fukien 
in 1799 Gh^ien I-chi accompanied him to that 
province. In 1801 he became a chu-jen, and 
shortly thereafter married Ch^en £r-shih 
± (T. ^2^, 1785-1821), a cultivated 

woman who left a collection of literary works, 
under the title Ting-sung lou 

i-kao, in 4 chilan. In 1802 his father died and 
for several years thereafter he remained at 
home. Although he became a ehin-shih in 1808 
he did not actually begin bis official career until 
1820 — after he had observed the period of mourn- 
ing for the death of his mother. lYorn 1820 to 
1830 he held posts in various Boards. Dismissed 
from office in 1830, on the ground of a deficit, 
he continued to reside in the capital until 1832 
at which time he went to Kwangtung to direct 
the Hsueh-hai-t^ang Academy in Canton (see 
under Juan Yiian). In 1836 he was invited to 
take charge of the Ta-liang Shu-yiian 


®^^) in Kaifeng, Honan, where he remained 
until his death in 1850. 

Ghfien I-chi was the author and compiler of 
many works, among them: ' the 
Kuo-ch^m pei-chuan chi, 160 ckilanj a coEection 
of epitaphs, biographical sketches, and other 
source materials relating to some 2,000 persons — 
the material being drawn from some 500 ivorks 
and arranged under 25 categories. It covers 
two centuries, beginning in the Manchu T'ien- 
ming reign-period (1616) and terminating in the 
Ghia-chfing period (1796-1821). The work was, 
however, not printed until 1893, more than 40 
years after the compiler's death. Two supple- 
ments to it appeared: one by Miao Chffian-siin 
(see under Chang Ch'ih-tung), entitled Hsu 
m) pei-chuan chi, SB chumi, printed in 1910; 
the other by Min fir-ch^ang (see under Ch6en 
Ta-hsin), entitled Fei-chuan chi pu (M), 60 
chuan, printed in 1932 by Yenching University, 
Peiping, There is a much larger work of the 
same nature compiled by Li Huan (T. 

H. 1827-1891), under the title 

Kuo-ch^ao chH-hsien lei- 
cheng ch-Vrpien, 720 chuan, which purports to 
begin in the Tfien-ming reign-period (1616) and 
terminates in 1850. The printing of this work 
began in 1884 and was completed in 1890. 
While teaching in the Ta-liang Shu-yiian, Chfien 
I-ehi compiled and edited a collection of Sung, 
Yiian and Ming works on the Classics, under the 
title Ching ymn. The collection was 

originally planned to include 41 works, but only 
25 were printed by the time of his death. It is 
recorded that Chfien also compiled works on 
matters of state (’^S) of the San-kuo (221-277 
A. D.), Chin (265-419 A. D.) and Nan-Pei 
Ch'ao periods (420-454 A. D.). To preserve to 
posterity certain writings of his ancestors he 
compiled the following works: 

Lu-chiang Chicn-skih wen-hui and Lu-chiang 
ChHen-shih shih-hui (B^JS). His collected 
prose, K^an-shih chai chi- 

shih kno, in 10 chuan, was first printed in 1834 
in Canton; a supplement, K^an-shih chai chi- 
shih hsu (?^) kao, 10 chuan, being printed in 
1854. His youngest son, Chfien I-fu 
reprinted these in 1880-81, adding two collec- 
tions of his father ^s poems: K^o-ch^u chi, 

(4 chiian); and Lu-i hsiao-kao, (2 

chuan), 

Chfien I-chi had four sons, of whom the eldest, 
Ch'ien Pao-hui (T. and 

third, Ch'ien Ch'ang-ch'un (T. 

both obtained the chil-j^n degree in the year 1840. 
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[1/491 /6a; 2/73/13b; 6/10/4a; CMa-Ming hsien 
cMh (1909) 21 /38a.] 

Tu Lien-chIi 

€H*IEN4ung, reiga-title of Hung~li [g. «?.]. 
CH^IEM Ta-chao m:km (T. H. 

1744-1813, scholar, native of 
Chia-ting, Kiangsu, was a brother of Ch^ien 
Ta-hsin [g. t;.] who was eighteen years his senior* 
For a time Chlen Ta-chao joined his older 
brother in Peking and accompanied him to 
Kwaiigtung in 1774 when the latter was ap- 
pointed director of education. On the recom- 
mendation of local authorities, the honorary 
title of Hsiao-lien fang-cMng and 

the button of the sixth rank, were conferred upon 
him (1796). In 1801 he undertook, together 
with his older brother, to compile the local his- 
tory of Ch^ang-hsing (see under Ch'ien Ta-hsin). 
He died in 1813 in Sung-yang, Chekiang, where 
his eldest son was then magistrate. 

Ch^ien Ta-chao possessed a broad knowledge 
of the Classics and history, but concentrated 
primarily on the Han period (206 B.C.-220 
A.D.) as the following titles of his works show: 

Eamrshu fienrij 22 chuan; Hou 
(^) Harirshu pien-if 11 ckilan; H$il (^) Han'- 
shu pien4f 9 chUan; Sanrkm cMh (H®^) 
pten-i, 3 chiian; Hou Han-shu pvr-piao (^^), 
8 chiian; Hou Han-shu chunrkuo ling-chang ¥ao 
1 chuan,- and 

Pu hsu Han-shu i'AJo^ chih^ 2 chiian. All 
the above are critical disquisitions, annotations, 
or supplementary notes on the two Han His- 
tories and the History of the Three Kingdoms, 
and all are reproduced in the Kuang-ya ts^ung- 
shu (see under Chang Chih-tung). In the field 
of the Classics he wrote: on the Book of Odes, a 
work entitled ^hih ku-hsiin, in 12 chiian; 

on the Br-ya, a work known as 
Sr-ya shihrw^ pu, in 3 chuan; and on the Shuo- 
win, a work known as Shuo-wen 

Vung-shih, in 60 chiian, 

Chfien Ta-chao had three sons who, because 
of their accomplishments in the field of scholar- 
ship, were known as the “Three Phoenixes 
of the Ch'ien Family” The 

eldest, Ch'ien Tung-yuan (T. IS®, 

H. d. 1824), was a chil-jin of 1798. His 
best known work, entitled @ 

CWung-win tsung-mu cM-shih, 6 chiian, written 
in collaboration with his brothers and others, 
is an attempt to reconstruct from various sources 
the ancient catalogue, Ch^ung-win tsung-mu, 
which was compiled by imperial order during the 


Ch^ien 

years 1034-42, but is now mostly lost* The 
second son, Chlen I (T. H. /hMf 
original ming '^M)} produced a work, entitled 
Fang-yen chien-shu, in 13 chuan, 
on the Fang-yen, a dictionary of dialects in north- 
ern and central China, compiled during 'the first 
century A.D. The preface to the Fang-yen 
chien-shu is dated 1851. The third son, Ch^ien 
T'ung mm (T. PI A, H. 1778-1815), 
was a chii-jen of 1810 who took part in the com- 
pilation of Chlen Ta-hsin’s SsH-shih shuo-jun 
¥ao, and assisted Wang Ch'ang [g. v,] in the com- 
pilation of the latter^s Chin-shih is‘u{-pien, 
Chlen T^ung's own work, 

ChivrcMng pu-yiin ¥ao-cheng, a brief treatise 
on phonetics, supplementary to an earlier one 
of the Sung period, was first printed in 1799 
and later incorporated in various is^ung-shu. 


[l/487/41b; 2/68/44a, 45a, b; 3/420/58a; 6/40/21a; 
Chia-ting hsien-chih (1880) 16/59b, 19/32b; T^oung 
Pao, VI, pp. 426-28 for notes on Ch^ung- 
win tsung-mu,\ 

Tu Lien-chIj 

CH‘IEN Ta-hsin flASJr (T. 1^, 

H. ttiT), Feb. 16, 1728-1804, Nov. 21, 

scholar, was a native of Chia-ting, Kiangsu. 
Both his grandfather, Ghden Wang-chiung 
(T. #35C, ^A, 1668-1759), and his 
father, Chlen Kuei-fa (T. 

H. /hill, 1697-1775), were devoted to learning. 
At the early age of fifteen (sui) Ch^ien Ta-hsin 
became a hsivrts^ai and at seventeen (sm) began 
to teach. He taught first in the home of a fam- 
ily named Ku (M) where he had access to the 
family library. There he studied the classics 
and histories, and became proficient in the new 
historical scholarship characteriaed as “the 
search for evidence” mm In 1749 he was 
chosen to study in the Tzfi-yang Academy 

at Soochow. In the following year he 
married Wang Shun-ying, a sister of Wang Ming- 
sheng [g. v,]. When Emperor Kao-tsung, on his 
first tour to South China (1751), granted a special 
examination at Nanking, Ch^ien Ta-hsin was one 
of the six successful competitors (see under 
Ch^ien Ch*6n-ch'un). Others were Wu Lang 
(see under Wu Ching-tzh) and Ch'u Yin-Iiang 
(T. H. nig, 1715-1790) 

with whom Ch'ien Ta-hsin later studied mathe- 
matics in Peking. As a candidate for the secre- 
taryship of the Grand Secretariat Ch'ien pro- 
ceeded to the capital, early in 1752. In 1754 
he passed the metropolitan and palace examina- 



tions and became a chin-shih. A number of 
scholars who later achieved distinction passed 
the examination with him, including Chi Yun 
[g. -i;.] and his brother-in-law, Wang Ming-sheng. ■ 
In the same year Chhen made the acquaintance 
of Tai Ch^n [g. who had recently arrived in 
Peking. Together with Chi Yiin he was ordered 
(1756) to assist in the compilation of the local 
history of Jehol, Jo-ho chikj SO chuarif 

completed in 1781 . Both were given permission 
to accompany the emperor on the autumn hunt- - 
ing tour so that they might gather information 
in that locality. Chhen Ta-hsin became in 
1757 a compiler. During these years he ac- 
quired the habit, like many other scholars who 
live in Peking, of frequenting Liu-li ch^ang 
the famous book emporium and center 
for antiques. He was thus in a position to satisfy 
Ms antiquarian interest and to become a con- 
noisseur and collector of inscriptions on metal 
and stone. In 1758 he became assistant secre- 
tary of the Supervisorate of Imperial Instruction. 
Owing to his accomplishments in mathematics 
he was assigned to assist the Imperial Board of 
Astronomy in making a map of the world (see 
under Ho Kuo-tsimg). Several times he offici- 
ated as chief or associate examiner— in Shantung 
1759, Hunan 1762, and in the Metropolitan area 
1766. 

After his wife’s death in 1767 Ch^ien Ta-hsin 
was granted leave (in the winter of that year) 
to return home on the plea of illness. It was 
in that year also that his critical notes on the 
Twenty-two Dynastic Histories 
Nien-er shih ¥ao4, completed in 1782 in 100 
chiian, began to take form. In 1768 he pur- 
chased a new residence, designating his studio 
Ch^ien-yen t^ang — a name that appears 

in the title of many of his collected works. In 
the autumn of 1769 he returned to the capital 
and in the spring of 1772 was appointed a reader 
of the Hanlin Academy, with orders (1773) to 
supervise the study of the imperial princes and 
to tutor the emperor’s twelfth son, Yung-chi 
(1752-1776). In 1774 he was director of 
the Honan provincial examination, after which 
he became director of education in Kwangtung. 
Although he assumed office late in 1774 the death 
of his father in the summer of the next year made 
it necessary for him to retire for the required 
period of mourning. Thereafter he continued 
in retirement on the ground of his mother’s 
advanced age. 

In 1778 Kao Chin [g. governor-general of 
Kiangnan, invited Ch^ien to become head of 


:■ the, Chung-shan- Academy.';(^'.ll|#^) , in Nan- 
king where he enjoyed the friendship of such men 
of letters as Yuan Mei and Yen Ch^ang-ming 
[gg. V,]. In the spring of 1780 he went to north- 
ern Kiangsu to greet the emperor who was then 
making his fifth tour to South China. When 
CMien later (1784) was on his way to meet the 
emperor, who was on his final tour of the South, 
he was striken with paralysis. But having 
sufficiently recovered by 1785, he became direc- 
tor' of. the Lou-tung Academy ■ at 

Sungkiang, Kiangsu. In 1787 Chfien Wei- 
cMiao (see under Chfien Wei-ch^§ng), magistrate 
of Yin-hsien, Chekiang, invited him to Ningpo 
to direct the compilation of the local history of 
that district. After five months the 
Yin-hsien chih, in ZO chilan, was completed and 
was printed in the following year (1788). While 
thus engaged in Ningpo, Chfien visited the fa- 
mous Tfien I Ko Library (see under Fan Mou- 
chu) and compiled a catalogue of its epigraphical 
rarities, under the title 55 — T^ien-i-ko 
pei-mUf in 2 chiXan, In 1789 he became director 
of the T25ti-yang Academy where he himself had 
studied some thirty years before, and remained 
at this post for sixteen years, until his death. 
During this period he taught about 2,000 stu- 
dents, many of whom, such as Ku Kuang-chfi, 
P^an Shih-en [gg. t^.], Li Jui (see under CMao 
Hstin), and T^ao Liang (see under Chu I-tsun) 
became famous. In the summer of 1790 he 
made his last journey to the capital to congratu- 
late Emperor Kao-tsung on the latter’s eightieth 
birthday. In 1801 Hsing Chu ^ (T. M IS, 
chin-shih of 1790), magistrate of Ch^ang-hsing, 
Chekiang, invited both Chfien Ta-hsin and his 
younger brother, Chfien Ta-chao [g. v,] to compile 
the local history of his district. While Chfien 
Ta-hsin’s younger brother stayed in Ch'ang- 
hsing he himself divided his time between the 
latter place and the Academy. This local his- 
tory, C¥ang-hsing hsien-chih, in 

28 cMaw, was completed in 1803 and was printed 
two years later (1805). Although ill most of 
the last year of his life he continued to teach, 
and finally died in the Academy. His name was 
ordered (1807) by imperial edict to be entered 
in the temple of local wortMes. 

Chfien Ta-hsin’s complete works, C¥ien-yen 
fang cWuan-sku (^^♦), were first printed in 
1806, and again in 1840, and 1884. The edition 
of 1884 consists of thirty-four items, three under 
classics, twenty-three under history, five under 
philosophy, and three under belles lettres; but 
eleven were not included. Under the first class 
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may be mentioned the SMng lei, in 4 chum, 
a work on phonetics which was first printed in 
1825, again in 1849, and later included in his 
complete works. But it was in the field of his- 
tory that Ch^ien Ta-hsin exercised his greatest 
influence. In addition to the afore-mentioned 
Nien-er shih ¥ao he produced two works on 
the Yuan dynasty: one tracing Mongol clan and 
family names, the other a bibliography of the 
literary productions of the Ytian period. The 
former, in 3 chiian, was entitled 
Yuan-shih sMh-tsu piao, and the latter, in 4 
chuan, was entitled Yuan-shih 

i-wen chikj both completed in 1791. Conscious 
of the short-comings of the official dynastic 
history of the Yuan period, Chflen Ta-hsin in- 
tended to rewrite it, and the two above-men- 
tioned works seem to be parts of that project. 
Chang Chih-tung [q. states in his Shu-mu 
ta-win that Chflen Ta-hsin left a draft of his 
Yuan history, Yuan-shih kao, in 100 

chuan, which was never published. The Jap- 
anese bibliophile, Shimada Kan (see bibliog- 
raphy) affirms that a manuscript Yuan-shih 
koo is in existence in 28 fascicles of which the 
first 25 chapters are missing. During the tur- 
moil of the Sung, Liao, Chin and Ytian dynasties 
the use of various reign-titles and conflicting 
calendars produced confusion in the writing of 
history. To clarify this situation Chflen pre- 
pared a chart, entitled Ssii,-shih 

shuchjun ¥(m>. Left unfinished at the time of 
his death, it was brought to completion by his 
pupil, Li Jui, and by his nephew, Chflen Tffing 
(see under Chflen Ta-chao). It was first printed 
in 1820. His corrections of Hu San-hsing^s 
1230-1287) commentary to the 
TzU-chih Vung<hien (see under Yen Yen) re- 
sulted in a work of 2 chiian, entitled 
jE T^ung-^chien chu pieU'-cheng, first printed in 
1792 by a pupil, Ko Chou-hsiang (T. 

1765-1827). Chflen also wrote five 
chronological biographies as follows: the biog- 
raphy of Hung K'uo (T. :^f6, 1117- 

1184), entitled Hung Win-hui 

kung nierwp’u; of Hung Mai (T. 

1123-1202), entitled Hung 

WSn-ynin kung nien-p^u; of Lu Yu (see under 
Chao I), entitled Lu Fang-wing 

nien-fu; of Wang Ying-lin (T. fgjit, 

1223-1296), entitled Wang Po-hou 

nien-p'u; and of Wang Shih-chen (see under 
Ch'en Chi-ju), entitled Yen- 

chou shanr-jin nien-p^u. 

Chflen Ta-hsin took special interest in record- 


ing the dates of birth and death of historical 
figures. The result was the well-known ^ 
I-nien lu, (^'Record of Uncertain Dates’^? 
which became the basis of the most important 
dictionary of dates in the Chinese language. 
This work, in 4 chiian, which recorded dates of 
birth and death of some 364 persons, was left 
incomplete at the time of Chflen's death, but 
was supplemented (^ hsil) in 1813 by a punil 
named Wu Hsiu (T. •g^ '.H. 

1764-1827), and published in 1818 with a few 
additions (^ pu) and a preface by Yao Nai 
[q, V,], Further supplements to this work were 
compiled later as follows: Pu (^) i-nien lu, 
in 4 chiian, by Chflen Chiao (T. ^^), 

with a preface by Weng Kuang-pflng 
(^ MU, 1760-1842), dated 1838; San-hsil 
(zr.iK) i-nien lu, published in 1879, in 10 chiian, 
by Lu Hsin-ytian [g. ?;.]; I-nien king (^) lu, in 

2 chiian, by Chang Ming-k^o (T. 

1829-1908), published in 1908; Wu-hsu ($^) 
i-nien lu, in 5 chiian, by Min £r-ch^ang 

(T. H. ^lil). Finally afl these were 

brought together by Chang Wei-hsiang 
m (H. who re-edited them and printed 

them in 1925, with further additions, under the 
title I-nien lu hui-pien (MM), ^U^nion List of 
Uncertain Dates, 16 chiian — including a total 
of 3,928 names. As a result of his study of in- 
scriptions on metal and stone Chflen Ta-hsin 
produced four collections of interpretative notes 
totaling 25 chiian, under the title 
Chin-shih win pa-weL These were printed at 
various times separately before they were re- 
edited and reprinted in his collected works in 20 
chiian. A catalogue of inscriptions in his own 
collection, Chin-shih wen-tzii 

mu-lu, 8 chiian, was edited by his son-in-law, 
Chffi Chung-jung (T, H. 

1769-1842), and printed in 1805 with the assist- 
ance of another son-in-law, Hsii Hsi-chhmg 
(T. H. original name 
d. 1830). During his illness in 1784 Chflen 
Ta-hsin began to write his chronological auto- 
biography, the Chu4‘ing cM- 

shih nien-p‘u, which he brought down to the year 
1792. His great-grandson, Chlen Chflng-tseng 
(T. xm H. 1809-1870), 

completed it with additional notes of his own. 
A collection of Chflen^s miscellaneous notes, 
entitled Shih-chia chai yang- 

ksin lu, 20 chiian, with a supplement (^^) in 

3 chiian, is compared by some to the famous 
Jik-chih lu of Ku Yen-wu [q. In the field of 


mathematics Chflen produced two works, 
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miff Sa7i-t‘ung-skn yen^ 3 chuaUj and SmH'ung- 
shu (^I'ien iWi), 1 chilan. His literary collections, 
entitled ChHen-yen fang loin-chi and 

ChHen-yen fang shih comprise 50 cMa?t 

of prose and 20 cMan of verse. , Except for cer-- 
tain titles published separately or in collectanea, 
all the afore-mentioned works can be found, in 
the 1884 edition of Chden^s collected works. 
Clideii Ta-hsin had two sons, Chden Tung-pi 
(T. S#, H. W-m 1766-1818) 
and. Chhen Tung-shu (T. H. ^ 

mm, mm, mm, i^as- 

1833) . Both w'ere ardent students, and the lat- 
ter w'as also a painter and calligrapher. Chden 
Ta-hsin himself achieved a moderate reputation 
as a calligrapher and a painter. 


[.3/128/la; 19/TJl/21b; 20/3/00 (portrait); 

C'hronological Autobiography ; 

Clfien Chu-fing hsien-shing hshig-shu by 
his sons; Chia-ting hsien cMh (1880) 16/51 b, 
19/31b; Shiniada Kan 

Kii-wtm chiushii kUio; T^oung Fao (1931) p. 379, 
ri927-28) pp. 64-81, “Les Yi Nien Lou”.] 

Tu Lien-ch£; 

CH'IEN T‘ai-chi (T. MIC H. 

Nov. 1, 1791-1863, Dec. 

30, scholar and bibliophile, native of Chia-hsing, 
Chekiang, was a great-grandson of Chhen Ch^en- 
cli^tin [q. V.] and a first cousin of Chhen I-chi 
[q. t;.]. ^^His father, Chhen Fu (T. MM 

H. 1754-1800, Jan. 22), %vas magistrate 

of Wu-chhao, Chihli (1796-99) and of Ta-hsing, 
Shun-tden (1799-1804), and it was owing to this 
fact that Chden T^ai-chi spent the greater part 
of his youth in North China. In 1806, the year 
in which his father died, Chden T‘‘ai-chi 
returned to his native place. He became a 
hsiu-ts^ai in 1808, and four years later a senior 
licentiate. He failed repeatedly in succeeding 
examinations, and, after a final attempt in 1825, 
abandoned all efforts for a higher degree. Two 
years later (1827) he received a position as sub- 
director of schools in Hai-ning (Chekiang), a 
post which he held for twenty-seven years. He 
took with him to Hai-ning a large collection of 
books which he had inherited, naming the studio 
in which he placed them K^o-tu-shu chai WW 
Being himself a descendant of a cele- 
brated family, he began in 1828 to record the 
achievements of his ancestors and the recognition 
they received from the throne. This work, 
entitled ChHng-fen shih-shou lu, 

was completed in 1830, in 26 chuan. At the 


Ch^ieii 

same time he began to take an interest in the 
comparative study of various texts of antiquity, 
such as the Haw-sAw and the Shih-chi — an in- 
terest that he maintained throughout his life. 
Since he lived not far from Hangchow, he often 
made use of the Wen Lan Ko,,, Library in that 
city (see under Chi Ytin). 

■Under the title Hai-dfang 

hsiieh-chih II o-jen ¥ao, he wrote (1834) a short 
account of the scholars of his native place who 
had held educational posts in the region of Hai- 
ning. He prepared a series of notes on books and 
book collecting, entitled 
t$a-chif 3 chuanf of which two ckuan were com- 
pleted by him in 1838 and were first printed in 
the following year, in the Piehdisia chai ts‘ung- 
shu (see under Ghiang Kiiang-hsii). A third 
chiian was added about 1851, these three forming 
chiian 7 to 9 of his collected works. The first 
edition of the latter was printed in 1854 under 
the title Kan-^chHian hsiang-jen 

kao, 24 chiian. During the political unrest of 
the years 1840 -42 which accompanied the Angio- 
Chinese War it is said that Chhen worked un- 
disturbed at his scholarly tasks. In 1843 he 
edited and printed the literary works of his 
father; of his mother, Shen Te-i (1760- 

1816, Jan. 10); and of his brother, Ch'ien Yu-ssti 
(T. mu, H. 1779-1797)-~un- 

der the collective title I-ho shih ho- 

kaoj 4 chiian. In 1845 he acted as chief compiler 
of the local history of Hai-ning chou, entitled 

Eai-cNang pei-chik^ 52 chuan^ printed in 
1847, with a supplement of 2 chiian. Retiring 
from office in the spring of 1853, he v%s invited 
by the gentry of Hai-ning to direct the local 
Academy, An-lan Shu-yuan As the 

head of this Academy he remained seven more 
years in Hai-ning until 1860 when, at the ap- 
proach of the Taiping rebels, he retired to Hang- 
chow. A few months later, wffien Hangchow fell, 
he moved to a country place in Hai-yen. Early 
in 1861, his son, Chfien Ying-p^u 
(T. H. M^^A, 1824-1902, 

Jan. 28, a pa-kung of 1849), joined him. 

When Hai-yen was taken by the rebels the 
family moved again, first to Yu-yao (Chekiang), 
and later to Tz‘ii-chh (Chekiang), to Shanghai, 
and then to Ta-t^ang (Hunan) . Chfien Ying-p^u, 
having in the meantime been summoned by Tseng 
Kuo-fan [q, v,] to assist on his staff, the family 
went in the autumn of 1862, to Anking, Anhui, 
where Tseng had his headquarters. There 
Chfien T^ai-chi died in the following year, at the 
age of seventy-five {sui), Chden T^ai-chi had 
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another son, Ch'ien Ping-s^n (T. 

original ming 1816-1854), who was a 

chu-jen of 1844 but died in middle life. When 
Ch'ien Ying-p'u reprinted the Kan-ch^ilart Imang- 
jen ka& in 1872, he added a nien-p^u of his father 
and 1 chiian of poems by his brother. He rose 
to the office of president of the Board of Works 
(1897-99). 

Ch'ien T'ai-chi and his cousin, Ch'ien I-chi, 
were sometimes referred to as "The Two Stones 
of the Ch'ien family” because they 

both had hao containing the character shih ^ 
meaning 'stone\ 


[1/491 /6a; 2/73/14a; 5/79/16a; Chia-Uing hsien^ 
chik (1906) 21/38b, 22/50b; Yeh Ch'ang-ch'ih 
(see under P'an Tsu-yin), Ts^ang-shu chi^shih 
shih^/iZh.] 

Tu Lien-chIi 

CH‘IEN T'ang (T. MM H. }|E^), 
1735-1790, scholar, native of Chia-ting, Kiangsu, 
was a relative of Ch'ien Ta-hsin [g. t;.]. He ob- 
tained his chvrj^n degree in 1779 and his chin-shik 
degree in 1780 with appointment as director of 
schools of Chiang-ning (Nanking). His scho- 
lastic interests were wide and he produced studies 
in many fields, including the classics, history, 
philosophy, music and the Shuo-wbi (for the 
last see under Tuan Yii-ts'ai). A collection of 
his prose writings, dealing principally with the 
Classics, and entitled Kai-tHng 

shu-ku lUj 2 chuaTiy was printed in the Hmng* 
ChHng ching-chieh (see under Juan Ytian). His 
Lu4u ku4, also known as Im4u kfao- 
wen (#2fc), 0 chuan^ a work on ancient music, 
is included in the Nan-cWing shu-yuan ts^ung-shu 
(see under Huang T'i-fang). He left about fif- 
teen works of which some are apparently not 
extant. 

A younger brother of Ch'ien T'ang, named 
Ch'ien Tien i|J* (T. mZ. Wk H. 

1744-1806), was a scholar and calligra- 
pher. He became a fu-kung or senior licentiate 
of the second class in 1774, and then was ap- 
pointed a second class sub-prefect of Ch'ien-chou, 
Shensi. Later he officiated simultaneously as 
magistrate of several other districts in the same 
province. About 1783 he participated in the 
compilation of the local history of Han-ch'6ng, 
Shensi, Han-ch^eng hdennMh, which 

was printed in 1784. He was also a member of 
the staff which compiled the Hm TzH-chih Vung- 
chien (see under Pi Yiian). His work on the 
Shtw-win, entitled Shuo-win 


chieh-tziX chiao-cWiXan^ 14 chuan, was first printed 
in 1807. His notes on the geographical section of 
■ the'' Han-sh% Ain cMao-. 

chu Han-shu ii4i chihi 16 chuan^ was first printed 
in 1797 and was later ' annotated by Hsti Sung 
[g. i?,].- Two of Ms antiquarian studies, entitled 
mum Chu-cMh ¥ao 'and 
sMh4if Bie included in the Hsil 'Hnang-ChHng 
ching-chieh (see under Juan Ytian). 

■ Ch'ien Tien was an accomplished calligrapher, 
though it is said that after suffering a paralytic 
stroke he learned to write with his left hand. 
Sun Hsing-yen [g. t;.] regarded him as the most 
skillful writer of lesser seal characters in the 
Ch'ing period. 

Ch'ien T'ang and his brother, Ch'ien Ta-hsin 
and his two sons, and Ch'ien Ta-chao [g, a?,] and 
Ms three sons— all being scholars of repute — came 
to be known collectively as the "Nine Ch'iens” 

i%m)^ 


[l/487/18a; 4/49/21b, 134/12b; 20/4/00 (portrait 
of Ch'ien Tien); 26/2/32a; 29/6/lOa; Chia-ting 
hsien-^chih (1880) 16/52b, 53b.] 

Tu Lien-chIi 

CH'IEN Tsai (T. ill*—, H. mM, 
=St#, Oct. 21, 1708-1793, 

official, poet, and painter, was a native of Hsiu- 
shui, Chekiang, and a relative of Ch'ien Ch'en- 
ch'un [g. t;.]. He came from a poor family but 
by dint of hard study early established a reputa- 
tion as a poet. About the year 1725 he began to 
teach the sons of Ch'ien Ch'^n-ch'un, and while 
so engaged, learned painting from the latter^s 
mother, Ch'^n Shu [g. y.]. In 1736 Ch'ien Tsai 
competed in the second special po-hsMh hung4z% 
examination of 1736 (see under Liu Lun) but 
failed to qualify. In 1751 he failed in another 
special examination for classical scholars (see 
under Ku Tung-kao). Nevertheless in the fol- 
lowing year he became a chin-shih with high 
honors, was selected a bachelor of the Hanlin 
Academy and later was given the rank of a com- 
piler. Thereafter he served several times as a 
provincial examiner (Kwangsi in 1759, Kiangnan 
in 1765 and 1780, Kiangsi in 1774 and 1779) 
and as diarist of the emperor^s movements. In 
1773 he was appointed a sub-chancellor of the 
Grand Secretariat and two years later, a teacher 
in the school known as Shang-shu fang (see under 
Yin-ch6n) where the sons of the emperor studied. 
He served a' year as commissioner of education 
in Shantung (1776-77), and once represented the 
emperor in offering sacrifices to the sacred moun- 
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tains and the tombs of ancient emperors in Shensi 
and Szechwan (1780). In 1780 he was promoted 
to a vice-presidenc}^ in the Board of Ceremonies, 
but three years later was ordered to retire on 
account of old age and deafness. He lived at 
his home for ten years more. . . ■ 

Chhen Tsai is known as a painter and as a 
connoisseur of paintings and calligraphy. Many 
of the verses which he wrote were about master- 
pieces by earlier artists. In the collection of 
his poetry, entitled To-shih chai 

shih-cM^ 50 cMan^ are references to many celebri- 
ties of the Chhen-lung period who were his 
friends. There is also a collection of his prose 
writings, entitled T^o-shih chai wen i’^) chi, 
26 chuan. Both collections were probably 
printed by himself. 


[l/311/5a; 3/91/25a; 20/3/00; 26/2/8b; 27/12/lb; 
29/5/17a; 31/9/lb; L.T.C.L.H.M., p. 425a; Chilian 
Tsu-wang [g. t?.], Kung’-chu cMng-shih In, p. 68a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CH*IEN Tseng (T. H. Mmh 

1629 — after 1699, bibliophile, was a native of 
Ch^ang-shu, Kiangsu, a descendant in* the 
twenty-fifth generation of Chhen Liu 
(852-932), founder of the state of Wu-Yiieh, 
one of the so-called “Ten Kingdoms'' which arose 
during the transitional period between the T^ang 
and Sung dynasties. He was the third son of 
Chhen I-su (T. d. 1646, aged 

fifty-eight sui), a bibliophile who laid the 
foundations of a good library; and a great-great- 
nephew of Chfien Chfien-i [g. v,], under w^hom he 
studied from about twenty sui, and with whom 
he was intimate until the latter died. When the 
library of Chfien Chfien-i, the famous Chiang- 
yiin lou, was destroyed by fire in 1650, Chhen 
Tseng became the recipient of some of the rare 
editions that escaped the catastrophe. As a 
hsiu-ts'ai of the district school Chhen Tseng 
lost his degree when in 1661 he and thousands of 
the gentry of Kiangsu were punished for failure 
to pay arrears in taxes (see under Yeh Fang-ai 
and Chin Jen-jui). 

In 1669 he made a catalogue of his library of 
more than 3,600 titles, calling it 
Yeh-shih yuan shu-mu after the name of his 
dwelling. This classified catalogue in 10 chiian 
was printed for the first time in the 
m Yu-cMen chai is‘ung~shu, published by Lo 
Ch^n-yli (see under Chao Chih-chhen) in 1910: 
Beginning in 1669, and continuing for fifteen 
3 ^ears, he labored on another bibliographical 
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work, the Tu-shu inin-chHu chi, 

in 4 chuan. This work, first pri^ited by Chao 
M6ng-sheng . ^n 1726, lists '601' Sung and 

Yuan works and manuscripts with detailed com- 
parative annotations concerning editions. 
Higiily prized by scholars, it passed through at 
least three printed editions during the Chhng 
period and also circulated in manuscript. An 
edition, carefully collated from various texts 
by Chang Yii MM (T. H. 

©S MM, MM, 1865-1937), 

appeared in 1926 with comments and annota- 
tions, under the,' title 

^ ChHen Tsun-wang, Tu-shu min-chHu chi 
chiao-cMng. [Chang Yii himself was a cele- 
brated scholar who in 1937 willed a large part of 
his private library to Trenching University, 
Peiping. An annotated catalogue of this collec- 
tion, entitled Chang-shih 

ssu4ang chai ts^ang-shu 7rm, was printed in 1938.] 

A third catalogue b}^ Chhen Tseng— the 

Bku-ku t^ang named after his 

studio— was first printed in 1883 in the Yueh-ya 
fang is^ung-shu (see under Wu Ch'ung-yueh). 
This work, in 4 chiian, has a separate part dealing 
exclusively with Sung editions, of which he was 
very fond. The Ssti-¥u ch‘uau-shu isung-mu 
(see under Chi Yiin) gives notice of both the 
second and third of these works, but neither was 
copied into the Imperial Manuscript Library. 
Chfien Ts^ng was a friend of other noted biblio- 
philes of his day, such as Mao Chin, Mao I, and 
Chi Chen-i [qq, t;.]. To the last mentioned he 
sold duplicate copies of some of his rarities. 
The seals most frequently impressed upon the 
items in his library read: 

P^eng-ch‘ing sMh-chia Shvrhu fang fur- 
shu chi and ChHen Tseng, Tsun-wang, ts^ang-shu. 
His son, Chhen Yuan (T. was like- 

wise a bibliophile who kept up the family tradi- 
tion. 

Chhen Tseng left a collection of poems, en- 
titled Chin-wu chi, 1 chiian, and is said 

to have left a larger collection of literary works 
entitled Shu-Hu fang chi (^). He also anno- 
tated (about 1675) two collections of poems by 
his teacher and fello-«-clansman, Ch^ien Chhen-i, 
entitled respectively, Mu-chai ch^u-hsileh chi 
shih-chu (^S£), 20 chiian, and Mu-chai yu-hsueh 
chi shih-chu, 14 chiian, both of which he printed 
with his own notes. 


[3/427 /32a; Yeh Ch^ang-chhh (see under P*an 
Tsu-yin), Ts^ang-shu chi-shik shih (1910) 4/6a; 

C¥ang-Chao ho~chih kao (1904) 
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32 /26a; Ssii-¥u 87 /2a, 2b; ChHen Tsun-wang Tu- 
$hu miU’^chHu chi chiao-cMng (^fS); 

ChHen-shih chia-pien lu in 
Ching-Vo i-Bhik,] 

Tv LlEN-CHli 

CH'IEN Wei-ch‘dng (T. 

H. ^lll), 1720-1772, official arid artist, 

was a native of Wu-cliin, Kiangsu. Having 
taken his chu-jin degree at the age of nineteen 
sui (1738), he was four years later (1742) ap- 
pointed a secretary in the Grand Secretariat — 
after passing a special examination. In 1745 
he became a chin-shihy with highest honors in 
the palace examination, and then was appointed 
a Haiilin compiler of the first class. But when 
he was released from study in 1748 he was placed 
in the third rank among students of the Manchu 
language, and for this both he and Chuang 
Ts^un-yii [q. v,] were reproached by the em- 
peror. After serving in various positions Chfien 
Wei-ch‘^ng became senior vice-president of the 
Board of Works 1757-61; and junior, then 
senior, vice-president of the Board of Punish- 
ments 1761-72. In the meantime he officiated 
several times, either as chief or as associate ex- 
aminer, of the metropolitan or provincial ex- 
aminations (1754, 1757, 1759). In 1762 he 
became director of Education in Chekiang, at a 
time when the students of that province were 
paying more attention to the form than to the 
content of their compositions. To correct this 
practice Chfien Wei-ch^^ng established a regu- 
lation that each student must study thoroughly 
one Classic in the course of every half year. As 
a result the scholastic standing of Chekiang 
greatly improved. In 1769 he accompanied 
Uda^an (d. 1771, chin-shih of 1736), 

who was then governor-general of Hu-Kuang, 
to Kweichow to settle a case involving default in 
the official accounts. When an insurrection of 
the Miao ('gf) tribesmen took place in Kweichow 
in the following year he helped to tranquilize 
them. But owing to the death of his father he 
returned to his home in 1772 to observe the 
period of mourning, and he himself died in the 
latter part of that year. He was canonized as 
W5n-min In 1775 his son, Chfien Chung- 

sMn was granted by imperial favor the 

degree of chu-jm, 

Chfien Wei-ch'^ng was a master of both callig- 
raphy and painting. In the former he followed 
the style of the famous Su Shih of the Sung 
dynasty (see under Sung Lao), in the latter he 
studied with Tung Pang-ta [g. v.], and was skilled 
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in depicting both landscape and .plant life. 
Many of his paintings were honored by lauda- 
tory colophons written by Emperor Kao-tsung. 
His coEected literary works, entitled 

ChHen Wen-min kung c¥uan-chi^ in 30 
ckiiarij were first printed in 1776. 

His younger brother, Chfien Wei-chfiao 
^ (T. H. Pjl|, 1739- 

1806, chu-jen of 1762), achieved some distinction 
as a painter, a man of letters; and a dramatist. 
Chfien Wei-chfiao^s coEected verse, entitled 
Chu-c¥u sMh-ch^m^ 16 chuan; and 
his prose, Chu-c¥u wen (^) c¥mj in 6 chuan^ 
were printed in 1808. Chfien Wei~ch^<§ng also 
had a learned daughter, Chfien Meng-tien ^ 
(T. H. fi#, 1739-1806), who 

married Ts'ui Lung-chien ('SflM/ T. 

H. 1741-1817, a cMn-shih of 1761) and 

left a collection of verse, entitled* 

Jtn<hHu shih is^ao, in 4 chuan > 


[3/88/29a;4/33/3b; 19/p5T/32b; 26/2/8a; 

Wu‘Chin Yang-hu ho-chih (1886) 

22/33a; L.T.C.L.H.M., p. 425-28; ^gMf!| 

Ku-kung chou-¥an for reproductions of his paint- 
ings.] 


CHIH-jui Mm (T. im H. fgff, 

££^)> 1852-1912, Jan. 7, civil and military 
official, was a member of the Tatala 
clan and of the Manchu Bordered Bed Banner. 
His grandfather, Yu-t'ai (T. H. 

^lll, posthumous name 1788-1851), 

had a long and brilliant career as governor of 
Hunan (1836-37 and 1838-41) and as governor- 
general of Hu-Kuang (1841-51). His father, 
Ch^ang-ching (1831-1868) who was the 

third son of Yii-t'ai, served as prefect of Sui- 
ting-fu, Szechwan, where he died in office. 
Losing his father when he was seventeen swf, 
Chih-jui spent his later youth at the official 
residence of his uncle who served as Tartar 
General at Canton. Graduating as chii-jen in 
1876 and as chin-^shih in 1880, he served for about 
ten years in the Hanlin Academy. During this 
period he was on intimate terms with Sheng-jii, 
W5n Tfing-shih and Huang Tfi-fang [gg. 

Like them he often criticized the unfair practices 
of the high officials who retarded his promotion, 
but early in 1894 he was made junior vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Ceremonies. Several 
Inonths later, at the outbreak of the Sino-Jap- 
anese war, he was dispatched to Jehol to drill 
troops. Late in the same year, however, owing 
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..to' 'the . degradation; . ranfe of /the; Imperial con- 
..ciibines,..CMii-fei .and .CMn-fei ' (see.' :iiiider' Tsai- 
tien), ' who. were: Ms 'cousins^ .he waS: .relegated to 
.the assistant military governorship of the remote 
Uliasutai region, a post he assumed in the spring 
of the following year. Poems he wrote during 
this journey were collected under the title, 5^^ 

. cUh 

Uliasutai chu-chih printed in 1910 in the 
collectanea Huai-Pin tsa4su. Dur- 

ing Ms. term in office he made efforts to strengthen 
the defenses against Russia, but a memorial by 
Mm on tMs subject incurred the displeasure of 
the Empress Dowager who in 1899 deprived him 
of his position. For the ensuing nine years he 
remained on the northwestern frontier, first 
as commandant of the Manchu colonial troops 
and later as deputy military lieutenant-governor, 
with headquarters at Ninghsia. ' 

Shortly after the death of the Empress Dow- 
ager (late in 1908) Chih-jiii was recalled to Pek- 
ing and in 1910 was appointed Tartar General 
at Hangchow. Early in the following year he 
was made Tartar General and military governor 
of Hi and was also given the nominal rank of 
President of a Board. But before he assumed 
his new duty the anti-Ch'ing revolution broke 
out (October 10, 1911) at Wuchang; and late in 
1911, about a month after he reached liis new 
post in Hi, the Hunanese troops under him re- 
volted. On January 7 of the following year they 
attacked his yamen and put him to death, A 
few days later he was canonized as W^n-chM 
and w’'as given the honorary title of Junior 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent, 

Chih-Jui excelled in poetic composition and in 
calligraphy. His poems were collected under 
the title lUuo-hsiian shih-chi. 


[1/476/la; 6/34/30a; Hsueh-ch^iao shih-hua (see 
under Sh^ng-yu), first series, 12/73b; Nien-phi 
of Yii-t^ai compiled by his sons (1870).] 

Hiromu Momose 

CHIN Chien (i^), d. Jan. 12 or 13, 1795, 
official, came from a Korean family of I-ohou 
on the Yalu River. In 1627 an ancestor, 
Saridari joined the court of Abahai 

[g. V .] and was appointed an interpreter. San- 
dari's eldest brother, Sindari ^ (^) 
the head of the family, was made (1637) captain 
of a newly created company composed of Korean 
families taken in the course of Abahai’s expedi- 
tion to Seoul. This company constituted the 
second Korean contingent of the Foiirtli IMnd 
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Servant's Division of the Manchu Plain Yellow 
Banner, but in the official biography Chin Chien 
is listed as a member of the Chinese Plain Yellow 
Banner. The captain of this company was al- 
ways a member of Sindari's family. Chin 
Chien's father, Sanbao was a grandson 

of Sandari and captain of the Korean company. 
Sanbao served for several terms as salt censor 
of the Ch'ang-lu Salt District, with headquarters 
at Tientsin (1734-37, 1740-43). His family 
received imperial favors in the Cli^ien-Iung 
period, owing to the fact that his daughter (see 
under Yung-ch'^eng) became a concubine of 
Emperor Kao-tsung and between the years 
1739 and 1752 gave birth to three of the em- 
peror's sons: Yung-ch^eiig, Yung-hstian and 
Yung-hsing t?.]. She was Chin Chien's 
younger sister, and because of lier position 
Sanbao's branch of the family was in 1799 freed 
from the status of bond servants, was granted 
the clan-name Jingiya (-^®), and was incor- 
porated in the Manchu Plain Y^ellow Banner. 

Chin Chien began his official career by pur- 
chasing the rank of a student of the Imperial 
Academy and of a clerk in the Imperial House- 
hold. In the latter office he became a secretary 
in 1750, a department director in 1765, and a 
director of the Imperial Gardens and Hunting 
Parks in 1770. In 1772 he was made a minister 
of the Household, a post which, together with 
other concurrent offices, he probably held until 
Ms death. On April 2, 1773, he was named con- 
currently superintendent of the Imperial Print- 
ing Press and Bindery (Wu Ying Tien ;^^®) 
and thus achieved fame in the history of printing 
in China. 

In 1772 the project for compiling the Imperial 
Manuscript Library, SsU-k^u chHian-shu (see 
under Chi Yun), was initiated and on April 2, 
1773, the emperor ordered Chin Chien to take 
charge of making reprints from a number of 
rare works, some of them copied from the 
Yuug4o ta4ien (see under Chu YYin and under 
Hsii Sung). On December 11, 1773, Chin mem- 
orialized concerning a plan for printing with 
movable ^vooden type, a proeeediire he regarded 
as much cheaper than the commonly used 
wooden blocks. He recommended cutting from 
jujube wood some 6,000 characters in common 
use and duplicating by tens or Imndreds the ones 
most frequently needed. These type would be 
of two sizes, the smaller size to be used for foot- 
notes or commentaries. Uncut blanks would 
also be prepared so that any uncommon charac- 
ter might be cut as needed. To this plan the 
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emperor gave Ms approval, and in less than six 
months a set of about 253,500 wooden type in 
two sizes was completed. The cost of the type, 
trays, and other equipment totaled less than 
2,340 taels. On June 3, 1774 Emperor Kao- 
tsung gave this method of printing — hitherto 
known as huo-t^ pan the name, 

Wu-ying lien chu-cMn pan and wTote 

a poem to commemorate the initiation of the 
project. It was decided that twenty copies of 
each work would be printed for the emperor^s 
various studios — ^five of these on the better 
grade of paper known as lien-ssii chih ^0^. 
Some 300 other copies, printed on “bamboo 
paper” {chvrcMh -ftlS), would be offered for 
sale. The enterprise progressed rapidly, the 
first five works being completed early in 1775. 
The impressions were exceptionally clear. Early 
in 1777, after more than thirty works had been 
printed, Chin CMen published, also with movable 
type, an illustrated treatise about the printing, 
which he entitled Wu-ying lien chu-chen pm 
ch^tng-Bhih (@5^;). This treatise contains docu- 
ments relating to the enterprise. AH the works 
thus printed, including the treatise just men- 
tioned, were brought together in one great col- 
lectanea known as the Wu-ying lien chu<Mn 
pan ts^ung-shu It consists of 134 items, 

the last item being printed about the year 1794. 
Four works printed from blocks before 1774 were 
also included in this collectanea, making a total 
of 138 items. It is known that at least eight 
other works were printed from the movable type 
of the Wu Ying Tien in the Chfien-lung and 
Chia-cMing periods, but these are not usuaHy 
regarded as parts of the coUectanea. 

Books printed from the chu-chH pan became 
so popular that in October 1774, at the suggestion 
of Tung Kao [?. the provincial authorities of 
Kiangnan, Kiangsi, Chekiang, Fukien, and 
Kwangtung were ordered to reprint for general 
use the works that had come from the Imperial 
Press. But none of the reprints thus made in- 
clude aU of the 138 original items. About the 
year 1899, however, the Kuang-ya Shu-chii 
(see under Chang Chih-tung) produced an ex- 
panded edition which contains 148 titles. 

While thus engaged in supervising the Imperial 
Printing Press, Chin Chiejn was made (early in 
1774) an assistant director-general of the com- 
mission for compiling the ch^uan-shu. 

In this enterprise he served more or less as an 
administrator, since his scholastic training was 
limited. After 1774 he served successively as a 
vice-president of the Board of Revenue (1774-83) 
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and as president of the Board of Works (1783- 
92) and of the Board of Civil Appointments 
(1792-95). In these posts he proved to be an 
excellent financier and an efficient administrator 
of building enterprises. In 1785 he was com- 
mended for his part in the construction of the 
■ Imperial Lecture Hall (Pi-yung ^^), the lovely 
square double-eaved edifice, surrounded by a 
moat, which stands in the center of the Imperial 
Academy (Kuo-tzh chien adjoining' 

the Confucian Temple in Peking. Work on the 
structure had begun two years previously. In 
the same year (1785) he was put in charge of 
repairing and remodeling the tombs of the em- 
perors of the Ming B 3 masty, north of Peking. 
In 1793 he was one of the commissioners charged 
with arranging in the Audience Hall the elabor- 
ate presents which the Macartney Mission had 
brought to Peking (see under Hung-li). He 
died two years later after a service at Court of 
more than forty-five years. He was canonized 
as Chin-kffi After his death no further 

items were added to the Palace edition of the 
Wu-ying lien cM-chin pan ts^ung-shu, 

A son of Chin Chien, named Wen-pu 
(d. about 1809), was promoted in 1764 from a 
clerk in the Imperial Household to be an Im- 
perial Bodyguard. After several promotions, 
he was named a minister of the Imperial House- 
hold (1795), possibly with the expectation that 
he would succeed to his father^s post. Like his 
father, W^n-pu supervised several building enter- 
prises and served as superintendent of the Im- 
perial Printing Press and Bindery. In 1799 he 
and his family were freed from servitude in the 
Imperial Household and were given the status 
of Manchus. His last post was that of president 
of the Board of Works (1801-09), 


[l/327/6b; 3/90/6a; 34/5/33b; Pa-chH Man-chou 
shih-tsu t^ung-p‘u (see under x4nfiyanggil) 72/la; 

Pan4i Ssix-k^u ch'uan-shu 
tang-arij l/49b; The China Review^ vol, VI, pp. 
294-95 (1877-78) ; Schierlitz, Ernst, “Zur Technik 
der Holztypendrucke aus deni Wu-ying-tien in 
Peking’’, in Monumenta Serica, vol. I, pp. 17-38.] 

Fx\ng Chao-ying 


CHIN Chih-chiin (T. S jL H. I 

1593-1670, Ming-Ch'ing official, was a native of 
Wu-chiang, Kiangsu. He became a chin-sMh 
in 1619 and under the Ming dynasty reached the 
office of Junior vice-president of the Board of 
War. When Li Tzfi-ch^^ng [q. ?;.] took Peking 
in 1644 Chin endured torture, but in the same 
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year submitted to the Manchu conquerors and 
was given his former official post. In 1648 
he was made president of the Board of Works 
and in 1653 president of the Censorate. In 
March 1654 he was appointed a Grand Secre- 
tary. In the following year he asked leave to 
retire on account of illness but the Emperor, 
instead of granting the request, sent a painter to 
make his portrait. In 1658 he was made con- 
currentl}'' president of the Board of Civil Office, 
and collaborated in fixing the code of laws. In 
1659 he was given the titles of Grand Guardian 
and Grand Tutor of the Heir Apparent, and in 
the following year that of Grand Tutor. He 
was permitted to retire in 1662 on account of age. 

Though his official and personal character were 
attacked after his return home, and the title of 
Grand Tutor revoked in consequence, his re- 
corded official acts seem to have been in the in- 
terests of the common people — lightening the 
burden of taxation and relieving from punish- 
ment the families of offenders. He was given 
the posthumous name, Wen-tffing iCM- He 
left 10 chiian of works in prose and poetry which 
were printed in 1649, under the title 
Hsi-chai chi, together with a supplement in 4 
chuan of memorials to the throne and a chrono- 
logical autobiography^ in one chiian. 

For his relations with Adam Schali see under 
Yang Kuang-hsien. 


[V244/6b;2/79/4a; Tim- 

tsin, Chihli fu-shu’-kuan shu’-mu 27/2a] 

Dean R , Wickes 

CHIN Fu (T. MM), 1633-1692, Dec. 

26, official and specialist in river conservancy, 
was a member of the Chinese Bordered Yellow 
Banner and a native of Liao-yang where his 
ancestors had migrated from Tsinan, Shantung, 
in the early Ming period. His father, Chin Ying- 
hsiian was a secretary in the Trans- 

mission Office, After completing his studies in 
the Government School Chin Fu was selected 
(1652) a compiler in the Kuo-Shih Yuan 
1%. In the following nineteen years (1652-71) 
he rose rapidly in his official career and by 1671 
was appointed governor of Anhwei, a post he 
held until 1677. During this period Wu San- 
kuei [q. z;.] revolted in South China and 
Chin Fu assisted the government by quelling 
local uprisings in Sh^-hsien, by improving the 
defenses of Anhwei and by devising plans to 
finance the troops in the south. In 1677 he was 
appointed director-general of Yellow River Con- 
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servancy to cope with the menace of floods which 
had caused serious damage in Kiangsu province. 
In this post, which he held for the next eleven 
years, he made his most important contribution 
to the country. The control of the Yellow River 
was regarded by Emperor Sheng-tsu as one of the 
three most pressing problems of the time — the 
other two being that of grain transport to the 
capital via the Grand Canal, and the rebellion 
of Wu San-kuei. 

Taking office on May 7, 1677, at Su-ch'ien, 
Kiangsu, Chin Fu immediately made a com- 
prehensive personal survey of the Yellow River 
in general and of the flooded areas in particular. 
After two months of intensive study he submitted 
to the throne on August 4, 1677, a far-reaching 
memorial embodying the foUowung eight points: 
(1) deepening of the lower reaches of the Yellow 
River from Ch'ing-chiang-pffi to the 

sea and making use of the silt to erect dikes on 
both sides of the river; (2) repairing and deepen- 
ing the canals linking Lake Hung-tse 
with the Yellow River in order thus to accelerate 
the current and carry the silt to the sea; (3) 
improving the embankments on the east shore of 
Lake Hung-tse, particularly at Kao-chia-yen 
(or Kao-yen), by making them more 
sloping and so mitigating the force of the waves 
and their consequent damage; (4) repairing 
thirty-four breaks in the dikes between Chou- 
chflao Water Gate ^^^1^ and Chai-chia-pa 
south of Kao-chia-yen; (5) deepening 
a section of 230 li in the Grand Canal between 
Chfing-kffiu, near Huai-yin, and Chflng-shui- 
t^an the district of Kao-yu; (6) in- 

creasing local taxes for financing these under- 
takings; (7) reorganizing the management of 
personnel; and (8) insuring maintenance of the 
dikes by stationing guards at suitable intervals. 
His plan was adopted by the government with 
few alterations, and the gigantic project was 
ordered to begin in 1678. 

By 1681, after three years of labor, floods in 
some parts of the Yellow River had not yet 
abated. For this failure Chin Fu offered to 
shoulder the responsibility and in consequence 
was deprived of his official title, but was per- 
mitted to supervise the work. In 1683 he re- 
ported the return of the River to its course, with 
the result that early in the following year liis 
title was restored. Emperor Sheng-tsu, being 
at this time (1684) on his first tour of South 
China, took occasion to laud the work of Chin 
Fu by honoring him with a poem and shovrering 
him with gifts. Apparently at this time Chin 
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Fu brought to the attention of the emperor the 
name of a subordinate, Ch^^n Huang 
(T. mi H. d. ca. 1688 ), 

who had helped him draft most of his plans. 
Ch^^n Huang was granted an audience with the 
emperor and was later (1687) given a minor 
rank and made an assistant in river control. 
Late in 1684 Chin recommended the construction 
of fifteen water gates on the Yellow River from 
Tang-shan to Chfing-ho to control the lower 
reaches of that stream. His plan was adopted 
early in the following year. 

Although Emperor Sheng-tsu was satisfied 
with the conservancy work on the river he was 
distressed by the extent of the damage in the 
flooded area of the lake region in central Kiangsu. 
On January 21, 1685, Yii Ch‘eng-lung [g. ?;.] was 
placed in charge of the drainage of these areas, 
under the general supervision of Chin Fu. 
Yti favored the plan of deepening the beds of 
the streams to enable the water to flow to the 
sea; but Chin Fu, believing these areas to be 
below sea-level, recommended the construction 
of water gates at Kao-yu and Shao-po 
near Chiang-tu (Yangchow), and by means of 
dikes diverting the water to the sea by way of 
Hsing-hua. In order that both plans might be 
presented to the throne, Chin and Yii were sum- 
moned (November 19, 1685) to the capital. 
Upon their arrival in Peking about a month later 
they found that opinions at court were likewise 
divided. A commission headed by Samha 
^#1% (clan name d. 1704), and in- 

cluding T'ang Pin [g. t^.], was appointed to as- 
certain the wishes of the people in the districts 
concerned. The commission made its report 
early in 1686, advising that both plans be 
dropped as impracticable. But on June 11, 
1686 T^ang Pin, returning from the governorship 
of Kiangsu, had an audience with the emperor 
in which he described the seriousness of the 
flood in central Kiangsu and at the same time 
expressed a preference for Yii Ch^eng-Iung's 
plan which Samha had opposed when he was 
head of the commission. Samha was in con- 
sequence dismissed and Sun Tsai-f^ng (see under 
K'ung Shang-i^n) was ordered to supervise the 
deepening of the rivers according to Yii's plan. 
Later Sun asserted that in order to cany out the 
project it was necessary to shut off the water 
gates on the Grand Canal south of Huai-an— 
a plan Chin at first strongly opposed but later 
assented to after attending an audience with the 
emperor early in 1687. But when Chin re- 
turned to his post lie again made an intensive 


study of the problem, and with the help of Ch'6n 
Huang drafted : a new plan lor 'the, release of the 
waters ■; in . central ' Kiangsu , This .involved ■ the 
construction of a new dike .parallel to the one on 
the eastern shore of Lake Hung-tse in order to 
divert the flood waters northward to Chfing- 
k'ou and southward to the Yangtze. His pro- 
posal was, however, again opposed by Yii 
Ch^eng-lung. Nevertheless, late ' in 1687, ' a 
commission headed ■ by Fo-Iun (clan name 
d. 1701) was appointed .to study 
Chin’s , proposal. When .the commission , re-, 
turned from: itS' survey, early in 1688, the major- 
ity of its, members reported., in favor of ^ Chin’s 
plan, but .action was; delayed by the death of the 
Em.press Dowager (Hsiao-ehuang Wen^ H.uang- 
hou, f.. V,) on Ja.niiary 27, 1688. ' About a, month 
later : (February 24, 1688) Kao Hsiii [g. .t;.], sub- 
mitted a' memorial denouncing. Chin a.iid Ch^en 
Huang for' inefficiency and for frustrating .Yii’s 
plan of deepening the river beds. Chin was 
further accused of forming a clique withMingJu 
[q. y.] and other high officials for corruption and 
mutual protection. In order to settle the dis- 
pute, once for all, a conference was called to 
meet in Peking on April 8 and 9, 1688, together 
with all those involved in the case, including 
Chin Fu, Yt Ch'^ng-Iung, Fo-iun, Sun Tsai- 
f§ng, and Kuo Hsiii. On April 12 it was de- 
cided that Chin’s new proposal be dropped and 
that Chin and Sun Tsai-feng be dismissed. 
Ch^en Huang was also deprived of his rank 
and was ordered to be imprisoned in Peking, 
but before the sentence could be carried out he 
fell ill and died. 

In the meantime the Chung-ho a new 

canal constructed under the supervision of Chin 
Fu, was completed. Extending about 300 U 
parallel to the Yellow River north of Chfing-ho, 
it mitigated the danger to grain transport in 
that section of the Yellow River. The people 
were so benefited by the canal that Chin Fu’s 
work was heralded as equal to that of Sung Li 
(T. d. 1422) and Ch^6n Hsiian 

(T. ®|i| posthumous name 1365- 

1433), in the Ming period. Two imperial com- 
missions were appointed to inspect the new 
canal, both of which reported that it facilitated 
grain transport and that the improvements 
made were excellent. Those who had opposed 
Chin’s plan, including Yu Ch'eng-lung, were 
reprimanded; and Wang Hsin-ming 
(T. M®), Chin’s successor, was ordered to 
follow closely Chin’s system. 

In the course of his second tour to South China 
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in 1689 Emperor Sheng-tsu realized what ac- 
claim Chin Eu\s achievement had among the 
people. Hence upon' his return to the capital 
(April 1689) he ordered the restoration of 
Chinas, official rank. ,, In the ensuing three years 
he several times directed ^ him to supervise 
conservancy projects, ^ and on March 18,' 1692 
reappointed Chin director-general of Yellow 
River. Conservancy. ’ Taking office April 30 
he began to supervise the transport of grain 
along the Yellow River to famine-stricken 
areas in Shensi. On September 6 he' fell ill at 
Ying-tscj Honan, and died three months later. 
Early in 1693 he was given the posthumous name, 
Wen-hsiang and later his name was en- 

tered in the Temple of Eminent Officials at 
Shan-yang (present Huai-an), Kiangsu. In 
1707 he was given the additional posthumous 
rank of Grand Preceptor; and the minor heredi- 
tary rank of CNi4u yu was granted to his son, 
Chin Chih-yu who in 1725 was ap- 

pointed by Emperor Shih-tsimg as assistant in 
the work of river control. On June 23, 1727, 
Chin Fu was posthumously given the rank of a 
president of the Board of Works. Two years 
later (March 6, 1729) Emperor Shih-tsung 
ordered Yin-chi-shan [g. then governor of 
Kiangsu, to erect a temple at Chhng-chiang- 
pffi in honor of Chin Fu and Chh-su-Io (see under 
Kao Pin). When the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen was completed (1730) in Peking, Chin 
Fu's name was among those there honored. 

Two works by Chin Fu were copied into the 
Ss^i-tu Manuscript Library (see under Chi Ytin) : 
m^mmm Chin Wen^isiang tsovri^ 8 chilan^ 
a collection of memorials to the throne compiled 
by his son, Chin Chih-^ii; and 
Chih-ho tsou-chi shu^ 4 chiian^ a work on river 
control. An alleged dialogue between Chin Fu 
and Ch'6n Huang on problems of river control 
was prepared by a contemporary, Chang Ai- 
sh^ng (®^), under the title 

Ho-fang shti-yen, 1 chilan. It, too, was 
copied into the Manuscript Library and was 
later reprinted in the ChHng-- 

chao i^ang ts^ung-shu (1835). The most sig- 
nificant work by Chin Fu himself on river con- 
servancy is the Chih-ho fang4ueh, 

8+2 chiXan^ submitted to the throne in 1689 
under its original title, Chih-ko shu (^), this 
title being altered by imperial edict in 1727. 
The Chih-ho fang4uehj however, was not printed 
until 1767 when it %vas re-edited by Tsffii Ying- 
chieh (T. d. ea. 1780) and pub- 

lished together with the above-mentioned 
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Ho-fang shti-yen and a work by ChTm Huang, 
entitled Ho~fang ise-yao (^^), 1 chilan. In 
1799. the Chih-^ho fang4ueh w^as reprinted with 
serious omissions by Chin^ Fu^s great-grandson, 
Chin Kuang-tou (T. ^#:). 


[l/2S5/4a; 2/8/31b; 3/155/la; 4/75/la, 76/llb; 
7/5/18b; 9/7/i9a; 11/26/la; 18/5/la; Hou J^ii- 
chih Chin Fu chih-ho 

Bhih-mo in Shih-hsmh nien-pao^ voL 

11, no. 3; Tung4iua luy K*ang-hsi, passim.] 

.J. C. Yaxg 

CHIN Ho H. SSH), July 17, 

1819-1885, poet, came from a family that for 
two hundred years had resided in Shang-yiian 
(Nanking). He was born in Chffian-chiao, 
Anhwei, in the home of his maternal relatives. 
His mother, nee Wu was a distant relative 
of Wu Ching-tzti [g. v.]. When he was nine sui 
he was taken to Nanking where he remained until 
1853. In this period he led a comfortable life, 
writing verse and competing in the examina- 
tions. Some of his poems describe the British 
invasion in 1842. After the Taiping forces 
took Nanking in March 1853 (see under Hung 
Hsiu-chffian) Chin Ho lived in that city for 
several months at a time when the Government 
forces were camped outside the city, occasionally 
attacking the rebels. Chin and his friends 
framed a plot against the rebels, agreeing to 
act on a certain day inside the city while the 
Government forces attacked from the outside. 
Chin managed to get out of the city to inform the 
commander of the Government forces, Hsiang 
Jung [g. i?,], of the plot and to settle on the day 
and hour of the attack. But Hsiang lacked 
confidence in the plan and did not order the at- 
tack on the time agreed. Disheartened by the 
faithlessness of the Government leaders, Chin 
wrote a number of sarcastic poems in criticism 
of them. Before long he left the camp to live 
with his relatives at Chffian-chiao. His wife and 
a niece also escaped from the city and Joined 
him. He warned his friends within the city of 
the futility of the plot, but they again com- 
municated with the Government troops. Early 
in 1854 their plot was discovered by the rebels 
and they were executed. 

From 1854 to 1856 Chin Ho taught in family 
schools in T'ai-chou, Chfing-ho (both in northern 
Kiangsu), and at Sungkiang, near Shanghai. 
Late in 1856 he was engaged as a clerk in the 
newly established office for collecting the taxes 
called likin In this capacity he worked 
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at Ch'ang-chou (1856-57) and then at Huai- 
yin (1857-59). In 1859 he went to Hangchow 
to take the provincial examination, but failed. 
A year later, when the Taipings expanded their 
territory in Kiangsu, he fled to Shanghai. In 
1861 he went to Kwangtung where he remained 
for six years, working as a secretary in the magis- 
trate's office at Hao-ming and then in the pre- 
fect's office at Ch'ao-chou. He returned to 
Kiangsu in 1867 and a year later went to Nan- 
king where he lived for some time. Thereafter 
he resided in Ningpo, Shanghai, and other cities. 
He died in Shanghai. 

The eventful life of Chin Ho is richly recorded 
in his poems which he jokingly called his ^diaryh 
Unfortunately many of his poems were de- 
stroyed. A collection of his verse was first 
printed in 1892, seven years after his death, under 
the title Lai-yiln ko shih-kaoj 

6 chiian. In 1914 the collection was re-edited 
and printed under the title 
CWivrhui yin-kuan shih ch‘ao, 8 chuaUj including 
1 chilan of iz% and 1 of prose. In recent years 
the poems of Chin Ho have become popular ow- 
ing to the fact that they reveal his experiences 
and his attitudes during the Taiping Hebellion. 
The 1869 edition of the famous novel, Ju4m 
wai-shih (see under Wu Ching-tzh), has a post- 
script by Chin, giving important data relative 
to the novel and its author. 


[l/498/3aj 6/51 /6b; Hu Shih w^n-~ 

second series, pp. 106-12.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHIN J6n-iui (T. Sh6ng-t^an d- 

Aug. 7, 1661, writer and humorist, was a native 
of Wu-hsien (Soochow) . He is commonly known 
by his tz& as Chin Sh^ng-t'an. He was referred 
to by Ch'ien Ch‘ien-i [q, z;,] as “my pupil, Chin 
Ts^ai” (4^5S), and by some other writers as 
Chin Kffiei Statements to the effect 

that he was also known as Chang Ts^ai 5^^ 
seem to be incorrect, being apparently due to a 
confusion with a contemporary of that name 
(see under Chang Pffi). 

Chin J6n-jui was born toward the close of the 
Wan-li period, probably about 1610. He passed 
his childhood in poverty and loneliness, but 
when he was about ten sui he showed unusual 
aptitude in his studies and in the interpretation 
of the Classics. He liked best, however, to 
read novels and dramas, and this fondness in- 
creased as he grew older. He obtained a /mV 
ts^ai degree, but often ridiculed his fellow hsiu- 
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U^ai for their commonplace aims and their lack 
of aesthetic appreciation. Spending freely what 
money he had, he was often in straitened cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, he had a few de- 
voted friends whose views were similar to his, 
and with these he was fond of holding lengthy 
conversations. He liked to read Buddhist litera- 
ture, and therefore cultivated friendship with 
some learned priests. 

The career of Chin Jen-jui can be understood 
only in the light of the social and political back- 
ground of his day. The land was overrun wdth 
bandits, the literati spent their energies in the 
formation of rival factions (see under Chang 
Pffi), and the dynasty was losing its sovereignty 
through the Manchu invasion. Consequently 
Chin Jen-jui attacked the oppressive measures 
of the government and even advocated rebellion 
on the part of the people who were pressed be- 
yond endurance. For him the novel and the 
drama portrayed best the hollowness of obsolete 
conventions and taboos, and it is for this reason 
that he valued the TfcSf Shui-hu and the 
|g Hsi-hsiang chi as the outstanding specimens 
of the novel and the drama, respectively, in his 
day. In the Shui-hu the sympathy of the writer 
was obviously with the poor peasants who were 
forced by oppressive officials to unite and become 
bands of robbers. In the Hsi-hsiang chi we have 
an attractive love story in which the ordinary 
conventions are indirectly criticized, and the ele- 
mental passions are unreservedly portrayed. 
For these reasons Chin compared the former to 
the Spring and Autumn Annals and the latter 
to the Book of Odes. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that his notes and commentaries to both of 
these works became very popular. For the 
same reasons he praised the ancient works: 

Li-sao (“An Elegy on Encountering 
Sorrows"); Nan-hua (the writings of 

Chuang-tzh) ; *|E Shihrchi (“Historical Rec- 
ord"); and Tvrshih (“The Poems of Tu 
Fu", the T‘ang poet). To these four works and 
to the above-mentioned Shui-ku and HsiAmang 
ch% he gave the collective name, 

Ts^ai-tzii shu (“Works by and for Men of Gen- 
ius"), ranking the six in the order here given. 
Consequently these works are sometimes still 
referred to, not by the titles commonly assigned 
to them, but by the order in which Chin classified 
them. Thus the drama HsiAisiang chi is re- 
ferred to as the Liu ts^ai-tzi^ shUj “The 

Sixth of the Works by and for Men of Genius". 
Chin's commentaries to the ShuiAiu were written 
about 1641 and were printed in 1644 by Han 
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Chu (T. whose studio was named 

Kuan-hua t‘ang His edition of the' 

Hsi-ksiang chi was printed in 1656. Other works 
by Chin, published about, this time, were the 
■ T^ang U^ai4zih {chia^hi 9 H, 

first series), 8 chuan, an anthology of T^ang 
writers; and ' the Chih-i ts^ai- 

M shUj printed about 1654, a collection of 
pa-ku win or essays in the style re- 

quired in the examination hails. Aside from 
writing, Chin sometimes gave lectures to stu- 
dents. Both his lectures and liis writings im- 
pressed most of the contemporary conventional 
writers as strange and eccentric. Some of his 
views strikingly anticipate those of our time. 
His last years he devoted to the elucidation of 
Tu Fu^s poems, but he did not finish this task 
before he lost his life in a famous episode known 
as khtrinim (“Laments in the Temple'Oj 
related below. 

Early in 1661 the newly-appointed magistrate 
of Wu-hsien [Chin's district], named Jen Wei- 
ch'u having determined on a speedy 

collection of delinquent taxes, set out to use 
strong measures. These included the actual 
flogging of many farmers and even the confisca- 
tion of grain from the public stores which the 
magistrate sold to local merchants izi lieu of 
taxes. The injustice and cruelty of these meas- 
ures angered many of the scholars of the district 
who had an opportunity to display their feelings 
as they gathered from the first to the third of 
March that year in the local Temple of Confu- 
cius to mourn the death (February 5, 1661) 
of Emperor Shih-tsu. The governor of Kiangsu, 
Chu Kuo-chih (see under Yeh Fang-ai) and many 
other prominent officials were also present. On 
the fourth of March more than a hundred stu- 
dents gathered at the Temple and, with loud 
lamentations, presented to the governor a 
document attacking the magistrate and pleading 
for his dismissal. Eleven leaders among the 
students were placed in confinement to await 
trial. At the preliminary hearing the accused 
magistrate explained that he was forced to resort 
to the measures complained of in order to satisfy 
the illicit demands of the governor. To pacify 
the magistrate, and to nullify his charges, the 
governor connived with others to make the 
measures the magistrate had used seem reason- 
able. This he did by issuing an order stating 
that owing to military exigencies all taxes must 
be speedily collected, and predated the order 
many days to give to the measures used the 
appearance of legality. Thereupon he reported 
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to Peking that the students had staged a riot 
against the assessment of taxes, had threatened 
physical harm to the magistrate, and by their 
conduct had “disturbed the spirit of the lately 
deceased emperor". When the memorial 
reached Peking the regents (see under Oboi) 
were already contemplating some intimidation 
of the people of Kiangsu by punishments suffi- 
ciently drastic. At this time more than a 
hundred men lay imprisoned at Chinkiang, 
Ghin-t^an (both in Kiangsu), and elsewhere, 
most of them charged with having surrendered 
to Cheng Ch^^ng-kung [q. v.] when the latter 
invaded Kiangsu in 1659. The regents, there- 
fore, dispatched several officials to try all these 
offenders. The trial began at Nanking early in 
May, and within that month eleven more natives 
of Soochow were arrested for their part in the 
incident — among them Chin Jen-jui. 
Finally Chin and six of those most recently 
seized, and the eleven originally arrested, -were 
sentenced to be beheaded for treasonous con- 
duct. The execution took place on August 7. 
The property of Chin and of seven others was 
confiscated and their families were banished to 
Manchuria. It seems that his son Chin Yung 
(T. ^i^), was later pardoned and was 
allowed to return to Soochow. The execution 
of these scholars of Soochow was bitterly re- 
sented by the people of the province (Kiangsu); 
and biographers of Chin Jen-jui and narrators of 
the incident evidently took pleasure 

in recording that the magistrate, Jen Wei-chffi, 
and the governor, Chu Kuo-chih, each died an 
unnatural death. J^n lost his post late in 1661 
and in the following year was executed at Nan- 
king. Chu became governor of Yunnan (1671- 
73), but was killed late in 1673 by Wu San-kuei 
[g. «>.] when the latter began his rebellion. 

Soon after his death the works of Chin J5n-jui 
were collected and edited by his cousin, Chin 
Ch^ang (T. H, H#, M^). 

Sixteen items, some of them comprising only a 
few pages, were printed under the title, 

Ch‘ang-ching t^ang Wai-tziX shu 
hui-kao. They were reprinted in 1744 — one 
of them being the Tu-shih chieh (M)j 4 chiian. 
Chin Ch^ang also made a list of all of Chin J^n- 
jui's writings, dividing them into wai-shu 
(comments on the works of others) and nei-shu 
(his own compositions). Five of these 
items are listed as having been printed, including 
Chin Jen-jui's editions of the Shui-hu and the 
Hd-hsiang chi. The comments of Chin Jen-jui 
on these two works were so well received that 
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publishers had his name as commentator printed 
on several other items, giving to each its number 
as one of the Ts^ai4zu shu. His comments were 
also referred to favorably by Emperor Shih-tsu 
about the year 1659. In recent years the sig- 
nificance of the Shui-hu as one of China^s 
literary masterpieces has been duly recognized 
— thus corroborating, in a sense. Chinas high 
praise of it. 

[Ch^en T^ng- 5 man Chin Shing4‘an 

chuan (#, 19S5); K^u^miao chi4ueh; 

Chin4^an hsien-^chih (1923) 12:S:2/8b; 

Hu Shih w^n4s^unj 1st series; 6/44/ 
10a; Liu Hsien-tfing [q. v.], Kuang-yang tsa^chi 
3/26b; Ch‘ien Chfien-i, Ch^u4imeh-chi^ 43/13a.l 

Pang Chao-ying 

CHIN Pao (T. Jtif H. WB, 

monastic names ttS, 1614-1680, 

Sept. 1 (Jan. 17, 1681?), Ming official, writer, 
and Buddhist priest, was a native of Jen-ho 
(Hangchow). A chin-Mh of 1640, he was made 
department magistrate of Lin-ch^ing, Shantung, 
but was dismissed in the same year for failure to 
collect his quota of taxes. He was recom- 
mended for reinstatement, but before this was 
effected, Peking fell and he returned to his native 
district to bury his mother. In 1645, when the 
Manchus captured Hangchow, he raised a local 
army to resist them and his services brought him 
to the attention of the Ming Prince of T^ng 
(see under Chu Yti-chien) who appointed him a 
supervising censor. He defied and incurred the 
wrath of Ch^ng Chih-lung [^. v.] and was dis- 
missed (1646). In 1647 he visited Chu Yu-Iang 
[g. V .] at Chao-ch‘ing, Kwangtung, and was 
again made supervising censor. Fearless in 
his criticism of officials, regardless of their rank 
or power, he soon occupied a powerful position 
in the turbulent and faction-ridden court. 
When Li Yuan-yin adopted son of 

Li Ch^eng-tung [g. v.], was nominally in power, 
a contemporary cartoon represented Chin Pao 
as a composite tiger (3£^) of which he formed 
the teeth and four other officials other parts of 
the tiger^s body. Chin so monopolized the 
Court that the prince was obliged to build a 
separate audience hall in which to receive other 
officials. 

In 1650, after Chu Yu-lang had fled to Wu- 
chou, enemies of Chin Pao joined in bringing 
charges of usurpation of power against him. 
Subjected to a severe third degree, he was tor- 
tured nearly to death. Crippled in body and 


politically ruined, he was sentenced to banish- 
ment to Chfing-lang-wei, Kweichow, but he never 
reached his place of exile, for after stopping at 
Kweilin, Kwangsi, to convalesce, he entered the 
Buddhist priesthood. ■ His last political act was 
an' impassioned plea to K^ung Yu-t6 [g. for 
decent disposal . of the bodies of ^ his ill-fated 
colleagues of the Ming Court.' He devoted 
himself to Buddhist works and by 1663 had 
raised funds and built the Pieh-ch'uan Monastery 
in the Tan-hsia hills, J^n-hua-hsien, 

Kwangtung. .To buy a set of the Tripitaka ioi 
his monastery, ■ he went in 1678 to Pfing-hu, 
Chekiang, where he died. His collected essays 
and poems, Pien-Jmng-fang , chy 

in 49 chuan, with a supplement (to-cM) in 16 
chimn, was banned in 1776, but a complete copy 
is now preserved in the National Library of 
Peiping. His numerous other works are not 
available. 


CkHng~iai win-izii’-yu tang, 3/ 
(1876) 12/26b; 

Jung Chao-tsu Pien-hsing Vang chi 

ts^an-p^n pa (^^^) in Chung-shan ia-hBileh 
yii-^yen li-$hih-hsueh yen-chiu-Ba chou-k^an (Chung- 
shan University Philological and Historical Stud * 
ies), VI, no. 72 (Mar. 13, 1929), pp. 23-7; M.59/ 
32/7a; M.35/19/13b;Jf XVI, 3/la; 

Ming^chi nan-Meh, 15/6b;Hsu Ch'ien- 
hsueh [g. v.], Tan-yuan chi 32/12b.] 

L. Caerington Goodrich 

CHIN Sheng-huan (T. d. Mar. 

1, 1649, soldier under both the Ming and Ching 
dynasties, was a native of Liaotung. He was a 
brigade-general under the Ming general, Huang 
Lung when the latter was defeated and 

killed in 1633 by the Manchus at Lii-shun, Liao- 
tung. His wife and son w^ere taken captive, but 
he himself managed to escape and join the forces 
of Tso Liang-yu [g. v,], in Honan. In 1645, as a 
subordinate of Tso Meng-keng (see under Tso 
Liang-yii), he surrendered to the Chfing general, 
Ajige [g. v.], at Kiukiang, offered his services to 
the new dynasty, and was appointed generai- 
in-chief of Kiangsi, specially charged with the 
suppression of Ming loyalists. He subjugated 
the whole of Kiangsi province without the help 
of Manchu troops, and these successful opera- 
tions against the southern Ming were acknowl- 
edged with imperial honors. His family was 
released, but his demand for wide discretionary 
powers in civil and military affairs was regarded 
by the Boards at Peking as presumptions. He 
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made an almost regal court of his military head- 
quarters at Nanchang, and entertained Taoist 
magicians who nursed his growing resentment 
against the Manchus. .His, subordinate,. Wang. 
Te-jen nicknamed Wang the Piebald 

a former follower of Li Tzh-ch'eng 
y.j, encouraged his feeling that his services 
required a marquisate. ■ 

In 1648 Chin rebelled, killed the governor, and 
declared allegiance to Chu Yu-lang [g. y.] who 
confirmed on him his self-conferred title, Duke 
Yli-kuo ' He utilized the services of 

Chiang Yueh-kuang [g. v,] who three years 
previously had quarreled with Ma Shih-jdng 
[g. r.] and had left the court of Chu Yu-sung 
[g. z>.] at Nanking. Failing in his attempt to 
take Kan-choii, he was besieged at Nanchang by 
the Manchii commander, Tantai (see under 
Yangguri). This siege Chin withstood for 
seven months, but when the city fell (March 1, 
1649) he was wounded by an arrow and drowned 
himself in a pond east of the city wall. The 
posthumous title, Prince of Nanchang |^M3E> 
and the name, Chiiang-wii were conferred 
by the Ming court. His associate, Wang Te-jen, 
was captured and killed. 

[M.l/271/lCa: M.4.i/15/4a, 16/3b; M.59/65/5a; 
mmmm Ming-chi nanAileh i3/ir>a; 

Son-Jan chi-sJtih pen-mo 2/8b, 3/5a in 
ChicJi-yuch ahmi-fang hm-ch^ao; 

Hsi-?uin chi-shih 11/ la in 
Shao-wu Hstl-shlh tsAing-shu.] 

Earl Swisher 

CHIN Sheng-t^an. See under Chin Jen-jui. 
CHIN-shih (Buddhist priest): See under Chin 
,Pao. ' . 

CHIN-t 'ai-shih. See under Gintaisi. 

CHIN Te-ch'un^J^M (T. ^-&), scholar, was 
a native of Liaoyang, attached to the Chinese 
Plain Red Banner. Through his close relations 
with Li Kung [g. t’.] he became associated with 
the i>hiIosophical school of Yen Yuan [g. v.]. 
About 1715 he wrote an account of the organiza- 
tion and discipline of the eight Banners, in 1 
chiian, entitled Ch'i<Mn cML It 

appears in the Hsiieh-hai lei-pien, printed in 1831 
(see under Ts^ao Jung), and in the second series 
of the ChaoAai ts‘wig-skn. 


[l/480/13a; 15/3/14b and preface.] 

Dean R. Wickes 

CHIN Hui-tden (T. MM H. !^®), 

Dec. 7, 1702-1704, Oct. 4, official, and scholar, 


-in 

was a native of Chin-k^uei (Wu-hsi), Kiangsu, 
a descendant in the twenty-sixth generation of 
the noted Sung poet, Chfin Kuan (T. ^ 
1049-1100). His grandfather, Chfin Sung- 
ling^lfc# 1637- 

1714), was a chin-sMh of 16B5 and a successful 
competitor in the poAisueh hung-tz% examination 
of 1679 (see under P‘^ng Sun-yti). His father, 
Chfin fao-jan (T. 1658-1747), 

was a chin-shih of 1709. Chfin Hui-tfien him- 
self was adopted by Ms uncle, Ch^in I-jan 

In 1736 he became SL chin-shih^ taking third 
highest honors. His father (Chin Tao-jan), 
having been involved in the question of succes- 
sion to the throne (see under Yin-t^ang), had 
been imprisoned since 1728. Hence the first 
act of Chfin Hui-tfieii after obtaining his degree 
with honors was to memorialize the throne 
offering to relinquish the favors he had received, 
in return for liis father’s release. The request 
was granted without relinquishment of his 
privileges, and his father enjoyed eleven more 
years of his old age peacefully at home. After 
filling various posts Chfin Hiii-tfien was’ made 
(1743) sub-chancellor of the Grand Secretariat 
and two years later (1745) vice-president of the 
Board of Rites. When he concluded the period 
of mourning for the death of his father he was 
reappointed (1748) to his former post. Trans- 
ferred to the Board of Punishments, he became 
concurrently (1757) president of the Board of 
Works and of the Board of Punishments and 
received also in the following yea,T the honorary 
title of Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 
In 1760 and again in 1763 he was chief examiner 
of the metropolitan examination. His request, 
early in the summer of 1764, to retire on the 
ground of ill-health w^as refused, but when he 
reiterated it in the autumn of the same year, it 
was granted. He died at Ts^ang-chou while 
traveling on a boat to his home in South China. 
He was canonized as Wen-kung Chfin 

Hui-Fien’s eldest son, Chfin T'ai-chun 
^ (T. ^ chin-shih of 1754. 

One of his two daughters married Chi Ch*4ng-yu 
(T. H. Sff 1734-1803), a son 
of Chi Huang (see under Chi Tseng-yiin). 

From youth onward Chfin Hui-then was a 
student of the rites (^). In 1724, he and a 
few friends of his native place began to study 
and collect notes on the various Classics of rites, 
and during the years 1747 and 1748 when he was 
observing the mourning period for the death of 
his father he began to read and examine the 
Tu-li t‘%ing-k‘ao (see under H.sii Chfien-hsueh) , 
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Inspired thus to resume the study, he began to 
arrange and improve his old notes with a view 
to expanding the Tu4i t‘ung-k‘ao (which dealt 
only with the rites of mourning and to 

produce a work covering all the rites, as was 
once suggested by the philosopher Chu Hsi 
(see under Hu Wei). After thirty-eight years 
of labor he finished in 1761 the 
Wu4i fung-tao, or '^Comprehensive Study of 
the Five Rites'', in 262 chiian. The "five rites" 
in question, derived from a classification in the 
Institutes of Chou (^^ Chovrli)^ are: Chi4i 
^^tes employed in sacrifice; Chia4i 
rites for festive occasions; Pin4i Sil, rites 
proper to host and guest; Chun4i rites 

for military circles; and Hsiung4i rites 

for death and misfortune. Under these broad 
categories are seventy-five subdivisions, and all 
the data are arranged, as far as possible, chrono- 
logically. A section from the Chia4% entitled 
Kuan4hsiang shou-shiky was included 
in the Huang-ChHng ching-chieh (see under Juan 
Yuan). In the preparation of the Wu4i t^ung- 
kfao Ch'in Hui-t'ien had the assistance of such 
scholars as Fang Kuan-ch'eng, Lu Chien-ts6ng, 
and Ch'ien Ta-hsin [qq, 2 ^.]. The work not only 
received notice in the Imperial Catalogue but 
was copied into the SsH-k^u Manuscript Library 
(see under Chi Ytin) . Chain's literary collection, 
entitled Wei-ching wo lei-kaOy 

is said to consist primarily of essays on the 
classics. 

Ch'in Ying m& (T. 4M H. MM, 
1743-1821), a great-great-grandson of Ch'in 
Sung-ling and grandnephew of Ch'in Hui-t'ien, 
was a chu-jin of 1774, He served as provincial 
judge of Chekiang (1797, 1800), of Hunan (1800- 
02), and of Kwangtung (1804-05); as governor 
of the Peking Metropolitan Area (1806-07); 
and as a vice-president of the Board of Punish- 
ments (1807-08, 1810), A famous writer of 
prose and poetry, Ch'in Ying left several works, 
including a biographical account of the successful 
candidates of the first po-hsueh hung4z% ex- 
amination, entitled Chi-wei tz%- 

to lu, 12 chuan, printed in 1807. He was also 
the chief compiler of a gazetteer of his neighbor- 
hood, entitled Wu-hsi Chin-tnei hsienrchih 
40 chiian, printed in 1813. His son, 
Ch'in Hsiang-yeh (T. H. itjfa, 

1813-1883), was the chief compiler of the 1881 
edition of the same gazetteer. 

The Ch'in family owned a celebrated garden, 
Chi-ch'ang yiian situated in the hills 

of Wu-hsi known as Hui-shan Mill- This 
garden was first built early in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury, and was used as a hsing-kung fj#, or 

“travelling palace”, by Emperors SMng-tsu 
and Kao-tsung on their tours to the south. 


[l/310/5b; 3/81 /19a; 7/17/12b; Wu-hsi Chin- 
k‘uei hsien chih (1881) 21 /32a; 3/118/17a (for 
Ch'in Sung-ling); 3/135/36a (for Ch'in Tao-jan).] 

TU LlEN-CHfis 

CH'IN Liang-yii (T. ^^) d. 1648, 

age 75?, woman leader of the Ming loyalists, was 
a native of Chung-chou,. Szechwan. ' Her father 
gave . her : much the same literary and ’ :miiitary 
training that .he .gave her .brothers, Ch'in Pang-, 
p'ing ; (d,,; ,. ,1621). .and': .Gh'in . Min-pfing, 

; (d.. 1624), .and enjo.ined . them' to be.; 
loyal to the Ming dynasty. Ch'in Liang-yil 
became the wife of Ma Ch'ien-ch'eng 
a native chieftain or furssU of . Shih-chu 
Szechwan, whose ancestors had received 
from the Sung Emperor Kao-tsung, about 1130 
A.D., the hereditary rank of hsuan-fu shih m 
The couple gained some military fame 
when they used their troops, which were known 
as pai-kan ping to quell a local rebellion 

in 1600. About fifteen years later Ma was 
falsely accused of treason and died in prison at 
the age of forty-one (sm). Because his son, 
Ma Hsiang-lin was still young, the 

rank of hsuan-fu shih was transferred to the 
widow. When Liaotung was threatened by 
the Manchus in 1620 the emperor commanded 
her to dispatch a detachment of her troops to 
Manchuria. She sent her brothers with several 
thousand recruits, but shortly after the fall of 
Shen-yang (Mukden) on May 4, 1621, they suf- 
ferred overwhelming defeat at Hun-ho (near 
Sh6n-yang). Ch'in Pang-p'ing was killed and 
Ch'in Min-p'ing escaped with wounds. She 
herself, coming too late to be of assistance, 
was ordered to return to Szechwan to enlist more 
soldiers. She reached home in time to assist 
the governor of the province in suppressing the 
rebellion of She Ch'ung-ming (d. 1629), 

for which she was given the rank of brigade- 
general. Her son, Ma Hsiang-lin, was given 
the rank of hsuan-wei shih one grade 

higher than the hereditary hman~fu shih Her 
brother was advanced to the rank of colonel, but 
was killed in a battle with bandits in 1624. 

After the Manchus succeeded in taking several 
cities near Peking in 1630 Emperor I-tsung again 
summoned her army to strengthen the defense 
at the capital. The quarter in Peking in which 
her troops were encamped is still called Szechwan 
ying li!9jl|§, or “Szechwan Camp”. At an 
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audience in the palace the emperor presented her 
with four poems in praise of her bravery and 
loyalty. Soon after the Manchus evacuated 
that region she returned to her province where 
she was entrusted with the task of exterminating 
bandits. But she left a detachment of her 
troops in Peking under the command of her son, 
Ma Hsiang-iin, and his wife, Ma Feng-i 
-p {nee Chang daughter of Chang Ch^uan, 
q, V.). In 'May 1633 Ma F^ng-i herself was 
ordered to assist Tso Liang-yti [g. 'z?.] to exter- 
minate bandits in Honan. About two months 
later she was killed in battle at Lin-hsien in that 
province. Back in Szechwan the troops of 
Chhn Liang-yii gained several victories over the 
bandits but they were defeated by Chang Hsien- 
cliiing [g. V.] in 1640, owing to errors on the part 
of officials higher in command. She tried in 
vain to prevent Chang Hsien-chung from con- 
quering the province, but did succeed in pro- 
tecting her home town from devastation. The 
Prince of Kuei (see under Chu Yu-Iang) be- 
stowed on her the title, Marquis Chung-chen 
and Grand Guardian of the Heir Ap- 
parent — titles that were inscribed on her tomb 
two years after her death. Her grandson sur- 
rendered to the Manchus in 1659, but the family 
retained the native chieftainship until 1761 when 
the. district of Shih-chu was changed into an 
independent sub-prefecture. 

In 1751 a scholar and official by the name of 
Tung Jung (T. H. d. 1760, 

age 50 m), printed a play, entitled 

Chih-Man chi chhian<.h% concerning the 
career of Chhn Liang-yli and another woman 
leader of the same period, named Shen Yiin- 
ying (1624-1661). The latter was a 

daughter of Shen Chih-hsli (d. 1643), a 

second captain in command of the garrison at 
Tao-choii, Hunan, who was killed when defend- 
ing that city against an onslaught of bandits 
under Chang Hsien-chung. Shen Yim-ying 
took over her father^s command, bravely de- 
fended the city, and saved it from the besieging 
bandits. By a special decree she was made a 
second captain to succeed her father at Tao- 
chou, but she resigned the command when she 
heard that her husband, a first captain at Ching- 
chou, Hupeh, had also been killed in the fight 
against the bandits. She then returned to her 
home at Hsiao-shan, Chekiang. 


[M.l/270/llb; Shih-chu tHng-chih (1843) 7/2b; 

Hsiao-shuo chih-Van "1^/96; Hsiang- 
ch^ing-hsien (Honan) chih (1746) 13/9a and 
Fing-yang-fu (Anhwei) chih (1908) 6/24a for ap- 
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proximate date of Ma Ch^ien-eh^eng’s death, de^ 
duced from the biography of Chang Ning 
an official in Szechwan who resigned because he 
was unable to save Ma's life; Ming- 

t^ung-chien 83/21a, 23a; Hsiao-shan 

hsien-chih (1929) 22 /9h.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHING Huang-ti, posthumous name of Tsai- 
tfien [g. 

CH‘ING, Prince (l-k'uang, see under Yung-lin). 

cH‘iu Chin mm (T. mm, h. mm 

1879?-1907, July 15, woman martyr 
of the revolution, came from a family of Shan- 
yin (Shaohsing), Chekiang. Her father evi- 
dently was a la^vyer-secretary who served under 
local officials in various provinces, which ac- 
counts for the fact that Chfiu Chin w^as born in 
Fukien and also spent a number of years in 
Hunan. It was wffiile in the latter province that, 
at nineteen sui, she married Wang T'ing-chiiii 

(d. 1908) of Hsiang-Pan, and later gave 
birth to a son and a daughter. When her 
husband purchased an official post in Peking, the 
family moved to the capital where she came to 
know the celebrated woman calligrapher, Wu 
Chih-ying (T. H. 

d. 1933), w’hose husband, Lien Chffian MM. 
(T. H. d. 1931), was an official in 

Peking. During the Boxer Uprising (1900) 
Chfiu Chin and her family escaped with their 
lives. Keenly conscious of the pitiful condition, 
of China, she determined to fit herself to serve 
her country. In 1904 she left her husband and 
children and went to study in Japan. Through 
her friend, Chiang (Kiang) K*’ang-hu 
(original ming b. 1883), she came to know 
Dr. and Mrs. Hattori Unokichi (see under Wu 
Ju-lun) with whom she travelled to Japan. She 
lived most of the time in Tokyo where she wit- 
nessed the celebrations of the victories of Japan 
over Russia. Like other compatriots in Japan 
she l^lamed the Manchii regime for the weakness 
of China and believed that the overthrow' of the 
Manchu dynasty was necessary to China^s 
salvation. She joined the revolutionaries and 
herself became one of the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary movement. She changed her name to 
Ching-hsiung mm herself the hao^ 

Chien-hu nti-hsia as recorded above. 

Chhu Chin is reported to have returned to 
China in 1905 and, through the introduction of 
T^ao Ch^eng-chang (T. d. 1911) 

came to know the leaders of the revolutionary 
society known as Kuang-fu hui ^ — among 

them Hsu Hsi-iin^^^ (T. 1873-1907). 



She and Hsti were cousins and possibly had 
known each other before this time. At any 
rate, she joined the Kuang-fu society and be- 
came an active member of it. She returned to 
Japan in 1905 where T^ao, Hsti, and others 
gathered at one time or another for secret activi- 
ties. At this time there were two other 
important Chinese revolutionary organizations 
in Tokyo, namely, the Hsing-chung hui 
headed by Sun Wen (see under T^an Ssti-t^ung), 
and the Hua-hsing hui headed by 

Huang Using (T. 1873-1916). 

Many members of these and other organizations 
united in 1905 to form the Chung-kuo T^ung- 
meng hui (later known as Kuo- 

min tang which Chhu Chin was one 

of the first to join. But while Sun W^n planned 
to revolt in Kwangtung, and Huang Hsing in 
Hunan, she joined Hsti Hsi-iin in operating 
independently in Chekiang and Anhwei. In 

1906 Hsti went to Anking where he first became 
joint director of a military academy, and later 
of a school for training police officers. With the 
men and arms he thus had at his command he 
secretly organized his forces for an uprising. 

In the meantime Ch4u Chin returned to China 
(1906) and taught for a short time in a girls* 
school in Chekiang, Then she went to Shanghai 
where she founded a newspaper for women — 
the Chung-kuo nu-pao. Early in 

1907 she returned to her native city, Shaohsing, 
where she directed a girls* school known as 
Ming-tao nu-hstieh mm-km. She also joined 
the staff of the Ta-tffing hsiieh-t^ang 

a school founded by Hsii Hsi-lin and used as 
headquarters for his revolutionary followers. 
During the ensuing months a plot was formed to 
begin a general uprising in Anhwei and Chekiang. 
Hsti had plenty of arms at his disposal at Anking; 
and, attached to the Ta-tffing Hsiieh-t^ang at 
Shaohsing, was a gymnastic club where muni- 
tions were secreted under the supervision of 
Ch'iu Chin. The plan was to have the partisans 
rise in arms in cities southwest of Hangchow and, 
while the government troops were sent to quell 
the uprising, Ch'iu Chin would lead her force to 
take Hangchow. Hsti would simultaneously 
occupy Anking. ‘But for some reason the plot 
went amiss at Anking and Hsli was forced to 
strike on July 6, in advance of the day set. 
Although he succeeded in assassinating the 
governor, £n-ming (T. 1846-1907), 

he was himself captured and executed. With the 
exposure of the plot, revolutionaries in several 
cities in Chekiang were placed under arrest. 


Chiu Chin became alarmed, and for a time was 
undecided about her,: own' , course. Einally she ■ 
and her followers set the date July 19 for the 
•seizure of Shaohsing, But the plot became known 
to the prefect, Kuei-fu; who reported it' to 
the governor, Chang Ts^ng-yang (T. 

H. 1843-1921). Chang at once 

sent a detachment of the provincial army to 
Shaohsing. Informed of the movement of 
troops, Chiu Chin decided to disband and go 
into hiding. But on the afternoon of July 13, 
just as she was leaving her school, the place was 
surrounded and she was captured, together with 
eight men, of whom two were wounded when they 
resisted. On her person were found diaries and 
documents implicating her as a revolutionary 
leader. Moreover, forty-eight guns of various 
kinds and more than six thousand rounds of 
ammunition were uncovered. Chang Tseng- 
yang telegraphed an order for the immediate 
execution of Chiu Chin. After writing a simple 
confession, she was beheaded on July 15, two 
days after her arrest. Since then she has been 
known as one of the modern heroines of China. 

The execution of Chiu Chin aroused an out- 
burst of protest against the cruelty of the pro- 
vincial authorities. In September 1907 the 
governor, Chang Tseng-yang, was transferred to 
Kiangsu and a month later, to Shansi. The 
magistrate of Shan-yin, whom Chang falsely 
accused as responsible for Chiu Chin*s death, 
committed suicide in November. Early in 1908 
the body of Chiu Chin was interred on the shore 
of West Lake, Hangchow, by her two women 
friends, Wu Chih-ying and Hsti Tzti-hua ^ ^ 

(T. ^0). The latter wrote a sketch of her life 
which was inscribed on her tombstone in Wu 
Chih-ying*s handwriting. Soon afterwards the 
authorities secretly ordered her elder brother, 
Chiu Tffing to transfer the coffin to 

Shaohsing. In the winter of 1909 her son came 
from Hunan and took the coffin to that province 
to be interred beside that of his father. After 
the overthrow of the Manchu regime Wu Chih- 
ying and others transported the remains back to 
the site on West Lake with formal burial cere- 
monies. A temple and a pavilion were raised to 
her memory near the tomb. A school for girls 
at Shanghai, named Ching-hsiung nti-hsiao 
(l&r®) lu memory of the heroine, was for many 
years directed by her friend, Hsii Tzu-hua. 

A collection of poems by Chiu Chin, entitled 
ChHu Chin shihiz% (^^), appeared about 1907. 
After being revised and supplemented it was 
reprinted about 1910 under the title, C¥iu 
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nu-shih i-kao In 1929 the col- 

lection. was again revised and enlarged by her 
daughter, Wang Kuei-f^n who is know'n 

by her tzU as Wang Ts%n-chiii This 

collection was printed under the title, ChHu 
Chin nu-hsia (^) i-chi (.^). 


6/57/llb; ChHu Chin ini-hsia i-chi; 

Ch^ing-ch^ao yeh-shih ta-kiian, vol. 8, p. 
88, 127; Wtn-hsicii is^ung-pie7if nos, 

16, 17; Su7i Chung-shan 

hsien-sh^ng nieri-p^u (1929); Giles, Lionel, The 
Life of Ch^m Chin in T^oung Pao^ vol. XIV (1913), 
pp. 211-27; The Eastsr7i Miscellany (Tung-fang 
isa-chih), vol. IV (1907) chin-shih no. 7, pp. 81-82, 
no. 10, pp. 106-10, no. 10 Tsa-isu p. 24; Nan-pH 
hsien chih (1932) 8/64b; Kuo-w&n 

chou^pao, vol. XIV, no. 11 (1937), pp. 33-7; 
Tsou Lii ||5@, Chung-kuo 

Kuo-7nin-iang shik-kao (1929), pp. 41, 666-74.] 

Fang Chao~ying 

CH'IU Feng-chia (T. 

Silll H. ftY®, -S^lilA), 1864-1912, states- 

man, educationist and poet, W'as a member of 
one of the oldest and most influential Chinese 
families in Formosa. His ancestors moved from 
Clien-pdng in Kw^angtung to Chang-hua (Shoka) 
in central Formosa in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The family name, Chflii, was 
originally wTitten with the character J£ which 
w^as prohibited in the Ching period because it 
was the personal name of Confucius. In his 
youth he studied under a distinguished local 
WTiter named Wu Tzti-kuang (T. 

H. b. 1802, ehii-jen of 1864), who 

taught in a wealthy family named Lti S 
Chang-hua. The library, Hsiao Yun Hstian 
owned by this family, contained some 
21,000 chiian and was probably the best private 
collection in Formosa at this time. Chflu is said 
to have familiarized himself with most of the 
books in it. In bis twenties he w’as already 
distinguished as a poet throughout the Island. 
In 1887 T'ang Ching-sung (see under Feng 
Tzh-ts^ai) came to T'ai-nan (Tainan) as 
intendant of the Taiwan Circuit and Chflu was 
selected by him to be a student in the Hai-tung 

Academy of that city. In 1889 Chflu 
became a chin-shih and w’^as designated an ex- 
pectant secretary of the Board of Works. He 
then served as director in the Ch^ung-w6n 
Academy at T^ai-nan. In 1891 T'ang Ching- 
sung proceeded to his new post at Taipeh 
(Taihoku) as financial commissioner of Taiwan, 
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and invited Ch‘iu to accompany him. There 
Chfiu became an influential member of the 
Mu-tan Shih-she a literary club 

organized by T'ang. 

Chfiu Feng-ehia %vas a political agitator wdth 
strong patriotic feelings. When Formosa was 
ceded to Japan in accordance with the terms of 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki (see under Li Hung- 
chang) there w^as restlessness throughout the 
Island. Chiu and other influential men re- 
quested the Peking authorities for permission to 
take up arms to protect the Island from Japanese 
encroachment, but their plea w^as not granted. 
Late in May 1895 there w^as established the 
independent Republic of Formosa (Taiwan 
Min-chu kuo with T'ang Ching- 

sung, then acting* governor of Taiw^an, as presi- 
dent. Chiu W'as elected vice-president and 
commander-in-chief of the volunteer corps. The 
authorities of the Republic sought recognition by 
foreign powers, and though they were encouraged 
in this by the Peking government, the plan 
failed. Late in June the first Japanese governor- 
general of Taiwan, Kabayama Sukenori 
Allis'® (1837-1922), arrived in Formosa, and 
a few days later Japanese troops under the 
command of an Imperial Prince, Kitashirakaw'a- 
no-miya Y oshihisa (1 S47- 1 895) , 

occupied Kelung and Taipeh. The Japanese 
governor-general of Formosa (Tahvan s6toku-fu 
w^as thus established on July 14. 
T^ang Ching-sung, who seems to have accepted 
the presidency of the ill-fated Republic reluc- 
tantly, fled to China. Chdu Feng-chia w'as 
forced to disband the volunteer corps, but some 
of the members continued to resist the Japanese 
in the central part of the Island. It is reported 
that Chfiu vainly attempted to assist Liu Yung-fu 
(see under Feng Tzti-ts'ai) in re-establishing the 
republic at T'ai-nan, but that city fell to Japan 
on October 21, 1895. Chdu left Formosa during 
that year. 

After a brief sojourn at the original heme of his 
ancestors in Kw^angtung, Chdu Feng-chia be- 
came director of the Han-shan ^ ill Academy at 
ClTao-chou in the same province. A few' years 
later he “was made the first director of the T'ung- 
wen^Hstieh-t'ang a school established 

on the Western model in 1899 at Sw^-atow^ Then 
he served as director of a modern middie-school 
and of a school of foreign languages in Canton. 
His efforts to advance modern education in 
South China are deserving of high praise. In 
1909, when provincial assemblies were first 
established, he was elected a member in Kwang- 
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tung. Two years later the anti-ChIng revolu- 
tion broke out and the independent Kwangtung 
Government was established (November 9, 1911) 
under Hu Han-min (T, 1879- 

1936), and Ch'iu was made head of the education 
department. Early in 1912, as one of the dele- 
gates from Kwangtung, he went to Nanking 
where he was made a member of the Administra- 
tive Committee of the Chinese Eepublic. There 
he fell suddenly ill and returned to his native 
place where he died soon after. 

Ch'iu Feng-chia produced many poems of a 
patriotic nature, but those of his early years 
were lost in the wars of Formosa. His later 
poems were collected in 12 chuan under the title, 
'St® H Ldng-hai jih-hu shih-ch^ao* 

[Short biographies by Chiang Shan-yiian tnuti 
and by Lo Hsiang-lin in the Short Story 

Magazine, voL VI, no. 3 (1915) and in the National 
Sun Yatsen University Monthly of the Institute of 
History and Languages, voL II, no. 5 (1934) 
respectively; Ino Yoshinori 
3SC4fc]S Taiwan hunka ski (1929), vol. Ill, 
passim; Japanese General Staff Office, 

Nisshin senshi (1907), chapters 39-42; Davidson, 
J, W., The Island of Formosa, Past and Present 
(1903), pp. 275-370.] 

Hiromu Momose 

CH^ro Yueh-hsiu ^0^ (T, 

Nov. 27, 1712-1773, June 20, official, was 
a native of Hsin-chien, Kiangsi. His father, 
Ch^iu Chiin-pi (T. Mg H. ®®), 

was a chiU’Shih of 1697 and served as a censor. 
After taking his chin-shih degree in 1739, Ch^iu 
held the following offices: second class compiler 
in the Hanlin Academy (1739), junior vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of War (1751-53), of the Board 
of Civil Office (1753-54 and 1756-57), and of the 
Board of Revenue (1754-55 and 1757-59); 
senior vice-president of the Board of Civil Office 
(1757), of the Board of Works (1771) and of the 
Board of Revenue (1759-67); president of the 
Board of Rites (1767), of the Board of Works 
(1767-68 and 1771-73), and of the Board of 
Punishments (1768-70). He was an examiner 
in the provincial examinations in Hupeh (1745), 
chief examiner in Chekiang (1750, 1753), and 
Kiangnan (1752, 1759), and assistant examiner 
in the metropolitan examinations (1766). He 
served in the Imperial Study (1749), in the Grand 
Council of State (1756), and later was a director 
in the office of the ch^uan-shu (see under 

Chi Yiin). 


But Chain's principal activity was the super- 
intending of flood control in eastern Honan, 
western Shantung, and northern Anhwei (1757- 
58). Upon returning eight years later (1766) to 
examine conservancy work in the same region, he 
reported to the throne that the river was still 
well dredged, and the dykes, embankments, etc. 
whole. When in 1761 the Yellow River burst its 
banks at Yang-chflao, Honan, he superintended 
the engineering and the relief work, and he also 
had charge of flood control in Chihli in the 
years 1763 and 1771-72. In 1763 he made plans 
for the dredging of the Sui river in Honan. In 
an interesting memorial of 1772 he points out 
that there are only two ways of controlling 
river water: by dredging or by building dykes. 
He advocated the forhier, and charged the 
officials of Chihli pro^dnce with practising the 
latter in order to draw added taxes from the 
irrigable land behind the dykes — a short-sighted 
policy, for at any time the river might burst the 
dykes and completely ruin this land. In 1763, 
and again in 1770, Chflu superintended the 
stamping out of locusts in Chihli, but was re- 
moved from office in the latter year for careless- 
ness in handling the work. In 1764 the governor 
and the governor-general of Fukien were charged 
with receiving gifts from foreign companies in 
Amoy. Ch‘iu was sent to investigate, and at 
the same time held temporarily the post of 
governor of Fukien. According to his report the 
charge was exaggerated. 

It is of interest that early in his career Chflu 
was accused of complicity in the Hu Chung-tsao 
case (see under 0-^r-t'ai). As a matter of fact, 
he was innocent, but was so alarmed at the accu- 
sation that he lied to the emperor, and for this 
offense was removed from office (1755). The 
following year (1756) he was sent to Sungaria 
to take charge of army supplies. In 1773 he 
was attacked by asthma, and asked to be 
retired, but Kao-tsung refused to grant the 
request on the ground that Chflu was only 
sixty, and that there was no precedent for retiring 
a minister of sixty who had asthma. The 
emperor, however, wrote him a consoiatoiy poem. 
After his death he was re-instated in the various 
positions from which he had been removed for 
disciplinary reasons, was granted an official 
burial, and given the posthumous name Wen-ta 

■xm. 

Chflu Yueh-hsiu^s collected writings, both 
prose and verse, entitled ChHu 

Win4a hung sMh-win chi, in 24 ckiian, with also 
1 chuan of memorials, were printed in 1802 by his 
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son, Ch'iu Hsing-chien (T. 

posthumous name d. 1806, aged fifty- 

three ■ sui)* The : , latter , was, given the degree ' of 
chu-jhi in 1775 and later served as acting gover- 
nor-genera! ' of Chihli (1805--06).' 


[1/327/la; 3/85/4a; 3/190 /32a; Esin-chien hsien- 
chik (1871) 33/4b, 41/3a, 16b, 27b.] 

Rufus 0. Sutee 

CHOU Liang-kung JI^X (T. H. 

#Tm)vMay 7, 1612-1672, July 17, 

scholar and official, was born in Nanking. His 
ancestors, originally from Nanking, removed in 
the Sung period to Ghin-chh, KiangsL His 
grandfather made his home in Hsiang-fu (Kai- 
feng), Honan. His father lived mostly in Nan- 
king but the family retained its registry at 
Hsiang-fu where Chou Liang-kung took his 
district and provincial examinations. He be- 
came a chin^shih in 1640 and a year later was 
appointed magistrate of Wei-hsien, Shantung, 
where in 1642 and 1643 he successfully defended 
the city against the attack by the Manchu 
forces under Abatai [q. v.]. Early in 1644 he was 
called to Peking and was made a censor, but a 
few days after his appointment Peking fell to the 
rebel leader, Li Tzh-ch'eng [$. y.j. Chou es- 
caped to Nanking but did not serve in the Court 
of Chu Yu-sung [q. v,]. In 1645, when the 
Manchu army under Dodo [q, v.] conquered 
Nanking, Chou joined the new regime, serving 
in northern Kiangsu, first as salt controller of the 
Huai River region (1645) and then as intendant of 
the Huai-Yang Circuit (1646). In 1647 he was 
sent to Fukien where he served as provincial 
judge (1647-49), as junior financial commis- 
sioner (1649-53), and as senior financial com- 
missioner (1653-54), During these years of 
service in Fukien he subdued certain bands of 
criminals and office seekers, successfully defended 
several cities against the armies of Cheng Ch^eng- 
kung [g. z;.], and in various ways won the esteem 
of the people. Though busily occupied, he 
found time to make notes about the customs and 
products of Fukien, which were published in 4 
chiian, under the title Min hsiao-chi, 

and were reprinted in 2 chilan in several ts‘ung- 
shu. This work contains a passage on the intro- 
duction of the sweet potato to Fukien from the 
Philippine Islands about the year 1590. 

In 1654 Chou Liang-kung was summoned to 
Peking and made senior vice-president of the 
Censorate. In June 1655, two months after he 
was raised to the rank of junior vice-president 
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of the Board of Finance, he w-as accused by 
Tffing-tai (f§^1S or 1^^), governor-general of 
Fukien and Chekiang, of corruption and of 
cruelty to culprits while he was in Fiilden. Chou 
was dismissed and sent to Foochow for trial. 
In the meantime Tffing-tai, by intimidating the 
local judges, obtained testimony against Chou. 
However, the successes of the naval forces of 
Cheng Ch'6ng-kung in Fukien and Chekiang 
caused the removal of Tffing-tai in 1656, While 
Ch^ng^s forces attacked the city of Foochow, 
Chou, though a prisoner, was called upon by local 
officials to help in the defense of the city. U nder 
his leadership the invaders were repelled, and his 
trial was resumed. After Thing-tai’s removal, the 
judges were no longer afraid to declare Chou 
innocent, but as some of them had previously 
turned in a verdict of guilty, they were them- 
selves tried to ascertain why they had changed 
their minds. In 1658 Chou and the judges and 
witnesses were all escorted to Peking where the 
case was taken over by the Board of Punish- 
ments. As bribery was suspected, the prisoners 
were cross-examined and several of the judges 
died of injuries inflicted upon them. Although 
slated first for capital punishment and then for 
banishment, Chou took his imprisonment so 
calmly that in 1660 he edited his own poems, 
entitled Lai-ku t^ang-shih—ei, work 

printed in Nanking about 1661 by his eldest son, 
Chou Tsai-chtin (T. b. 1640). 

Chou Liang-kung also wrote during imprison- 
ment a volume of miscellaneous notes in 10 cMan, 
entitled Yin-shu-wu shu-ying^ 

which was printed in 1667 — Yin-shu-wu being 
the name he gave to the cell in which he was 
lodged. Finally in 1661 he and others involved 
in his case were released in the general amnesty 
that followed the enthronement of Emperor 
Sh^ng-tsu, Later in the same year, for his 
part in defending Foochow in 1656, he was re- 
warded with the rank of an expectant secretary 
to a provincial judge. Thereafter he served as 
intendant of the Chfing-chou Circuit, Shantung 
(1663-66), and as grain intendant at Nanking 
(1666-69). While in Nanking in 1667 he printed 
several of his works, including the Min-hsiao-chij 
the Yin-shvrvm shu-ying, and the TzU-ch% 

6 chiianj the last being a work on divination by 
the use of ideographs. Again accused of cor- 
ruption in 1669, he was sentenced to be hanged, 
but once more was released in a general amnesty 
of 1670. In the latter year, before he was set 
free, he burnt, for reasons unknown, all his writ- 
ings and printing blocks, but spared the works of 



his friends which he had edited. He died two 
years later. 

Among other works written or compiled by 
Chou Liang-kung may be mentioned the ® 
Tu-hiia lu (also known as 
Tii-hua lou hiia-jen chuan), 4 chuan^ being short 
sketches of the lives of painters; the PPA4? 
Yin-jen chuauj 3 chilan^ about famous carvers of 
seals; and the Fm-pX in 1667, 

being examples of well carved seals. His [r}^ 
T^nng-shu^ printed about 1649 in 4 cMan, con- 
tains facts and anecdotes grouped according to 
similarity. He edited a collection of short 
articles in prose by his contemporaries, entitled 
hai-ku t^ang ivm-hman (3^^), 20 chiXan, printed 
about 1667. This collection is rare because it 
contains the writings of several authors whose 
works were later banned, such as Ch^ien Chlen-i 
and Ai Nan-ying [qq. i?.]. A copy of it is pre- 
served in the Library of Congress. To com- 
memorate his friends Chou Liang-kung edited 
three anthologies of letters by his contemporaries, 
known collectively as Lai-ku t‘ang ch‘ih4u 
hmi-cfCao (RHiff#), printed in the early 
K^ang-hsi period. The first series, entitled 
simply €hHh4u hsin-ch^ao^ 12 chilan^ was 
reprinted in 1847 in the Hai-shan hsien-kuan 
U^ung-shu (see P‘an Chen-ch'Mg). The second 
series, known as Ts'ang-chii cM, and 

the third, Chkh-lin chi, each in 16 

chuan, were reprinted in 1839. A fourth series, 
entitled Mu-mi chi, was probably never 

printed. Chou Liang-kung attempted to print 
a ts^ung-shu comprising a hundred monographs 
under the title, Lai-ku t^ang ts^ang-shu C^#), 
but the blocks for only seven items in the first 
series ) were completed when he died. 

His fifth son, Chou Tsai-tu (T. 

H. b. 1655), reprinted these in 1711, 

adding three more items to bring this first series 
to completion. As Chou Liang-kung had de- 
stroyed, shortly before he died, most of his own 
writings, his sons saw to it that they were re- 
printed. Thus Chou Tsai-chiin reprinted his 
father’s essays and poems in 1675 under the title, 
Lairku t*ang win-chi (3fcife), 24 chiXan, with 
supplements comprising a nien^p^u and bio- 
graphical sketches of his father. The Yin-^hvrwu 
shurying was reprinted in 1725 by his third son, 
Chou Tsai-yen (T. b, 

1653), and was again printed in 1814 by a 
descendant, Chou Heng-fu j®. 


For more than a hundred years after Ms death 
Chou Liang-kung was widely acclaimed as a 
. great writer.. In 1776,. 'when the compilation of 
•the Imperial Library was in progress' (see under 
■Chi Yun), Emperor Kao-tsung ordered that 
officials of the Ming period who, had accepted 
office under the Manchu regime should be desig- 
nated £lr-ch‘^n or ^ ^officials who served 

■ two dynasties”. Thus men highly thought of in 
their day, such as Chfien Ch'ien-i, came to be 
regarded as disloyal and gained an unenviable 
place in the official history. Chou Liang-kung 
was classed with this group.' Nevertheless the 
Imperial Library at first included four works 
written by Chou, namely the Mm /man-cM, the 
Tu-hua lu, the Yin-shu-wu shu-ying, and the 
Yin-jin chuan. At the same time his works were 
frequently quoted in the Imperial Catalogue 
(see under Chi Yun). But in 1787 the emperor 
became infuriated when he observed in the 
Imperial Manuscript Library writings by Li 
Ch'ing [g. v.] slandering his great-grandfather, 
Emperor Shih-tsu. He therefore ordered a 
re-exarnination of the Library to expunge from it 
all works prejudicial to the reigning dynasty. 
The inquisitors discovered two lines of a poem 
which Chou had written and which was later 
reproduced in the second chuan of his Tu-hua 1% 
reading: A^ilUJ:, mW-mWM These 
lines, which allude to the barbarian inroads on 
China in the fifth century A.D,, were interpreted 
as a covert thrust at the Manchu invasion. Thus 
Chou’s works were ordered expunged from the 
Manuscript Library and quotations from his 
writings were erased from the pages of the 
Imperial Catalogue of the Library. The Library 
of Congress possesses the original editions of the 
Lai-ku t^ang win-kmian, the Lai-ku fang chi, 
and the Chieh4in chi. The last item was printed 
in 1670 and contains many letters written by 
persons whose works were listed among banned 
books in the Ch‘ien-lung period. 


[Nien-p^u in Lai-ku fang win-chi; 2/79/32b; 
4/10/21a; 29/l/20b; Bulletin of the National 
Library of Peiping, vol. 7, no. 5, pp. 23-24; 

Win-hsien lun-ts‘ung (1936) 1, 

pp. 3-12; Goodrich, L. C., *‘The Introduction of 
the Sweet Potato into China”, in China Journal, 
vol. XXVII, no. 4, Oct, 1937, pp. 206-08; W.M. 
S.C.K., 15/lla.] 

Pang Chao-ying 



CHOU Yung-nien (T. (-j^) 

H. WOlA), 1730-1791, , Aug., , scholar and 
bibliophile, was a native of Li-eh^eng, Shantung. 
From .youth on his favorite pursuit was the col- 
lecting of books, and when he was a student 
in the Lo-yiian Academy at Tsinan 

he .already possessed a library of several thousand 
chxmn. To the catalogue of this library of his 
younger days, entitled @ Shui-ksi 

shu-ivu shu-mu, the director of. the Lo-3ruan 
Academy, 'Slien, Chh-yuan (T. 

1685-1763, chin-shih of 1721), wrote a 
postscript dated 1754. Chou Yung-nien be- 
came a cM-jeri in 1770 and a chin-shik in 1771. 
When the bureau for the compilation of the 
Ssfi~k‘u ch‘uan-shu was established in 1773 
(see under Chi Yiin) Chou Yung-nien, Shao 
Chin-han, Yu Chi, Tai Chtni [qq. v.] and Yang 
Ch'ang-lin (see under Tai Cl^eii) were invited 
to become assistant compilers. Chou, Shao, 
and Yii were appointed, by special decree, mem- 
bers of the Hanlin Acadeniy as of the year 1772. 
In connection with his work on the Ssk-¥u 
ch^mn-shu Chou Yung-nien is reported to have 
read nine thousand volumes of the Yung-Io 
ta-tien (see under Chu Yiin), abstracting there- 
from more than ten literary collections of Sung 
and Yiian authors. He attempted simultane- 
ously to take advantage of his access to ancient 
archives to compile a bibliographical work under 
the title eg @5# Ssf{-pu ¥ao. He engaged as 
many as ten copyists to execute it, among them 
Kuei Fii ‘ (T. 1736-1805, 

chin-shih of 1790), his chief assistant; but as 
the government later prohibited the borrowing 
of books, the project failed to materialize. 

During this period Chou Yung-nien accumu- 
lated a private library comprising nearly 100,000 
chiian. This librarv he named Chi-shu Yuan 
mmm or ^‘Lending Library,’^ in confornuty 
with his belief that a collection of books should 
be put to the widest possible use. The catalogue 
of this librarv, entitled CM-sku yuan shu-mu 
(*S), has an introductory essay which has 
for its title Jii4sang-shm, ^^A Plea for 

Confuciaii Libraries^ h In this essay Chou 
argues that, like the temple collections of Taoist 
(Tao-isang) and of Buddhist literature {Shih~ 
tsaxxg)^ Confucianists should build up Ju4sang 
to preserve their books and serve their students. 
In connection therewith he advocated the estab- 
lishment of public libraries having as one of 
their duties the exchange of catalogues — thus 
anticipating in a sense the Tnion Catalogue of 


our day. He suggested also that lands be set 
aside for the support of libraries, and that such 
structures should be constructed of stone and 
in other ways made hre-proof. The Ju4sang 
skuQ was later printed in the Sung- Im tshing-slm 
(see under Hsii Sung). It is worthy of note 
that the celebrated historian, Chang Hslieli- 
ch^eiig [q^ v]y wrote a preface to the abo^'c- 
mentioned Chi-shu yuan sku-rnu. 

In 1779 Chou Yung-nien officiated as chief 
examiner in the Kweichow provincial examina- 
tion, His friend, ' Li . Wiui-tsaO' (T. 

m M H. mm, 1730-1778, ckui-shik 
of 1760), a bibliophile, author of one of the 
earliest accounts of bookstores in the street 
called Liu-li-ch^ang, Peking 
LtUrli ch^ang sku-ssU chi, 1769), borrowed many 
manuscripts and rare works from Chou’s library 
and printed a number of them in Kwangtiing. 
After Li^s death Chou Yung-nien utilized the 
blocks of twelve of these works and reprinted 
them in 1789 as the Tai-yilan 

ts^ung-shu ch^u-pien. In the summer of 1791 
Chou Yung-nien died, age sixty-two (mi), 

Chou Amiig-nien also compiled a short collec- 
tion of quotations from ancient sages and scholars 
concerning methods of study which he entitled 
Hsien-chaig tu-shu chileh. This 
collection was reprinted in the Ling-chien ko 
ts‘%mg-sku (see under Ho Ch‘iu-t^ao), together 
with a biography of Chou written by Chang 
Hsueh-ch'eng. In his younger days Chou 
Yung-nien participated in the compilation of two 
local histories of Shantung: one of his native 
district, entitled Li-cJiHnig hsien chih, 

completed in 1771; and another of Tung-ch'ang 
fn, Twig-ch‘ang fu chih, completed 

in 1777, A copy of the former is in the Library 
of Congress. 


[l/4S7/27a; 3/i30/30a; 20/3 /xx (portrait); lUu 
(^) Li-cWhig hsien chih (1924) 4/9a; Yeh 
Ch'ang-cl/ih (see under P^an Tsu-yin), Ts^ang- 
shu chi-shih shih 5/33a; Chang Hsueh-ch'eng 
[< 7 . r.l, Chang-shih i-shu, 3/3a, 9/ila]. 

Tu Lien-che 

CH'OU Chao-ao (T. H. ^M), 

1638-1717, scholar, was a native of Yin-hsien, 
Chekiang. In his youth he was a pupil of 
Huang Tsimg-hsi [q, z;.] and like the latter 
espoused the philosophy of Liu Tsung-chou 
[q, After becoming a chm-shih in 1685 he 
was appointed to a post in tlie Imperial College 
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of Inscriptions, but in 1694 asked leave to retire under Chu Yu-lang). Uneasiness as to the sue- 
to his native place. Ten years later he was again cession continued, however, even finding expres- 
sumrnoned to the capital for active service, sion in a book, entitled 

rising in 1710 to a vice-presidency in the Board himg-i^ printed anonymously in 1 60S, which de- 
of Civil Office and chancellorship of the Hanlin dared that plans were complete for the appoint- 
Academy, but owing to ill health he retired in the ment of a new heir. Court intrigue continued 
following year. In 1713 he went to Peking to unabated, the emperor s favorite, Cheng, being 
congratulate Emperor Sheng-tsu on his sixtieth accused of working spells to hrxm the crown 
birthday. Himself w'ell advanced in years, he prince. In 1615 there occurred \}he first of the 
was invited by imperial favor to the “feast for so-called “three cases^^ san an) w^hich fed 

the aged^^ He died at the age of the flames of factional dispute for the next fifteen 

eighty (sui). His best known literary achieve- years. An unidentified man armed with a club 
ment is a commentar}^ on the poetical works of invaded the palace of the heir-apparent from 
the T^ang poet, Tu Fu tf;’® (712-770), entitled which the affair derived the name of the “club 
Tu-shih hsiang^hu, in 25 cAwan, case’^ fing-chi an^ see under Wang 

with a supplement in 2 chuan. It was presented Chih-ts^ai). Although the trial w^as obscured by 
to the emperor in 1693 and was first printed in political rivalry and the intruder was pronounced 
that year. This work, copied into the Imperial insane, it was generally believed that an attempt 
Manuscript Library (see under Chi Yun), is had been made on the life of the crown prince 
regarded as a standard work for the study of by supporters of the consort, Chdng. Upon the 
Tu Fu's poems. death of the Empress (nee Wang 3E) in 1619 the 

lady Cheng became the chief consort of Emperor 

[3/62/5a; Yin-hsien chih (1877) 42/8a; Ssii-¥u Shen-tsung, and when he died on August 18, 
(see under Chi Yun) 149 /6a.] 1620, he left instructions that she should be 

Tu Lien-chIs raised to the rank of Empress Dowager. These 
orders, if carried out, would have given her a 
CHU Ch'ang-lo Aug. 28, 1582-1620, commanding position over the new emperor, 

Sept. 26, Ming emperor, reigned in 1620 for only but the move was frustrated by some of the 
one month under the reign-title, Tai-ch^ang ministers in power. Chu Ch‘ang-lo ascended 
He was the son of Emperor Shen-tsung the throne on August 28, 1620, reorganized the 
personal name, Chu I-chtin government, and announced that the next year 

1563-1620, reign title, Wan-li), and one of the would be known as the first year of T^ai-ch^ang. 
ladies-in-waiting {nee Wang 3E, d. 1613) in the Chief in his affections was a secondary consort, 
palace of the Empress (nee Li d. 1614). Al- known as the “Western Li^^ who had been 
though recognized by the Empress, he was re- extending her influence over Chu Ch^ang-lo^s two 
liictantly accepted by his father whose affections children, Chu Yu-chiao and Chu Yu-chien fe. 2^.]. 
had in the meantime turned to a secondary con- Their mothers — ^the one a secondary consort {nee 
sort of the clan-name Cheng ^ (d. 1630). In Wang 3E, d. 1619), the other a palace lady {nee 
1586 the latter bore a son, named Chu Ch'ang- Liu d. 1614)— had died, 
hstin (see under Chu Yu-sung), who later became On September .6, 1620, Chu Ch'ang-lo fell ill. 
the Emperor^s choice as heir-apparent. For His illness appeared to be aggravated by medi- 
fifteen years there was a constant and bitter cine given him a few days later by one of the 
struggle between Emperor Sh^n-tsung and his eunuchs of the consort Ch6ng. The consort Li 
ministers, the latter pressing for definite assur- installed herself in the main palace on the plea 
ance regarding the succession, the former pro- of being near the sick emperor, while the chief 
crastinating in the hope of finding a way to minister, Fang Ts'ung-ch6 (T. *f*m 

appoint Chu Ch^ang-hsiin, the child of his posthumous name iSCS®, chin-shih of 1583, d. 
favorite, as heir-apparent. Finally in 1601 Em- 1628), introduced an official of the Court of State 
peror Shen-tsung bestowed on the nineteen-year- Ceremonials, Li K‘o-shao who claimed 

old Chu Ch'ang-lo the title of crown prince, and to have a wonder-working pill. The medicine 
accorded princely rank and domains to Chu he gave, however, seemed only to make the 
Ch‘ang-lo's four half-brothers— Chu Ch'ang- emperor worse, and he died on September 26, 
hsiin, Chu Ch^ang-hao (d. 1644), Chu 1620. The giving of the medicine which prob- 

Ch^ang-jun and Chu Ch^ang-ying (see ably caused the death of the emperor came to be 
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known as the “red pill case^^ hung-wan 

an, see under Sun Slien-hsing), the second of the 
san-an. After his death the ministers requested 
the consort, Li, to return to her own palace, but 
she was ejected only after bitter quarreling be- 
tween officials, eunuchs, and opportunists ' who 
saw possibilities of new political alignments with 
her in control of the fifteen-year-old Emperor 
Hsi-tsung (see under Chu Yu-chiao). This epi- 
sode, called the “removal case^^ i-Jcung 

am), furnished the third point of controversy 
over which the.Tung-lin party and the eunuchs 
battled during the ruinous reign of Chu Ch'ang- 
lo^s successor (see under Wei Chung-hsien and 
Yang Lien), Chu Ch‘ang-lo was given the 
temple name Kuang-tsung and the post- 
humous name Chen ■ Huang-ti and was 

buried in a mausoleum called Ch^ing-ling 

[M.1/21, 22, 114, 120; Ming-^ 

shih chi-shik pin-'mo, 67, 68; Cho-chung 

chih, passim; Ming-chi pei-lueh, l/6a; 

San-ch^ao yeh’-chi, 1/la; 

Hsien-^po chih shih, passim; 

^ Ming KuangAsung €Mn HimngAi shihAu; 
Ming-skih ch^aoAiieh (see under Chuang T*ing- 
iung), voL 2.] 

Geoegb a. Kennedy 

CHU Chien (T. 3E#, ^SE), Nov., 1769- 
1850, May 24, official and scholar, was a native 
of Ching-hsien, Anhw^ei. His ancestors are said 
to have migrated from Soochow to Wu-ytian, 
Anhwei, at the close of the T^ang period, and 
later to Ching-hsien. His father, Chu An-pang 
(T. m:t, 1738-1770), died when 
Chu Chien was only a few months old, and Chu 
Chien was reared as the adopted son of his de- 
ceased uncle, Chu An-kuei (T. Mill), 

who died in 1760, age nineteen sui, nine years 
before Chu Chien was born. Chu Chien became 
a chin-shih in 1802 and was appointed a bachelor 
in the Hanlin Academy. In 1804 (ninth year of 
JM-tsung), he was one of 167 officials who 
participated in the Imperial Banquet which took 
place in commemoration of a similar feast that 
was held in 1744 (ninth year of Kao-tsung). 
After he was released from study in the Academy, 
Chu was made a compiler and later a corrector 
in the bureau for the compilation of the Imperial 
Chronicles. In 1807 he acted as assistant ex- 
aminer of Shantung, and after several promotions 
was appointed sub-expositor of the Hanlin Acad- 
emy. In 1815 he asked leave to go home, but 
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■ upon his return to Peking, two years later, was 
. reinstated in his former post, serving concurrently 

■ as^ a reviser in the Historiographical Board. 

■' During the years 1813-18 lie was a chief reviser 
and assistant to Ts^ao Ch6n-yung [g. t?.] and 
others in the compilation of the biographies of 
Ming emperors which were later published under 
^ the title, §8^ Ming-chim, 24 chuan. But refer- 
ences in the work to the Manchus of the late 
Ming period so offended the reigning dynasty 
that the editors were degraded and Chu Chien 
was lowered to the rank of a compiler in the 
Hanlin Academy.' ' Work on the Ming-cMen was 
resumed in 1818 under the direction of T^o-ching 
'(^^K d- 1835) but Chu 'Chieii was not 
invited to participate. He served twice (1820, 
1822) as examiner in the metropolitan examina- 
tion, and in 1821 was appointed a tutor in the 
Imperial School. Shortly thereafter he was 
made assistant Secretary to the Supervisorate of 
Imperial Instruction. In the autumn of the 
following year (1822) he resigned and returned 
home owing to the advanced age of his own 
mother, nee Chao and of Ms foster mother, 
nSe Wang jj. Before he could reach his native 
place, however, his foster mother died (1822). 
His own mother died two years later. There- 
after he devoted Ms remaining years to teaching, 
first in the Chung-shan Academy at 

Nanking, and later in the Ch6ng-i lEUt and 
Tzii-yang Academies at Soochow. In 

1848, owing to political unrest in Kiangsu, he 
resigned and returned to his native place where 
he died two years later. 

Chu Chien was a man of wide learning, and in 
classical scholarship was regarded by some as the 
equal of Yao Nai and Li Chao-lo [gg. He 
produced a work on the Shuo-win, entitled 
Shuo-w^n chia-chieh i-cheng, 28 
chuan, first printed in 1893; another on the texts 
of the classics, entitled Ching-wen 

kuang-i, 12 chiXan; and a collection of annotations 
to the W^n~hman (see under Weng Fang-kang), 
entitled Wen-hsuan chi-shih, 24 

chuan, printed in 1875 — this last being regarded 
by some as his most important contribution. He 
also compiled the luio-ch'ao 

ku-^wen hui-ch^ao, 276 chiian, an anthology of 
essays by Chfing writers in the ku-wen style ; and 
the Kuo-ch^ao ku-ching wen- 

ch^ao, 62 chilan, a collection of essays by Ch^ing 
scholars on the classics. His collected verse, 
entitled Hsiao-wan-chilan chai 

shik-kaOf 32 chiian, was first printed in 1829, a 
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supplement of 4 chixan being added later. 

Poems he presented to the throne under the title 
Hdachwan-chua7i chai ching-chin kao 
4 chmUj were printed in 1826. His prose works, 
entitled Hsiao-wan-chuan chai win-kao 
24 chuan, were printed in 1846. In 1885 his 
prose and verse w^ere reprinted with supplements 
under the collective title, Hsiao-wan-chiian chai 
chi ( H), in 73 chiian, 

A cousin, Clm Li [g. a;.], became governor of 
Kweichow; a son, Chu Ting-yuan was a 

chii-jen of 1892. 


[l/488/15b; 2/69/26b; 5/18/4b; Ching-hsien chih 
(1806), i4/41b, ^j^2/13a; Soochowfu-chih (1881) 
112/ 2/47a; Hsiao-wan-chiian chai shih-hao 

(portrait), 24/6b, 10a; Hu Ytin-yu 

in Ying^yin (JirPP) Shuo- 
w^n chia~chieh i-cMng; Mei Tseng-liang (see under 
Yao Nai), Pai-chien shan-fang 

wtn-chi 15/18b.] 

S. K. Chang 

J, C. Yang 

CHU Chih-hsi (T. H. ;^1), 

Jan. 26, 1624--1666, river conservancy official, 
was a native of I-wu, Chekiang. Becoming a 
chin-shih in 1646, he was soon after made a 
second class Hanlin compiler. He was one of the 
Hanlin scholars chosen in 1649 to compile, for 
the use of the nation^s historians, the memorials 
that had been submitted to the throne. In the 
course of his leave to visit his parents in 1650 his 
father died. After a period of mourning he was 
promoted to the rank of Reader and then Super- 
visor of Imperial Instruction (1654). In 1655 
he memorialized the throne on the loss of valu- 
able records during the T'ien-chh (1621-28) and 
Ch'ung-chen (1628-44) reign-periods and on the 
scarcity of trustw'^orthy historical material. He 
recommended that officials in the provinces be 
encouraged to make extensive collections of books 
for submission to the throne and that gazettes, 
private records, and testamentory data be uti- 
lized. These proposals were duly approved and 
a system of collecting local historical records was 
put into force. In 1656 Chu became chancellor 
of the Hung-w^n Yuan In the follow- 

ing year he was made junior vice-president of the 
Board of Civil Office, and later in the same year 
director-general of Yellow River and Grand 
Canal Conservancy, with headquarters at Tsi- 
ning, Shantung. It was in this latter capacity 
that he achieved fame as an untiring worker, a 


man of impeccable honesty and loyalty in a 
period of chaos and corruption. 

In 1658 the Yellow River overfiow'ed at Shan- 
yangy Kiangsu, and at a number of other points 
along the old bed. It took a course southeast 
of Kaifeng, passed Hsu-chou, Kiangsu, met the 
Grand Canal at Su-chhen, shared the bed of the 
canal southeastward to Ch^ing-chiang p^u 

and then debouched northeastward over 
a iow^ plain to the sea. This was the fifth re- 
corded course that the Yellow River had follow^ed, 
changing to its present course in the sixth moon 
of 1855. After a careful survey, Chu submitted 
a memorial embodying ten suggestions of w'hich 
the following may be mentioned here. He 
stressed the softness of the silt carried down by 
the river and its disastrous effect on the impor- 
tant grain transport route that followed the 
Grand Canal. He vigorously denounced graft, 
deliberate sabotage, lack of organization, and a 
host of other malpractices — insisting on the 
retention of an adequate supply of labor for 
annual repairs to dikes in Honan, and conscrip- 
tion of labor for work on the Huai River embank- 
ments. He stressed the value of a ready supply 
of willow material for dike repairs, outlining a 
program of intensive cultivation of willow trees 
in the vicinity of threatened sections of the river. 
He found that whereas the clear waters of the 
Huai River could ordinarily be depended upon to 
flush the silt in the Yellow River, the Huai silted 
up so seriously during the summer and autumn 
that it caused a vast accumulation of water in 
Lake Hung-tse threatening in turn the 

dikes on the east bank of that lake. Chu recom- 
mended the construction of two sluices to admit 
surplus waters into the lakes to the southeast, 
since these afforded connections with the Grand 
Canal and with the Yangtze River. The strain 
on the dikes of the canal was in turn to be relieved 
by the use of sluices admitting water into several 
small lakes and rivers to the east. 

From the time of Chifs appointment to River 
Conservancy (1657) until his death in 1666 he 
left his work only once, namely for about a year 
in 1660 when the emperor reluctantly granted 
him leave to escort the coffin containing his 
mother’s remains to his native place. Shortly 
after his return the river broke its dikes again 
at many places, and once more he set to work at 
his arduous, Sisyphean task. After his death 
cities and villages along the river erected temples 
to his honor, and the people called him Chu Tai 
Wang When Emneror Kao-tsung 
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toured: the south iu 1780 Ghu .was ^posthumously 
given- the , title,' Marquis . Chu-shun Yung-ning 
and about the same time he was 
canoniaed as Yu-an 1^;^. ' ; 


[l/285/2a; 2/8/27b; 4/76/lOa; 3/152/la; 
7/3/20a; 9/7/14b; 12/8/la; 18/2/15a; 23/l/8a; 
I~wu4men chih (1802) 13/16b, 20/34b; 

Ho-fang i4an vol. I, charts of lakes, rivers, dikes, 
and sluices; ' Hsiang-fu-hsien chih 

(1898) 12/42b, 12/44b for date of birth,] ^ 

. . E.,S. Laesen 

CHIT Chih-yii (T. H. 

Nov. 17, 1600-1682, May 23, was a 
native of Yti-yao, Chekiang. Both his father 
and grandfather were Ming ofEcials, and he him- 
self repeatedly declined invitations to accept high 
positions under the Manchus until his loyalty 
was questioned and he was forced in 1645 to flee 
to Japaii. His journey lay by way of the Island 
of Chusan to which he shortly returned and 
where he was made to serve for a time in the 
army. Disliking government office but strongly 
desirous of aiding the restoration of the Ming 
dynasty, he set out in 1649 for Annam where he 
hoped to secure military aid for a fellow-pro- 
vincial, General Wang I 3E^ (T. H. 

1616-1651). But his ship, driven from 
i ts course, landed in Japan and not long there- 
after his friend, Wang I, met an untimely death. 
Chu Chih-yu returned to Chusan, but again 
touched Japan in 1653 on his way to Annam to 
request aid against the invading Manchus. Ex- 
periencing many difficulties in Annam, of which 
he left an account, entitled 
An-nan kung4 chi-shihj he once more went to 
Japan in 1658. In the meantime Chusan had 
capitulated to the Manchus, and when he arrived 
at the island he found that his friends had been 
killed and that all hope of restoration was gone. 
Unwilling to submit to Manchu rule, he returned 
to Japan in 1659. His travels had occupied some 
fifteen years, and this was his fifth visit to that 
country. His funds were nearly exhausted and 
his plight was desperate. On a previous visit 
he had become acquainted with a scholarly 
samurai, Ando Shuyaku (H. 

1622-1701), who now came to his rescue. Ando 
not only gave Chu Chih-yii half of his meager 
stipend of 80 koku of rice per annum (one koku 
- about 5 bushels), but secured for him from 
the governor of Nagasaki permission to remain 
in Japan. In a letter to his grandson, written 
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some years later, Chu Chih-yti gratefully recounts 
Ando’s. self-sacrifi.eiai kindness to him at this 
time. It was in reply to Ando’s queries that Chu 
wrote a bitter attack on ..the.; Manchus, entitled 
fB%^W^Yang<Musku4ueh, 

In 1664 .Tokugawa Mitsukuni 
(1628-1700), Prince of Mito, a^member of one of 
the three ruling -shogunate families, dispatched 
the Confucian scholar, Oyake Seij un. 4^ 1}^ 

(H. 1638-1674), with others to- Nagasaki 

to search for learned men from over the seas. 
The only Chinese whose scholarship impressed 
Oyake was Chu Chih-yii, and in 1665 he was 
invited to serve the prince. On his arrival at 
Mito he was given a hundred pieces of silver and 
a rice stipend sufficient to sustain thirty persons. 
He was treated by the prince with every token of 
respect and consideration due his rank as teacher 
and advisor, and in turn he spared no effort in 
serving his patron. Besides discussing history, 
philosophy, poetry, and politics with the prince, 
he drew plans and made models of stone bridges 
and mausolea, wrote inscriptions on tombs and 
bells, made patterns of Chinese court garments 
and head-dresses, and sample costumes worn by 
different classes of Chinese during the Ming 
dynasty. At Mitsukuni’s request he prepared 
in 1670 a detailed description of the Confucian 
state-worship of China, together with wooden 
models of Confucian temples, schools, and cere- 
monial utensils. In 1672, under Chu Chih-yii’s 
direction, the spring and autumn ceremonies to 
Confucius were first carried out in Japan. It is 
supposed by some that he served as an advisor 
in the task of compiling the monumental 

Dai Nihon shL In 1669, on reaching the 
age of seventy (sm), Chu Chih-3m sought per- 
mission to resign and return to Nagasaki, but 
Mitsukuni refused to part with him. Instead, 
he was honored with many presents of food, 
money, silk, and a folding screen with portraits of 
six famous teachers of antiquity — three Chinese 
and three Japanese. In the following year Chu 
Chih-yii had a coffin of cypress made — indicating 
his intention of remaining permanently in Japan. 
He was lionized in Edo by such scholars as 
Hayashi Harunobu (H. 1644- 

1666), Hayashi Nobuatsu (H. 

1644r-1732), Kinoshita Teikan 
(H. 1592-1669), Maeda Tsunatoshi MB 

(later 1643-1724), Okumura Yorei 

(H. 1628-1688), Isogawa Go- 

haku (H. and others. 

When he reached the age of eighty (sui) Mitsu- 




mni called on him in person to extend Ms con- trait; Clement, E. W., “The Tokngawa Princes of 
p:atulations and to shower him with presents. Mi to”, and “Chinese Refugees of the Seventeenth 
Before his death Chu Chih-yti left instructions Century” in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
that his body should not be returned to China so of Japan (1889) XVIII, pp. 1--23 (1896) XXIV, 
long as the Manchus ruled, and so he was buried pp. 12-40; Hummel, A. W., Report of the Librarian 
at the foot of Mt. Zuiryu in Hitachi. He lived of Congress, 1930-31, pp. 265-67.] 
frugally and saved much of his stipend in the Shunzo Sakamaki 

vain hope of using the money to restore the Ming 

dynasty. At his death he left to his prince the CHU I-hai (T. E jtl), July 6?, 1618- 

sum of 3,000 gold ryd. He was privately given 1662, Oct. 28?, , fifth son of Chu Shou-yung 
the posthumous name, Bunkyo sensei (the eleventh Prince of Lu was a 

Mitsukuni also enshrined a tablet at descendant in the tenth generation of the first 
Komagome to his memory, and there emperor of the Ming dynasty. In 1633 he was 

Chu Chih-yti was remembered on succeeding given the title Ch 6 n-kuo Chiang-chun 
anniversaries of his death. Mitsukuni, styling ^5? and on March 23, 1644, he became the 
himself a pupil (PI A)» collected his manuscripts thirteenth Prince of Lu, succeeding Ms brother, 
and edited them into 28 chilan under the title Chu I-p'ai who committed' suicide 

Shu Shunsui sensei bunshu (1642) when the Manchus attacked Ms prince- 
which was printed in 1715 and was known as the dom at Yenchow, Shantung. After Peking fell 
Mito edition, being more complete than an earlier to Li Tz 1 i-ch^ 6 ng fo. vi\ on April 25, 1644, Chu 
omin 10 chilan, entitled Shu Cho-kun I-hai abandoned Yenchow and went to south 
shu, which was printed in 1683 and was known as CMna. On June 19, 1644, Chu Yu-sung [^. t?.] 
the Kaga edition. Until the close of the last was enthroned at Nanking and Chu I-hai was 
century Chu Chih-yu was but little known in ordered (1645) to station himself at T%i-chou 
China. But during the last decades of the CMing (present Lin-hai), Chekiang. When Nanking 
dynasty Chinese students in Japan, kindled with was taken by the Manchus (June 8, 1645), Ming 
revolutionary spirit, were encouraged by the loyalists of Chekiang straightway begged Chu 
writings of tMs self-exiled scholar, especially by I-hai to continue the cause by assuming the title 
the Y ang^hiu shu-lvAh, A Chinese edition of Ms ^'administrator of the realm^’ ^ ® . Among 
collected works, entitled Shun-shui those who so urged him were Chang Huang-yen, 

i-shu, appeared in 1913. Chang Ming-ch 6 n t?.], Hsiung Ju-lin, 

Sun CMa-chi, Chlen Su-yfieh (for these see 

[l/505/13a; 6/35/2a; under Huang Tsung-hsi), Chang Kuo-wei 

sensei bunshU 28; Sentetsu sodan II; Mil (2©, 3^0, Jt^, 1594-1645, cAm- 

Inouye Tetsujiro shih of 1622), Ching Tsim-ch‘ien (T. 

Nihon Shushi-gaku-ha no tetsugaku, and Huang Pin-ch'ing (see under Chang 

pp. 149-64, 809-20; Tokutomi liohirS — ■ Ming-chen). After some time, on August 19, 

as, mmM Kinsei 1645, Chu I-hai assented to their appeal that he 

Nihon kokumin shi, Tokugawa-hakufu I, *1^/385- assume the title, and upon the invitation of 
90, 548-71; Tsuji Zennosuke mmt Chang Kuo-wei, proceeded to Shaohsing, Che- 

Kaigai kotsu shi-wa, pp. 660-80; Mito kiang, where a temporary court was established. 
Shbko-kan Meanwhile Chu Yii-chien [g. t?.] was proclaimed 

Shu Shunsui kiji sanroku (1914) ; Shu Shunsui emperor at Foochow (August 18, 1645) and sent 
kinenkai Shu Shunsui Liu Chung-tsao (T. MM., chin-sUh of 

(1912); Nagata Gonjiro 1640, d. 1649), to demand the allegiance of Chu 

Tokugawa Sanbyaku-nen shi (1905); I-hai, whose supporters, however, refused to 
Aoyama Enwu Bunsen comply. 

i-dan (1856) 2 ; Liang Ch*i-ch'ao (see under T'an For the first few months after the establish- 
Ssii-t‘ung) Chin san- ment of Ms court Chu I-hai was able to consoli- 

pai nien Chung-kuo hsueh-shu shih (1926) pp. 129- date his position with the aid of troops under the 
134 and Yin-ping shih w&n-chi command of Chang Kuo-wei who recovered for 

(1915) 67/23b; Ch'uan Tsu-wang [ 3 . ».], Chi-ch‘i him Pu-yang and Yu-ch‘ien (both in Chekiang), 
tHng chi wai-pien (1776) 4/17a; Journal of the and on December 1 , 1645, pushed the Manehu 
Chekiang Provincial Library III, no. 2, with por- forces back to the northern bank of the Ch‘ien- 
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' t ^angv^'.Ei ver . ' , ; ; .-An '.iiidepencieiit .caieBdar ..for the.' 
new.;.: regime, .constructed hy Huang Tsung-hsi,.- 
was : presented by WangvCheng-cliung i.jE^ 
1599-1667), then .magistrate of Yti- 
yao, Chekiang,. and was adopted in the following 
year (1646). Realizing .the importance of con- 
solidating ail the Ming forces, Chu I-hai dis- 
patched Chang Huang-yen to Chu Yii-chien at 
Foochow where a partially successful attempt 'was 
made to reconcile the two courts. The generals 
of Chu I-hai soon began to compete for supplies 
sent from Foochow and one of their number, Fang 
Kuo-an (T. d. 1646), forcibly 

seized for himself a bounty fund designated by 
the court at Foochow for distribution among the 
generals of Chu I-hai, The commissioner, Lu 
Chhng-ylian (T. US, 

KW, chin-skih of 1634, d, 1646, age 42 sm), 
appointed by Chu Yli-chien to deliver the funds, 
was killed in the disturbance. On July 9, 1646, 
when the Manchu troops attacked the Ming 
loyalists, Fang Kuo-an abandoned his military 
base and went with Chu I-hai to T^ai-chou. 
Consequently the Ming forces on the south bank 
of the Chien-t^ang river were dispersed and the 
Manchu troops were able to cross the river four 
da 3 ’^s later. In order to free himself from the 
dominance of Fang Kuo-an, whose loyalty he 
questioned, (Fang later surrendered to the 
Manchus), Chu I-hai fled to Hai-men, southeast 
of T^ai-chou. He and Chang Ming-chen went 
to the Chusan Islands to join Huang Pin-ching, 
but the latter refused to receive them. In the 
meantime Chu Yli-chien had been killed and his 
court scattered. Cheng Ts^ai (d. 1659), 

one of the chief supporters of the Foochow Court, 
planned to establish another and, witli that in 
view, w^elcomed Chu I-hai to Amoy wiiere the 
latter arrived on December 30, 1646. Ch^ng 
Chih-kmg [g. v.] having surrendered to the Man- 
chus, suggested that Cheng Ts^ai deliver Chu 
I-hai to the Ching forces and himself join the 
Manchu cause; but this Cheng Ts^ai refused to 
do. Later wrhen Cheng Ch^6ng-kung [q, v,] was 
assisting the Ming cause, he declined to receive 
orders from Chu I-hai, although he cooperated 
with Cheng Ts^ai in a campaign against the 
Manchu armies in Fukien. 

For a period of one j^ar (1647) Chu I-hai, now 
with few resources, sought safety at various 
places along the Fukien coast while the Ming 
loyalists of the province recovered Chien-ning, 
and tw'enty-seven other districts. Late in 1647 
Chu I-hai and his follow^ers moved to Min-an, 


a small towui near Foochow. Soon the Manchu 
forces started a campaign from three directions 
against the Ming troops and recaptured all the 
lost districts in Fukien except Ning-te and Fu-am 
Early in 1649 Chu took refuge in Sha-ch'eng, a 
town on the Fukien ' coast east of Fu-ting. . A 
fe’w months later Ning-te and Fu-an also fell 
to the Manchus. In the meantime Chang Ming- 
chen occupied Chien-tiao-so, a coastal town 
southeast of Ninghai, Chekiang, and there w’-el- 
comed Chu I-hai on August 12, 1649. Chu 
maintained a small court supported by a group of 
his loyal foilow^ers, including Huang Tsung-hsi, 
Chang Huang- 3 ’'en and a few* others, on a boat 
knowm as the Water Palace' ^ CtKM). Three 
months later (November 23, 1649) he moved his 
headquarters to Chusan wdiich had been cap- 
tured from Huang Pin-ch6iig by the Ming 
troops under Chang Ming-chen. For two jTars 
the administration of the Chusan regime show’ed 
little progress in its struggle with the Manchu 
forces on the mainland, and vainly" asked help 
from Japan. In 1651 tlie Manchu forces, com- 
manded by Ch'en Chin (see under Chang Ming- 
chen), attacked the Ming ioy^alists at Chusan, 
capturing that place on October 15, 1651. Chu 
I-hai, under the protection of Chang Ming- 
chen, fled again to Amoy and later moved to the 
near-by island of Chin-men w^here he w^as suj> 
ported financially by Cheng Ch'eng-kung, until 
1653 w^hen Chu renounced his title, ^^adminis- 
trator of the realm". Thereafter Chu I-hai 
played no important role in the restoration of 
the Ming regime, even after Chu Yu-lang [g. v,] 
re-instated him, in 1659, as ‘‘administrator of 
the realm". He died three 3 "ears later (1662) 
at Chin-men. Some sources put the date of his 
death as December 31, or 23, but according to 
Cha Chi-tso [q. v,], it w^'as October 28. 


[M.l/116/14b; M.35/6/la; M.41/10/57a ami 

following; Cha Chi-tso, Tsiti-wei lu (^) 
19/19a; idem,^ Lu ck^un-chHuy passim; 

T^ung-an hsien-chih (1929) 27/2b; Huang Chimg- 
chin and- Hsia : Ting-yii 

National Stm Yat-sen Uni- 
versiiy Bulletin of Language and History vol. VI, 
no. 69; Hsieh Kuo-ch6n, W. M. S. C. K., cliuan 12. j 

J. C. Yang 

CHUI-kueiife— ^,(1.0. 1721, desperado, w'as a 
native of Ch‘ang-t‘ai, Fukien. Compelled to 
leave his native place, he 'W'^ent to Taiwan (For- 
mosa) in 1713 as a servant to the intendant of 
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the Circuit of Taiwan and Hsia-men (Amoy). 
He was soon discharged and took to raising ducks, ■■ 
■which lie trained so that at his command they^ ■ 
would proceed in military formation— much .to 
the amazement of his neighbors. Meanwhile- he 
made friends with the depressed and lawless ' 
classes of the island. Tor several decades after 
Taiwan was taken from the family of Cheng 
Cli^^ng-kung [$. -r.] most of the officials who were 
sent to rule there oppressed the people, especially ' 
the aborigines who lived in the mountainous’ 
country on the eastern seaboard. Popular dis- 
content was especially evident in the spring of ■ 
1721, owing to the misrule of a local official. 
Chu I-kuei and his band took advantage of .the 
situation to initiate an uprising. Having the 
same surname as the Ming Imperial House, Chu 
pretended to be a descendant of the Ming family. 
On May 14, 1721, the leaders, fifty-tivo in num- 
ber, assembled at Kang-shan pj iJj on the border 
of the Feng-shaii district to take an oath of 
brotherhood. After several victories over the 
local guards, they entered the capital of tlie 
island on May 26, and a few' clays later occupied 
the whole territory. 

Chu I-kuei declared himself king, with the 
reign-title Yung-ho But as soon as a 

government w'as formed and his followers were 
placed in office, struggle for power arose among 
the leaders. On June 6 fighting between Chu 
I-kuei and an opposition faction began. Mean- 
while government troops and marines, numbering 
about 18,000 men in 600 ships, under the com- 
mand of Shill Bhih-piao [q. v,] and Lan Tfing- 
cben (see under Sliih Bhih-pfiao), hastened to the 
scene. On learning of the dissention betw^een 
the rebels, the government forces at once pre- 
pared to attack. On July 10 their advance ships 
reached Lu-er-men wdiere they fired on 

the rebel fort. The magazine of the fort ex- 
ploded and the rebels were forced to retreat. 
The government troops landed and took the 
coast town of An-ping near the capital city of 
Taiwan. Serious fighting ensued, and on July 
16 Chu I-kuei retreated from the capital. He 
and a handful of Ms followers were pursued and 
on July 30 were captured and delivered to Peking, 
along with several other rebel leaders. By the 
summer of 1723 the island was finally cleared of 
insurgents. After 1722 two censors were an- 
nually sent to the island on a tour of inspection 
with a view to putting an end to unjust govern- 
ment, and the garrisons were also strengthened. 
Aside from this, very few’' reforms were intro- 


duced—Chiiiese settlers were still forbidden to 
bring their wives and chiidreii to the island, and 
all means of livelihood except the breaking of new 
land were closed to them. The ' old policy of 
discouraging pemiaiieiit settiemerit. o.n Taiwan 
still prevailed. Nevertheless- the island was quiet 
for the ensuing sixty-five years after w- .hicli the 
revolt of Lin Sliiiang-w^n. (see under Cliiii Ta- 
chi) occurred. 


[Lan Ting-ytian . t;.} P'ing^T^i cM-Mleh; 

T^ai-hai shih-ch'a lu (see under Huang Shii-lin), 
ckuan 4'; Ino YosMnori . (see bibi. under Clieiig 
Cli*eng-kuiig), Taiwan hunka shi Ji./792; .; CMwa 
Review, voL XVI, 1.887-88, . pp. 281-283, . vol.: XX. I, 
1894-95, -pp'..- 96-97.1 ■ 

■ FanG' Chao-yixg. 

CHU I-tsim (T. H. 

Oct. 7, 1629- 

1709, X^ov. 14, scholar, poet and bibliophile, was 
a native of Hsiii-slmi (Kasliing), Chekia.iig. His 
great-grandfather, Chtr Kuo-tso (T, 

H, 1559?“'1624, posthumous name 

was the chuang-ymn^ or highest chm-shih 
of 1583.. He served as a 'Grand Secretary from 
1620 to 1623. -Chu I-tsuiVs. grandfather and 
father used up their portion of the family for- 
tune, so.that. during a. .famine, when Chu I-tsiin 
w'asThirteen smV the family often 'ivent without 
food.. - In 1645 Chu I-tsuii married a neighbor^.s. 
daughter, FImg ■ Fu-cheii ... ^11.^ (T. , ISM? 
163 1-1694),. and. began.. to live in her family. 
During the years of unrest wdiich. followed the 
Manehii invasion of Chekiang (1645-49) ' he ■a.nd 
his wife\s family moved from place to place in 
search of safety. Despite these handicaps his 
fame "-as .a writer grewq enabling him ..to make 
friends witli celebrated men of letters and to gain 
employment as a teacher of children or as secre- 
■tary to various officials. His travels in these 
.capacities took him to Kao-yao, Kwangtung 
(1656“58), to teach the son of the magistrate, 
-.Yang Yung-chien (see under Cim Sli«ln-hsing) ; 
to Shaohsing (1660) as secretary to Sung Wan 
[q. V.]; to Yung-chia, Chekiang (1662-63); to 
Tatung, Shansi (1664-65), as secretary to Ts'ao 
Jung [q. t>.]; to Taiyuan (1665'-G7) as secretary to 
the financial commissioner, Wang -Hsien-tso 
(T. to Shantung (1668-70) as 

secretary to Governor Liu Fang-chu 
(T. H. chin^shih of 1655); and to 
Tungchow, east of Peking (1673"™75), as secre- 
tary to the intendant, Hung Chia-yli 



(T. MM, 1622~1685)::-WlieB':K^ 
appointed financial commissioner ■ at Nanking- 
Ciiu., went 'with him and stayed there for a year 
(1677-78). His secretarial employment ' seems 
to have been profitable , for by 1669 he had accu- 
mulated sufficient means to buy a home in his 
native district. He gave it the name Chu-ch'a 
w (•^Bamboo KiiolFO which he also took 
as his hm. . ■ 

In 1678 an imperial decree ordered the officials 
of the empire to recommend men of letters' for 
the special examiiiatioiij known as po-h$Ueh hung- 
tz^U (see under P‘€mg Sun-yil and P^an Lei). On 
the recommendation ■ of . several officials,' Chu 
I-tsun. was summoned to Peking. ■ 'He succeeded 
in- passing the examination in the following year 
and was appointed a' corrector, in ' the Hanlin 
Academy and concurrently an editor of the 
official history of the 'Ming Dynasty. In this 
capacity he addressed seven letters to the direc- 
tor-generals of the project on the necessity of 
adhering to , fixed rules, on the importance of 
assembling source materials, and on the advan- 
tage of utilizing contemporary accounts of private 
individuals- and Manchu documents. For the 
history of the Ming dynasty, which was later 
revised, he edited the records of the Yung-lo 
reign period (1403-1425), and wote biographies 
of several statesmen and literati. At this time 
he had already published several works, includ- 
ing: a collection of his prose and verse, entitled 
Chu-ch^a wen-lei 25 (26) chuan^ first 

printed about 1672 and reprinted in 1682; and a 
number of poems about a scenic lake of his 
native place, entitled Yiian-yang 

hu chao-ko^ printed about 1674 together with 
poems on the same subject by his cousin, T^an 
'Chi4s‘ung 1624-1680). 

Among those wiio passed the special examina- 
tion of 1679 were several commoners who rose 
rapidly to distinction and then W'ere looked upon 
with jealousy by others. Among them were 
Chu I-tsun and P‘an Lei. Chu was especially 
singled out for criticism, probably because of 
favors shown him by the emperor who appointed 
him to serve in the Imperial Study (1683, see 
under Chang Ying), allow’-ed him to live in a 
house inside the gate, Ti-an men and 

sent him to direct the provincial examination of 
Kiangnan at Nanking (1681). In 1684 P^an 
Lei and Chu were degraded, the former for 
^'petulance^', the latter on the charge of having 
brought copyists into the Academy to make 
transcripts of official records for private use. 


Clhu I-tsun was tlien compiling a history of the 
Hanlin Academy, entitled Ying- 

choti tm-ku lu, and so made use of documents in 
the Academy. When ordered to move out of the 
Forbidden City he established his home near 
Liu-li-ch‘ang in the South City, in a 

house made famous a studio known as Kii- 
. t^eng Shu-wm wdiere in 1686 he 

printed his second collection of prose a,nd verse, 
entitled T^eng-hsiao chi. In the same 

year (1686) he began his w^ell-known historj^ of 
Peking and its environs, the Jih-hsia 

chiu-win. This wmrk, completed in 1687, and 
supplemented ■ by his son,. Cliu K^un-tfieii . 

(T. H. 1652-1699), was 

printed in 1688 in 42 cklian. The titles of some 
1,600 works utilized in the compilation are listed 
at the beginning. It was revised and sui:>ple“ 
mented by order of Emperor Kao-tsung in 1774 
and printed in 160 chua?i eight or nine years later 
under the slightly altered title, Jih-hsia chiu-iDcn 
¥ao (^). The post w'hich Chu I-tsun lost was 
restored to him in 1690, but tw^o years later he 
was discharged and made a journey to K'wang- 
tung. In 1693 he returned to Hashing where 
three years later he built for himself a pavilion 
named Pffi-shu4fing - In 1698 be and 

his cousin, Cha Shen-hsing [q. v.\ made a 
journey to Fukien where they travelled for half 
a year. 

In 1701 Chu completed his Ching-i 

k^ao (^'General Bibliography of the Classics^’)'~ 
a massive descriptive catalogue of lost and extant 
wmrks in this field, compiled from works in his 
own extensive collection and in those of his 
contemporaries. He intended to make it a work 
of 300 ckiian but only 297 chuan were actually 
completed. At first it w-as printed only through 
chuan 167, the remaining 130 chilan being printed 
by Lii Chien-tseng [q. i?.] in 1755. In 1792 W6ng 
Fang-kang [g. v.] brought together 12 chua^i of 
notes and corrections which w^ere printed in the 
Yueh-ya-t^ang tsung-shu (see under Wu Chffing- 
yiieh) under the title Ching-i ¥aopu-cheng (l^lE). 
A supplement, entitled Hsiao-hsiieh ¥ao 

(“Bibliography of Philology’'), was prepared by 
Hsieh Chfi-kffin (see under Hsii Shu-khei) and 
printed in 1802. A table of contents w^as com- 
piled by Lo Chen-yii (see under Chao Ghih- 
chfien), under the title, Ching-i ¥aomvAu ( BM), 
printed in 1933, together with a volume of col- 
lation notes, Ching-i ¥ao chiao-chi (^^). 

In 1705 Chu I-tsun completed an anthology of 
Ming poets, Ming-shih tsung^ in 100 



Chu 
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chuan^ with his own comments on the poets and . count , of his romance — a straight-forward rev- 
their methods. These comments were brought to- elation of Ms passion. - exposition of the 
gether and printed separately in 1819 under the poem, giving an account of the whole back- 
title, Ching-chih-cku sMh-hua, in ground, was written by Yao Ta-jung 

24cMan. In his last days Chu I-tsun was often and printed in the Timg-fang tsa- 

a guest of Governor Sung Lao [g. r.] at Soochow, cM/i (1925, vol. 22, no, 13). A novel about 
and was later engaged by Ts‘ao Yin v.] to- the romance,' entitled ®:3jC|l!l^ Fwan-s/imAstcn 
compile a history of the salt administration of pan, is reported to have been written, but it was 
the Yangchow region— a work that was never never printed and is probably lost, 
printed. Ts^ao Yin undertook to print Chu^s As a writer of tz% (a form of verse popular in 
collected prose and verse which the latter had the early Chhng period), Chu I4siin was con- 
edited in 80 cPan under the title, Fn-s/m-fmp sidered one of the best. The tz^it w^hich he 
cH (^)v But Chu died in 1709, and Ts^ao in himself edited for his collected works, were 
1712, leaving the printing to be carried on by the annotated by Li Fu-sun [q, v.] in 1814. An 
author’s grandsons, Chu Kuei-sun (origi- original manuscript of Chu’s was in the 

nainame:^®^,T. H. b. 1672) and ' possession of ' Yeh Td-hui (T. H. 

ChuTao-sim^1^#,(T.^^, H. Sill , IRil , 1864-1927), who in 1903 selected 

1683-1760), who completed it in 1714. These and printed the unpublished ones in 1 chuan^ un- 
grandsons added 10 cPan of poems by their der the title p (iM^i^), 

father, the above-mentioned Chu KMn-t‘ien, together with the original table-of-contents and 
under the title Ti-yii hsiao hao. The Yeh’s collation notes. A supplementary collec- 

poems of Chu I-tsun were later annotated by a tion, entitled P^u-shu-fmg shih4 (I^IS:), 2 
fellow townsman, Yang CMien (T. cMan, was edited by Wing Chih-jun (T. 

H. who also compiled his nien-p‘u^^. printed in 1896. Chu compiled an 

Other annotated editions of these poems ap- anthology of tz% written by T^ang, Sung, Chin, 
peared: one in 12 chiian by Chiang Hao-jan and Yuan poets, entitled Tz%4sungf in 26 
dated 1762, another in 23 cMan by Sun chiian^ which was printed in 1678. This work 
Yin-ch^a in 1800. The prose and verse was several times supplemented: (1) by Wang 

works of Chu I-tsun that were not printed in Sin (T. WR H. , 1653-1726), 

the P^2i-shu4H?ig chi were brought together in who brought the total, first to ZQ chiian and 
8 chiian by FingTeng-fii [g. v.] and Chu Mo-lin later to Z6 chiian; (2) by Wang Chiang [g. 

(the latter a descendant of the author) who added two more chiian; and (3) by T^ao 
and printed in 1817 under the title, Liang (T. H. 1772-1857) who 

chiwaiJcao in 1834 printed a supplement, Tz%48ung fu4 

Famous in the historical and archaeological (^^), in 20 cMan. 
field, Chu I-tsun is also remembered as a poet. Chu I-tsun began to build up his private 
He was perhaps the only one of the early Ching library about 1658, after Ms return from Canton, 
poets who can be regarded as rivalling Wang But about four years later it was consigned to 
Shih-chin [g. t;.]. A contemporary critic, Chao the flames by Ms family for fear of implication 
Chih-hsin [g. t’.], commenting on their poetry, in the literary inquisition of Chuang Tflng-lung 
remarked that “Wang strove for quality, Chu [g. t>.]. By 1699 he again accumulated a collec- 
for quantity” (^^^3E^^F). Possibly he tion of 80,000 chiian. No catalogue of it is 
was alluding to a long poem of 2,000 characters, extant, but a list of the books he took with Mm 
entitled F^ng huai shih ir-pai when traveling, and three lists of reference works 

yiln, which Chu wrote in 1669. This poem — a he consulted in compiling the Jih4%sia chitb-w^n^ 
'8^1^, “in ancient style with the Ching4 and the unpublished work on 
five characters to the line” — was written in salt administration were brought together under 
memory of a younger sister of his wife whom the title Ch‘ien4s‘ai fang shu-mu 

he ardently loved and who had died two years and printed in the Ch^m-feng-ko 

previously. By means of this poem Chu in- ts'ung-shu of 1909. When the Sm-k'u chHlan-shu 
tended to make her known and remembered, was initiated in 1773 (see under Chu Yun and Chi 
and included this and other poems about her in Yiin), Chu’s descendants presented 65 works 
his collected works against the advice of his from the family library. 

friends. The poem is virtually a complete ac- Chu I-tsun also possessed a fairly large collec- 
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tion of rubbings of inscriptions on stone, and 
specimens of the handwriting of great callig- 
raphers for which he began a descriptive^ cata- 
logue. This collection fell into the hands of a 
younger contemporary and fellow-townsman, Li 
Kuang-ying (T, who added more 

of his own. The latter’s catalogue, comprising 
16 cM an of notes from various sources, including 
Chii’s comments, was completed in 1729 and 
published under the title 
Ktian-miao. chai ckm-sMh win ¥ao4u€h. Chu’s 
grandson, the afore-mentioned Chu Tao-sun, also 
achieved fame as a poet, and was selected to com- 
pete in tlie second po-hsiieh Imng-tz^U examina- 
tion of 1736 (see under Ch^en Chao-lun) but 
failed. The family ])eeame so poor that the an- 
cestral library, P‘'u-shu t'ing, was dispersed and 
the garden fell into ruins. In 1797 Juan Yuan 
[q. r.], then provincial commissioner of educa- 
tion in Chekiang, sponsored the restoration of 
the pavilion, P^u-shu-thng, as a memorial to the 
poet. At the same time an historical account of 
the site was compiled, under the title 
Chu-ch‘a hsiao chih^ 5 ckiian, and a temple w^s 
erected to his memory near the site in 1867. 


[l/4S9/15a; 2/71/2a; 3/118/9a; 4/45/14b; 

20/1/00; 30/1 /18a; 32/2/22a; Yang Ch'ien, 

Cku Chu-ch^a hsien-sking nien^p‘u; 
Ssu4c% 85/5a, 173/5a, 190/6a, 139/2b, 199/7a, 
S6/10a; Juan Yuan [^. z?.], Liang Chi yu-hsuan lu 
(1890) 6/la; Chao Chih-hsin [q. zj.], T‘an4ung lu; 
Shwi-tHen-fu chih (1886) 14/31a; Mei4i 

chih (1876) 6/lOb, 9/lOb, 10/7b, 10/8b, 10/14a, 
15/15a; Ch^ing-sung shu~mu MS vol. 

10; Chu-^ch^a hsing-shti (^f^) in 
Fing-tzu is‘ung-pien,] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHU Kuei (T. H. mB, 

Feb. 18, 1731-1807, Jan 13, official and scholar, 
younger brother of Chu Ytin [q, was a native 
of Ta-hsing (Peking). In 1748, when only eight- 
een sm, he received his chin-shih degree. After 
serving as compiler (1751) and as reader (1758) 
in the Hanlin Academy, he was made assistant 
examiner of the provincial examination in Honan 
(1759), and grain intendant of Fukien (1760-63). 
In 1763 he was promoted to the post of provincial 
Judge of Fukien, but at the death of his father in 
the following year he returned to his home in 
Peking. After observing the period of mourning 
he was appointed provincial judge of Hupeh 
(1767), and later of Shansi (1768) where he was 


promoted to financial commissioner ( 1769 - 75 ). 
In ,1775 he returned to the capita! to become an 
. expositor in the Hanlin- Academy, and then a 
teacher of the 'emperor’s sons in the Shang-shu 
fang ..(1776, see under Yin-chen) attending es- 
pecially to the education of Yung-yen [g. t?.] 
who later succeeded to the throne as E:mperor 
Jen-tsung. In 1779 he was one of the chief 
proofreaders of the Sstl-¥u Commission (see 
under Chi Ytin). Later in the same year he was 
in charge of the provincial examination in Fukien 
and, in the following year, succeeded his brother, 
Chu Yun, as commissioner of education in 
Fukien. During his two years in that province 
he did much to improve scholarship. Owing to 
his encouragement many students w^ere elevated 
to public recognition, and ten became known 
collectively as the Shih Ts^ai4zti or “Ten 

Geniuses”, one of the number being Chang 
T^6ng-chiao (T. 1760-1795), chin- 

sM/zof 1793. 

Upon his return to the capital in 1782 Chu 
Kuei was made supervisor of Imperial Instruc- 
tion, and sub-chancellor of the Grand Secre- 
tariat (1784). Later he served as vice-president 
of the Board of Ceremonies (1786-88) and of the 
Board of Civil Office (1788-90), and in the same 
period took charge of the provincial examination 
of Kiangnan (1786) and served as commissioner 
of education in Chekiang (1786-89). In 1789 
he returned to the capital to serve as junior vice- 
president of the Board of Civil Office, to which 
rank he had been promoted in the previous year. 
In 1790 he was appointed governor of Anhwei 
where he was long remembered for his achieve- 
ments in flood relief in the northern areas of that 
province (1790), for his tact, and for his efforts 
to mitigate the influence of certain 'heterodox 
religious sects. In 1794 he was made governor 
of Kwangtung, and two years later (1796) 
governor-general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 
At the accession of Emperor J^n-tsung earlier in 
1796 it was expected that Chu Kuei would be 
made a Grand Secretary, but his further pro- 
motion was secretly foiled by Ho-sh^n [g. t;.]. 
Only two months after he became governor- 
general he was charged with neglect of duty — 
more specifically with failure to restrain the 
pirates of Kwangtung who had harassed the 
coast of Fukien and Chekiang. Consequently 
he was degraded to his former post as governor 
of Anhwei (1796-99). In 1797 he was con- 
currently made, at fi.rst, president of the Board 



of War, and then, president of the Board of Givil ' 
Office, 

In 1799, after Ho-sli^n was sentenced, Cbn 
Kuei was ordered to the capital where he at 
first served as president of the Board: of Civil 
Office and then as president of the Board - of 
Eevenue (1799-1805). He was concurrently.- 
made chief tutor of the princes and director- 
general of the Historiographical Board, and was 
allotted by the emperor a dwelling outside the 
Western Gate of the Forbidden City* ' 

In 1802 he became Associate Grand Secretary 
and in the following year, was made concurrently 
chancellor of the Haniin Academy. In 1805 he 
was appointed Grand Secretary and at the same 
time had supervision of the Board of Works. 
In 1807 he died and was buried in the Western 
Hills outside Peking. He was canonized as Wen- 
cheng 2S:iE-a posthumous title traditionally 
granted to but few officials — and his tablet was 
entered in the Temple of Plminent Statesmen. 

During six decades in which Chu Kuei served 
the dynasty he was greatly honored and trusted 
by Emperors Kao-tsung and Jen-tsung, both 
for his sound scholarship and for his ability as all 
official. Between him and these emperors there 
existed a genuine literary friendship. On numer- 
ous occasions Chu Kuei matched poems with 
Emperor Kao-tsung (see under Hung-li) or made 
comments on the latter’s writings. With Em- 
peror Jen-tsung he \vas still more intimate. 
That ruler owed to Chu Kuei not only a great 
part of his early education, but possibly also his 
good will and his ambition as a ruler. When the 
two were separated, at the time of Chu Kuei’s 
employment in the provinces, as many as 139 
letters are said to have been ivritten to Chu by 
Y ung-yen while he was still a prince. The prince 
also composed two volumes of verse, all in- 
spired by his tlioughts of Chu, as the titles show. 
The first volume was entitled Chien- 

chia yuan-m% the second Shanghai 

yachssu. When Chu Kuei died Jen-tsimg at- 
tended the mourning ceremony in person, and in 
1816 made a visit to his tomb in the Western 
Hills. 

The literary works of Chu Kuei were first 
printed under the title Chih4sv^chai 

chi, 32 chilan. An anthology of his verse, entitled 
CMhrtsvrchai shih-chi (^|fe), 20 chiian, was com- 
piled (1803) by Jiian Yuan [q. and honored by 
four prefatory poems written by Emperor J^n- 
tsung in 1805. The most complete edition of the 
works of Chu Kuei is the Chih-tsvH^kai shih-win-- 


-' It contains the poems he WTote 
from 1750 to 1803, in 20 chuan; the verses he 
composed after that time, in 4 cMm; his iiiis- 
cellaneous prose works' in 6 cMan; the formal 
essays which, he submitted to tlie throne, en- 
titled Chm-cNeng wen--km, 2 chilan; 

and 'a nien-p‘ti by ills eldest son, 

:Chu Kuei married ..Ch^eii Ying WS (1732- 
1775), a native -of Waii-p‘ing (Peking) and a 
daughter of Ch^en Pang-lisiiii (H. MS 
d. 1763),' a chu’jen of 1727 who served .as prefect 
of -Ssfi-nan, Kweichow (1759).,, They had, t’lvo 
sons and one daughter, - The elder son, Cliu Hsi- 
ching (T. H. d. 1810), a chii- 

jin of 1779, became a sub-director of the Court , 
of ■ the Im,perial Stud' (1809-10). ',The, yomige.r 
son, Chu Hsi-wei" died about 1782 at 

the . age of twenty-two sui, but left a son, Chu 
Tffi who was made an honorary cM-jen in 

1800. The daughter rnarried Feng Ping-c'liheii 
(T. a native ' of Tffing-c'hoii, 

.Chihli',' a senior licentiate of 1777, and magis- 
trate of Chang-yeh, Kansu (ea. 1785). 


[l/346/4b; - 3/29/30a; . ' 4/38 /la; , 20/2/00; 
23/32/5a; 33/60/8b; Shim4Hen fu-^chih . (1886) 
102 /9a; Fukien f ung-chih (1871).l40/25b,; Anhiod 

l‘um-cUh {im) 104/15a; ''Hsiao- 

shan hsien-chih hao (1935), ekilan 18.] 

-, Li 

CHU Kuei-chen (T. H. 

^1^), 1767-1839, -official, was a native of S,ha.iig- 
yuan (Nanking). His grandfather, Chu Lan 
:^#), served for m.any years 
as an official in Chihli, finally rising to be inten- 
dant of the Cbfing-ho Circuit at Paoting (1786- 
,89, 1790). His father, Chu Hs'u-ts5ng 
(T. H. 1824), served as a magi.s~ 

trate in the provinces of Hupeh, Shantung, and 
Kansu, finally rising to be prefect of T'ai-phng-fu 
in Kwangsi. 

Chu Kuei-chen was a chii-jin of 1788 and a 
chin^shih of 1799. He served as a secretary in 
the Board of Civil Offices, rising to be a depart- 
ment director, and then a censor. In 1816 he 
was appointed prefect of Ch^n-ytian-fu in 
Kweichow, and later served as intendant of the 
Tffing-Shang Circuit in Shensi (1820-22), as 
provincial judge of Chekiang (1822), and as 
financial commissioner of Karisu (1822) and of 
Shantung (1823-24). In September 1824 he was 
promoted to be governor of Shansi, but in the 
same month was obliged to retire, owing to the 
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death of Ills father. After the period of mourii- 
iiig lie returned to Fekingy and for a time (1827™ 
29) served as superintendent of the Governiiient 
Granaries at the capital. In 1829 lie was made 
director-general of Grain Transport. 

Ill 1830 Chu was sent to Canton governor 
of Kwangfcoiig, a post lie held for three years 
(1830-33). Ttiese were the last years of the 
monopoly of English trade at Canton by tlie 
East India Company and were comparatively 
quiets so far as relations with foreigners at Can- 
ton were coiicemed. Cliu left in 1833 o\riiig to 
illness and spent tiie remainder of his life at 
Nanking. It was after lie left tl'jat the moiiopoly 
of the East Iiidia Coiniiaiij’^ at C'aiitoii was 
abolished (1S34) and the English sought tcj 
place the trade on another footing. The result 
was the war of 1839-42 (see under Lin Tse-lisli). 
Chu lived to hear of the beginning of hostiiitieSj 
for he died late in 1839. He was given tlie 
pustliumoiis name, Cimang-kV) 

n/387/6b; 3/199/la; 5/23/JOb; 7/24/K)b; 

.Ckm4mg Vung-chuan, 25 /7a.], 

Fang C:eao-ying, 

CHU Kuo-chi^n (T. H. 

1557-1632/ Ming o,ffi,ciaI and liistormn, 
was a native of Wii-ciiTaig, Cliekiaiig. A chin- 
shih of 1589, he was selected a bachelor of the 
.Haiiiin 'Acad.emy and w-as later appointed a' cor- 
rector. During the' iie.xt thirty years he stayed 
for tl:ie most part in his home town of Nan- 
lisiin in Wu-cIi‘Aiig. Though he was 

appointed to several official posts, these w^ere 
unimportant, and some of them he declined to 
take. In 1621 he was summoned by a decree 
to take tlie post of junior vice-president of 
the Board of Cereriioiiies. He left his lioiiie 
in 1622 but on his w’ay to Peking wrote out 
his resignation and ret.iiriied Iiome. Tliis wns 
a time when political factions were violently 
opposing each other (see under Ymig Lien), and 
perhaps Chu was apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of being involved. However, early in 
1623, he wm named president of the Board of 
Ceremonies and concurrently a Grand Secretary. 
He accepted these posts and in the following 
year was transferred to the Board of Revenue. 
At this time the eunuch, Wei Cliung-hsien [g. i;.], 
was already in power, and several Grand Secre- 
taries, who wmuld not co-operate with him w^ere 
Toreed to resign. Himself one of these, Chu 
left Peking early in 1625, returning to his home 


ill Nan-lisiin. Soon after his departure many 
officials who had opposed W'ei were arrested and 
put to death (see under Yang Lien)* 

CJliii Kiio-ditm was a man of ordinary talents, 
one wiio c-ould not face great opposition or assume 
iieavy responsibilities. Once wiien commeriting 
on liiiii the notoriouB Wei Chiiiig-hsieri remarked, 
“That old man is also a scoundrel, but he has not 
done aiij^tliiiig offensive'’' , meaning that although 
Chu had not aligned himself with Wei he liac! 
not clone anything to oppose him. It was this 
remark wlilcli saved Ciiii from being branded a 
Tiicmber of the eiiuiields party wiieii that group 
wavS ejected in 1027-28 (see under Wei Chung- 
lisien). When Cbu died in 1632 lie wvis given 
post! Ill irioiisiy the name, Weri-sii and the 

title, Grand Tiitcu* — bis original title was Junior 
Preceptor. 

Chu Ivuo-eheii gained the good ivill of his fellow 
townsmen because he did not presume on his 
influence to oppress his iveaker neighbors. Once 
(about 1601), when a census of his district was 
taken in, order to determine the new tax rate 
and to conscript labor in proportion to the 
amount of landed property, CIm made it kiiowm 
that the rich and, iiifluen.tial ought' tO' bear the 
' same relative burden as tlie poor. ■ As a'li example ■ 
to Ills fellow townsmen he was the irst to submit 
to the authorities a statement on the land he 
owned, the amount of his tax,, and how 'inueh 
conscript labor for public wmrks: lie 'was expected 
to provide. Rich .landlords liated him and at- 
tacked him bitterly, but the (fommon people of 
the district were grateful to him and lauded his 
fairness. His children and grandchildren were 
trained to observe all the courtesies of the pre- 
vailing moral code. One of liis four sons m^as 
beaten to death by an iinsenipiilous eunuch. A 
grandson was executed in, 1602 for trying to help 
a friend who was accused of plotting against the 
I\Iaiichii regime. Another grandson was killed 
in 1644 l>y bandits under Li Tzfi-eiiTmg [g. z?.|, 
and a third wns executed in 1645 by the Manehu 
invaders ivheii be tried to expel them from his 
district. Hence not long after Chu Kuo-ch^n 
died his family was reduced to poverty. 

During the years lie spent in retirement Chu 
Kiio-ch^ui compiled a general history of the 
Ming d^masty, entitled Huang Ming 

sMh4mi, He intended to write it in ten parts, 
but only five parts, with the following headings, 
were printed: (1) Ta-^shih cM; (2) Ta- 

cMng (^) chi; (3) Ta-hmyi (Pl) chi; (4) 
^K^ai-huo Ueh-ckuan; and (5) Emm (^) km 
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lieh^hmn. These parts were printed in 1632. 
Chu also left a collection of miscellaneous notes, 
entitled Yung-cWuang Imiao-pHny 32 

chuanj printed in 1622. The Library of Congress 
has the original edition of parts 2, 3, and 4 of 
the Ihiang-Mvng shih-kai and a complete edition 
of the Yimg-ch‘%iayig hsiao-pHn. 

After the downfall of Chu Kuo-chen’s family 
in the early Clilng period, his unpublished 
manuscripts were bought by Chuaiig Tdng-lung 
[^. V,] who printed them under his own name. 
This event brought about, in 1662-63, the most 
unjust literary inquisition of the Chhng period 
(see under Chuang Ting-lung) . Descendants of 
Chu Kuo-chen were, however, not involved in 
this case. 


Cim 

other appointments, 'he became governor of 
Kweichow (1816), a post he held until his death. 


[M.l/240/21b, 110/19b; Nan-hstin c/n7i (1922) 
12/15b, 40/3a; Ssii-k‘u (see under Chi Yun) 48 /5a, 
1 28 /3a ; ^ Kuo-hsueh Yu-shu- 

kuan kua7i-k^an, voL 11, 
sku-lu, p. IQ; ibid, vol. IV, 

Kuan-tYang CYing-tai chin-shu sku4ueh, p. 38; 
Ch‘ien Ta-hsin [i?. v.], Shih-clua chai gang-hsin hi, 
14/15b.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHU Li ^31 (T. H. July 13, 

1761-1819, Apr. 22, official, was a native of 
Ching-hsien, Anhwei. He was a son of Ghu 
An-hang (T. but was adopted 

by his uncle, Chu An-huai (T. ^^). 

Together with his cousin, Chu Chien [^. v.], he 
studied under a townsman, Hu Hsien-sh^ng 
(T. S^), and with the latter took his 
chu-jtn degree in 1783. Made a cMn-ahih with 
high honors in 1787, Chu Li was appointed a 
bachelor, and later (1790) a compiler, in the 
Hanlin Academy. In 1791 he was detailed as 
proofreader in the SsU-khi Commission (see 
under Chi Yiin). He served as examiner of the 
Shun-tien provincial examination (1792, 1810), 
of the Metropolitan examination (1795), and 
of the Shun-tien military examination (1816), 
In 1796 he w-as made a prefect of Ch'u-chou, 
Chekiang — a post he held until he was made 
intendant of the Hsinghua-Ch^tian-chou-Yung- 
ch'un Circuit in 1802. Four years later he 
became provincial judge of Chekiang. In 1808 
he W'as appointed lieutenant-governor of Shan- 
tung, and after several promotions w’-as made 
governor of Kiangsu in 1812. Two years later 
he was recalled to Peking and made sub-chancei- 
lor of the Grand Secretariat. After filling several 


[3/194/24a; 33/80 /2b; C/img-tecn chih (1806) 
14 /36a, 2/13a; Chu , ' Chien, ... Esiao-wan- 

cMan-chai win kao, 24 /16a,] 

J. C. Yang 

CHU, Shill (T. H. Sept. 

19, 1665-1736, Oct. 22, official and Gonfuciaii 
scholar, was a native of Kao-an, Kiangsi. He 
became a hsiu4s^ai in 1687, a ehu-jen m 1693, and 
a chin->$hih in 1694. , As a scholar in the Hanlin 
Academy he studied the Manchu language. Not 
permitted to remain in the Academy, he w^as, 
after three years (1700) made district magistrate 
of Chlen-chiang, Hupeh. He returned to the 
capital in 1706 and w^as made a second-class 
secretary to the Board of Punishments. In 1707 
he became a department director on the same 
Board. In 1709 he w’^as appointed commis- 
sioner of education for Shensi wliere he empha- 
sized the teachings of the Sung philosopher, 
Chang Tsai (T. 1020-1077). His 

pupils were reared under the idea that knowledge 
of the rites would transform and perfect the 
natural disposition. Having again returned to 
the capital in 1714, he was elevated the following 
year to the position of governor of F6ng-t^ien- 
fu (Liao-ning province). In 1716 he was made a 
commissioner in the Office of Transmission. In 
1717 he w^as appointed governor of Chekiang. 
While holding this office he was concerned with 
the strengthening of the sea walls at the mouth 
of the Chhen-t^ang Eiver. Chu remained gover- 
nor of Chekiang until late in 1720 when he w^as 
appointed to the presidency of the Censorate. 
In 1721 his father died. But such was Chu’s 
serviceableness in an official capacity that Em- 
peror Sheng-tsu ordered him to remain in office 
during the period of mourning. Chu begged 
that he at least be allow'ed to serve in some 
rigorous w’^ay, and asked to be permitted to follow 
the army into Mongolia. The emperor, instead, 
sent him in 1721 to Shansi to administer relief 
in a time of drought and famine. During this 
assignment, although suffering from a severe 
attack of dysentery, he memorialized the throne 
several times, outlining methods for the ad- 
ministration of relief and condemning certain 
corrupt practices of the officials in the stricken 
areas. He recommended that medical centers 
be established to prevent the danger of the spread 
of contagious diseases. After the death of 
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Sheng-tsu in 1722 Chii was editor-in-chief for 
the compiling of the ^^Veritabie Records^^' 
of the reign of that . emperor. .. 

Under the new emperor, Shih-tsung, Chn con- 
tinued in office as president of the Gensorate and 
in 1723 was granted the honorary title of Grand 
Tutor to the Heir Apparent. In 1725 he was 
promoted to the office of Grand Secretary. The 
same year Emperor Shih-tsung ordered him to 
assist Yin-hsiang [g. p.], the first Prince I, in 
irrigation work in Chihli. When the prince died, 
in 1730, Chu was put in charge of this work. 
Ill 1726 Clings mother died, and again he was 
not permitted to retire entirely from his duties 
to observe the customary period of moariiing. 
The emperor advised him not to let his grief en- 
danger his health as his strength was of great 
value to the Empire.' In 1735 all the dikes 
along the sea-coast in Chekiang were damaged 
except those which had been built under Chu’s 
supervision. ■ Chu , thereupon volunteered to re- 
build the damaged sections, but soon after be 
left Peking (1735) Emperor Shih-tsung died. 
Ciiu was recalled to the capital and the new 
emperor, Kao-tsung, awarded him the minor 
hereditary rank of ChH iii-yu The 

same year Chu memorialized advising that the 
custom of measuring the land of farmers, in order 
to determine the amount of taxation, be dis- 
continued because it led to injustice. He also 
memorialized about the excessive severity in 
the new courts, and recommended that no in- 
struments of punisliment be used except those 
explicitly recognized by law. In 1736 he was 
appointed editor-in-chief of the “Veritable Rec- 
ords” of the reign of Shih-tsung. Ib' October 
of that year he became seriously ill. Emperor 
Kao-tsung went personally to inquire after him, 
and Chu, determined to abide by the ritual, 
rose from his bed, put on his court robes and 
went out to meet the emperor. Chu died the 
next day. The emperor, whose tutor Chu had 
been when the former was a boy, was overcome 
with grief. He discontinued Court for a day, 
went personally to offer sacrifices to tiie de- 
ceased, granted an official funeral, and provided 
funds. Chu was given the posthumous name 
Weii-tuan In 1738 his tablet was placed 

in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen. One of 
his descendants who succeeded to the hereditary 
rank was Chu Han (original name 

H. died 1857, age 5^ am), a military officer 
who attained to the post of colonel of Ytian- 
chou, Hunan, and .served under Hsiang Jung 


[g. 2 ).J against the Taiping rebels. Chu Han was 
also a poet, 

Chu SMh belonged to the Kuan School of 
Philosophy (H^) which grew out of the teach- 
ings of Chang Tsai, but his principal interest 
was in the rites, or rules of propriety. He thus 
emphasized practice rather than theoretical con- 
cern with such concepts as “human nature” 
or “the mandate” He reprinted 

Changes collected works, Chang-^ 

sMh eh^nm-shUj 15 chilan, His 
Chou4 chuan4 hoAing^ 12 cMan, in part attempts 
to reconcile the interpretations by Ch^eng I and 
Chu Hsi (for both see under Hu Wei) of the 
Book of Cha-nges. The explanations of other 
scholars are introduced, and when more reason- 
able than those of Ch‘eng and Chu are given 
precedence over the latter. This work is com- 
mended for not being partisan. ■ It was first 
printed in 1737, contains a preface by Emperor 
Kao-tsung, and has been copied into the 
chHian-shu (see under Chi Ytin) . His 
Shih-clman mn-'pien^ 56 chimin the printing of 
which was completed in 1729, contains biogra- 
phies of celebrated literati, of eminent ministers, 
and of virtuous officials. At the time of the 
completion of the work, the official Ming history 
had not been published. The narrative thus 
stops with the Yuan dynasty. 

While in Cliekiang in 1718-19, Chu reprinted 
several of the classics and some other works, 
sometimes in abridged editions. Among these 
are : CNun-chHu c¥ao^ 10 chuan; 

Hdm cliing^ with a discourse about its different 
editions; 14% cMek4ilehf 20 cMan; 

Ta-Tm Li-ch% 13 chiian; and 
Li-chi isuan-yenf 36 cMan, Other works 

he reprinted were : SKiaiim Lii-sMh ssu4i i; 

Yeyi-skih cMaAimn^ 2 chilmi; and 

Wen-hung chia-fan^ 10 chuan. The 
printing blocks for the thirteen works listed above 
were destroyed during the Taiping rebellion in 
1855. The works were reprinted in 1897 under 
the title, Cku WenAxian 

ts^ang-shu skih-san chung. His collected short 
prose writings, entitled Chu WenAuan wen-chi 
(!X'^)> 4 chiian j were first printed in 1737, ex- 
panded to 8 chikrn, and reprinted in 1871. 

[Chu WenAucm hung nien-p^u 
originally compiled by Chu Han and revised by 
Chu Ling 3/13/la; S8il-k‘u, 6/7b, 26/6b, 

58, /Ob; Catalogue of the Kuo-hsiieh Library 30/30 
a-b; Ch‘ih hsiu Liang-CM 



hui4^ang t^ung-chih (1751), 4/5b; Kao-an ksien- 
cMh (1871) 16/I7b.j 

Rufus 0; Sua^E 

CHIJ Yii-diiao Dee. 23, 1605-1627, 

Sept. 30j Ming emperor who ruled under the 
reigii4itie Tleii-chl was the eldest son 
of CIiu Ch^'ang-lo [q. r.]. He was born in the 
midst of a depraved court life which, unchecked 
by Ms ^ grandfather, Emperor , Sh6n4suiiig, was 
rapidly leading China into ruin. Of his fifteen 
brothers and sisters, one brother became the last 
of the Ming emperors (see under Chu Yu-chien), 
and three sisters reached maturity and married. 
The remaining eleven died before reaching the 
age of eight, seven of them before they were a 
year old. Chu Yu-chiao’’s five children died in 
infancy", and all that is known about him con- 
firms the belief that the vitality of the imperial 
line was diminishing. He was not inclined to 
study, and according to one account, “did not 
have sufficient leisure to learn to write.^’ He 
had a passion for carpentry, and after becoming 
emperor at a youthful age spent most of his time 
working with carpenter^s tools. According to 
some sources he produced beautiful pieces of 
furniture which he lacquered himself. He is said 
to have built a miniature palace in his garden, 
perfect in every detail, with small glazed tiles 
baked especially for it in the imperial kilns. 
But whatever his native ability, he w^as prevented 
by circumstances from taking an active share in 
government. 

During the reign of his grandfather the power 
and influence of eunuchs assumed such propor- 
tions that all avenues of communication between 
the emperor and the outside world were con- 
trolled by them. The eunuchs collected taxes 
: to maintain the court in luxury and even organ- 
ized a eunuch army to uphold their position in 
the palace. During his childhood Chu Yu-chiao 
w^as much under the influence of Wei Chimg- 
hsien [g. t^,], an ambitious eunuch who held the 
position of butler in his mother^s apartments 
and who was a close friend of his nurse, K^o 
Wei Chung-hsien won the boy^s friendship by 
playing with him and catering to his whims, 
thus laying the foundation for his rise to supreme 
power during the young emperor's reign. At 
the same time the concubine known as the 
“Western Li" favorite of Chu Yu-chiao’s 
father, made efforts to extend her influence over 
the boy, and after the death of his own mother 
{nie Wang 5) in 1619 assumed a position of 


authority over him. In the following year Em- 
peror Shen4sung died and Chu Yu-chiao's father, 
Chu cli^ang-io, ascended the throne. Wlien, 
after a month's illness, lie also died, Chu, Yu- 
chiao, then less than fifteen' years of age, became 
emperor (1620). The concubine: Li took charge 
of him and, with the aid of eunuchs, attempted to 
prevent ministers of .state .from entering the 
palace for an audience. Led by a spirited censor, 
Yang Lien |g. y.], the ministers succeeded in gain- 
ing admittance, while a eunuch favorable to 
them stole Chu Yu-chiao. away from, .the con- 
cubine Li' and carried him to the throne-room 
w'here the ministers proclaimed him emperor.': '■ 
: One of the first decrees which supposedly 
emanated from. Chu ; Yu-chiao eonferred,, high: 
rank on" the eunuch Wei Cdiung-lisieii..,aiid,oii .t.lie 
latter’s, mistress, .the nurse K^o. Tiirning.,', the 
reins of government over to the former, Emperor 
Hshtsung retired to liis workbencii where he, is 
said to have “fo.rgotteii cold or heat, liiinger or 
thirst," in his pursuit of, carpentry.. His reig.o 
of seven years was fiUed with disasters occasioned 
both from without and fro.m rvithin. In 1621 tb.e 
Manchus captured Siien-yang and Liao-yang, 
a.nd be.fore the end of his reign t,l.iey occupied all 
the territory east of the Liao river. Wei G.hu.ng- 
hsien’s policy of self-aggrandizement drove most 
of the ' capable ' men fro.m ■ the ' govenirnent. 
Natural catastrophes : as well ' as ■■ political . :mis- 
management ■ goaded the people 'into .open, re- 
bellion, and discontented elements under', the 
leadership of .'bandits, like. .Li' 'Tzti-e!de.'iig [gr r.] 
brought about the collapse of' China long, before 
the Ma,nch,u. invasion. CIm Yu-chiao, who died 
before reaching the age of twenty-two, cannot 
’well be blamed for this condition. The vicious 
elements that his g,randfather, Emperor S.h..cm- 
tsung, had allowed to creep into the government 
during his long reign had become too strong ami 
were pushing the country irretrievably into ruin. 
Chu Yu-chiao was given the posthumous name, 
Ch6 Huang4i and the temple name, 

Hsi4simg -His .mausoleum, the twelfth 

in the imperial cemetery of the Ming emperors 
north of Peking, was designated as Te-iing 


[M.1/22; Ming-ddk cU-shih 
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CHU Yu-cMen;:$feft^,'Eel)v 6, 1611^ 

25^ fifth son of Ciiu Gli'ang4o was the last 
.Ming emperor to rule in Peking.' ' His reign-titie 
was Ch^iing-chen ^ (1628-1644), He in- 
herited from Ills grandfatherj Emperor Sh^n- 
tsungj who ruled from 1572 to 1620 under the 
reigii4itle Waii4ij and from his elder brother, 
Emperor Hsi-tsiiiig (see under Chu Yu-chiao), a 
government that had reached the last stages of 
disintegration. Among the forces of disruption 
was the excessive power . wielded by empresses, 
concubines and eunuchs within ■ the palaces. 
When, Chu . Yu-cMen was 'four years- old - his . 
iriotlier was put to death by order of his father' 
whoiiad ceased to care for her, and his upbring- 
ing , was .entrusted. to an ambitious .concubine 
Imo.wn as the “Western (see' under ' Chu 
Ch'ang4o). A few 3 ’'ears later his father who, 
through the intrigues of Emperor Shen-tsung's 
favorite, the secondary consort Cheng, had for a 
long time been debarred , from his rightful po- 
sition as crown, prince, ascended the throne with 
the reign-title, T^ai-ch^ang. He died after a 
month, the ..victim of the “red given him b}” 
an official — an episode known in Chinese history 
as the second of the “three cases” (see under Chu ' 
Ch‘ang-lo). The guardianship of Chu Yu-chien, 
then nine years of age, was transferred to another. . 
concubine, called the ^.^Eastern Li” (^^), 'who 
died iiot long after as a result of the persecutions 
of Wei Cliung4isien [q, v,]. The misgovernment 
of the latter was at its height when, in 1627, 
Emperor Hsi-tsung died, leaving no heirs. ' ^ Chu ■ 
Yu-chien, then little, more than sixteen years of 
age, succeeded to the throne. Although he did ' 
not begin Immediately ■ to oppose the eunuch 
party, Ms intentions seem to have been clear, for 
at' the end of. one week Wei Ghung-hsien' tried to' 
resign.. Two months, later Wei . was sent into 
retirement and committed suicide on the way. 
Chu Yu-chien eliminated some of the more 
vicious officials, but his indecision and lack of ' 
confidence prevented the formation of a strong 
government. The chaotic state of affairs can be 
seen from the frequent changes in personnel. 
During the twenty-four year period from 1621 
to 1644 the presidents of the Six Ministries 
changed 116 times, or an average of almost one 
change a year for each position. In 54 instances 
the occupants were dismissed from office, and in 
20 of these they suffered death or confiscation of 
property. In the corresponding twenty-four 
years of the preceding century there had been 


only seven cases of dismissal and five of punish- 
'ments inflicted on presidents of the Six Ministries. 

More chaotic still was the situation in the 
Board of War when it was faced with the steady 
' advance of the Manclms in the northeast. 

■ During the dictatorship of Wei Chung-hsien 
'capable generals like .Hsiuiig T‘ing-pi, Yuan 
Chffing-huan, and Sun Ch%ig-tsung [qq. t;.] had 
been persecuted or removed from their- posts. 
The new emperor reinstated Yuan and gave him 
full powers in Liaotung where he undertook, to 
recover the whole of the lost, territory. In 1629 
Yuan put to death Mao Wen4ung [g. p,] who had 
successfully carried on guerilla warfare against 
the Manchus. On January 13 of - the following 
year Yuan himself was arrested (see under 
Abahai) and was later executed at the instigation 
of former partisans of Wei Chung-hsien. From 
this time onward no effective resistance was 
offered to the Manchus. In 1629 Manchu 
forces penetrated the Great Wall and reached 
the gates of the capital (see under Man Kuei). 
A year later Sun Cii^eiig-tsung succeeded in 
driving them back beyond: the Wall, but he 
himself soon fell a prey to partisan jealousies 
within the government. The Manchus con- 
solidated their position in Inner Mongolia where 
they- defeated the Chahar nation, and from 1632. 
onward had easy access from the north to the 
provinces of Chihli and Shansi. 

Much of the military" weakness of China at 
this time is attributable to the impoverished 
condition of the country. From the beginning 
of the Wan4i period (1573) people suffered from 
constantly increased taxation designed to supply 
luxuries to the palace. Chu Yu-chien inherited 
an empire too poor to stand the expense of main- 
taining tiie armies needed at the front. His 
failure to send supplies resulted in wholesale 
desertion of soldiers wlio either joined the enemy 
or returned as bandits to their native districts. 
The collapse of China was due more to the 
desolation wrought by these bandits within than 
to attacks of enemies from without. The center 
of these uprisings was in tlie province of Shensi 
where border warfare and a severe famine in 
1628 had reduced the people to starvation. A 
further incentive to banditry was the dissolution 
of the courier-post system in 1629. Inaugurated 
at the time of the First Emperor (third century 
B. C.) this system developed particularly during 
the Yuan and Ming dynasties. Nominally it 
was concerned with the transmission of official 
dispatches, but in mountainous regions where 
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roads or waterways were lacking it became in 
reality a state-owned system of transport of ail 
forms of freight by human labor, and was 
dependent on conscription. In 1629 Chu Yu- 
chien decided to abolish this service which cost 
the treasury several hiiij-dred thousand taels 
annually. The ensuing disorganization was 
especially serious in Shensi, and ironically enough 
the btodit, Li Tzh-ch'eng [g. who dethroned 
Chu Yu-chien in 1644 was a former post courier. 
From 1630 onward China was ravaged, from 
Hunan to Shantung, by desperate hordes, and 
though individual uprisings were often success- 
fully checked by the government, the country 
was never given the breathing spell necessary to 
effective recovery (see under Li Tzh-ch^eng and 
Chang Hsien-chung). 

By 1642 the Manchus were only a few miles 
from Shanhaikuan. The armies of Li Tzii- 
ch^eng had taken Honan-fu, and after killing 
Chu Yu-chien’s uncle, Chu Ch'ang-hsun (see 
under Chu Yu-sung), were moving toward 
Peking. These bandit troops were the first of 
the rival forces to reach the capital, surrounding 
it on April 23, 1644. After rejecting the pro- 
posals sent to him by the rebel chief, Chu Yu- 
chien mounted Coal Hill to mourn the approach- 
ing doom of the city, and then returned to the 
palace to make disposition of his three young 
sons. Most of his consorts committed suicide 
as the city fell. Writers differ as to whether or 
not he attempted to flee to the south. At any 
rate he was unsuccessful, and on April 25 he rang 
the bells to assemble his ministers. When none 
of them appeared he once more climbed to the 
top of Coal Hill and hanged himself, leading a 
last message, written for the most part in the 
usual self-deprecatory style, attributing his mis- 
fortunes chiefly to the bad advice of his officials. 

It is questionable whether a mediocre emperor 
like Chu Yu-chien could have done much, even 
with the best advice, to stem the approaching 
disaster. From April 25 until June 4, 1644, 
Peking was in the hands of Li Tzfl-ch'eng. The 
bodies of Chu Yu-chien and his chief consort, 
Empress Chou were put in rough coffins, 
supported on clods of earth, and deposited out- 
side the palace gates. On May 8 the coffins 
were sent by a small convoy to Ch^ang-pfing, 
where Chu Yu-chien^s favorite concubine, T'ien 
Kuei-fei had been interred two years 

earlier. Here a petty official named Chao I-kuei 
raised 340 'strings' of cash from philan- 
thropic friends and hired laborers to open the 
tomb in which the remains of the former consort 


.were interred, . Her:' ..coffin .was ■. ;move.d . 'to: the. .". 
right .of the centraL dais,;. that ..of . 'Empress Chou 
was placed on the left, and ..on May 9' .that of 
Chu Yu-chien w^as placed between them. Less 
than a month later Li ■ Tzh-ch'^ng evacuated 
■ Peking, and the Manchu armies .entered the city. 
On June 8 the regent, Dorgon [q. decreed a 
three day period of mourning for the deceased 
emperor, and ordered the erection of suitable 
memorials at the mausoleum. The Manchus 
conferred on him the posthumous title Ghuang- 
lieh Min Huang-ti and nam.ed his 

■tomb Ssfi-ling By adherents, of the 

defunct dynasty he was variously canonized as 
Ssfi-tsung' I-tsung. and Huai- 

tsung^^. 

Chu Yu-chien had seven sons but only three 
lived to the close of the dynasty. The eldest 
was the crown prince, Chu Tzffi-lang 
(1629-1645), who was executed early in 1645, 
by order of Dorgon, as a "pretender" — not to 
the throne but to the title of crown prince of the 
defunct d 3 masty. Another son, Chu Tzffi-huan 
(the Prince of Ting ^3E, 1633-1708), 
escaped with his life in 1644, and for many years 
lived under assumed names as a teacher of 
children or as a secretary in well-to-do families. 
Later certain opportunists made use of his name 
to foment rebellion in Chekiang, proclaiming 
him as "the third Crown Prince Chu" (Chu San 
T'ai-tztl Although he was then 

residing in the home of a retired official of W^n- 
shang, Shantung, he was identified, captured 
and executed. His sons were likewise executed 
and the women of the family committed suicide. 

In 1724 Emperor Shih-tsung selected a certain 
Chu Ghih-lien (d. 1730), to represent 

the Ming Imperial Family at Court and to take 
charge of the annual sacrifices at the tombs of 
the Ming Emperors. This Chu Chih-lien was 
given the hereditary rank of a marquis, to which 
was later added (1749) the designation, Yen-cn 
But his ancestry, and therefore his right 
to these privileges, are open to question. 
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Chu 

CHU Yu-lang Nov., 1623-1662, June, 

was a son of Chu Ch‘ang-ying (d. Nov.- 

Dec., 1644) and a grandson of the Ming emperor, 
Sh^n-tsung, who ruled in the years 1573-1620 
under the reign-titie Wan-li In 1627 

Chu Yu-lang left the capital with his father 
when the latter was granted an estate in Heng- 
chou, Hunan. He was given the title Prince 
of Yung-miiig in 1636 and his elder 

brother, Chu Yu-ai (d. 1646), became 

Prince of Aii-jen (^fll$). When H6ng-chou 
was taken, (1643) by Chang Hsien-chung [g. !;.] 
Chu, fled: with his .father and ., brother southwest 
toward, Ch^tian-ehou, Ewangsi, .but at .Yung- 
chou,.': Hunan,; they, . parted,,., company. While 
on ,hiS' way to.Kwangsi, Chu Yu-lang was,: made 
prisoner at Tao-cliou, Hunan, , but escaped with 
the aid of Ghiao Lien (see under Ch‘u Shih-ssh), 
then a subordinate to Yang Kuo-wei 
(d. . 1646), a gene.rai, in Kwangsi, He rejoined 
his father who .by late in the summer of 1644 
had moved from Ch^iian-chou to Wu-chou, 
Kwangsi, and there, in the autumn of that year, 
his father died. . In the summer of' 1645 Chu 
Yu-lang met Ch^ti Shih-ssti at Wu-chou when the 
latter was on his way to take office as governor 
of Kwangsi. After the Prince of T^ang (see 
under Chu Yti-chien) had proclaimed himself 
emperor (August 18, 1645), Chu Yu-lang was 
ordered to Chao-chdng, Kwangtung, but soon 
after returned to Wu-chou because the Manchu 
forces were pressing on toward Kan-chou, 
Kiangsi (June 1646). Distressed at the death 
of Ms elder brother at Wu-chou, he decided to 
proceed with Chffi Shih-ssti again to Chao- 
chdng (September-October) . 

Early in 1646 Chu Yu-lang had been given the 
title Prince of Kuei (Si) — the one who con- 
veyed this information to him being the eunuch, 
P^ng Tden-shou (see below). After the Prince 
of T^ang was taken captive by the Manchus 
(October 6, 1646), Chu Yu-lang assumed the 
responsibility of continuing the Ming court at 
Chao-ch‘ing and on November 20 took the title 
^^administrator of the realm^^ (St®[). When 
the news of the advance of Manchu troops 
toward Kan-chou reached Chao-ch^ing, Chu 
Yu-iang and his court fled to Wu-chou, arriving 
December 7. On December 11 Chu Yli-ytieh 
(see under Chu Yti-chien) was proclaimed 
emperor at Canton under the reign-title Shao-wu. 
Chu Yu-lang, finding the Manchu forces for the 
time being less pressing, returned to Chao-chdng 
(December 18) and six days later he also was 
proclaimed emperor with the reign-title Yung-li 


Chu 

(:^^)* He initiated a campaign against Chu 
Yti-ytieh, but was defeated on January 7, 1647 
at San-shui, Kwangtung. On January 20 the 
Manchu troops, led by Li Ch‘eng-tung fo. e?.], 
took Canton, whereupon Chu Yu-yueh commit- 
ted suicide to avoid capture. A few days later 
Chu Yu-lang again fled w^estward to Wu-chou.' 
On February ,20 Chao-ch^ing fell to the Manchus, 
and he fled northward—first to 'Pflng-Io, 
Kwangsi, and at the end of the .month to Kuei-lin 
in the same province. In this emergency all of 
his high, officials, except Ghffi Shih-s,stl,. left him. 
After the„'Manchus too.k Pflng-lo, he fled (March 
20) northward to , Chffian-c,hou . , I,n the . mean- 
time CMii' Shih-ssti 'Was, placed.Jn full charge of 
the defense of Kuei-lin. where. he stayed three 
^ years until, the city was captured and, he .himself 
was .made prisoner. .The Manchus laid siege to 
Kuei-lin (April 18, 1647) whereupon Chu, Yu-lang 
,fled.,'.(May . 8) yet , farther ' north , to Wu-kang, 
Hunan. ,■ Meanwhile they ordered KMng Yu-le, 
K^ng Chung-ming, and Sha^g KM-hsi [qq, t?.] 
to attack the remaining Ming forces from three 
directions. On June 27 the three armies met at 
Kuei-lin and initiated a second attack on that 
city. With the aid of Western cannon Ch^u 
Shih-ssti, together with Chiao Lien, was able 
to defend the city and finally (July 1) routed t'*e 
Manchus whose withdrawal made it possible 
for the Ming troops to recover a number of lost 
cities. On September 21 the Manchus pressed 
on Wu-kang whereupon Chu Yu-lang sought 
safety in Ching-chou, Hunan, and later in Liu- 
chou and Hsiang-chou in K%vangsi. He intended 
to proceed from there still farther southwest to 
Nan-ning, Kwangsi, but at the urgent request of 
ChM Shih-ssti once more returned to Kuei-lin 
(December 28), while his household 'retired to 
Nan-ning. At Kuei-lin he enjoyed a brief 
respite, until March 15, 1648, when the Ming 
troops w^ere defeated in the nearby city of Ling- 
chffian, Kwangsi. Thereupon Chu Yu-lang 
renewed his flight, joining his household at 
Nan-ning on April 2. For a third time Kuei-lin 
was besieged (April 14) by the Manchus, but the 
defection of Chin Sheng-hiian [g. v.] and L! 
Ch^eng-tung from the Chflng cause made it 
necessary for the invaders to retire to Kiangsi 
and Kwangtung. In the ensuing six months 
the Ming troops recovered a large part of south- 
west China, At the request of Li Ch^eng-tung, 
Chu returned to Wu-chou (August 19) and a 
month later (September 17) to Chao-chflng 
where, until the end of the year (1648), he en- 
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joyed tranquility, anticipating the complete 
restoration of the Ming regime. 

This peace, however, did not last long, for 
after March 1649 the Ming forces were repeatedly 
defeated on several fronts. On March 1 Nan- 
chang fell and Chin Sheng-huan was killed. 
Two days later Hsiang-t^an was taken and Ho 
T^eng-chiao [q. v.] was shortly after put to death. 
A month later Li Ch*6ng-tung was defeated at 
Hsin-feng, Kiaiigsi, and drowned himself (April 
7). But the decisive campaign against the 
Ming court did not begin until early in 1650. 
On February 3 of that year, Nan-hsiung, Kwang- 
tuiig, fell to the Manchus and four days later 
Chii Yu-Iang abandoned Chao-ch‘ing. He went 
by boat to Wu~chou which he now entered 
(March 2) for the sixth time. In the ensuing 
nine months he held his court on boats which his 
minister, Yen Ch‘i-heng (T. 

d. 1651, a chin-shill of 1631), designated 
‘The Water Palace’^ (TfC®)* On November 
24, 1650 Canton was taken and three days later 
Kuei-lin also. Chu Yu-iang abandoned his 
‘Water Palace” (December 2) and moved still 
farther west to Naii-ning. On his way he learned 
that Ch‘u Shih-ssti had been taken prisoner. 
The Ch‘ing forces took Wu-ehou on April 5, 
1651 and Liii-chou ten days later. On October 
15 P‘mg-lo fell, and Chu Yii-lang abandoned 
Nan-ning for Hsiii-ning (present Fu-iian), 
Kwangsi. After the fall of Pin-chou (January 
11, 1652) and Nan-ning (January 17) Chu fled 
westward to Limg-ying (present Lung-ming), 
Kwangsi, and later (February 24) still westward 
to Kwang-nan, Yunnan, where he met the repre- 
sentatives of Sun K‘o-wang {q, ?;.] who invited 
him to Kweichow, On March 15 he arrived 
at An-iung, a city in Kweichow near the borders 
of Kwangsi and Yunnan, where he made his 
headquarters for four years (16o2--56) under the 
protection and support of Sun K‘o-wang. Mean- 
while Li Ting-kuo [q, v.\ a subordinate of Sun 
K‘o-wang, held the Manchus at bay in a guerrilla 
war extending over Hunan, Kwangtung, and 
Kwangsi. But by 1656 antagonism between 
Sun and Li developed to such proportions that 
they engaged in a battle near An-lung in which 
Sun was defeated. Chu Yu-iang, now under 
Li^s protection, fled to Yunnanfu where he 
established his court (February 15, 1656) in the 
newly-built mansion of Sun K‘o-%vang. After 
suffering another defeat at the hands of Li, 
Sun retired northward to Changsha where he 
surrendered to the Manchu army under Hung 
Ch‘eng-ch‘ou [§. f.]. When the Manchus occu- 


pied Ch‘u-cMng, Yunnan (December 25, 1658), 
Chu fled westward to Yimg-p‘ing, Yunnan, where 
he arrived latein' January. 1659. On January 25 
Yunnanfu also fell to the Manchus. : 

. After the Ming troops .were defeated at 
Tali, Yunnan (March 7), Chu Yu-iang fled the 
next day to T‘eng-yueli, a city near the border 
of Burma, From there hs dispatched a message 
to the Burmese officials in Bhamo expressing a 
desire to take refuge in that country. Leaving 
T‘eng~yueh on March 13, he reached Meng-mao 
a week later. On March 23, he and his entour- 
age, numbering about 1,478 persons, arrived, at 
Bhamo and were allowed to enter that city on 
condition that they surrender their arms. The 
Burmese sent four boats to welcome them to 
Ava. Chu Yu-lang and Iiis household, number- 
ing 646 persons, sailed down the Irrawaddy 
while the rest of the party made the journey by 
land. After twelve days Chu reached Tsengoo 
Myo (?), but was detained there more than two 
and one half months by order of the King of 
Burma. In the meantime the overland party 
reached Ava (May 7), but made its head- 
quarters across the river from Ava at Sagaing. 
There the group was surrounded by Burmese 
troops, and most of its members were either 
killed or made slaves. Less than ninety, led 
the son of the Prince of Min (5S:3E), found 
safety in Siam,. The “dragon boat” which the 
King of Burma had dispatched to \velcome Chu 
Yu-iang arrived at Tsengoo Myo (?) on June 23. 
The company set off the next day, reaching Ava 
June 26th. They, too, established quarters at 
Sagaing where they remained for the next two 
years, treated virtually as prisoners. 

The remnant of the Ming army under Li 
Ting-kuo and Po W^n-hsuan ©3^:^ occupied 
the northeast part of Ihirma and defeated the 
Burmese troops at Hsipaw early in 1661, but did 
not succeed in rescuing Chu Yu-lang. On June 
19 a brother of King Bintale of Burma, the 
Prince of Prome, led an insurrection and drowned 
the King. On August 13 lie summoned the Ming 
officials to the Tupayon (stupa) at Sagaing, on 
the pretense of swearing allegiance to the new 
regime. There more than half of the company 
was mowed down by Burmese troops, and Chu 
Yu-lang and about 340 others were placed under 
heavy guard. On January 20, 1662 Wu San- 
kuei [q, v.] arrived with a large force at Aimgbinle, 
a few miles outside of Ava, to demand the sur- 
render of Chu Yu-lang. Two days later Chu 
and his household were delivered to Wu and 
taken to Yunnanfu (April 30) where he and his 


young son, Chu Tz‘-5-hsuaii (b. April 

23, 1648), were put to death in June by strangu- 
lation with, a, bowstring* His mother and his 
legal wife hvere sent to Peking but, according 
to some accounts, they died on the way. 

Through the influence of the eunuch,. P^ang 
Th.eri-shoir (d. 1657, age 70 sm),. .and 

P. Andreas Wolfgang [Xavier] Koffler (1603- 
1651) j most of the immediate . household . of 
Chu Yu-iaiig were brought under the influence 
of Christianity. This eunuch had been baptized 
in Peking by Xhcolas ■ Lo,ngobardi (T. 

1559""1654)' before 1630 under the name 
Achilles The legal .wife .of ,Ghu Yu- 

iang’s father, born of^ a family named .Wang 3E,- 
was baptized in 1648 under the' Christian name 
Helena; Chu Yu-lang^s' owzi mother, of a family 
named Ma was baptized as Maria; his legal 
wife, the Empress, ' born of a family named 
Wang BE, w-as baptized as Anna; his legitimate 
son and heir-apparent, Chu TzTi-hstian, received 
the baptismal name Constantine. On November 
4, 1650 the Empress Dowager, Helena, wrote a 
persona! letter to Pope Innocent X and another 
to the Jesuit General asking prayers for the 
Ming cause and the dispatch of more mission- 
aries to China. Two similar letters, addressed 
to the same personage, but dated November 1, 
were, written by P^ang Tflen-shou. ; The originals 
of the two letters to the .Pope are preser\^ed in the 
Yatican; the two addressed to the Jesuit General 
are known' only in their Latin versions. These' 
four letters were carried to Europe by F. Michel 
Boym (T. 1612-1659) 'who set 

out from Macao on January 1, |651 with two 
Chinese companions, one of whom abandoned 
the Journey en route. He did not reach Venice 
until the close of 1652, and owing to the illness 
and death of the Pope it was not until 1655 that 
he obtained replies (dated December 18) from 
the newly-elected pontiff, Alexander VIE When 
Boym and his ChioevSe companion, named 
Andrew’’, reached China (1659) on their return 
mivSsion they found the passes of IGvangsi 
securely guarded by the Manchus, and perhaps 
also learned that Empress Helena had died at 
Tflen-chou, Kwangsi, some years before (May 
30, 1651). Worn out and dejected, Boym him- 
self died in August 1659, unable to deliver the 
message which the Pope had written. 
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J. C. Yang .. 

CHU Yu-sung d. 1646, was a grandson 

of the Ming emperor, Shen-tsung, wlio ruled in 
the years 1573-1620 with the reign-title Wan-li. 
After the capture of Peking by the Manchusy 
Chu Yu-sung ruled in Nanking for one year 
with the reign-title Hung-kiiang Sijfe. His 
father, Chu Clriang-hsun (1586-1641), 

was the first son of Sheri-tsung s favorite, the 
concubine ■■ .Ch5ng w’-ho for ' many years 
attempted to secure his appointment as crown 
prince (see under Chu Ch'ang~lo). The strong 
opposition of Shen-tsung\s ministers forced a 
settlement in 1601 by which Chu Ch'ang-io was 
made heir apparent, and Chu Ch'ang-hstin was 
given the title Prince of Fu (i@) with hereditary 
estates at Honaiifu. In spite of this arrange- 
ment Chu Ch'ang-hsim remained at Peking, the 
object of continual intrigue until 1614 w^hen he 
moved to Honanfu where a lavishly constructed 
palace had been prepared for him. His estates 
comprised 2,000,000 mou of fertile land, thus 
adding greatly to the burden of the people. 

In 1617 Chu Yu-sung received the title Prince 
of Te-ch'ang Late in the year 1640 Li 

Tztt-ch'^ng [g. v.] attacked Honanfu, and in the 
spring of the next year Chu Ch'ang-hsiin was 
executed. His palaces burned for three days 
and Chu Yu-sung with his mother escaped across 
the Yellow River to Huai-ch'ing, Honan. In 



1643 Chu Yu-sung received from Ms cousin, the 
emperor, formal appointment as Prince of Fu in 
succession to his father. On March 11 of the 
following year Hiiai-chhng was taken by Li 
Tzti-ch‘^ng, and Chu Yu-sung fled to Anhwei. 
On May 17, 1644 news reached Nanking of the 
occupation of the northern capital by Li Tzii- 
ch'eng, and the suicide of the emperor. The 
higher officials at Nanking held a consultation 
regarding the succession and: became involved 
in a dispute between partisans of the Prince of 
Lu (M2, Chu Ch^ang-faiig nephew 

of Emperor Shen-tsimg) and protagonists of the 
Prince of Fu. The former was generally re- 
garded as a man of honor and ability, whereas 
Chu Yu-sung '^tas given to drink and dissipation. 
But Ma Shih-ying [q, r.], commander-in-chief 
at Ftmg-yang, Anhwei, utilizing his military 
influence to sponsor the cause of Chu Yii-sung, 
forced Shih K‘o-fa [q. tJ.] who directed affairs at 
Nanking to agree to his choice. 

On June 4 an official delegation welcomed 
Chu Yu-sung on the banks of the Yangtze and 
three days later he was proclaimed ^^adminis- 
trator of the realm,” (®®). On June 19, 1644 
he assumed the title of emperor at Nanking and 
announced that the following year would be 
the first of the reign-period, Hung-kuang. F our 
loosely defined districts, each under a military 
administrator, were set up north of the Yangtze. 
I^arly in the autumn an embassy was sent to 
Peking, ostensibly to thank the Manchus for 
their services in driving out Li Tzh-ch'^ng, but 
actually to spy out the political situation. The 
envoys were prepared to make lavish presents of 
silk, gold, and silver, and . to promise the 
Manchus, on condition of their retirement, the 
cession of all territory outside the Great Wall 
and the guarantee of an annual subsidy of 
100,000 taels silver. The Manchu regent, 
Dorgon [q. t\], rejected the proposal, offering 
instead to leave the Southern Court unmolested 
if it relinquished claim to the whole empire and 
accepted the status of a dependent kingdom. 
Under the influence of the ardent patriot, Shih 
K^o-fa, this compromise was rejected. The 
Nanking government was weakened, however, 
by the same dissentions that had grown up in 
the reign of Sh^n-tsung and continued through 
the reigns of his successors. The reprinting of 
tlie San^ch‘ao yoo-iien (see under Feng Chilian) 
served to revive some of the old issues. When 
Ma Shih-ying and his ally, Juan Ta-ch^eng 
[^. t'.], secured control they were met by the 


hostility of Shih K^o-fa and Tso Liang-yii 
[g. i’.]. The latter decided on April 21, 1645, 
to march against Nanking from his post in 
Hupeh and rid it of Ma Shih-ying. , 

Meanwhile, the Manchu armies had disposed 
of Li Tzli-ch^5ng in the west , and were free to 
attack the Southern Court. Chu Yu-suiig was 
persuaded by Ma Shih-ying to concentrate on 
the repulse of Tso Liang-yii, and although this 
campaign was successful, it left Anhwei and 
Kiangsu inadequately protected. On May 13, 
1645 the Manchu army under Dodo [g. v.] sur- 
rounded Yangchow which was held by Shih 
K^o-fa, and captured the city after a siege of 
seven days. Three weeks later this army reached 
Nanking, and when Ma Shih-ying failed to 
resist, Chu Yii-sung fled to Wuhu, Anhwei. On 
June 8 Nanking surrendered to the Manchus, 
and on the 18th Chu Yu-sung, held captive by 
one of his former generals, was handed over to 
the Manchu forces and taken to Peking, where 
he died in the following year. By the court of 
the Prince of T^ang (see under Chu Yii-chien) 
he was canonized as Emperor Sheng-an 

and by that of the Prince of Kiiei (see under 
Chu Yu~lang) as An-tsimg Chien Hiiang-ti 
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kmng shih-lu ch'ao and Lu-ch‘iao 
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and Bland, Annals and Metnoirs of the Court of 
Peking f chapters VI and VII; Cha Chi-tso [g. t>.], 
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CHU Yii-chien (childhood name g#), 

May 25, 1602-1646, Southern Ming prince who 
ruled in Fukien for about thirteen months 
during the years 1645-46, under the reign-title 
Lung-wu was an eighth generation de- 

scendant of Chu Ching (the first Prince 
of T'ang d. 1415) who in turn was the 

twenty-third son of the founder of the Ming 
dynasty, Emperor T'ai-tsu. Chu Ching took 
up his residence in 1408 at Nan-yang, Honan, 
where the fam% estates were located. Chu 
Yli-chien’s grandfather, Chu Shih-huang 

(d. 1632), the eighth Prince of T'ang, after 
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Chii 


Chu 


designating Chu Yii-chien’s father, Chu Gfdi- 
sh^ng as heir to - the - estates, . was 

influenced by a concubine in favor of the latter's 
own son, and in . consequence found cause to 
put Chu Gh^i-sheng in prison. Chu Yu~chien 
accompanied his father to prison, but. was 
released, upon his fatlier's death. ■ In 1632. he 
succeeded his grandfather as the ninth Prince of 
T‘ang. Two years later, when the menace from 
bandits (see under Li Tzh-ch'eng) was growing, 
he contributed, largely from family funds, to 
improve the defenses of Nan-yang, and re- 
(liiested permission of Emperor I-tsung (see 
under Chu Yu-chien) to increase his militia by 
3,000 men. The request was denied owing to a 
regulation of the Ming house which forbade 
princes to maintain a force larger than a small 
personal bodyguard. 

When the Manchu troops under Ajige [q, v.] 
threatened the capital (1636) Chu Yii-chien 
raised an army and set out to aid the defence. 
Upon reaching Yu-chou (present Fang-ch^eng), 
Honan, he ignored the local officials' request to 
desist from marching to Peking; but later, when 
warned by imperial edict, returned to his estates. 
For this sincere, though perhaps misguided, 
act of patriotism he was soon reduced to a com- 
moner-^the title of prince passing to his younger 
brother, Chu Yii-mo (d. 1641). He was 

imprisoned in stocks at Fcmg-yang, Anhwei, 
where he managed to survive until 1644 when 


kiang. Chu Yti-chien sent an emissary to 
demand the allegiance of Chu I-hai, but the latter 
■ declined to comply. Thereafter several attempts 
were made by the two courts to reconcile their 
differences, but with only partial success.. 
Although' Chu Yti-chien did his -utmost ■ to 
restore the Ming regime, he soon discovered that 
Cheng Chih-lung's support was lukewarm §-nd 
could not be relied upon. 

Late in 1645 the remnant of Li TzH-ch^eng's 
[q, - 1 \] forces, defeated by the Manchus, fled 
southward into Hunan and declared their 
allegiance to Ho T^eng-chiao [q. v.] wiio was 
thus enabled to establish temporarily 'Thirteen 
Military Centers" (+H^) in Hunan. When 
this news w^as brought to Foochow’-, Chu Yti- 
chien immediately appointed Ho T'^ng-chiao a 
Grand Secretary wdth the title Earl Ting-hsing 
Encouraged by the victories in 
Hunan and tired of the domination of Cheng 
Chih-lung, Chu Yti-chien accepted Ho's invita- 
tion to move his court northwest to Changsha 
by way of Kan-chou, Kiangsi. Leaving Foo- 
chow early in 1646, he reached Yen-p'ing just 
as the Ch'ing forces were making sweeping ad- 
vances in Kiangsi. During the summer another 
Gh'ing army penetrated Chekiang as far as 
Shaohsing, forcing the Ming prince, Chu I-hai, 
to take flight by sea to Chusan. Consequently 
Cheng Chih-lung lost interest in the Ming cause 
and withdrew his men, leaving the approaches 


he w'as freed by the short-lived government under 
Chu Yii-simg [g. i\] at Nanking, and ordered 
to take up residence at P'ing-lo, Kw^angsi. 
When he reached Hangchow^ on his w^ay to 
P'ing-lo, he learned of the fall of Nanking 
(June 8, 1645) to the Manchus. He immediately 
urged Chu Clflang-fang (see under Chu Yu-sung) 
to set up a court at Hangchow^ to carry on the 


to Foochow' unguarded. On September 30 
the Ch'ing troops under the Manchu prince, 
Boio [g. t;.], marched through Hsien-hsia-kuan, 
a strategic pass near the border of Chekiang and 
Fukien. A day earlier Chu Yti-chien had fled 
from Yen-p'ing towards T'ing-chou, on the 
border of Kiangsi and Fukien, in an attempt to 
join Ho T'eng-chiao's troops. On October 2 


Ming cause, buii the latter declined and sur- 
rendered to the Manchus. 

At Hangchow Chu Yli-chien met Cheng 
Hung-khiei [g. t\] and accompanied him to 
Foochow' w'here he obtained the support of 
Cheng Chih-lung [g. rj and a number of Ming 
loyalists, including Huang Tao-cbou [g. v.] and 
Chang K'6n-t‘ang (T. H. BM, 

chm-shih of 1625, d. 1651). On July 29, 
1645, Chu Yli-chien assumed the title "adminis- 
trator of the realm" (^®) and on August 18, 
1645, proclaimed himself emperor. About the 
same time (August 19) the Prince of Lu (see 
under Chu I-hai) also assumed the title "ad- 
ministrator of the realm" at Shaohsing, Che- 
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the Ch'ing forces took Yen-p'ing and the army 
W'as divided into two detachments — one, led by 
Bolo, marched against Foochdw where Cheng 
Chih-lung surrendered; and the other, led by 
Li Ch‘eng-tung [g. «?.], pursued Chu Yii-chien 
wffio w^as taken captive at T'ing-chou on October 
6 and later put to death. The Prince of Kuei 
(see under Chu Yu-lang) conferred upon him 
the posthumous title Emperor Ssii-wen 

which in 1657 was chaifged to Shao- 
tsung Hsiang Huang-ti 
After Chu Yli-chien's capture by Ch'ing 
troops, his fourth , younger brother, Chu Yii- 
ytieh ^$^1! (d. 1647), wffio succeeded to the 
title, Prince of T'ang, after Chu Yii-chien’s en- 
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throiiement, escaped by sea to Canton where 
he established a court and was proclaimed 
emperor (December 11, 1646) with the reign- 
title, Shao-wii flis was, however, a 

brief and ill-fated reign for he was oppressed on 
the one hand by the opposing forces of Chu 
Yu-lang whom he' defeated on January 7, 1647 
at San-shui, Kwangtung, and on the other by the 
Chhng forces. The latter, led by Li Ch'6ng- 
tu'Eg conquered Canton during the month 
of . January. Chu Yti-yneh, rather than- be 
.captured, committed suicide. 

Chu Yu-chien is said to have been tall of 
stature, with a clear and loud voice. He was 
an able writer and composed some edicts himself. 
An ardent reader, he is said to have brought with 
him several cart-loads of books when he fled 
from yen-pdng to Tdng-chou. In the course of 
his brief reign be issued copper coins bearing 
the reign-title, Lung-wu. 

[M.l/118/7b: M.59/3; Fukien Vimg-cUh (1922) 
10/17a; Lung-wu i-shih, 

Bsti-win la-chi^ and Lu-chHao chi-wBn 

in T'ung-^hih; Ming Vung-chien 

85/Ub and Ming Fung chien fu-pien mm) 
2 T'/4a; Huang Tsung-hsi [g. v.], Hsing-ch'ao lu; 

Ming-chi nan-lueh 11; 

Tung-nan chi-shik in Bhao^wu 

Hsu-skih ts^ung-shu 1/la.] 

Geokge a. Kennepy 

CHU Yun (T. tt®, MU H. 

July 1, 1729-1781, Aug. 16, scholar, official and 
calligrapher, came from Ta-hsing (Peking) where 
his grandfather had settled. The ancestral 
home was Hsiao-slian, Chekiang. Chu Yiin 
was born in Chou-chih, Shensi, where his father, 
Chu W6n-ping (T. 1696-1764), 

was magistrate from 1728 to 1735. He was the 
third of four sons. The eldest, Chu T'ang 
(T. SlU), was assistant district magis- 
trate of Hsin-chien, Kiangsi (1749-1757), and 
of Ta-li, Shensi (1761). The second, Chu 
Ytian (T. H. 

1723-1773), was a chin-shih of 1751 who served 
as magistrate of Chi-yang and Ch'ang-ch'ing, 
Shantung, retiring in X759 and devoting his later 
years to Buddhistic studies. Chu Yiin became 
a chu-jH in 1753 and a chin-shih in 1754. He 
and his youngest brother, Chu Kuei [q. ??.], 
were both members of the Hanlin Academy. 
Appointed in 1757 a compiler in the Wu Ying 
Tien (see under Chin Chien), Chu Yiin assisted 
in the compilation of the PHng4ing Ch%n4w-4T 


fang4ueh^ the official record of the subjugation 
of Sungaria (see under Fu-hemg). Three times 
(in 1761, 1769 and 1771) he was associate exam- 
iner of the metropolitan examinations, and in 
1768 of the Shun-t^ieii provincial examination, 
In 1770 he was chief examiner of the Fukien 
provincial examination. He served as com- 
missioner of education of Anhwei from 1771 to 
1773, and filled a similar post in Fukien from 
1779 to 1781, 

Chu Ytin is remembered as the official who 
suggested to Emperor Kao-tsung the. collection 
and preservation of rare books and manuscripts 
and the initiation of a great bibliographical 
project wffiich finally resulted in the compilation 
of the Imperial Manuscript Library known as 
the cfFmn-sIm (see under Chi Yun), 

On February 7,1772, the emperor issued a decree, 
ordering 'that a search be made in. every part of 
the empire for rare books and manuscripts to be 
forw^arded to the capital for examination, tran- 
scription and preservation. ■ Chu Y’^iiii, then 
commissioner of education of Anhwei province, 
memoriaiked the throne (December 10, 1772) on 
certain rare works which he himself had already 
assembled for the object the emperor had in 
view. Shortly thereafter Chu submitted another 
memorial in -which he outlined four ways to 
facilitate the collection of rare books. Officials 
at Court, led by Liu Tffing-hsun [q, t'.], advised 
against three of Chifis recommendations, but 
accepted one concerning the copying of rare 
books from the Ming encyclopedia, 

Yung4o ia4ien. [This enormous work was com- 
piled during the years 1403-07 in 11,095 manu- 
script volumes. Two additional sets were 
transcribed in the 1560’s (see under Chli Shih- 
ssti), but by the time Chu Yun’s project was 
under way only about three-fourths of one set 
was extant. At present only some 370 volumes 
are known, forty-one of these (t-wo of them 
loaned) being in the Library of Congress.] The 
Emperor approved Chu’s suggestion and at 
least 365 rare works were copied from the 
Yung4o tartien, thus preserving many items 
which otherwise might have been lost. Another 
of Chu^s recommendations dealt with the com- 
pilation of an annotated, descriptive catalogue, 
which was presented to the throne in the second 
moon of 1781 and later published under the 
title, Ss^¥u ch^ilan-shu Uung-mu Fi-ym (see 
under Chi Yiin). 

On March 13, 1773, the emperor issued a 
decree giving to the compilation of rare books and 
manuscripts the name B^¥u eh'uan-shu, “Com- 





plete . library in^ Four Branches of 'Literature^' , ' 
because^ the. works. to be iacluded were classified 
according to . the four recognized divisions of 
Chinese literature, namely, Classics (ching ®), 
History (sMi Philosophy {tzU and 
Belles-lettres (chi Four sets of the Manu- 
script Library^ each comprising . more ' than 
36,000 ■ volumes, were completed in 1785 and 
three others early in 1788. Fourteen works, 
comprising 332 cMan, were copied from Chu. 
Yiin's private library, not including those that 
he and the governor of Anhwei submitted. 

■ During his term' as commissioner of education 
in , .Anhwei, Chu Yiln edited and reprinted the 
.well-known etymological dictionary,. Shou-wen 
cMeh4z'& (see under Tuan Yil-ts^ai) which was 
completed in 100 A.D. and presented to the 
throne in 121 A.D. He memorialized recom- 
mending that the Thirteen Classics be authenti- 
caihy inscribed on stones to be .erected" in the 
Imperiar Academy This suggestion 

was not put into effect until 1791 when the stones 
\¥ere carved in the facsimile calligraphy of 
Chiang H^rig (original ming T. 

1672"-1743)," who had previously written 
the characters in a style the emperor approved. 
During the years 1774 to. 1779 Chu Ytin served 
on the Ssii-¥u Commission. He also assisted 
in the compilation of the JiMisia chiu-wen k^ao 
(see under Chu I-tsuii). Owing to his service 
in many educational posts, he had a large number 
of admirers who regarded themselves as his 
pupils, among whom may be mentioned Wang 
Chung, Wu I, Hung Liang-chi, Sun Hsing-yen, 
Huang Ching-jen, Chang Hstieh-ch^eng, and 
Wang Hui-tsu [qq. t^.]. Other prominent con- 
temporary scholars such as Wang Nien-sun, 
Shao Chin-han, and Tai Chen (gg. «;.] were his 
friends, and worked -with him at one time or 
another as his private secretaries. 

A collection of his prose w'ritings in 16 cMan, 
entitled Ssii-ko wen-chi^ was edited 

by his second son, Chu Hsi-keng (T. 

b. 1762, chu-jen of 1788), and printed in 
1815. His collected poems in 20 chiian^ entitled 
SsU-ho shik-chi (^H), were printed earlier. 
Seventy-two poems, written by him in 1745 
(age 17 sui)^ were printed in 1928 in the UM 
Yin4i tsai-ssU i^ang ts^ung-shUj 
under the title ZLSiM I-ck‘ou chi. 


[3/128 /22a; 10/23/13b; 20/3/00 (portrait); 

29/5/17b; Nien-p‘u by Lo Chi-tsu 
(1931); men~p‘u by Yao Ming-ta (1933); 

Nien-p'u by Wang Lan-yin 3Ei@l^ in 


^fll Skih-ia yileh-k^an, vol, I, no. 2; HOlKit 
^ Hsiao-shan ksien-chih km (1935), chuan 18.] 

■ Tu Lien-chI^ 

CH‘IJ-yen. See under Cuyen. 

CH‘U-ying. See under Cuyen. 

CH^tJ Shih-ssil (T. H. 

Sept. 6, 1590™! 651, Jan. 8, Ming loyalist, 
was a native of Ch^ang-shu, Kiangsii, a descend- 
ant of a noted family of officials and scholars. 
His grandfather, Chffi Ching-ciiffin 
(T. Sipl^ H. M®, d. 1569,'a cMn-sMA, of 1544 ), 
was in - 1567 concurrently wdee-presiclent , ,,of 
the . Board of. ■ Ceremonies,, chancellor; 'of the 
Hanlin. Academy, and chief editor for .the second 
transcription of the Yung-lo ta-tien (see under 
Chu. Ytin). , His father, Ch^ti Ju-yiieh 
(T. .Mli H. MM, 1565-1623, s, cMn-shih of 
1601), was noted for his uprightness and in- 
corruptibility. Chffi SM,li-ssff became , a 
shih in 1616 and was appointed two years later 
magistrate of Yung-feng, Kiaiigsi, wffiere he 
encouraged classical studies and established a 
reputation for good administration. In 1621 
he w^as ordered to be transferred to Chiang-iing, 
Hupeh, but the inhabitants of Yung-feng in- 
sisted on retaining him. Two years later (1623) 
he returned home to mourn the death of his 
father, and about this time became interested in 
Christianity. A distant uncle, Ciiffi Ju-kffiei 
mmm (referred to in contemporary missionary 
accounts as Chffi T^ai-su one of 

the first followers of Matteo Ricci (see under 
Hsii Kuang-chh) and was baptized in 1605 by 
P. Jean de Rocha (T. 1566- 

1623) in Nanking under the name Ignatius. 
A son of Chffi Ju-kffiei, named ChHi Shih-ku 
baptized as Matthew, invited P. 
Jules Aleni (T. 1582-1649) to 

Ch^ang-shu in 1623 to found a Christian church 
in that community. Chffi Shih-ssti was himself 
baptized by Aleni under the name Thomas 
(^1^) and wrote a preface to Alenins religio- 
psychological study, Hsing-hsiieh 

tYu-shu, 8 chuan (1623). 

In 1628 Ch‘u Shih-ssti accepted an appoint- 
ment as junior metropolitan censor, but before 
long was involved in the conflict that was raging 
between the Tung-lin party and the courtiers 
regarding the appointment of a Grand Secretary. 
The Tung-lin faction supported Chhen Ch‘ien-i 
fe- 1 ?.] whereas the courtiers favored Chou Yen-ju 
(see under Chang Pffi) and WCm Th-jen (see 
under Cheng Man). Owing to the opposition 
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of Chou and Wen, Chhen Ch‘ien-i, then vice- 
president of the Board of Ceremonies, was dis- 
missed from office (1628) and Ch^ii Shih-ssh, his 
fellow townsman and devoted disciple, was 
obliged to go with him. The dispute between 
these factions continued, for in 1637 an un- 
scrupulous native of Ch^ang-shu, in conspiracy 
with the opposition in Peking, brought accusa- 
tions against Ch'ien and Ch'ii which resulted in 
their imprisonment. But they were released 
not long thereafter when the situation at court 
turned against “Wen who was forced to give up 
his post in July-August 1637. 

For the next se%^en years, or until 1644, Ch'ii 
Shih-ssh seems to have lived in retirement at 
his home. But when the Prince of Fu (see 
under Chu Yu-sung) was proclaimed emperor at 
Nanking (June 19, 1644) Ch^ii accepted from 
him the post of vice-governor of Nanking and 
on January 25, 1645 was appointed governor 
of Kwangsi. On April 26 he set out to take up 
his post in that province. When he reached 
Wu-chou, Kwangsi (July 26), he learned that 
Nanking had fallen (June 8) and that the Prince 
of Fu had been captured. At Wu-chou Ch^ii 
made the acquaintance of Chu Yu-lang [g, z?.] 
and Chu Yu-ai (see under Chu Yu-lang). On 
September 25, two months after Ch^ii’s arrival 
at Wu-chou, Chu H^ng-chia (the 

Prince of Ching-kiang ^GC3E), who was a de- 
scendant of Ming T^ai-tsu's eldest brother, 
declared himself emperor at Kuei-lin, Kwangsi, 
and Ch% because of his strong opposition to 
this usurpation, was escorted there under heavy 
guard. With the help of Chiao Lien (T. 
3^^, d. Oct. 15, 1651) w^ho in missionary 
accounts is known as “Luke Chiao Lien’’, 
Ch'u was able to effect the arrest of Chu Heng- 
chia and later (March 26, 1646) to send him to 
Fukien where he was deprived of his title of 
prince, and his followers were executed. When 
the Prince of T'ang (see under Chu Yti-chien) 
ruled for about thirteen months (1645-46) in 
Fukien under the reign-title Lung-wu, Ch^xi was 
offered the post of junior vice-president of the 
Board of War, but declined. This prince, too, 
was taken captive by the enemy (October 6, 
1646) and his effort to restore the Ming regime 
came to an end. Thereupon Ch^ti and his fol- 
lowers decided to welcome to Chao-chdng, 
Kwangtung (September-October 1646), the 
Prince of Yung-ming (see under Chu Yu-lang) 
to carry on the Ming court. On November 20 
Chu Yu-lang was declared “administrator of the 


realm” (^^) at Chao-ch'ing, and Ch^u Shih- 
ssh was appointed concurrently Grand Secre- 
tary and acting president of the Board of Civil 
Office. 

On December 24 Chu Yu-lang was proclaimed 
emperor with the reign-title Yung-ii and Ch‘u 
was promoted to Grand Secretary of the Wen 
Ytian Ko But the tenure of the court 

at Chao-chdng was short-lived, for on January 
20, 1647, Canton fell to the Manchu forces under 
Li Ch^eng-tung [g. v,], thus causing Chu Yu-lang 
and his court to flee through Wu-chou (February 
5) to Kuei-lin (February 25). The Manchu 
forces took Chao-chflng on February 20, Wu-chou 
on March 5, and laid siege to Kuei-lin on April 
18. Chu Yu-lang by this time had fled to 
Ch'uan-chou, Kwangsi, and later to Wu-kang, 
Hunan. Ch^ii was appointed concurrently presi- 
dent of the Board of Civil Office, president of 
the Board of War, Grand Secretary of the Wen 
Yuan Ko, and was placed in charge of the 
defense of Kuei-lin (^^^;^). In the course 
of one year (April 18, 1647-Aprii 14, 1648) 
Kuei-lin was three times attacked or besieged 
by Manchu forces but without success, owing 
to Ch‘u’s energetic defense of the city. It is 
said that Chffi was aided in this defense by 
Western cannon (®^^) provided through 
the help of missionaries. In consequence of his 
valiant efforts Chffi was given the title “Earl of 
Lin-kuei” and made Grand Tutor to 

the Heir Apparent (June 30, 1647). Before 
the third siege of Kuei-lin (April 14, 1648) Chu 
Yu-lang returned once more to that city, but set 
out for Nan-ning, Kwangsi, on March 16, thus 
beginning his long wanderings which lasted more 
than fourteen years. But the rebellion of Li 
Ch^eng-tung and Chin Sh^ng-huan [g, i?.] against 
the Manchus in the spring of 1648 shifted the 
center of warfare and gave temporary respite to 
the Ming cause, thus permitting the recovery of 
considerable territory. Yet the gains were tem- 
porary, for in the late summer of 1649 Khing 
Yu-te [g. t?.] pressed down on Kwangsi from Hu- 
nan with twenty thousand men, and another 
Manchu army led by Shang K'o-hsi and Keng 
Chi-mao [gg.»y.] advanced on Canton through 
Kiangsi. After a siege of eight months Canton 
again fell to the Manchus (November 24, 1650) 
and three days later Kuei-lin was taken. Ch'u 
Shih-ssh and another official, Chang T'ung- 
ch'ang (T. jSIlll), were captured. 

When the two were led into the presence of Kffing 
Yu-t6 the latter tried in vain to win them over to 



the Manchu cause. K^ung even proposed to 
release Cli‘'u if he would submit to tonsure as a 
Buddhist monk and so, in a sense, satisfy the 
Manchu requirement for shaving the head. But 
when a letter of rebellious intent which Ch'ti had 
secretly ' transmitted to GMao Lien was discov- 
ered, K^ung had both executed. Chin Pao 
[g. !?.] submitted a long memorandum to K^ung 
requesting permission to take care of the remains 
of Ch'u and Chang, but meanwhile a disciple of 
Ch'ti, named Yang I (T. had the 

corpses' interred, . . 

During their confinement of forty-one days 
the two unfortunate men wrote a number of 
poems which were published under the title 
Em-chH yin, Ch'lPs collected works, 
entitled Ch'u Chtmg-hsuan kimg 

cM, in 10 chilan, consisting of memorials, poems, 
and letters, were first published by Li Chao-lo 
[q. 2 ^.] in 1835 and w^ere reprinted in 1887. The 
Ming court conferred on him the posthumous 
name, Wen-chiing and Emperor Kao- 

tsung, the name Cimng-hsiian -Slit (1776). 


[M.l/280/9a; M.3/260/9a: M.36/7/la; M.41/17/ 
21b; M.69/28/la; M.64/3^9/2a; Lu- 

chHao chi-win (in ^T/14b; Wang Fu- 

chih [g. 2?.], Yung4i shih4u 2 /la; 

Hstng4sai yang-chHu Jb/46b in 
Ming-chi pai^shih hid^pien for date of birth of 
Ch^ti Shih-ssii; .^ Ming~chi nan4ueh 

12/7a, 13/ib, 15/3a; Cldang-Chao 

ho chih kao (1904) 25/21 a, 25 /56b, 44/13b; Kwangsi 
P ung-chih (ISOl) 252 /13a; Ssfi-kdt 
Ch'ii Chung-’hsuan kung chi with portrait (1887) 
in Library of Congress; Fr. Von Jager, “Die 
Letzten Tage Des Kti ScliLsi”, Sinica Y 111 
(1933) 197-207; P. Pelliot, **Miche! Boym’b 
T^oung Pao (1934) 95-151.] 

: J.C. Yang''-- 

T, N'UMATA :■ 

CH'ti Ta-chiin (T. ^UJ, 

H. H^OlA), Oet. 10, 1630-1696, poet, 

came from a family which for generations had 
lived in the district of P^an-jui (Canton). His 
father, Ch^u I-yli (T. d. 

1650), \vas adopted and brought up by a family 
in the neighboring district of Nan-hai and used 
the surname of that family, which was Shao 
Sf5. Since Ch‘ii Ta-chun was born in Nan-hai 
in the Shao family he, too, used that surname 
until he was sixteen sui. In 1645 he became a 
licentiate of the district school of Nan-hai, under 


the name, Shao Lung SPfl (later also written 
mm H.#t6). In that year he and his father 
went to their ancestral home in Sha-tfing 
in the district of P'an-yu) and formally returned 
to the Ch^ii family, making use henceforth of the 
surname Ch^ii. 

For a time Ch^ti Ta-chiin studied under Ch^^n 
Pang-yen (see under Ch^en Kuiig-yin). When 
Ch‘en Pang-yen died, in 1647, a martyr to the 
Ming cause, ChHi lost all interest in the competi- 
tive examinations. In 1649 he went to Chao- 
ch'ing, Kwangtung, to join the Court of the Ming 
Prince of Kuei (see under Chu Yu-Iang), and was 
recommended for a secretarial post, but late in 
that year his father took seriously ill and he 
returned home. On January 6, 1650 his father 
died. Two months later when the Manchu 
forces under Shang K'o-hsi [q, v,] besieged Can- 
ton, the Prince of Kuei fled from Chao-chhng to 
Kwangsi. Sensing the hopelessness of the Mirg 
cause, Gh^ti Ta-chiin entered the Buddhist priest- 
hood under the high priest, Han-shih (T. 

H* 1608-1685), who was also the 

teacher of Chin Pao [g. y.]. Ch^ii was given the 
monastic name, Chin-chung (T. — H. 
^^), and styled his dwelling Ssti-an 
/^Retreat of the Dead^b In 1656 he met Chu 
I-tsim [g. y.] at Canton and they became intimate 
friends. Later in the same year Ch^ii travelled 
to Kiangsu and Chekiang wdiere he made the 
acquaintance of local scholars and also visited the 
famous Chfi family library at Shaohsing, Che- 
kiang (see under Chfi Piao-chia). After Chu 
I-tsun^s return to Chekiang (1658), he was often 
visited by CKii and introduced the latter to 
many of his friends. In 1658 ChHi went to 
Peking and there wept at the sight of the tree on 
vrhich the last Ming emperor hanged himself (see 
under Chu Yu-cMen). 

About this time (1659) Ch'ii Ta-chiin experi- 
enced a mental change, for he began to repudiate 
the Buddhist way of life and lived as a layman. 
When he came south to Shaohsing in 1660 he 
found that some of his benefactors (members of 
the Ch‘i family) were under arrest for communi- 
cating with Ch6ng Cli^mg-kung [g. i?.] before and 
during the latter's invasion of Kiangsu in 1659 
(see under Chang Huang-yen). Ch^ii himself 
was possibly involved, for he went into hiding in 
western Chekiang. In 1665 he went to Shansi 
and Shensi where in 1666 he established friend- 
ship with Wang Hung-chuan (T. |ll^ 

H. ^^) and with Li Yin-tii (T. 

H. ^4;, 1631-1692). In the same year (1666) 



lie accompanied Li to Tai-eiiou, Shansi, where 
Li taught the son of Ch'en Shang-nien 
(T, then inteiidant of the Yen-phng 

Gireuit. .With Li as go-between, Ch^il married. 
Wang Hua-chiang (1 646-1670}, daugh- 

ter of a Ming general, Wang Chuang-^m ilji®, 
wiio was killed in battle against the Manchus. 
To explain his shift from the Buddhist priesthood 
to the . life of a layman Chhi. wrote an essay en- 
titled, Kuei-Ju shm (-'On My Eeturn 

to the Life of a Confuciaiiist^O* and his wife 
went from Shansi to Peking and Nanking; and 
finally, in the autumn of 1669, reached his home 
in P*aii-yii. .In the following year his- wife died. 
Many of his friends wrote poems to commemorate 
his loss, and he himself expressed his grief in a 
number of poems and essays, some written years 
later. . . ■ . ■ 

Wlien Wu San-kuei [q. v.] rebelled against the 
Manchus, late in 1673, it was proclaimed that 
the Ming Imperial House would be restored. 
Impressed wit!) these aims, Ch^ii Ta-chun joined 
the rebellion and was appointed inspector of the 
army under Sun Yen-ling [q. v,] in Kwangsi and 
Hunan; but in 1676, for reasons unknown, he 
withdrew from service and retired to his home. 
He built hiinwself a garden, Tsu-hsiang yuan U 
in which lie erected a temple, Sao-sheng 
t*aiig to the memory of his supposed 

ancestor, the ancient poet Ch‘u Ylian (see under 
Ch'tm Hung-shou). In 1679, about a year after 
the Manchus recovered Kwangtung (see under 
Shang Chih-hsin), reprisals were meted out to 
those who had taken part in the rebellion. 
GIi^^s friend, Ch'en Kung-yin [^. v,]j was im- 
prisoned. Ch‘u retired with his second wife to 
.Nanking lor, '.two .years, returning to Canton in' 
.1681. '■ Thereafter lie-associated intimately ' with 
■ the Ghfing' officials iii Ewaiigtimg until his death. 

As a man of letters Cldti Ta-chun became 
known,' along with CiP&i . .Eung-yin and Liang . 
P%i-lan [< 2 . !?.], as one of the ‘‘Three Masters of 
Lingnan^' and his poems were 

highly praised by such contemporary critics as 
Chu I-tsun and Wang Shih-chen [^. v.]. He also 
became a friend (1679) of the three Wei brothers 
and the “Scholars of I-tang’^ (see under Wei 
Hsi). His prose writings in 14 chuarij entitled 
Weng-shmi wen-waij were printed in 
1920 in the Chia-yeh Vang ts^ung-shu (see under 
Cha Chi-tso), and his verse in 20 cMan, W^ng- 
shan shih (|f) tmf, was printed in 1910. 
Ch^li also wrote a short account of the Yung-li 
reign-period (1647-1661), under the title ^f| 
A7i4u7ig i-skih, in 2 ckuan^ which likewise 


was incorporated in the Chia-yeh Vang U ^ung-shu, 
A valuable collection of classified notes, made by 
Ch‘u on his native province, is entitled 
^ Kwangtung hdn^yUj in 28 chuan. For this 
work P‘an Lei [g. p»] wrote a preface dated 1700. 
The F^an^yH hsien-cMh of 1911 lists tm’'eiity-four 
titles which w^ere either WTitten or compiled 
by Ch‘u, 

■ Although the ban on the anti-Maiichu WTitings 
of Lii Liu-liang [g . u.] was temporarily lifted with 
the publication in 1730 of the Ta-i chiieh*mi lu 
(see under Tseng Ching), there nevertheless w^ere 
found in it certain quotations from CliTi Ta- 
chtm which were regarded as unfavorable to the 
reigning dynasty. On hearing of ■ it fA son of 

named Ch‘ll Mkig-iiiiiig (T. 

H. senior licentiate of 1723), wiio w^as 

then serving as director of schools at Hui-lai, 
Kwangtung, at once submitted hiinself^ to the 
authorities at Canton. '. .He was given the com- 
paratively light punisimient of banishment of 
himself and his family to Fukien. The writings 
of his deceased fatlier were ■ banned, but no 
further punishment was ordered. In 1737 he 
and his family were pardoned and were allowed 
to return to Canton. 

■ But the case was reopened in 1774 when edicts 
■were. issued calling on all .subjects to submit to 
the .authorities for destruction any writings un- 
favorable to the reigning dynasty. Some petty 
officers of Ga,iiton inveigled a member of the 
Ch‘:u family to sell an incomplete copy of the 
We?ig-shan wim-tvai which should have Been sub- 
mitted to the authorit.les- voluntarily. This led 
to the'.disco.very of other .WTitings of^Ghki Ta- 
ehtin in the possession of 'various people. ■ But 
'.Emperor Kao4siuig' declined. to press the. ease, 
and pardoned all those involved, with the procla- 
mation that no possessor of a banned book w^ould 
be punished if he voluntarily gave the, book to 
the authorities. Despite the censorship, most of 
Gh‘ti Ta-cliun^s publications are still available 
and ■ s.om,e' have recently bee.n .reprinted ,. 


[3/429/14a; 7/38/12a; 20/1/00 (portrait); 23/ 
23 /7a; ksien-chih (1911) 18/15b; 

C!Ving4ai win-tzU-yu lang^ voL 2; Good- 
rich, L. C., The Litat'ary Inquisition of Clcim4ung^ 
pp, 112-35; Chu Hsi-tsu CAk'i Tu-r/uw 

chnan (H) in 

Chung-shan ia4mich Whi-shih-hsueh yen-chin so 
yiieh-¥ani voi, I, uo. 5, May 25, 1933; Nien-p^u 
of Li Yin-tu Li Vien-shing nien- 

p*u) in Kuari-ckung is^ung-shu (1936); 
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8hing-c¥ao YiiehAung i-min hi l/25b.] 

' L. C; Goobeich 
Fang Ghao-ying ■ 

CH'tJAN Tsu-waiig (T. H. 

itOi, eliikiliood name ^), Jan. 295 1705- 
1755, Aug. Ck iiistoriari, was a native of Yin- 
lisieii (Ningpo), Chekiang. His great-grand- 
father, Chhiaii Ta-eh‘ei]g (T. ^15, ^ 

1608-1667), was a loyalist to the Ming cause 
i?ho in 1645 joined the Court of Chu I-hai 
[f/. y.] to resist the Maiiehiis. When, in 1649, 
Cli^'uan Ta-eli^&'ig was sought by the Clihiig 
aiitliorities he fled to the nioiiiitaiiis, abandoning 
his property in Ningpo, inekidiiig a eollection of 
books. Later, however, when Clkiian Tsu- 
waiig’s grandfather, Clihian Wii-clih 
(T, 1629-1696), re-established the 

family in ^N'iiigpo he assembled another library, 
mostly by transcript ion. Ghhiaii Tsii-wang’s 
father, Cihiian Shu (T. 1663-1739), 

added to the collection by the same method. In 
his childhood Clkuan Tsii-wang learned much 
from Ms father about the' history of the late 
Ming period and about the sufferings and the 
heroism of the Ming loyalists— -a subject that 
engrossed him throughout his life* 

' 111 1720, .when he was only sixteen sm, Chilian 
Tsu-wang 'Weiit to Haiigcliow to compete in the 
provincial examination. Though he failed -he 
attracted notice as a writer of prose, chiefly 
owing to the praise of Clia Shen-lising [q. v.]. 
In 1722 he again went to Hangchow ivliere he 
met Li £, Hang Shih-chuii, CliTm Chao-lun 
Chao Yli (see iincler Chao I-chhng), 
all of whom became liis life-long friends. In 
1729 he became a senior licentiate, and a year 
later went to Peking to study in the Imperial 
Academy* On his way north he stopped at 
Yangehow and there met the opulent patron of 
scholars, Ma Yiieh-kuan tJ.], In Peking he 
made the acquaintance of an older contemporary, 
Fang Pao [g. 1 ^.]. He left Peking in 1731 for Tsi- 
nan, Shantung, to assist in the office of the 
provincial commissioner of education, but later 
in the same year went to Ningpo to visit his 
pfxents. In 1732 he returned to Peking and 
then became a chU’^jin, His reputation as a 
scholar now became wide-spread, especially 
through the influence of Li Fit [g, jy.] who was his 
host in Peking for three years (1733-36). 
Chhian and Li had many interests in common, 
In particular the teachings of the Sung phi- 
losopher, Lu Chiu-ytian (see under Li Fu). 


Chilian 

Furthermore they both sensed the importance of 
the manuscript encyclopedia, Yung4o 
as a reservoir of rare and lost’ books (see under 
Chi Yiin, Chu Yiin, and Hsil Sung). In the 
meantime Ch‘uaii was recommended as qualified 
to compete in the second special examination 
known as po-hmeh hmig-iz^H (see under Ch*'en 
Chao-iun and Liu Liin), which took place in 
1736. Before the examination he interviewed 
the candidates and recorded their names and 
biographical data in a work, entitled 
^ Kung-cku cMng-sMh lu. It was printed some . 
tvrenty years ago in the collectanea, Yen4ma 
tung4'mig hsiao-pHn (me umhr Ho Glkiii-t^ao). ■ 
In the spring of 1736, before the po-kmch hung- 
tz% examination took place, Chfiiaii passed the 
regular examinations for the ehin-sMh degree and 
was se.lected a bachelor of the Haiiilrr Academy . 
About tl'ie same time, however, a new ruling was 
made which rendered it impossible for members 
of tlie Hanliii Academy to takf 3 the pG4mi€k 
hu?ig4zYi examimtkm. The ■ ruling was. sug- 
gested to. the .emperor by the powerful ■Graiid- 
■ Secretary, C.h.aiig ■ Ting-yil [g. r.], to wdiom 
ChTian is .said not to. have paid full' respect as .a. 
teacher. At the same time Glihlan’s close friend- 
ship with Li Fu and .with Fang Pao: did not en- 
hance his popularity with high officials who were 
provoked at the outspoke.!iness of those two 
scholars. ■ At any rate, he was efle'Ctively barred 
from the examination, and in the following year 
(1737) .when the Haiilin bacdielors were graded 
.for posts he was disqualified for a place in the 
Academy .and was ^ recommended' for. one as,- 
magistrate. . .Thus disgraced, he le,ft Peking' and 
o.fficia.ldom in .November 1737, .never to, return. ■ 
-On his way 'home in 1737 C,hHla.!i again' stopped, 
at the residence of IMa Yueli-kuan In Yangehow. 
and returned' there at least six times in.subse- , 
quent .years. ■ It- had becoro.e a practice for ,ric,li' - 
salt merchants at Yangehow to befriend needy 
scholars. The Ma family was especially famous 
for its hospitalit}^ and had among its guests 
many learned men and poets. Chffian was one 
of them, for from 1737 to 1748 he was unem- 
ployed and had to depend on writing and on 
patronage for a living. Almost annually he paid 
visits to the homes of his wealthy friends, perhaps 
to write articles for them, but mainly to solicit 
help. In 1748 he was for a few months engaged 
as^head of the Academy known as Chi-shan Bhu- 
ylian mihmm at Shaohsing, Chekiang— a 
school which derived its name from the km of 
Liu Tsung-chou If. r.]. Although Chffian was 
loved and respected by tlie students, he did not 
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continue long in the Academy because of a minor 
irregularity on the part of a high official, pre- 
sumably Governor Fang Ivuan-ch^eng fe. i?.]. 
In 1752 he and Hang Shih-chiin went together 
to Kwangtung where thej^ were each invited to 
become heads of ilcademies: Chilian of the 
Then-chang Academy and Hang of the 
Yueh-hsiu x^cademy. But in the follow- 
ing year (1753) Chffian became seriously ill and 
was compelled to leave. After 1747 he had 
suffered much from insomnia and this and other 
complications undermined his health. In 1754 
he made his last tour of Hangchow and Yang- 
chow, returning to Ningpo late in that year. 
The next spring his only son died at the age of 
thirteen (sui) . Chhian himself took ill and died, 
though not before he had edited most of his own 
writings and had entrusted them to a disciple, 
Tung Ping-ch‘un (T. 

1724-1794). This disciple arranged for the 
burial by pawning his master’s manuscripts with 
the Ma family for 100 taels, and by selling his 
collection of books to a wealthy Lu JE family of 
Ningpo— the family of Lii Chih MM (T. -^S) 
whose library, Pao-ching lou was as 

famous in Ningpo as the Pao-ching t^ang ^ of 
Lu W^n-ch‘ao [q. t’.] was famous in Hangchow. 
Chffian was survived for a year by his second 
wife, the daughter of a Manehu named Ch'im-t*ai 
(TMM EMM^ohin-shih of 1713). She 
gave birth to his only son who is referred to 
above. Thus in the course of two years Chhian 
Tsu-wang's family came to an end. And though, 
shortly before his death, he adopted the son of a 
distant cousin, the father of that jmuth squan- 
dered what remained of Chhian’s possessions. 

Some thirty w'orks are attributed to Chffian 
Tsu-wang, but of these only a few minor items 
were printed during his lifetinie, among them the 
Kuhg-cM cheng-shih4u (mentioned above) and 
the Tu-Ling chi, a small collection of 

poems written during his sojourn in Kwangtung 
and printed there in 1753. Before he died he 
edited a collection of his short works in prose, 
under the title Chi-ch‘i Hng chi, 60 

cJiilan, the manuscript of which was first kept by 
the IMa family of Yangchow and later by Hang 
Shih-chun. The disciple, Tung, to whom 
Chffian entrusted his other manuscripts, reports 
that he tried in vain to olDtain from Hang the 
manuscript of the Chi-chH t%ng chi, Tung him- 
self did not print any of his master^s works except 
one on the Classics and histories, in dialogue 
form, entitled ® Ching-shih ta<i4n, 10 
ckiian (1765). Nevertheless he edited (1776) a 


number of Chffian’s short works in prose to which 
he gave the title Chi-chH tHng chi icai-pien 
(«) , 50 cMaw, which was re-edited by another 
disciple named Chiang Hstieh-yung; (T. 

H. chu-gen of 1773).' In the years 
1795-98, when Juan Ytian [g. t’.] was commis- 
sioner of education in Chekiang, he g^ ve high 
praise (see preface to t\\t Ching-shih ia^wen) to 
the solidity of Chhian’s. writings, which Chilian 
had achieved only by hard ' work. This praise 
evoked a new interest in Chffian’s writings. In 
. 1803 Shih M^ng-chiao of Yii-yao ob- 

tained the original manuscript of the Cld-chH 
cM, comprising only 38 of the 50 cMm?, 
which he printed in 1804, together with a reprint 
of the Ching-shih ta--wen and a 7iien-p‘u of 
Chffian’s life by Tung. Soon after 1804 a scholar 
published anonymously the Cki-chH fing^-cki icai- 
pien from Tung and Chiang’s manuscripts. 
These several collections were reprinted together 
in the first series of the raMfij SsU-pu 
¥an under the collective title, fing chi, 

38 -f 10 -f 50 chiian. To them were appended 
the collected poems of Chhian, entitled Chi-chd 
tHng shih (|^) chi, 10 chmn, reproduced from a 
manuscript copy once in the possession of the 
Lu family of Ningpo. Another collection of 
Chffian’s poems is the Chu-yii Vu-yin, 

3 cton, printed in 1814, of which an annotated 
edition, entitled Cku-yu Vu-yin pu-chu (^^), 
6 chuan, appeared in 1922. 

The Chi-chd tHng<h% embodies much informa- 
tion about the resistance of the Ming loyalists 
after 1645, especially about the part played by 
the natives of Chffian’s home district, Ningpo. 
Chhian’s interest in preserving the history of the 
resistance to the Manchus in South China was 
prompted by the fact that his own ancestors had 
taken part in it. And that interest %vas doubt- 
less enhanced by the tragic experiences of Cha 
Ssti-tfing and Lii Liu-liang [qq. t;.] whose alleged 
seditious writings became the subject of much 
controversy, during Chffian’s most impression- 
able years. If his own writings had come to 
public attention during his lifetime, or even half 
a century later, he would doubtless have been 
the victim of similar persecution and his works 
would have been vigorously suppressed. The 
information he gives us of an important period 
of Chinese history we perhaps owe to the fact 
that his writings lay for so long a time in manu- 
script. The dangers incident to publication 
probably account for Hang Shih-chiin’s refusal 
to part with the manuscripts, and also perhaps 
for the loss of some of them. That there are 
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now in Ch'tian^s writings almost no remarks that 
can be interpreted as.prejiidicial to the Manchus 
is duCj no doubt, to their having been edited and 
re-edited by men who were fully aware of the 
retribution that lay in store for fearless writers. 
Though his works were thus re-edited, there is 
enough left of objective history to satisfy the 
needs of the historian. In particular, we are 
indebted to him for many biographies, life 
sketches, and epitaphs of famous men of the 
early . Ghdng period, such as Huang Tsung-hsi, 
Ku Yen-wu, Li Yung, Liu Hsien-t‘ing, Fang Pao, 
Wan Ching, Li Fu [qq. z^.j—to mention only, a 
few. In the late Chhng and early Republican 
periods when anti-Manchu feeling ran high this 
new historical data was eagerly sought by the 
reformers. Ch'iian^s interest in Huang Tsung- 
hsi led him in the years 1746-54 to assist de- 
scendants of the Huang family to edit and 
supplement the famous Swig Yuan hmeh-an 
(see under Huang Tsung-hsi). 

Among other writings of Ch'uan Tsu-wang 
may be mentioned the: 

Ha7i-shu ti4i chih c/w-f, 6 chmn^ printed about 
1804; Tu4 pieh-lu, 3 c/umn, a bibli- 

ography of apocryphal works on the Classic 
of Changes, printed about 1805 by Pao Tdng-po 
[q, z?.]; and Yimg-shang tsu-wang 

piao, a list of famous families of Ningpo, printed 
in 1814. 

The most important works compiled by Chilian 
Tsu-wang are : Hsii Yung- 

shang chH-chiu shih, 121 ckiian, a continuation of 
an earlier anthology of poets of Ningpo printed 
in 1918 and Ch‘ien Chung-chieh 

hung chi, 20 -f 7 chuan, tlie collected works of 
Chhen Su-ylieh (see under Huang Tsung-hsi), to 
which Chilian appended a nien-p^u of the author. 
Ch^uan also produced the third edition of Wang 
Ying-lin^s (see under Chhen Ta-hsin) miscellane- 
ous notes known as K^un-hmeh chi-wbi (see 
under Ho Ch'o) — the first two editions having 
been edited by Yen Jo-chii [q. y.] and Ho Ch^o. 
Ch^tian^s notes to the work appear in the ICxm- 
hstiek chi-ivtni san-chien (S^), printed in 1825 
by Weng Yllan-chfi (L*. 1750- 

1825). 

A work to which Ch^uan Tsu-wang devoted 
many years of his life is the Classic of Watenvays, 
or Shui-cking chu, of Li Tao-yuan (see under 
Cha.o I-chfing). ChHian collated the work seven 
times, comparing the texts and notes of at least 
29 different scholars of the Ming and Ch*ing 
periods — particularly the notes of Shen Ping- 
hsiin (T. MM H. younger 


brother of Shen Ping-chen, g. v.), and the notes 
of Chao I-ch'ing [q. t’.]. In consequence we have 

the ChH-chiao Shui-ching cku, 40 

ckiian, which was not quite finished when lie 
died. It was printed from old maniiscripts by 
Hsueh Fu-ch^eng [q. i?.] early in 1888, with supple- 
mentary (^IS pu-i) material in 1 chuan and a 
history of the work (ii'^t fu-lu) in 2 chiian. Of 
the three chief editions of tlie Skui-ching chu — 
those by Gh^tian, by Chao I-chfing, and by Tai 
Ch^n — Ch'uan^s is the earliest to be written, but 
the last to be printed. Ch^iiaids chief contribu- 
tion to the study of this work was his discovery 
that, owing to centuries of faulty transcription, 
certain passages of Li’s commentaries were mixed 
with the original text of the Shm-cking. He in- 
formed Chao I-chfing of his discovery and the 
two together proceeded to isolate the comments 
from the original text, thus clarifying many prob- 
lems concerning the Skui-ching cku. Ch'uan 
often exchanged notes with Ghao, and shortly 
before he died wrote a preface to Chao’s work — 
thus making it clear why there are passages in 
both works which are similar. Later Tai Chen 
made use of Chao’s notes without giving him due 
credit and thus indirectly relied also on the 
labors of Chilian (see under Ciiao I-ch6ng). 

Chilian Tsu-wang’s studio, known as Shuaiig- 
chiu shan-fang contained tlie books 

he had collected, which after liis death were pur- 
chased by the Lu family of Ningpo for the sum 
of 200 taels silver. 


[Chiang T‘ien-shu 

Chilian Hsieh-shan hsien-shexig uien-jyu (1932); 

in Bulletin of the Natioxial 
Library of Peiping, voi. Ill, nos. 1, 2; 2/68 /31a; 
3/126/17a; 16/14/22a; 17/5/82a; 31/2/7h; Chi-ciPi 
tHng-chi.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

CHXJANG-lieh Min Huang-ti, posthumous name 
of Chu Yu-chien [q. v.]. 

CHUANG, Prince. See under Viu-lu. 

CHUANG Tfing-hmg (T. d, ca, 

1660, was a native of Wu-ch'eng, Chekiang, tlie 
eldest son of Chuang Ylin-chTmg (T. 

d. 1663), a prosperous merchant of the 
town of Nan-hsiin in the Wii-ch'eng district. 
Although he became totally blind after taking 
his hsiu-is^ai degree he did not let this misfortune 
hinder him from carrying out his scholarly ambi- 
tions. In the early years of the Shun-chili 
period lie purchased from the descendants of Clui 
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Cliuang 

Kuo-cli{^n certain unpublished portions 

(consisting chiefly of biographical sketches) of 
the latter^s history of the Ming dynasty and 
gathered together a number of scholars to revise 
it and add new data covering the years 1621 to 
1644 and after. In tliis form it was entitled 
Ming-shik chi4ueh. Chiiang Tdng- 
hing himself died before the work was publisfied, 
hut his father carried it to completion. It was 
printed in Noveinijer 1660 and was at once placed 
on the market. Certain passages in it dealing 
with events before and alter 1644 alluded to the 
cuuK|iierors as still under Ming rule^ referred to 
^lanchu emperors by their personal nameSj and 
reckoned time in terms of reign titles of the 
Southern Ming princes — all acts designated by 
the new rulers as treason. Extortionists re- 
peatedly took advantage of these indiscretions^ 
threatening to bring them to the attention of the 
Court unless their lips were sealed by substantial 
sums of money. But Chuang Ydn-clV'eng re- 
fused to be intimidated, repelling in particular 
. the threats of ■ Wii Cliih-iiing a. former 

magistrate of the adjoining district of Kuei-an 
who had previoiLsly been im|>risoned for bril^ery, 
but had been released in a general amnesty. 

Undismayed, Wu reported the matter in Pe- 
king in 1661 when Oboi [q. v.] was in power and 
when tlie authorities were in a mood to press 
S!ich a case to the utmost as a ^varning to any 
recalcitrants of central and south China who still 
opposed Manchu rule. Chuang Ylm-cl6eng was 
■arrested and sent to Peking where- he. died in. 
'. prison, Janiuiry 1663 , - , When the case was closed ' 
on July 1, the Chuang family, tlie family of the 
writer of the preface, and the families of those 
scholars whose names appeared in tlie work as 
assistant compilers were nearly annihilated, 
^laies above fifteen md were executed, and their 
women and children distributed as slaves to 
Manchurian families. The printers, and those 
purchasers of the book who could be identified, 
were executed. Tlie corpses of both Chuang 
Tdng-lung and his father, as well as several others 
who were implicated, were disinterred and 
burned. >Several officials who knew of the book, 
but had not troubled to inform the Court, were 
executed. A total of some seventy persons were 
put to death and a large number w^ere exiled. 
xAII the families iiwolved had their fortunes con- 
fiscated. Three scholars who were listed as 
assistant collators— Cha Chi-tso [g. y.], Lu Chfl 
(T. b. 1614), and Fan Hsiang |E 
S (T. 35Ce, d. 1676 age 68 sm) — reported in 
1661 that they had no share in the compilation 
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and that their names were employed without 
their knowledge. They and their families were 
imprisoned, but were later released. 

Ku Yeii-wu [g. ti] in his sketch 
^ Shu FUin erdzti shih) of the lives of two 
assistant compilers, Wu Yen and P‘an ChTuig- 
ehang [qq. v.], confesses that he himself narrowly 
escaped their fate. He also had been invited to 
collaborate on the history, but did not go on with 
it ^Yhen he ivas convinced that the sponsor had 
not enough scholarship to carry on the task. 
The case is, not recorded in the Tung-kua hi (see 
under Chiang Liang-elii) and only private 
records of it are extant, but it ’was often cited by 
Chinese revolutionists prior to 1911 to arouse 
hostility against the ?ilanclms. The Mi-ngshih 
chidikh \ras banned, but a partial transcript of 
it (entitled Ming-skih chdio ^ liieh), said to 
have been made. by .Lu Pao-ehung [q. y.’j, was 
recently found in tlie home of an old SoocIhwv 
family, . and reprinted in the third' series of .the 
23 

Xan-hstm ehih (1922) 42/'ia-44/lSa 
brings togetlier all tlie most important documents 
in this case, includhig Chduin Tsii-wang’s [q, y.] 
Chiang -. Cki Hang ta-yil chi 
and Yang Feng-pa<ys (see under Juan 

ChkahilHm p^n^mo; Hsieli Kuo- 
oMn Mtg. in Lib. 

Sc. Quart. IV, 3-4, !>p. 423-7; W.M.S.C.K. l/31a- 
32b, i6/6a; Goodrich, ,L. C., The Literary Jw/nisf- 
lion of Chdendung.] 

L. C. Goobeich ... 

CHUANG Tshm-yii (T. H- 

17i9“17S8,, scholar ..and oflicial, was- a 
native of Wu-eliin, Kiangsu, member of a family 
claiming descent from the ancient philosopher, 
Chuang Chou or Cliuang-tzd (fourth 

century B. C.). His great-great-grandfather, 
Chuang T‘ing-ch‘cai (T, f|p H. 

a chin-shih of 1610), rose in his oflicial career to 
financial commissiorjer of Hu-kuang (Hunan and 
Hupeh). His father, Chuang Chu (T. 

#5 H. 1690-1759, a chin-shih of 1727), 
served from 1739 to 1741 as intendant of the 
Wen-Chffi Circuit, Chekiang. The father had 
four brothers, eacdi of wluuii led a siieccssful 
official career, namely, Chuang K^ai (T. 

H. SiT), a chin-skih of 1713; 

Chuang Yim (T, #S), a chikjen of 1720; 
Chuang Ta-chhm (T. a fu-pang 

of 1729; and Chuang Tim-hoii a 

chin-shik of 1724. Chuang Tshm-yli himself be- 
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came a cMn-shih with second highest honors 
(known as pang-yen ^R) in 1745, and his 
younger brother, Cliuang I’^'ehyiri (T. 

1723-1709), had the distinc- 
tion of being chuang-yimn^ or optimus, in the 
palace examiimtioii of 175*:!. 

Despite his liigti standing in the- regular exami- 
natioiis, Chuang Ts‘uri-yii ranked so low in 
calligraphy, at the third year examination in the 
Hanliii Academy (174S), that lie incuTred the 
imperial reproach, and was suspended from his 
position as compiler of the second class until 
1751 when this raTik was restored to him. ' As an 
oilicial he served priiieipally in an educational 
capacity’— four times i » • examiner in provineiai 
exaniinatioris (Hupeh 1752 and 1753; Chekiang 
JT56 and 1771), once in the iiietropolitan examh 
nation (1771), and four times as provincial com- 
missioiier of education (Hunan, 1753-55; Chihli, 
175Ch-58; Shantung, 1774; and Honan, 1774-76). 
He also served in tlie Iioperial Study (1752, see 
under Chang ling) and in the School for Princes. 
(1768, see imder Yiii-cheii), reaching his highest 
post in 1 7S4 wlien he was made senior vice-presi- 
dent of the lioard of Ceremonies. In the ..follow- 
ing year he became a member of the commission 
appointed by Emperor Kao-tsung to supplement 
the Lil-Ul cMng4 (see under Chang Chao). ■ ' ■ 

.. During Ms term, as inspector of education in 
Chihli (1756-58) Cliiiang Ts‘uii-yu m.ade pro- 
posals that resulted in tlie improvement of the 
examiimtiori system. V Ho memorialked that all 
licentiates' be required to register, in the' 

Board of Ceremonies,, hoping, thus to abolish the 
practice of substitutes taking the examination 
u,nder assumed names. ■ He effected similar re- 
forms in the examinations conducted for mem- 
bers of Manchu and Mongol banners. VarioUvS 
evils had also in time crept into their system, such 
as bribery, the illicit transmission of information 
to and from the examination hall, and even the 
use of pigeons as means of communication. 
When, 111 1758, Chuang conducted the examina- 
tion for bannemien on terms more strict than 
usual, his innovations precipitated a riot among 
the students. The affair was brought to the 
attention of the emperor in consequence of which 
the leaders were severely punished and the neces- 
sary reforms were instituted. In a memorial 
submitted In 1758 Chuang recommended a de- 
crease in the number of successful competitors 
permitted to receive the degree of chu-jen in 
the provincial examinations. According to his 
recommendation, which was approved, the num- 
ber then apportioned to each province was as 
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follows: for populous provinces such as Chihli, 
-.CheMang, Hu-kuang, etc., one rJm-jin for every 
twenty candidates, or two when the candidates 

■ numbered more than thirty and less than forty; 
for less populous provinces such as Shantung, 
Honan, 'etc., one for eYeiy fifteen candidates, or 
two when they numbered more than twenty-two 
and less than thirty; for the least pop'iiloiis 
provinces such as Ivwa,n.gsi, Yunnan., etc., one 
for eveiy ten candidates or two when they 
numbered more than fifteen and less than tiveiity. 
In 1786 Chuang retired on grounds of old age, 
■retaining however his highest rank. He died 
two' years later. . ' t 

.:■' . '/Cfmang'TsMn-^m w^as primarily a scholar of 
the Classics - wdiose special i.iiterest was the 
Spring and Autumn Annals. His , 'collected 
works, the' Wei-ehing choi i-slm 

(reprinted in 1882) contains fifteen titles devoted 
exclusively to the Five Classics^ the Four Books^ 
and to ceremonial nmsie. He w'as the first great 
scholar of the Clifing period ■ to stress the im.- 
■portance of the Kimg-yang commentary for a. 
'study of the Spring and Autumn Annals^ and' so 
paved the way for the revival of the chiiKem^ 

or ‘hnodern text 'SCioH historical 
' criticism. Other early expoiie.nts of this school 
-.were his grandson and pupil, Liu Feng-lU' and 
the eminent ■ .scholar, Kurig ,-T.zti-c-!ien [gg. ix]. 
The last great exponent of the. eMn-wiri: school 
was K^ang AM-wei (see iiiider T^an Ssti-tMng). ■ 
The wmrks-of Chuang Tshi,n-yu on the Spring 
and Autumn f entitled ■ ■ Ciiun^'eliiu 

cheng4z% 12 chimi;. €h^wri-ch/m chMdi 
I chuan; md ■Chhm-eMm ymhckih L 

chuaUj were first printed in, 1827.' ' On the Classic, 
of History he composed two works,, 

Shang-shu chi-ckien^ in 3 ekiian^ and Shang-shu 
shuo (^), in 1 chfmn. Although he himself 
agreed with the conclusion of AYn Jo-ehii [q. r.J 
that the so-called “ancient text^^ is a forgery, he 
contended that both the “ancient text’' and the 
“modern text” are useful for purposes of research. 

■ 'Chuang TsMn-yii had three sons: Chuang 

-Feng-yuan cM-jen of 1765; Chuang 

TMng-min mmm, chin-sMh of 1772; and 
■Chuang Hstian-ch^&i chin-shih of 1778, 

A ■ grandson, Chuang Shou-chfa (T. 

1774-1829 Jan, 27), followed in the foot- 
-steps of his grandfather and became, like him, a 
student of the classics. A nephew, Chuang Shii- 
tsu (T. H. mm. Jan. 10, 1751- 

1810), the only son of the afore-rnentioned 
Chuang PYi-yin, was a chin-shih of 1780, who 
also wrote extensively on the classics and a little 
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in the field of etymology, epigraphy, and pho- 
netics. The collected works of Chuang Shu-tsu 
were published under the title 
CMn4 i i-shii with a preface by Li Chaodo 
q, t».], dated 1837. 


[l/311/9b; 3/88/33a 6/3/8b; 

W'u-chin Yang-hit ho-chih (1886) 26 /25a; 
Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, ChHng-tai 

hsueh-shu hai-lun (1934) p. 121-132; 4/108/'24a; 
Chuang Shu-tsu, Chen-i i wH-ch^ao (23C0), 
7/7a.] 

■ Tu LlEN-CH:il 

CH^XJN Huang-ti, posthumous name of Hung-li 

CH'UNs Prince. See under I-huan. 

CH*TJNG-chen, reign title of 0hu Yu-chien 

[q^vl 

CH‘nNG-chfi (T. 2fclIJ), Oct. 13, 1820- 
1900, Aug. 26, official, father-in-law of Emperor 
Mu-tsung, was a Mongol of the Aiute 
Clan. His family belonged to the Alongol Plain 
Blue Banner. His father, Sai-shang-a 
(T. 1l|?T, d. 1875), was a ehu-jhi of 1816 who 
became known in the eighteen-twenties for his 
excellent work as a secretary of the Grand Coun- 
cil. Sai-shang-a served a long time as a Grand 
Councilor (1835-37, 1841-52) and was for a time 
a Grand Secretary (1850-52), During the First 
Anglo-Chinese War he was twice (1841, 1842) 
sent to Tientsin to supervise the defense of the 
coast. In 1851 he was made Imperial Commis- 
sioner to command the troops in Kwangsi, then 
fighting against the Taiping rebels (see under 
Hsiang Jung). Early in the following year he 
was given, as a symbol of authority, a swmrd 
which two hundred years before had belonged 
to Ebilun [q, v.]. However, for permitting many 
reverses and for allowing the rebels to move from 
Kwangsi to Hunan, he was deprived of all ranks 
and was escorted to Peking for trial. He was 
sentenced, in the spring of 1853, to imprisonment 
awaiting execution and was stripped of all his 
property. Later in the same year he w'as sent to 
Paoting to redeem himself. Gradually he was 
reinstated in officialdom and by 1861, wffien he 
retired, he was serving as lieutenant-general of a 
Banner. Nevertheless, his house in Peking was 
not restored to him. It was used in 1859 to 
house the American envoy and his suite (see 
under Kuei-liang) and in later years became the 
campus of the Tffing-w5n kuan (see under Tung 
Hsun). 
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, Chffiiig-ch‘i started out in official life by pur- 
chasing the degree of a licentiate. In 1848 he 
■ became a secretary in the. Board of Works, and a 
year ' later a cfm-jiri, ' But ■ , in ' 1853, after his 
father was arrested for failure to suppress the; 
Taiping Rebellion, he likewise was cashiered. 
He' gradually redeemed himself l)y serving under 
S^ng-ko-iin-ch‘in [q. r.] and others in defending 
Chihli against the advance of the Taiping rebels. 
In 1860 he assisted I-hsin [g. r.] to maintain order 
in Peking and was awarded the rank of secretary 
in a Board. In 1865, while serving as a clerk in 
the office of the general commandant of the 
Peking Gendarmerie, he took the metropolitan 
and palace examinations and won first honors— 
that is to say he became a cMn-sM/?. wdth the 
much-coveted title of chmng-^yilan. According 
to an unwTitten rule of the dynasty no banner- 
man should receive high honors in the civil 
service examinations, since he presumably had 
other opportunities to become an official, and 
at any rate should by tradition devote himself 
to military affairs. Thus, beginning with 
Chffing-chfi, a long-standing tradition of the 
dynasty was broken. 

After the examination Chhmg-chfi was ap- 
pointed a first-class compiler of the Hanlin 
Academy and in 1870 was made a sub-expositor. 
In 1872 Emperor Mu-tsung came of age and an 
empress was to be chosen for him from among the 
daughters of high officials. A daughter of 
Chffing-ehfi received this honor, she being later 
known as Empress Hsiao-ch6 (see under Tsai- 
chffin), also referred to as Empress Chia-shun 
As father of the Empress, Ghhmg- 
chfi was given the rank of a third class Duke, and 
his own branch of the family was elevated to the 
Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner. Late in 1873 
he was made junior vice-president of the Board 
of Revenue and in 1874 was transferred to the 
Board of Civil Appointments. 

Early in 1875 Emperor Mu-tsung died, leaving 
no son. His mother, Empress Hsiao-chfin [g. 
had never liked Empress Hsiao-ch^ and, more- 
over, was actively concerned to perpetuate her 
privileges as the Dowager Empress (see under 
Tsai-clTun and Hsiao-chfin). She adopted a 
son whom she elevated to the throne, namely, 
Emperor TAtsiing whose personal name was 
Tsai-tfien [g. v .] . To Chffing-chfi’s daughter, Em- 
press Hsiao-chc, she gave the title Empress 
Chia-shun, hoping she would be content to live 
in the background as a widow. But Empress 
Hsiao-che, in protest against this unjust treat- 
ment of herself and her husband, committed 
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suicide (March: 27, ; 1875)---"seveiity--four ' days 
after her husband^s "death.: ■ „ Some assert that 
. she d.ied m consequence of a long fast,- others, 
that she swallowed some ^metaF, ' Whatever the 
method, her action was clearly a protest against 
indignities, suffered at the hands of Hsiao-ch'in. 

As for Ch^ung-chff, he continued to serve, at 
Court. In 1878 he was acting military governor 
of Kirin, and later military lieutenant-governor 
of Jehol (1879-81), military governor of Sh^ng- 
chiog (1881- January 1884), and president of 
the Board of Revenue (1884-85) and of the Board 
of Givi! Appointments (1885-86). He retired 
ill 1886, apparently in consequence of a paralytic 
sfcroke. Four years later, -he pleaded that since 
his recovery was doubtful his dukedom and other 
posts should be taken from him. The dukedom 
was allowed to go to his son, Pao-ch‘u mm. 
Early in 1900, when Empress Hsiao-ch^in and 
Tsai-i (see under I-tsung) planned to dethrone 
Emperor T^-tsmig, a son of Tsai-i, named P'u- 
chtin (see under I-tsung), was appointed heir- 
apparent. Presumably PVchun was to in- 
herit the throne as the adopted son of Emperor 
Mu-tsung and Ch^ung-ch‘i’s daughter. Hence 
Ch^ung-ch^i was called from retirement and made 
tutor to P^u-chiin. Ch‘ung-ch'i is reported to 
have been one of the chief plotters to assist 
Tsai-i in the attempt to dispose of Emperor 
Te-tsung by any means, fair or foul. When the 
plot was delayed, owing to hints of opposition 
from some foreign Ministers in Peking, the Court 
became visibly more anti-foreign. Ch^ung-chh, 
as one of this group, took part in the Boxer 
attack on the Catholic church, Pei-t'ang 
in Peking. When the Allied troops entered 
Peking, he (now president of the Board of 
Revenue) and Jung-lu fo. y.], ffed to Paoting. 
Ch‘ung-ch^i hanged himself there on August 26, 
1900. The Court, then on its way to Shansi, 
learned of his death and ordered that he be given 
the posthumous name, W4n-chieh 

Ch'ung-chl^s son, Pao-ch'u, and many other 
members of his family committed suicide in 
Peking shortly after the Allies entered the city. 


[1/474/la; 2/58/24a; 6/33/18b; 2/52/la; |gM 
Shu-yilan chUlueh; Hsi-hsun ta-shih chi 
(see under I-hsin); Feng Shu 

K^ng-tzU hsin-hai chung4ieh hsiang- 
fsan; Chin-shih jin-wu chih (see under W5ng 
T'ung-ho); Pao WH-cking kung chi (see under 
W5n-hsiang) 10/16a.] 
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CH‘lJNG-hou '^^ (T. :®lil), Oct., 1826-1893, 
Apr., official, member of the Wanyen clan 
and of the Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner, 
was the second son of Lin-ch6ng [f . p,] and the 
younger brother of Ch'uiig-shih [g. v.]. After 
taking his chii-jen degree in 1849, he became, 
by purchase, department magistrate of Chieh- 
chou, Kansu, a' post he assumed early in 
1851. Because his brother, Ch%ng-sMh, con- 
tributed 10,000 taels to the government for 
military expenses in 1852, Ch^ung-hou was pro- 
moted to be a prefect in Honan. But after an 
audience with the emperor in 1853 he was made, 
owing to the disturbances of the time, a brigade- 
general to assist in the army of Sheng-pao (see 
under Lin F^ng-hsiang) which w’-as then com- 
bating the Taix)ing rebels. He served as intend- 
ant of the Tungchow-Yungping Circuit (1855- 
56); as intendant in charge of the conservation 
of the Yung-ting River (1856-57); and as in- 
tendant of the Chhng-yuan and Ho-chien Circuit 
(1857-58) — all three of these ^activities being in 
the province of Chihli. In 1858 he ’was ordered 
to assist Seng-kodin-ch^in [g. v] in coast defense 
at Tientsin. After a promotion to salt controller 
of Ch'ang-lu, Chihli, in 1859, he was recom- 
mended by I-hsin [g. v] in 1860 for the post of 
superintendent of trade for the three ports of 
Tientsin, Chefoo and Newchuang with residence 
at Tientsin. This post was established in 1861 
and continued until 1870, Ch^ung-hou filling it 
throughout this period. Thereafter these re- 
sponsibilities devolved on the governor-general 
of Chihli, who concurrently held the title of 
superintendent of trade for the northern ports. 
During the period (1861-70) when Ch‘ung-hou 
was in office at Tientsin, treaties and trade regu- 
lations Avere made with several nations under his 
direction — among them being treaties with Den- 
mark, Holland and Spain in 1863, with Belgium 
in 1865, with Italy in 1866, and with Austria 
in 1869. 

In the summer of 1870 there occurred the 
unfortunate incident known as the Tientsin 
Massacre. After the Anglo-French campaign 
in North China in 1858-60 Tientsin was opened 
as a*port of trade, and Catholic missionaries 
under French protection built there a church 
and an orphanage conducted by Sisters of Char- 
ity. A rumor gained currency that missionaries 
extracted human hearts and eyes for magical 
purposes. In the spring of 1870 the city was 
plagued with some cases of kidnapping and at the 
same time several children in the orphanage died 
of infectious diseases. Feeling against the in- 
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stitiition grew, and before long a Chinese servant 
of the clinrcii was accused of kidnapping. The 
local authorities took up the matter with the 
church and the French consulate, and finally 
it was brought to the attention of Gli*ung-hou. 
By June 21 the people were so aroused that the 
church v/as besieged by a mob. On the same 
day a meeting was arranged between ClFung- 
lioii and Fontanier the French consul. 

Before discussion could proceed, Fontanier lost 
his temper and used his pistol. The meeting 
broke up witliout a conciliation. In disregard, 
of Ch^ung-hou^s advice to remain in seclusion 
for a while, Fontanier ventured on the streets, 
■Near .the church where the mob spirit was. run- 
ning high he met the prefect of Tientsin, Liu 
Chieh Once again Fontanier drew his 

pistol and shot, wounding one of Liu’s servants. 
Seeing this, the mob became infuriated, set the 
church on fire and killed the consul, two priests, 
ten Sisters of Charity and a score or more of 
Chinese servants. While the French charge 
d’affaires, ■ ■ Eochechouart ^ was . waiting 

for instructions from his government, Tseng 
Kuo-fan [g. r.], then governor-general of Chihli, 
stationed at Panting, was ordered to go to Tientsin 
to take personal charge of the situation. By 
October, sixteen Chinese convicted as the mur- 
derers w^ere executed, and Chhing-hou was ap- 
pointed envoy to France to convey China’s 
apology. 

Ch‘ung-hou was thus the first Chinese envoy 
sent to the W"est, not counting those who had 
previously accompanied Burlingame (see under 
Tung Hsun), Leaving Peking after an audience 
on October 25, 1870, he sailed from Shanghai 
on November 16 and arrived at Marseilles on 
January 25, 187L As the Franco-Prussian War 
was then going on and Paris was beseiged, he 
stopped at Bordeaux, the temporary seat of the 
government. Unable to obtain an audience 
with President Thiers, he proceeded, after several 
months, to England to attend the South Kensing- 
ton Exposition. By the middle of September he 
■was in New York planning to go back to China 
by way of the Pacific, In the meantime the 
French government communicated with the 
Chinese government and Ch^ung-hou was ordered 
to return to France. By October 5 he had re- 
turned; the interview with Thiers took place on 
November 23 and Ch^ung-hou had an oppor- 
tunity to deliver China’s expression of regret. 
Having fulfilled his mission, he set sail, arriving 
at Shanghai on January 26, 1872, 

Upon reporting at the capital, Ch^ung-hou was 


appointed senior vice-president of the Board of 
War and served concurrently in the Tsiiiig-li 
Yameii. When on June 29, 1873 the first im- 
perial audience was granted to the foreign minis- 
ters ill Peking, CIPung-Iicm, being a member of 
the Tsung-li Yamen, took part in the ceremony. 
When Ch%ng-sMh died at his post as military 
governor of Mukden in 1876, Ch^ung-liou was 
appointed to act in place of his deceased brother. 
With Ch‘ung4ioii as cliief editor a work on the 
ordinances of Mukden, entitled 
Shing-eMng tien-chih pei-k/ao^ in 8 cMan^ was 
compiled, and printed in 1878. In the suniiiier 
of the same je&r he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to Bussia. ■ .■ 

Tso Tsung-t^ang [g. ii] having succeeded in 
1878 in tranquilizing the whole of Chinese Tur-. 
kestan, the Chinese government informed Russia 
that China was ready to take over the adminis- 
tration of Kuidja and the territory of Hi whicli 
Russia occupied in 1871 '(see under Tso.Tsimg- 
t%ng. and Tseng Chi-tse). Hence Clibmg-hoii 
■was sent on a special mission to negotiate for the. 
return of. Hi, Arriving at St. Petersburg on 
December 31, 1878, lie had an audience with the 
Tzar (Alexander II) and presented his credentials 
on January 20, 1879. Various conferences were 
held, ' chiefly between Gh^ung-hou and Butzow 
(see under Ts5ng Chi-ts^). By the latter part' 
of September negotiations came to a close and 
the terms of a treaty were agreed upon. As the 
Tzar and his high officials were then on their 
customary summer vacation at Livadia on the 
Black Sea, Chffirig-hou left for that place on 
September 23. This treaty, known thereafter as 
the Treaty of Livadia-— consisting of 18 articles 
with a set of trade regulations of 17 articles, and 
two special protocols, one concerning Aigun, the 
other concerning the cost of Russian occupation 
— was signed on October 2. Assuming that his 
mission was fulfilled, Chhing-hou left St. Peters- 
burg for China October 11, entrusting his first 
secretary, Shao Yu4ien (T. ^ (4'^)# 

d. 1901, chii-jin of 1865), with further responsi- 
bilities in Russia. The treaty, however, en- 
countered obstacles in China. From the 
moment its terms became known opinion in 
official circles was unfavorable. The treaty was 
regarded as a failure — invchfing diminution of 
Chinese territory and unfavorable trade con- 
cessions. Memorials denouncing Chffing4iou 
and the treaty — among them one by Chang 
Chih-tung [q, v.] — poured into Court. On Janu- 
ary 2, 1880 an imperial edict was issued stating 
that the prevailing denunciation of Chbmg-hou 
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for al'jmptiy leaving l.iissia without Imperial', 
consent j and the terms of the treaty he had 
amiiigedj, be made the 'subject of serious.' discus- ■ 
sion. Two days .later the Russian. charg4 d'af- '■ 
faireSj Koyaader protested.' On Janu- 

ary 17 another edict was proiniilgated, dismissing 
Ci'diing-hou from office and handing liim over to 
the Board of Punishments. Soon other foreign 
representatives in Peking filed protests.' On. 
February W . the Chinese goveriinient issued a 
declaration renouncing the Treaty of Livadia. 
On March 3 Ghffing-hoii was sentenced to im- 
prisonment awaiting decapitation, ' ; Meanwhile 
Tseng Ghi-tsf^j then minister to England and ' 
France^ was appointed minister to Russia with a ■ 
view to reopening the' negotiations. ■ On the 
recommendation of Tscmgj Chffing-hou’s sentence 
of decapitation was commuted to imprisonment. 
Some Western sources declare that his life was in 
reality spared owing to a personal message, .sent 
by Queen Victoria to the Empress Dowager, 
After making a contribution of 300,000 taels to 
the govenimenPs , military expenses (1884) 
Chffiiig-hou was released.' In the winter of that 
year, on the occasion of the Empress Dowager^s 
fiftieth birthday, he . w’as permitted to ' present, 
along with the other officials, his personal felici- 
tations, and was given a rank two grades' lower 
than Ms original rank. ■ Thereafter he lived in 
obscurity until his death. ■ 


[l/452/2}>; Allen, Young 
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To Lien-chIi 

CH‘UNG-shih (T. H. :P|ll, 

Aug. 26, 1820-1876, Dec. 4, official, was the elder 
son of Liii-chffiig [g. ?;.] of the Wanyen (^j®) 
clan and the Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner. 
Though reared in a family of affluence, Chffing- 
shih was exceptionally modest and studious. 
In 1850 he became a chin-shih and was selected a 
bachelor of the Hanlin Academy, graduating 
two years later as a compiler. He was speedily 
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■ promoted.', and in two years (1854) became acjting 
senior, vice-president of the Board of Revenue. 
Such rapid advaneernent was perhaps due to the 
fact that he had coiitriinited several times to tlie 
greatly depleted iiatioiial treasury wdiere shortage 
of revenue even threatened the regular ijaymenfc 
of salaries, to go^’onime'iit officials. For six 
'mon.ths in 1854-55 he was sent to investigate a 
case of corruption m-Szechm’-an, and after return- 
ing to Peking early i.ii 1855, ivas made (in June) 
■junior vice-president of the Board of Works. 
But scarcely, tw’o months' had elapsed lief ore he 
'was accused of favoring one of his servants in a 
legal case and was degraded — an incident that 
retarded ^ his official career for three years. 

In 1858 he w-as recalled as a stib-direcf<»r of tlie 

■ Court 'of, the Imperial Stud and in tlie following 
year, after being made a sul>ehaiiceilor of tlie 
Grand .Secretariat, .was appointed imperial resi- 
dent in Tibet. ■ At that time the Taipiiiig Rebel- 
lion was raging i:n .South, Ch,i,iia and cfimmiinica- 
tions ' between ■ Szecliivan and Tibet %vere 
interrupted by the aborigines. Early 1860 he 

.went to Chengtu,' S 2 !echw’’aii, .'where he was de- 

■ tained ' by ,■,■ imperial order ■ to investigate 

accusations against the governor-general of the 
province, Tseng- Wang-yen #’0® (T. IHIL, 
H. chin-shih of 1822). TJie accusations 

were substantiated and 'Tseng wras discharged. 
Chffing-shili then;:' served as acting governor- 
general , of Szechwan and at once directed the 
defense of the provincial capital against the 
bandits that were swarming in Szechwan and 
neighboring provinces. He did much to stiffen 
the morale of the provincial troops who gradually 
subdued some of the insurgents and recovered 
several districts. ■ W,h.en Lo Ping-chang 
arrived at Chezigtu as governor-general in Octo- 
ber 1861, Chhing-shih was made Tartar General 
of the garrison at Chengtu, a post he held until 
he returned to Peeking (1871) . During this term 
in office he helped to stabilize and maintain order 
in Szechwan and the vicinity— taking part In 
the capture of vShih Ta-k^ai [g. p,] and other 
insurgent leaders, clearing Kwreichow of bandits 
(see under T‘ang Chiiing), and settling several 
cases involving conflict between the Catholic 
missionaries (see under Li Hung-chang) and the 
people of Yu-yang, Szechwan, and Tsun-i, 
Kweichowv 

In 1871 Chffing-shih was granted his request 
to return to Peking and was appointed lieuten- 
ant-general of the Mongol Bordered White 
Banner, Two years later he served as acting 
military lieutenant-general of Jehol where, with 
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the help of TvSO Pao-kuei (see under Sung Ch%g) 
who was then a major, he exteraiinated a large 
body of bandits. In 1874 Ch^ung-shih was made 
president of the Board of Punishments and was 
sent to investigate several cases of corruption at 
Shaiiliaikuan. In the following year he was 
dispatched to Sheng-ching (Mukden) to stop 
the activities of bandits and was made acting 
military governor of Sheng-ching, a post he 
held until his death. During his term at 
Mukden he subdued many bands of robbers 
and reformed the civil administration. He was 
canonized as W^n-chdn 
Ch'ung-shih wrote his own nien-p'u, entitled 
TH-an nien-p^u^ and a volume of 
poems, entitled Shih-chai shih-chi. 

These two works, also known as 
Wan-yen Wtn-chHn hung ch% were printed by his 
son, Sung-sMn (T. fj&H H. ®lll, 1841- 

1891), chm-shih of 1868 and a corrector of the 
Hanlin Academy, who served as president of the 
Board of Punishments during the years 1889-91. 

l2/52/37a; T'i-an nien-p^u.] 

Fang Chao-ying 
CH*UNG-te, second reign-title of Abahai fo. t;.]. 
COXINGA, See under Cheng Ch^eng-kung. 

CXJYEN (fUii), 1580-1615, Sept.-Oct., 

was the eldest son of Nurhaci [q, 2 \]. His mother 
was Hahana Jacing (see under Nurhaci), who 
likewise gave birth to Daisan [q, y.], and to a 
daughter who married Hohori [g. y.]. Cuyen 
was at first given the title a Mongolian 
word for ^prince/ In 1598 he and several gen- 
erals were sent with a thousand men to subdue 
the Anculakfi tribe northeast of Hetu 

Ala. After taking twenty forts and capturing a 
large number of men and animals, Cuyen re- 
turned in triumph and was given the title, Hung 
Baturu — hence the references to him 

in Chinese accounts as Hung-pa-t‘u 
In 1607 he and Surhaci [g. y.] and DaiSan were 
sent to Fio hoton near present Hun- 

ch^un, Kirin, to remove a tribe of settlers to Hetu 
Ala on the pretext that the tribe was oppressed 
by Bujantai [g. y.] of Ula. Surhaci, who had 
given two of his daughters in marriage to Bu- 
jantai, did not want to cause trouble with Ula 
and tried to prevent the expedition from being a 
success. But Cuyen and DaiSan %vent on with 
the removal of the Fio tribe and fought bravely 
against Bujantai who rose to protect his domain. 


Cuyen 

Cuyen and DaiSan won the battle while Surhaci 
watched from a distance. For his bravery Cuyen 
was given the title, Arhatu tumen 
±M, later translated as Kuang-itieh 
(^'resourceful strategist’ 0* In 1608 he and Amin 
[g. y.] again invaded Ula and took a mountain 
fortress. 

About this time (1608-13) Cuyen, as the eldest 
son of Nurhaci (the son of his first wife) and a 
veteran of many wars, was a very powerful 
prince. Graduafiy his father gave him some 
responsibilities in government, probably chiefly 
in civil affairs,' 'But Cuyen was selfish,, and 
treated his brothers and cousins unkindly. 
Finally several of the princes — Abahai, Mang- 
giiltai [gg. y.], Daisan, and Amin in particular- 
sent separate pleas to Nurhaci asking that 
Cuyen be curbed ; and pointing out, among other 
injustices, his unfair division of booty. Nurhaci 
severely reprimanded Cuj^eii and ordered him 
to be more considerate of his brothers. When in 
1612 Nurhaci set out on an invasion of Ula he 
left Daisan at Hetu Ala to assist Cuyen, or per- 
haps to watch him. Early in the following year 
Nurhaci again invaded Ula and in a few days con- 
quered that territory. But while he was away he 
received secret reports that Cuyen had treason- 
ous plans and had employed charms against the 
whole family. Nurhaci %vas infuriated and only 
refrained from ordering the outright execution of 
Cuyen on the ground that he was the eldest son. 
But Cuyen w^as placed in confinement and died 
in prison two years later. According to his 
official biography, he was executed. A con- 
temporary Ming account (probably based on 
hearsay) asserts that Cuyen was sentenced to 
die because he advised his father against an 
aggressive policy toward China. 

After the elimination of Cuyen his opponents- - 
Daisan, Amin, Manggilltai, and Abahai- • 
jointly assisted Nurhaci in the administration. 
As long as Nurhaci lived these four beile co- 
operated well and the country was prosperous. 
Nurhaci’s experience with Cuyen, and later with 
the four beile, probably gave him the idea of 
dividing the authority after his death among 
eight princes who would rule jointly under a 
nominal emperor. 

Cuyen was made a beile as early as 1598, but 
after his transgressions he was deprived of that 
rank. His third son, Nikan (d. 1652, g. ?;.), 
won for himself the rank of a prince of the first 
degree. Cuyen’s eldest son, Dudu (tfS#*, 
1597-1642), was at first a taiji and was made a 
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heile about 1626. Dudu took part in several 
campaigns of the Then-ts^ung period (1627-36) 
and also participated in the civil administration. 
In 1636 he was made a prince of the third degree 
with the designation, An-phng 
Dudu’s eldest son, Durhu ( 1615 - 1655 ), 

was also a prince of the third degree. A descend- 
ant of Durhu, named Kuang-yti (T. 
d. 1900), -was posthumously given the rank of a 
prince of the fourth degree after he committed 
suicide in 1900 wdien Peking fell to the Allies. 
A grandson of Dudu, named Sunu [g. t^.], was 
converted to the Catholic faith. 


[1/222/la,* 2/3/12b; ChHng T‘ai-tsu Wu’-huang-ti 
shih4u (see under Nurhaci); 

Tsung-shih Wartg Rung kung-chi piao-chuan 
9/7a; Ch^ing Huang-shih ssit-p'u; 

Man-ckou lao-tang piAu (see under Nurhaci).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

D 

DAHAI jSt®, d. 1632, age 38 isui)^ of the Plain 
Blue Banner, belonged to a family that had long 
been settled in Giolca, home of Desiku (see under 
Anfiyanggll), the granduncle of Nurhaci [q, i>.]. 
His grandfather and his father early entered the 
service of Nurhaci where Dahai had opportunity 
to learn Chinese as well as Manchu. He de- 
voted himself to study, and after he came of age 
was put in charge of written communications 
with the Ming government and with Korea, 
involving the preparation of Chinese texts. His 
knowledge of the Chinese language was so 
valuable that when condemned to death in 1620, 
for being intimate with and receiving presents 
from a maid-servant, he was reprieved by 
Nurhaci on the ground that he could not be 
spared. Nurhaci commissioned him to translate 
into Manchu, in the system of writing developed 
by Erdeni [g. ?;.] and others, the sections re- 
lating to the penal code in the 
Ta Ming huiAien and two works on military 
science — the Su-shu (an edition of 1704 

is extant) and the SanAiieh. When the 

Wen Kuan, or Literary Office, was established 
under Nurhaci^s successor (see under Abahai) 
Dahai %vas appointed with four others to con- 
tinue the translation of Chinese works. In 1629 
and 1630, when the Manchu attack penetrated 
the Great Wall and reached the gates of Peking 
(see under Man Kuei), he was responsible for the 
proclamations and messages in the Chinese 
language. On the completion of some of his^ 


translations in 1630 he was given a minor heredi- 
tary rank, being the first of the non-military 
officials ever to be so honored. In the following 
year he was given the title, haksi^ or ^'teacher’h 
Dahai systematized the jManchu written 
language, classifying the words according to 
Mongol practice under twelve types of opening 
S 5 dlables shih-er tzH-tou). These 

types w^ere differentiated according^ as they 
ended in a simple vowel, a diphthong in i (erf, 
ui, etc.), a diphthong in o (ao, eo etc.), or in 
one of the nine consonants, r, n, ng, ife, s, 6, I, 
and m. In 1632, with the encouragement of 
Abahai [g. y.], he made some improvements in 
the Manchu writing which had been borrowed 
from the Mongol in 1599. Since in that script 
no distinction was made between a and e, o 
and Uj or h, g, and k, the correct reading of a 
word could be determined only from the context. 
Translations from the Chinese, as done by Dahai 
and others, showed the inadequacy of this 
medium, particularly for the transliteration of 
personal and place names. A system of dia- 
critical marks was therefore added, consisting of 
a dot placed to the right of a letter to distinguisli 
e from a, u from o, and g from k, and a small 
circle in the same position to distinguish h from 
k. After the introduction of these improve- 
ments the earlier unpointed manuscripts were 
referred to as documents without circles or dots 
iou ch‘uan Hen laoAang). Some 
thirty volumes of these have been found in the 
Palace Museum, accompanied by translations 
into the “modern” pointed script made during 
the Chfien-lung period. Dahai invented - in 
addition a few new signs for the representation 
of unusual Chinese sounds like is and s&u. 
Equipped with these tools, the Literary Office 
commenced translations of Mencius; the 
m Kang-<Men huiAsmn compiled by Wang 
Shih-ch^n (see under Ch^en Chi-ju) ; the 
San-kuo chih; and a supposedly ancient treatise 
on military science, the Liu-fao. But 

the work of translation had not gone far when 
Dahai died in 1632 at the age of thirty-eight 
(sui). He was granted the posthumous name 
Weii-ch^eng in 1636, and his services were 
commemorated by a tablet erected in 1669. 
The translation of the Kang-ckien hui-tsuun 
was printed in 1664 in 80 volumes 


[l/234/2bj 2/4/lOa; 3/1 /14a; 4/3/20b; ll/3/20b; 
34/175/3a; Man-chou laoAang piAu (see under 
Nurhaci) Jl/8b; Wylie, Chinese Researches 
(1897) pp. 253-271; Union Catalogue of Manchu 
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Books in the Nai. Lib. of Peiping and the Palace 
Museum (1933) pp. 33, 36; Fuchs, Walter, Beitr&ge 
zuT Mandjurischen Bibliographie und Literatuf 
(1936) p. 40 fT.] 

Geobge a. Kennedy 

BAlgAW' ft#, Aug. 19, 1583-1648, Nov. 25, 
the first Prince Li was the second son 

of Nurhaci [g. V.], founder of the Ch‘mg Dynasty. 
At first DaiSan held the rank of Hohi Beile 
WMMWi, the highest that a Manchu prince 
could have before 1636, In 1607 he distin- 
guished himself by assisting Surhaci and Cuyen 
[qq. V.] in a battle against the Ula tribe, and for 
reward received the title, Giiyen Batura 
mm (‘‘exploring hero”). Hence in Chinese 
accounts he is sometimes referred to as Kuei- 
yung-chieh In 1613 he was again 

prominent in warfare against the Ula. In 1616, 
when Nurhaci selected four men a-s beile of 
special rank to assist him in the administration, 


■■ [f . v.]. ' ■ : , Thus Abahai :and his, descendants owed 
their accession to the throne to DaiSan. 

It seems that Dai§an' never claimed power for 
himself. In. 1643 he led a council of princes to 
appoint Jirga.lang .and' Dorgon as co- 

regents ■ during Emperor' SMh-tsu’s minority. 
In 1644 he followed Dorgon to Peking where he ■ 
died four years later. , He was not accorded any 
special posthumous honors sucit as he deserved, 
except that the sum of 10,000 taels instead of 
the usual 5,000 was given his family for his 
funeral and that a tablet ■ was erected to his 
memory.. His work' for the dynasty and the 
Imperial Family was more appreciated by later 
emperors. In 1671 he w’’as given by Emperor 
Sheng-tsu the posthumous name Lieh In 
1754 Emperor Kao-tsung ordered that his name 
be celebrated in the Temple of Princes at Muk- 
den. In 1778, Emperor Kao-tsung lauded him 
and Jirgalang, Dorgon, Haoge and Yoto [qq. ??.] 
for their illustrious exploits in the establisliment 


the first place w^as given to DaiSan, the other 
places being filled by Amin, Manggiiltai, and 
Abahai [qq. v.]. From 1618, when the cam- 
paign against China began, until 1622 Dai§an 
was the leading general and, as captain of the 
Plain Red Banner, played an important part 
in the capture of Fushun (1618), in the great 
victory at Sarhu (1619), and in the occupation 
of Bhen-yang (1621). In 1621 he and the other 
three ranking beile took turns monthly as assist- 
ants to Nurhaci in the direction of national 
affairs. Five years later, when Nurhaci died, 
Dai§an used his influence to make the princes 
and generals agree to Abahai’s accession to the 
throne. However, he and Manggfiltai and 
Amin continued to take turns as assistant 
administrators until 1629. Thereafter their 
power was gradually curtailed (see under 
Abahai). 

In the meantime DaiSan took part in most of 
the campaigns of Abahai against China (1629- 
34). By 1636 Abahai assumed the title of 
emperor-~so successful was he in centralizing 
the power in his own hands. DaiSan was given 
the rank of a prince of the first degree with the 
designation Li (see above) plus the title “Elder 
Brother’^ (%). In 1643 Abahai died and there 
w^as a conspiracy of princes to make Dorgon 
[q, sy.] emperor instead of Abahai’s son, Fu-lin 
(g, v.j Emperor Shih-tsu) . Again Dai§an decided 
the issue by supporting Fu-lin and by exposing 
the conspirators — including his own son, Soto 
(see under Dorgon), and his grandson, Adali 
(see under Lekedehun), eldest son of Sahaliyen 


of the dynasty and ordered that their names be 
celebrated in the Imperial Ancestral Temple. 
At the same time the princedoms of these five 
heroes, as well as those of Dodo [g. t?.], Surhaci, 
and Lekedehun, w^ere given rights of perpetual 
inheritance. The designation of Daisan’s prince- 
dom, which, after his death, had been twice 
altered (see under Mandahai and GiyeSu), was 
then restored to Li, and the inheritor ranked 
higher in the Court ceremonies than any other 
prince. 

DaiSan had. eight sons. The seventh, Manda- 
hai, inherited the first degree princedom %vhich 
passed to his son. But in 1659 the princedom 
was taken from Maiidahai^s branch of the family 
and given to Daisan's grandson, Giyesii, w^hosf 
descendants held it till the close of the dynast 
(see under Chao-lien). Of the other sons of 
Daisan the eldest, Yoto, founded the prince- 
dom, K‘o-ch‘in and the third, 

Sahaliyen, held the rank of Prince Ying 
3E). Sahaliyen son, Lekedehun, was the 
founder of the princedom, Shun-ch‘eng mm- 
DaiSan^s fourth son, Wakda (d. 1652), 

held the rank of a prince of the second degree 
with the designation, Chfien . He was 

canonized as Hsiang but his princedom was 
not accorded the right of perpetual inheritance. 

[l/222/6a; 2/1/la; 3/1^ 3/la; 

ChHng Euang-shih ssu-p'u; Chao-lien [g. u.], 
Hsiao-Ving tsa~lu; Hauer, H., K^ai-kuo fang4ueh.] 

Geoeqe a. Kennedy 





Dodo 

BOBO Apr. 2, 1614-1649, Apr. 29, the 

first Prince Yti (Yii Clihn-wang 
known in his day as Shili Wang +1., was the 
fifteenth son of Nnrhaci [g. t>.] and commander 
of .the Bordered White Banner. He was the 
youngest of three sons born to Empress Hsiao- 
lieh [g. v.], his eider brothers being Ajige and 
Dorgon [qq. ?>.]. At first he was given the rank 
of a prince of the third degree, but in 1636 
was. elevated to a Ch^in-wang or prince of the 
first degree with the designation, Yii. Like 
his brothers, he assisted Abahai [g. t;.] in various 
campaigns against the Chinese, the Mongols 
and the Koreans. In 1639 he was degraded for a 
minor offense, but in 1642 was made a prince of 
the second degree for his share in the taking of 
Sung-shan and ("hin-chou (see under Hung 
Gh^^ng-ch'ou). When the ]\Iaiich.u . army under 
Dorgon entered Peking Dodo was again made a 
prince of the first degree, given the title of 
Ting-kuo Ta Chiang-chiin . .and. 

placed in command of an army to conquer more 
territory. He advanced through Honan to 
Shensi while Ajige led another army to the same 
province along a northern route. Dodo re- 
l>eatedly defeated the forces of Li Tzh-ch'eng 
[g. t?.] and finally (early in 1645) won a decisive 
battle over him at T^ung-kuan, Shensi. Late in 
1644 he was ordered to proceed southward to 
Nanking where the Ming Prince, Chu Yu-sung 
[g, had set up his Court. He succeeded 
in breaking through the Ming defenses north of 
the Yangtze River, and entered Nanking on 
June 8, 1645, continuing to break down the 
opposition in Kiangnan and Chekiang. After 
Hung Ch'eng-ch^ou and Lekedehun [gg. t?.] took 
over the government at Nanldng Dodo returned 
to Peking where he was given the new designa- 
tion, Prince T5-yu In 1646 he was 

ordered to subdue the Sunid Mongols who had 
rebelled and gone over to the Khalkas (Outer 
Mongolians). Dodo won several battles over 
the Sunid rebels and pursued them to the 
Keruiun and Tula Rivers. Although the 
Tushetu Khan sent twenty thousand men to the 
rescue of the Sunids, the latter were badly 
defeated. Several years later the Sunids and the 
Tushetu Khanate became submissive and began 
again to pay tribute. Dodo returned to Peking 
in October 1646, and was personally met outside 
the city gate by the youthful Emperor Shih-tsu. 
In 1647 he was made assistant regent to succeed 
Jirgalang [g. z;.], and died two years later of 
smallpox. 

When Dorgon was posthumously condemned 
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for treason (1651), Dodo, who was his irelative, 
w’^as also posthumously condemned a year later, 
and reduced to a Clitin-wang S|!S, or prince of 
the second degree. In 1671 his grandnephew, 
Emperor Sheng-tsii, canonized him as T%ng 
and when Emperor Kao-tsung, in 1778, re- 
evaluated the merits and demerits of the princes 
w4io founded the dynasty, Dodo was post- 
humously restored to a prince of the first degree 
and his name was entered in the Imperial An- 
cestral. Temple. 

Dodo’s second son, Doni (d. 1661, post- 
humous name SiSl), at first succeeded his 
father as a prince of the first degree with the 
designation Hsin but in 1652 he was reduced 
to a Cliun-wang, a rank which in 1661 was 
inherited by his second son, Oja (d. 1702). 
Doni took part in the conquest of Kweichow and 
Yunnan (see under Hung Ch^lng-ch^ou). In 
1690 Oja served under Ch^ang-ning [g. v.] in the 
campaign against Galdan [g. y.], and took part 
ill subsequent wars. The rank of Hsin Chiin- 
wang passed on to tivo of Oja’s sons and then to 
his grandson. In 1778 the rank was once more 
'given the designation Yti Chhn-wang in memory 
of Dodo, and with it tlie privilege of perpetual 
inheritance. Thereafter Dodo’s branch of the 
Imperial Clan became known as one of the Eight 
Great Families (see under Dorgon). 

The novel, Chien4ieh yin-yxmn 

(printed 1914-15), deals ivith the alleged mar- 
riage of Dodo to a Chinese widow, nie Liu #]. 
The story is probably based on one recounted in 
the small work, Kuo-hsii cMh^ written about 1673 
(see under Bolo). There, too, a prince is said 
to have married a Chinese widow, but the 
evidence points to Bolo [g. y.] as the prince in 
question, and not Dodo. 

The residence of Dodo and his descendants 
in Peking — ^known as Yu-wang fu was 

on the site of the present Peking Union Medical 
College. 

[l/224/8aj i/524/12b; 1/526/lb; 2/2/14b; 3/#, 
5/la; Hsiao-shno yUeh pao, vol. V, 

no. 5, vol. VI, no. 4 (1914-15); W.M.S.C.K., 
19/15a.i 

Faug Chao-ying 

DORGON Nov. 17, 1612-1650, Dec. 

31, the first Prince Jui was the four- 

teenth son of Nurhaci [g. v.]. His mother, 
Empress Hsiao-lieh [g. z?.], gave birth to three 
of Nurhaei’s sons, the other two being Ajige 
and Dodo [gg. v,]. The terms of Nurhaci’s 
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will are not clearly known. He may have 
designated the youthful Dorgon as heir, the 
eider son, Daisaii [q, to act as regent until 
Dorgon reached maturity. More probably he 
ordered the seven or eight princes, each of whom 
was then in control of a Banner (see under 
Niirhaci), to elect one of their number as nominal 
ruler. At the same time a Banner was assigned 
to each of the three sons of Empress Hsiao-iieh, 
thus creating a powerful combination. The 
princes then in power — Dalian, Amin, Mang- 
giiltai, and Abahai [qq. ?;.] — fearing that with 
Empress Hsiao-lieh as a co-ordinating factor 
the coalition of her three sons would become too 
strong, forced her to commit suicide. Before 
her death she pleaded with the princes to look 
after Dorgon and Dodo who were then both in 
their teens. 

When Abahai began to rule jointly with the 
other three poxrerful princes, he made Dorgon 
and Dodo Hohi Beile (princes of the highest 
order) and gave each a Banner— -Dorgon ’s being 
the Plain White and Dodo’s the Bordered White. 
The elder brother, Ajige, was not given a banner, 
but received several 7iiru from the two White 
Banners. As Dorgon and Dodo were both 
young Abahai treated them well and they in 
turn gave him their loyal support. Dorgon 
accompanied the troops in almost every cam- 
paign in the T^ien-ts^ung period (1627-36). 
In 1628 he exhibited bravery in the war against 
the Chahar Mongols and •was given the title 
of Mergen daicmg, or “Wise Warrior”. In 1635 
he was assisted by Yoto and Haoge fog. v.] in 
subduing the Mongols of Chahar. When Abahai 
proclaimed himself emperor (1636) he made 
Dorgon a prince of the first degree with the 
designation Jui (see above). 

In 1638 Dorgon was given the title, Feng- 
ming Ta Chiang-chtin and was 

made commander of one of the two armies that 
invaded China — the other being led by Yoto. 
These armies raided more than forty cities in 
Chihli and Shantung (including Tsinan and 
Tientsin) and returned to Mukden in 1639 with 
much booty and many captives. A year later 
Dorgon supervised the cultivation of land at 
I-chou. Then followed the long siege of Sung- 
shan and Chin-chou, the fall of which in 1642 
extended the Manchu territory almost to the 
Great Wail. In 1643, when Abahai died, the 
choice of a successor again became a problem. 
At first Daisan named Abahai’s eldest son, 
Haoge, but the latter declined and left the 
conference. Ajige and Dodo wanted Dorgon 
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to take the throne, but Dorgon declined on the 
ground that acceptance would be an act of dis- 
loyalty to the deceased emperor who had 
brought him up. The issue was finally settled 
■when many generals who had fought under 
Abahai and loved liim as their commander 
declared that they wanted one of Abahai’s sons 
on the ■ throne. Thus Abahai’s ninth ' son, 
Fu-lin ig. then only six am, w^as proclaimed 
emperor, with Dorgon and Jirgalang :[g.. t;.] 
as co-regents. Yet even after the entire court 
had taken an oath of allegiance to the throne, 
two princes — Adali (see under Lekedehun) and 
Soto second son of Daisan, conspired 

to make Dorgon emperor. But Dorgon a’nd 
Daisan exposed the conspirators and liad them 
executed. 

Presently the fall of Peking to Li Tzti-ch^eng 
[q. 2 >.] became known in Mukden and, on the 
advice of Fan Wen“Ch‘eng [q. t’.], Dorgon per- 
sonally led an army into China. The surrender 
of Wu San-kiiei [q. v.] gave the Manchus an easy 
victory over Li Tzii-chTmg, and Dorgon entered 
Peking on June 6, 1644. He was met by some 
Ming officials who paid their respects, as they 
had to the rebel leader, Li Tz'u-ch^^ng. Dorgon 
lived for a time in the Palace, but later moved 
southeast of the Palace to a smaller court which 
in Ming times was known as Nan-ch^eng 
Active and farsighted, Dorgon enlisted the help 
of many Chinese, including F^ng Chffian and 
Hung Ch^6ng-ch^ou [qq, v,]j in the conduct of 
the government. He sent troops in pursuit of 
Li Tzfi-ch^eng, and in other ways laid the founda- 
tions of the new dynasty. On October 19 
Fu-lin entered the palace in Peking and eleven 
days later was proclaimed Emperor of China. 
During the first seven years of Fu-lin’s reign 
the government was directed by Dorgon who 
had supreme power and was called “Regent 
Uncle” a title altered in 1645 

to “Imperial Regent Uncle” 

Under Dorgon’s direction the provinces of 
Shensi, Honan and Shantung were occupied, 
and in 1645 Kiaiignan, Kiangsi, Hupeh, and part 
of Chekiang were added to the throne (see under 
Ajige and Dodo). In 1646 Szechwan and 
Fukien were conquered (see under Haoge and 
Bolo). Although the Southern Ming forces 
succeeded in 1648 in recovering part of their 
territory, they were soon routed and restricted 
to the southwestern provinces (see under Chu 
Yu-lang and Chffi Shih-ssfi). A rebellion of the 
Sunid Mongols was suppressed and the antago- 
nistic Khalkas were defeated (see under Dodo). 
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In civil government Dorgon continued most 
of the institutions and practices of the Ming 
period. Officials of the defunct dynasty were 
welcomed and new Chinese officials were selected 
by examination or recommendation. Dorgon 
also enlisted the help of the German Jesuit, 
Adam Schall (see under Yang Kuang-hsien) as 
head of the Imperial Board of Astronomy after 
satisfying himself that Schalhs calculations were 
more accurate than those of the Mohammedans, 
Taxes were lowered and the power of the eunuchs 
was restricted. The order to shave the fore- 
head and to braid the hair after the Manchu 
custom met with opposition, but in due time the 
decree prevailed. Much to the distress of the 
agricultural population of Chihli province, rich 
farms were allotted to the Eight Banners (see 
under Oboi) and to princes, nobles and common 
soldiers. During the Ming dynasty, however, 
such confiscation of property had taken place 
not only in the metropolitan area but also in 
distant provinces. Apart from racial enmity, 
the new regime was regarded by tlie common 
people as little, if any, more oppressive than that 
of the defunct dynasty. 

Dorgon gradually’' centralized the power in his 
own hands, national policies being determined at 
his own residence where the imperial seals were 
kept. Late in 1644 Jirgalaiig was reduced to an 
assistant regent (ffiiSScBE) and received a stipend 
half that of Dorgon's. Although Dorgon re- 
peatedly enjoined courtiers to pay more respect 
to the emperor than to himself, such orders 
served only to demonstrate how great his power 
really was. IMeanwhile he treated harshly 
those princes who ventured to oppose him. In 
1647 he discharged Jirgalang as assistant regent 
and appointed his own brother, Dodo, to the 
post. Early in 1648 Jirgalang was reduced yet 
further in rank, on various charges. In the 
same year Haoge, whohad never been on friendly 
terms with Dorgon, was charged with various 
crimes and placed in confinement where he com- 
mitted suicide. Several other princes were 
similarly humiliated. At the same time Dorgon 
extended his control over other banners than 
his own which was the Plain White. First 
he took over the Plain Blue Banner which 
originally belonged to Manggfiltai and which 
at one time was controlled by Abahai. Then 
he took command of the Bordered White Banner 
of his brother, Dodo, after the latter^s death 
(1649). Thus he commanded three Banners 
while the emperor controlled only the two 
Yellow Banners, 
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■ Early ''■■in 1648 Dorgon was excused from 
prostrating himself before the emperor at 
audiences. Late in 1648 (or early in 1649) he 
was granted the title of Imperial Father Regent 
(^3£il®i5). In 1649 he went personally 
to direct the siege of Ta-tffing, Shansi, wffiere a 
general had rebelled (see under Chiang Hsiang). 
Early in 1650 his wife died and he married the 
widow of Haoge, his nephew. He ordered the 
king of Korea to send princesses to be his concu- 
bines, and planned to build a palace and a city 
in the southern part of Jehol where he hoped to 
retire as a feudal lord with the bondsmen of the 
‘ two White Banners as his subjects. Entrusting 
minor governmental affairs to his henchmen, 
Bolo, Nikan, and Mandahai [qq. y.], he gave 
himself up to the pursuit of pleasure. Although 
indisposed at the time, he 'went to Jehol, late 
in 1650, on a hunting trip. Being constitu- 
tionally weak, he died on the last day of the year 
at Kharahotun near the Great W’'all, 

aged only thirty-nine {sui). Ten days later he 
was posthumously honored as an emperor, was 
given the temple name Ch^eng-tsung and 
was canonized as I Huang-ti 
While Dorgon was alive his word was lew, 
and was implicitly followed throughout the 
empire. But his unexpected death created a 
state of confusion because, so far as is known, he 
had not relinquished the regency nor had he 
designated anyone to take his place. He left 
no male heir, but sometime before his death 
adopted a nephew, Dorbo (fifth son of 

Dodo). But as Dorbo was then very young 
the affairs of the White Banners were left to 
several of Dorgon^s former lieutenants, one of 
'whom was Ubai v,]. These men claimed that 
they had verbal instructions from their deceased 
master relating to affairs of state. For a time 
they might well have taken over the regency — 
doing anything they pleased on the ground that 
they were carrying out Dorgon^s last wishes. 
They failed, however, to press these claims 
vigorously. When Ajige, by threats and coer- 
cion, tried to make himself master of the White 
Banners, Ubai and his colleagues, instead of 
acting in the name of Dorbo, sought the help 
of Jirgalang and other princes who bore grudges 
against Dorgon and were only biding their time. 
Ajige was condemned (January 26, 1651) on 
the testimony of Ubai and his associates and 
finally committed suicide (November 28). But 
Jirgalang and the other princes, seeing that the 
leaders of the White Banners had no clear 
policy, began to plot against them, hoping to 
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avenge themselves on Dorgon and his heir. 
Moreover, they could not tolerate a group 
claiming unlimited authority on the dubious 
sanction of Dorgon’s last words. 

The princes, nevertheless, recognized that 
they must act cautiously. They co-operated 
with the leaders of the two Yellow Banners in 
taking over the government in the name of the 
youthful emperor, Fu4in. The latter, then 
fourteen sui, formally abolished the regency on 
February 1, 1651. Within the next few days, 
Ubai and his colleagues were elevated in rank 
and Dorgon’s name was entered in the Imperial 
Ancestral Temple (February 8). Influential 
princes went over to the side of the emperor 
and their ranks were also raised (February 18, 
20). Among the princes thus elevated were 
Nikan and Bolo who had a grudge against 
Dorgon for having previously lowered their 
ranks. With their ranks thus restored, these 
two became witnesses for the government against 
Ubai and other leaders of the Plain White 
Banner. In their trial, on February 24, the 
latter were charged with interference in affairs of 
state by falsely claiming to possess Dorgon’s 
last commands. Two of them were executed 
and the rest were temporarily reduced to com- 
moners. Some of Dorgon’s former prot4g^s, 
among them Suksaha (see under Oboi), now 
became his enemies. On March 6 they testified 
that Dorgon had once possessed robes and pearls 
such as only an emperor ought to own, but that 
these were deposited in his coffin by his followers; 
and thatDorgon had plotted with Holhoi 
and others to construct a new capital for himself. 
Holhoi was one who had gained Dorgon^s favor 
by testifying against Haoge, the emperor’s eldest 
brother. So Holhoi was condemned to a linger- 
ing death- 

The supporters of Dorgon having thus been 
dealt with, Dorgon himself was posthumously 
denounced in a decree issued on March 12, 1651, 
which charged that he had usurped power, had 
humiliated other princes, had acted as though 
he were emperor, had altered official records, etc. 
All his posthumous honors were withdrawn, his 
princedom was abolished, and his right to a male 
heir was abrogated. Consequently Dorbo was 
ordered to return to his own branch of the 
family. The posthumous honors of an empress, 
which Dorgon had conferred on his mother, were 
also withdrawn. Many princes and officials 
who for various reasons had been punished by 
Dorgon, such as Jirgalang and Ebilun [g. w.], 
were restored in rank. In April 1651 other 
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followers of Dorgon were condemned — two of 
them, Grand Secretaries Ganglin and 

Kicungge being executed. In October 

1651 Tantai (see under Yangguri) was executed 
because, among other misdemeanors, he had 
vowed to be loyal to Dorgon. In April 1652 five 
more officials, several of "them members of the 
Imperial Clan, were likewise punished for having 
supported Dorgon in various ways. 

After the condemnation of Dorgon and the 
disinheritance of Dorbo, the former’s adopted 
son, the Plain White Banner, the most opulent 
of the time, was placed into the service of Fu-lin 
himself. This and the two Yellow Banners 
became known as the Three Superior Banners 
(JhHj^) because they were the property of 
the Throne. They were also known as the 
Three Banners of the Imperial Household 
Department, or Nei-wu fu because they 

came under the control of that Department. 
The Bordered White Banner was not assigned to 
any one prince, but became one of the Five 
Inferior Banners cf3s.m). Whenever a new 
princedom was created, a number of companies 
from these Five Banners were allotted to it, the 
number of companies depending on the rank 
of the princedom. But as the power of the 
throne increased no one prince was allowed to 
own a banner as his exclusive right. Even his 
power over the members of the companies 
allotted to him was gradually reduced. 

In 1655 two officials memorialized that in 
view of Dorgon’s great contributions to the 
dynasty the punishments that had been meted 
out to him were greater than he deserved. But 
a council of princes headed by Jirgalang refuted 
every point in the memorial with the result that 
the two officials were exiled. Since Dorgon was 
denied an heir no one was left to look after his 
tomb, and it fell into disrepair. When, in 1773, 
Emperor Kao-tsung eulogized on the merits of 
Dorgon he ordered that his tomb be repaired 
and that his nearest relatives be allowed to offer 
sacrifices there. Five years later when the same 
emperor made a re-estimate of the merits and 
demerits of the founders of the dynasty, he 
restored several branches of the Imperial Family 
to princely ranks. Most highly eulogized was 
Dorgon who was posthumously cleared of the 
charges against him and was restored to his 
rank as Prince Jui. He was also given the 
posthumous name, Chung Jfe, and was cele- 
brated in the Imperial Ancestral Temple. His 
relatives were re-united to the Imperial Family 
and Ch'un-ying (great-great-grandson of 
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Dorbo) succeeded to the princedom. His branch 
of the Imperial Family, and seven others, were 
thereafter known as the Eight Great Families 
or Princes of the Iron Helmet 
who enjoyed the right of perpetual 
inheritance. The founders of these families 
were, in the order of their rank: Daisan (Prince 
Li), Dorgon (Prince Jui), Dodo (Prince Yti), 
Haoge (Prince Su), Jirgalaiig (Prince Cheng), 
Boggodo (Prince Chuang, see under Yin-lu), 
Lekedehim (q. Prince Shun-ch^eng), and 
Yoto (Prince KVchhn). 

In addition to having the designation She- 
cheng Wang or regent, Dorgon was 

known in his time by the following names: 
Mergen Wang ■ MWtSBE (^^Wise Prince’^), 
T‘ai-hsing Khan Chiu Wang 

and Ama Van (in Jesuit accounts). His resi- 
dence in Peking, the Nan-ch^eng, was converted 
in 1694 into a Lama temple which in 1776 was 
given the name P‘u-tu Ssti In this 

temple a suit of Dorgon ’s armor was preserved. 

Dorgon was not proficient in Chinese literature, 
l)ut was credited with the authorship of a famous 
letter sent to Shih Kh)-fa [g. ?'.] in 1644 calling 
on the latter to surrender. This letter, and 
Shih’s cordial but firm repl 3 % have been much 
admired and are incorporated in many antholo- 
gies. But according to Fa-shih-shan [g. i’.], as 
reported by Chao-lien [g. i’.] in the Hsiao4Hng 
hsii-lu (ckilan 2), Dorgon^s letter was really 
composed by Li Wen (T. ^^) and the 
reply by Shih was composed by Hoii Fang-yii 
[g. V,]. Li Wen was a celebrated poet and writer 
of the late Ming period and a friend of Ch'eii 
Tzti-lung [g. 2 ^.]. He served in the Manchu 
Court from 1644 to 1646 as a seevetaxy of the 
Grand Secretariat. 
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EBILUN (d. 1674), a member of the 

Bordered YeIlo%v Banner, was the sixteenth son 
of Eidu [g. ?;.] of the Niohuru clan. His mother 
was a sister, or perhaps a cousin, of Nurhaci 
[g. 2 ).]. In. 1634, when his father was- post- 
humously given the rank of a viscount, Ebilun- 
was made inheritor of that rank. A year later ■ 
he was given hereditar}^ command of a company 
{iso-ling) in his own banner. In 1637 he was 
involved in the case of his niece, a daughter of 
his brother, Turgei (see under Eidu), who was 
the wife of Nikan {g. This niece w^as accused 
in that year of having concealed the identity of 
an adopted girl in the hope of claiming her as 
her own daughter. Ebilun sought the removal 
of one of the judges in the case in order to 
promote his niece^s interests at the trial. His 
activities w-ere exposed and lie was punished 
l>y being deprived of his post and of his inherited 
rank of viscount. Although owing to his 
courage in battle in the years 1641-42 he was 
reappointed captain of a company, his hereditary 
rank was not restored until 1713 (see under 
Eidu). In 1645-46 he served under Lekedehun 
[g. V,] in the military campaign in Hupeh and 
was rewarded with a minor hereditary rank. 

At this time Ebilun faced a dark future. He 
w’as a member of the Bordered Yellow Banner 
which belonged to Emperor Shih-tsu, then a 
child. He was faithful to his master, but the 
powerful Regent, Dorgon [g. who then com- 
manded the White Banners, was hostile toward 
those members of the Yellow Banners who ‘would 
not come to his support. In 1648 Kobso 
a nephew of Ebilun, and heir to Turgei*s 
dukedom, joined Dorgon^s clique and accused 
Ebilun and his o'vvn deceased father of having 
opposed Dorgon. The accusation referred to 
events following the death of Emperor T^ai- 
tsung (i. e., Abahai, g. v.) in 1643, w'hen Ebilun 
and Turgei ordered their men to take up arms in 
defense of the interests of the deceased Emperor^s 
son, and to prepare against any threats from 
Dorgon. For this reason, among others, Ebilun 
was deprived of his offices and of his minor 
hereditary rank, and suffered confiscation of half 
his property. 

But after Dorgon died (late in 1650), the 
tables were turned. Emperor Shih-tsu took 
over the government and rewarded those mem- 
bers of the Bordered Yellow Banner, such as 
Ebilun, Oboi [g. 2 ?.], and Soni (see under Song- 
gotu) who had remained loyal to him during 
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the regency. Ebilun was restored to his fonner 
rank and office in 1651. His nephew, Kobso, 
the accuser, was punished and deprived of the 
dukedom which he had inherited from his fa- 
ther, Turgei. Early in 1652 the dukedom was 
awarded to Ebilun, who was also made a member 
of the council of princes and high officials. 
Late in 1652 he was made a chamberlain of the 
Imperial Bodyguard. ' . . 

Early in 1661, wffien Emperor Shih-tsu was 
dying, he appointed four men to form a regency 
during the minority of his son, Emperor Sh^ng- 
tsu. Ebilun was one of the men chosen. In 
1667, when Emperor Sheng-tsu took over the 
government, Oboi, one of the four regents, was 
almost in complete control. One of the other 
regents, Soni, was dying of old age. A third, 
Suksaha (see under Oboi), was sentenced to 
death for opposing Oboi. Ebilun, however, took 
Oboi's side and so for a time remained in office. 
For their services during the regency he and 
Oboi were each given an additional dukedom. 
Ebilun held the dukedom left by Turgei, while 
his eldest son, Faka inherited the addi- 

tional rank. In 1669, %vhen Oboi was punished 
for usurping power, Ebilun was also punished 
for failure to restrain or oppose the former. 
The additional dukedom which Ebilun had 
received was now abolished, and his own duke- 
dom was taken from him and given to Faka. 
All his relatives who filled high positions were 
discharged. However, in 1670 Emperor Sh5ng- 
tsu gave Ebilun the title of duke and ordered 
him again to serve at Court. Early in 1674 
Ebilun became very ill and was paid a visit by 
the Emperor. He died soon after and was given 
the posthumous name, K^o-hsi A tablet 

to his memory w-as erected at his tomb in 1675. 
One of his daughters, who at first was a concubine 
of Emperor Sheng-tsu, was elevated to Empress 
in 1677. She died in 1678 and was canonized 
as Hsiao-chao (known after 1723 as 

Hsiao-chao Jen Huang-hou In defer- 

ence to her a temple was erected in memory of 
her father. It was completed early in 1679. 

Ebilun had five sons. The eldest, Faka, who 
inherited the dukedom in 1667 was deprived of 
it in 1670, but was given the dukedom originally 
left by Turgei. In 1686 the dukedom was 
taken from Faka and given to Ebilun^s fifth 
son, Alingga (d. 1716). The latter 

was prominent in the Court of Emperor Sheng- 
tsu and served as president of the Court of Colo- 
nial Affairs (January 1706-16). In 1708 he and 
K^uei-hsu and Maci [qq. v.] were reprimanded 
for conspiring to name Yin-ssti [g. t;.] heir- 


apparent, After Alingga's death his son, Ar- 
sungga MWfeW (d. 1726), became the sixth 
"duke and for a time served as president of 'the 
Board of , Punishments' (1724). , . But because 
Arsungga. and his, father, had 'been; supporters., 
of Yin-ssti and opponents of Emperor Shih-tsung 
in the' controversy over . the ' latter^s succession 
(see under Yin-ch^n) Arsungga was deprived of 
his po,sition (1724) and exiled to Mukden; and 
Alingga ' was posthumously dishonored by a 
tablet describing him as ^‘incompetent as an 
official, unbrotherly, violent and corrupt” '(^E, 
^.^). Arsungga and Ms associ- , 
ate, Olondai (see under T‘ung Kuo-kang), were 
decapitated in 1726 for “not repenting” (i.e., 
for showing disapproval of the way Emperor 
Shih-tsung obtained the throne). 

The fourth son of Ebilun, Yende # [^] ^ 
(d. 1727, posthumous name ^^), was more 
fortunate than his brothers. When the rank of 
viscount (lost by Eidu in 1637) was restored to 
the family in 1713 Yende was made the recipient. 
He was obedient to Emperor Shih-tsung and 
served him unquestioningly. In 1724 he was 
appointed to Arsungga’s rank and became the 
seventh duke. Among Yende^s sons the second, 
No-ch‘in (see under Chang Kuang-ssh), inherited 
the dukedom to which was added in 1731 the 
designation, Kuo-i (:^|^-&). No-ch‘m was a 
powerful minister in the early Chlen-lung 
period, serving as a Grand Secretary (1745-48) 
and as Grand Councilor (1733-48). In May 
1748 he was sent to Szechwan to take the place 
of Chang Kuang-ssh [q* v.] as commander of the 
armies fighting the Chin-ch‘uan tribes, but was 
soon deprived of his post because of his failure 
to advance — he and Chang having mutually 
blamed each other. Chang was executed in 
Peking in 1749 and No-ch‘in was beheaded, at 
the front, with a sword which had originally 
belonged to his grandfather, Ebilun, and which 
was sent from Peking for that purpose by order 
of Emperor Kao-tsung. 

Late in 1748 No-ch‘in’s dukedom was given 
to Yende’s eldest son, Tsereng (see under Chao- 
hui), who served as governor-general of Kwang- 
tung and Kwan^i (1745-48), and of Szechwan 
(1748-53). Tsereng took part in the first 
Chin-cMuan war (see under Fu-heng), in sup- 
pressing the rebellion of 1750 in Tibet (see under 
Fu-ch‘ing), and in the conquest of the Eleuths 
during the years 1754-56, In 1756, for failure 
to capture Amursana [q. Tsereng was placed 
under arrest for escort to Peking but he was 
murdered on the way (1757) by the belligerent 
Eleuths. 



Tenders youngest son, A-ii-kun (see under 
Fu-heng), was the eleventii duke. He inherited 
that rank in 1759 atter Assisting ■ Fu4e ' [g, p.] 
in rescuing ,Cliao-hui [g. v.] at Yarkand. He died 
of an illness early in 1770' while serving under 
Fu“hdng: in the campaign against Burma. His 
son, FeiigSengge (d. 1777, posthumous 

name inherited the dukedom in ■ 1770 

and took' part (1770-76) in the second Chin- 
ch'uan war (see under A-kuei). For his brave' 
exploits another designation was added to his 
dukedom in 1775, so that the title read Kuo-i 
Chi-yung kung He was also made 

a viscount, a rank inherited by his younger 
brother, Buyendalai (d. lSOO, post- 

humous name mm), who was the father of 
Emperor Hstian-tsimg's first wife. 

FengSengge was the last of the descendants 
of Ebiiun to have an illustrious career in the 
government or in the arm 3 ^ In the eighteen- 
fifties, when Sai-shang-a (see under Cli'ung-chfi) 
was sent by Emperor W^n-tsung to command the 
armies against the Taiping rebels, he was given 
the sword of Ebiiun as a symbol of authority. 
It was one of the few occasions in which the 
memory of Ebiiun and the great family of 
Eidu was revived, 

George A. Kennedy 
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EIBU 1562-1621, Aug. . 1, Manehu 

officer, was a member of the important Hiohuru 
clan which settled just north of the 
Korean border. His grandfather had estab- 
lished a home in a valley of the Yengge 
(^^wild grape”) range which formed the eastern- 
most spur of the Long White Mountains (*;^ 0 
ill) in the southeast of the present province of 
Kirin. Eidu^s parents were murdered in a feud 
while he was still very young, and he himself 
escaped only through the protection of a neighbor 
who concealed him. At the age of twelve he 
took revenge by killing the murderer, after which 
he fled to the home of an aunt who was married 
to the chieftain of the fortress of Giyamuhfi 
Here he became a close friend of the 
chieftain^s son, GahaSan hashu 
(d. 1584), who later married Nurhaci's [q, vi\ 
sister, or cousin. In 1580 Nurhaci, then twenty- 


zone years old, passed through Giyamuhfi and 
stopped at the chieftain’s home. The eighteen 
year old' Eidu was so impressed by his qualities 
of leadership that he immediately attached 
himself to him and remained his ■ close associate 
for more than forty years. In 1583 lie accom- 
panied Nurhaci on his initial expedition against 
Nikan Waiian [g. t;.], proving himself an able 
fighter. Four years later he captured the town 
of Barda, and received from Nurhaci the title 
of baturu, ''conquering hero”. After a long and 
successful career of military achievement he was 
attached in 1615 to the Bordered Yellow Banner, 
and made one of the five principal dignitaries 
in the government which was organized in the 
following year. In 1617 he captured a number 
of Ming fortresses in company’' with Anfiyanggu 
[g. zj.j, and in 1619 was in the forefront at the 
decisive battles waged by Nurhaci against the 
three armies of Yang Hao [g. v.]. He was richly 
rewarded for his services and given a sister of 
Nurhaci as one of his wives. 

Eidu’s second son, Daki was brought 

up in the royal establishment, and married the 
fifth daughter (1597-1613) of Nurhaci. But 
Daki acquired an arrogant attitude towards 
the sons of Nurhaci, and this moved the devoted 
Eidu to adopt drastic measures. One day, at a 
family banquet to 'which all his sons were 
gathered, he seized the arrogant Daki and, 
drawing his dagger, addressed the assembly on 
the duty of respect toward superiors. Then 
warning them that all who disobeyed should 
"spill their blood on the same dagger”, he led 
Daki into a side room and put him to death. 
This unnatural act made a profound impression 
on Nurhaci who called Eidu his most patriotic 
ofiicer and bitterly mourned his death in 1621. 

In 1634 Eidu was posthumously given by 
Emperor T'ai-tsung (i. e. Abahai, g. v.) the rank 
of a viscount which was first inherited by his 
sixteenth son, Ebiiun fg. t;.]. In 1636 the same 
emperor posthumously raised Eidu's rank to a 
duke (non-hereditary) with the designation, 
Hung-i kung entered his name in the 

Imperial Ancestral Temple, and moved his 
tomb near to that of Nurhaci. A stone tablet 
was erected in front of the tomb in 1654. The 
rank of viscount, inherited by Ebiiun, was taken 
from him in 1637, owing to a misdemeanor, but 
was restored in 1713 and given to his son, Yende 
(see under Ebiiun), After Yende was made a 
duke in 1724 the title of viscount was inherited 
by other branches of Eidu’s family. 

Eidu had sixteen sons, among whom the most 
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prominent were the youngest, Ebilun, and the 
eighth, Turgei (1596-1645, posthumous 

name Turgei took part in most of the 

campaigns in Emperor T^ai-tsung^s reign, and 
was highly regarded by the emperor for his 
bravery, especially in 1640 when he defended 
the emperor^s headquarters against a nocturnal 
attack by the forces of Hung Ch^eng-ch^u 
[g. i?.]* 1^02* assisting Abatai [g. v,] in the success- 
fui invasion of Chihli and Shantung, Turgei was 
in 1643 made a duke of the second class (see 
under Ebilun). Seven years after his death 
his name was, like that of his father, Eidu, 
entered in the Imperial Ancestral Temple. 

Among the other sons of Eidu the following 
may be mentioned: the third, Celge 
(d. 1645), who once directed the Board of 
Revenue (1640-43?); the tenth, Ildeng ^ 
('@^)W® (d. 1663, posthumous name 
wno fought in many battles and who held the 
rank of an earl; and tlie thirteenth, Coohar 
|^.(®)5 pM (1601-1641, posthumous name 
who lost his life in battle. Among the 
grandsons of Eidu the most illustrious was 
Cental M(|^)-# (d. 1655, posthumous name 
&M)- A son of Celge, Cental once served as 
a Grand Secretary (1651), and was made a 
viscount while commanding (1653-55) the 
Manchu forces in Hunan against Sun K'o-wang 
[g. v.] and other Ming generals. Many other 
descendants of Eidu held office throughout the 
Chhng period. The prominence of the family 
may also be gauged by the fact that eight of 
the eighteen companies (^«o-Zmg) in the 
first division {ts‘an4ing) of the Bordered 
Yellow Banner were captained in turn by his 
descendants. 




[1/231/la; 2/4/ib; 3/26i/13a; 4/3/la; ll/l/4a; 
34/135/4a; Pa-chH Man-chou shih-tsu Vung-f^u 
(see under Anfiyanggfi) cMan 5.] 

George A. EIennedy 

l)-i-tu. See under Eidu. 

f;46-t^ng-pao (Eldemboo) (M) 

1748-1805, Oct. 13, clan name Gfialgiya 
Duke Wei-yung (^||-&), general, was a 
native of Kirin City (then known as Ula ^S), 
Kirin. He was conscripted for the army and 
was sent to Yunnan in 1768 to fight the Burmese, 
From 1773 to 1776 he fought in Szechwan against 
the Chin-chffian rebels (see under A-kuei), win- 
ning the rank of an Imperial Bodyguard and the 
title of Horonggu Baturu 


For the next seven years (1776-83) he was in 
■■ Peking, serving "■ as an ' Imperial Bodyguard/' 
In' .1784 . he served., under. Fu-k^ang-an;> and 
Hai-lan-ch^a [gg.. t;.] in. the campaign against the 
■■ Muslim uprising ■ in Ea.nsu.; and, three, years 
.later, in the expedition to Taiwan .. .(see under .■ 
Ch^al Ta-chi). , After .the campaign, in Taiwan 
was over he was rewarded by having his portrait 
placed in the Tzfi-kuang-ko (see under Chao-hui) . 
In 1791 he was sent to Tibet to serve in the 
campaign against the Gurkas (see under Fu- ^ 
k^ang-an) and for a time acted ■ as Imperial 
Agent at. Lhasa. .,■■ In the following year .he went 
with the army into Nepal, and was commander 
of the rear guard after peace was made.. For 
his exploits in this campaign another portrait 
of him was placed in the Tzti-kuang-ko, and he 
was appointed deputy lieutenant general of a 
Banner, In 1795 he was raised to a lieutenant 
general. 

When the Miao tribesmen on the Kweichow- 
Szechwan-Hunan border rebelled in 1795 Fu- 
k^ang-an specifically asked to have E-l^-teng-pao 
and Te-leng-t^ai [g. t;.] sent there to assist him 
in fighting against the rebels. After a year of 
warfare Fu-k%ng-an and his successor, Ho-lin 
[g. «?.], died in quick succession. Jl-M-t^ng-pao 
contracted malaria and dysentery and was 
compelled to rest for two months in western 
Hunan. As soon as he recovered he led his 
men to the advance on Kweichow. Early 
in 1797 the rebellion of the Miao tribesmen was 
crushed, chiefly through the efforts of fi-M-teng- 
pao. He was rewarded with the hereditary 
rank of a marquis and the designation Wei- 
yung (see above). By this time he already 
held the exalted rank of a chamberlain of the 
Imperial Bodyguard. After the Miao tribes- 
men were pacified he was immediately transferred 
to Hupeh, to join the armies that were then 
fighting against the rebels known as Pai-Iien 
chiao or White Lotus Sect. 

The Pai-lien chiao was the name of a secret 
religious society which staged a rebellion against 
the Mongols as early as the Yuan period (middle 
of the fourteenth century), and again in the six- 
teen-twenties of the Ming period. Both revolts 
took place in Honan and parts of the adjacent 
provinces. The society was not wholly sup- 
pressed but continued as an under-cover religious 
movement among the farmers of that region. 
About 1775 the leader of the society, Liu Sung 
(see under Le-pao), revived its activities but he 
was detected and sent into exile. Liu’s disciples, 
particularly Liu Chih-hsieh continued 
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E-M4diag-pao 

to sell charms and solicit funds among the poor' 
people of Honanj Szecli wan, Shensi and Hupeh. 
Gradually the , movement ^ became strong ' and 
planned an armed uprising. In 1 793 the govern- 
ment ordered the arrest of its leaders, but Liu 
Chili-hsieh escaped. ^ In the course of their search 
for him the local officials' of Hupeh arrested in- 
discriminately many innocent people, and some 
officials sought to enrich themselves by black- 
mailing wel-to-do farmers, thus ruining' many 
of them. Most grievously ' oppressed were the 
people of western Hupeh who began armed resist- 
ance, late in 1795, with the slogan “officials have 
forced the people to rebeF^ They 

joined the conspirators of the Pai-iien chiao, and 
in a few months the rebellion spread to Honan 
and Szechwan. The city of Hsiang-yang in 
northwestern Hupeh was the center of the move- 
ment and there tens of thousands of armed men 
concentrated. 

Thus began the Rebellion of the White Lotus 
Sect which lasted more than nine years and 
covered large parts of such provinces as Hupeh, 
Honan, Shensi, and Szechwan. During the first 
four years of the conflict suppression was in the 
hands of the powerful minister, Ho-shdn [g. y.], 
whose corrupt administration was the prime 
cause of the outbreak and also of its long con- 
tinuance. WTien the revolt began in western 
Hupeh, Pi Yuan [g. y.], Hui-Iing (see under 
Ch^ang-iing), Yung-pao (see under Le-pao), and 
others, were ordered to co-operate in suppressing 
it, but they were unsuccessful. From July to 
December 1796 Yung-pao served as commander- 
in-chief in Hupeh. He reported frequent vic- 
tories, but as a matter of fact the rebels were not 
forced to abandon their headquarters at Hsiang- 
yang. Furthermore many new bands arose in 
eastern Szechwan. The next commander, Hul- 
ling, who was in control from late in 1796 to the 
middle of 1797, succeeded in dislodging the rebels 
from Hupeh, but chased them through Honan 
and Shensi to Szechwan where the insurgents of 
both provinces (Szechwan and Hupeh) joined 
forces and became more powerful than ever. 
From July 1797 to early in 1798 Governor- 
general I-mien (original name d. 

1812), served as commander-in-chief of the gov- 
ernment forces in Szechwan and Shensi. In 
1798 the command was assumed by L^-pao and 
he succeeded in restricting the war to Szechwan. 
During these years of shifting commands the 
generals were mostly concerned with satisfying 
the pecuniary demands of the rapacious minister, 
Ho-sh^n, who profited from this state of affairs. 


■ Daring to report only victories and no losses of 
registered soldiers, they engaged fanners to fight 
for them. . To maintain their .own forces the 
rebel leaders likewise made it a practice to im- 
press into their S'ervice farmers who could be 
recruited, in ample numbers. Though there was 
thus a constant show of suppression the rebel 
forces suffered few casualties and actually ^ in- 
creased in number. 

During the early period of the war, £)-le-teng- 
pao fought mostly in Hupeh. After he had 
crushed the Miao in Kweichow (early in 1797) 
he began to fight the Pai-lien chiao rebels south 
of I-ch^ang. Early in 1798, for failure to dis- 
lodge a band of rebels, he was reduced from a 
marquis to an earl. Although that band was 
soon defeated and its leader captured, he was 
punished for taking so long to accomplish the 
task, and was deprived even of his earldom. 
Given the title of deputy lieutenant general, he 
was sent to Shensi. After three months of fight- 
ing in the south of that province he v'xs ordered 
to lead conscripts from Kirin and Heilungkiang 
to Ching-chou, Hupeh, which was threatened by 
one of the main rebel bands. During the re- 
mainder of the year 1798 he fought in the m mn- 
tainous area where the provinces of Hupeh, 
Shensi and Szechw’^an meet. 

Early in 1799 Emperor Kao-tsung died. The 
succeeding emperor, J^n-tsung, laid on Ho-shen 
the blame for the inconclusive war and had that 
minister cashiered. To press the war with uni- 
fied command he placed L^pao in charge of all 
the forces of the five provinces: Szechwan, 
Shensi, Kansu, Hupeh, and Honan — with 
t^ng-pao and Ming-liang [g. ik] as assistant com- 
manders. This marked the turning point of the 
war. In March and April fi-l^t'^ng-pao anni- 
hilated three rebel bands and was made a baron. 
In September he replaced L^-pao as commander- 
in-chief of the forces of the five provinces, with 
Te-Mng-t^ai as assistant commander. The em- 
peror praised £-le-teng-pao for his bravery, his 
incorruptibility, and his consideration for the 
common people — at the same time making light 
of the criticism that the general could neither 
read nor write Chinese. The government vigor- 
ously pursued a policy of fortifying and arming 
the affected villages (see under L^-pao). Yolim- 
teer farmers vrere treated as regular troops and 
w'ere encouraged with just rewards. The rebel 
ranks in turn were weakened by making deser- 
tion attractive. In these and other w^ays, not 
to mention his personal bravery and military 
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skill, fi-M-ttog-pao finally succeeded in putting 

down the uprising. 

After several months of fighting, fi-l^teng-pao 
was praised by Emperor J^n-tsung for reporting 
impartially defeats as well as victories, and late 
in 1799 he was elevated to a chamberlain of the 
Imperial Bodyguard. His strategy was to con- 
fine the rebels in eastern Szechwan by suppress- 
ing allied bands in south Shensi and Kansu and 
by preventing their infiltration to Honan or 
Hupeh. In May he was raised to a viscount for 
annihilating a large band of Hupeh bandits in 
southeastern Shensi. Gradually the rebels were 
forced to roam in small bands through the 
forested mountains bordering the provinces of 
Shensi, Honan, and Hupeh. Early in 1801 he 
enforced the policy of fortifying the villages, 
hoping thus to starve the insurgents. For anni- 
hilating many rebel bands, he was raised in 
November 1801 to an earl. However, early in 
1802, when one band succeeded in crossing the 
Han River near Hsi-hsiang, Shensi, he was repri- 
manded and reduced in rank to a baron. He was 
ordered to concentrate on the rebels in Shensi 
while his assistant, TMeng-t‘ai, was entrusted 
with the war in Szechwan. In the middle of 
1802 he was again raised to the rank of earl, and 
late in the same year, to a third class marquis. 
Early in 1803, after most of the main rebel bands 
had been put out of action, he was again made 
Marquis Wei-yung to which were added the 
rights of perpetual inheritance. By the middle 
of 1803 the remaining small groups of rebels 
were also extinguished. In the meantime he 
supervised reconstruction in the devastated areas, 
the disbandment of volunteers, and the return 
of the soldiers from other provinces to their 
homes. Early in 1804 he went to Peking to 
return his seal as commander-in-chief of the 
forces of five provinces. He was received by 
the emperor with great honors and rich rewards. 
From March to August he again served in the 
war area assisting Td-leng-t^ai to pacify the re- 
maining bandits. But because of illness he 
was allowed to return to Peking. In 1805 he was 
given several concurrent posts and was made a 
Duke of the third class. He died while the 
emperor was in Mukden visiting the toipbs of 
his ancestors. On receiving the news, the 
emperor issued a long decree praising E-le-teng- 
pao's military record. The deceased general 
was accorded unusual posthumous honors and 
was canonized as Chung-i A special 

temple to his memory, named Pao-chung 
Tz^fi was erected to the north of the 


Enggeder 

Forbidden City. His infant son inherited his 
rank as the second marquis, but lie died shortl^^' 
after., .In 1808 a nephew, Ha-lang-a;ll^|B^^ 
,(d.':1849, posthumous name became, the 

third marquis; Ha-iang-a. served under Ch'ang-' 
ling [q. v,] in the war against the Mohammedans 
of Turkestan (1825-28) and under I-chmg 
in the war ■ against England in , , Chekiang 
(1841-42). 

During the Chfing dynasty natives of Man- 
churia were called upon to serve in almost every 
war. As fighters th ey were , brave and ruthless, 
and of them fi-l^teng-pao and his senior, 
Hai-ian-ch‘a, were outstanding representatives, 
fi-l^teng-pao was of medium height and gentle 
in his manner. But when he fought he dis- 
played unusual personal courage. The rebels 
who opposed him he treated harshly, believing 
that only by strong measures and frequent 
executions could uprisings be terminated. To 
his subordinates he was kind, but became un- 
yielding whenever a question of discipline arose. 
He was a nephew of Fu-te [g. t;.] and from him he 
probably learned much about military tactics. 

The official documents concerning the cam- 
paign to suppress the so-called White Lotus 
Rebellion were edited and printed about 1810 
under the title Chiao- 

'pHng san-sheng hdeh-fei fang-liXeh in four parts 
as follows: Introduction (chmn-shou) 9 -f 1 
cMan; The Main Text (cheng-pien), 352 chuan; 
Supplement (hsu-pien)^ 36 chilan; and Appendix 
{fvrpien)^ 12 chuan. 


[l/350/5a; 2/29/34a; 3/300/4a; Chao4ien [g. v.l 
Hsiao-t^ing isa4uj chiian 7; Wei Yuan [g. t).], 
ShSng-wu chi; Cki-lzn Vung^chih 

(1891) 106/7b; SsU-ch^uan Vung-chih 

(1815), ckiian 83.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

EMPRESS DOWAGER. See under Hsiao- 
chln. 

ENGGEDER d. 1636, belonged to 

the clan of Borjigit which claimed descent from 
the emperors of the Mongol dynasty. His 
ancestors were chieftains in the Bayot tribe 
that formed a subdivision of the Khalkas and had 
its pastures on the Sira muren, the upper waters 
of the Liao River, in present Jehol. Friendly 
intercourse between the Khalka Mongols and 
Nurhaci [q. i;.] began in 1594 when some Mongol 
leaders sent complimentary messages to the 
Manchu chief. In 1605 Enggeder made a 
journey through hostile territory in order to 
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bring Nurhaci a present of twenty horses. At 
the beginning of 1607 he again paid a visit in 
company with other Khalka chieftains who con- 
ferred on Nurhaci an honorary title. This title, 
according to the earliest shik-lu of Nur- 

haci's r^ign, was K'un4u4un-han and 

is there interpreted to mean ‘'respectfurh As 
there were a number of khan among the Khalka 
tribes the import of this visit appears to have 
been nothing more than a patronizing recogni- 
tion of Nurhaci as a fellow-ruler. In the later 
shih4uj however, and in all succeeding accounts, 
the affair is presented as an early acceptance 
of Nurhaci’s overiordship, and the Mongol 
delegates are said to have given the Manchu 
leader the Chinese title, SheU’^wu Huang4i 
mm, ten years before he himself assumed the 
imperial role. In 1617 Enggeder paid a third 
visit to Nurhaci and was given the fourth 
daughter of Surhaci [g. 2 ?.] as wife. Seven years 
later he asked permission to migrate with his 
whole clan into Liaotung. Nurhaci extended 
him a welcome, granted him immunity in ad- 
vance from punishment for all crimes but treason, 
and settled him in the city of Liao-yang which 
had been recently captured from the Chinese. 
Besides other valuable presents, he gave him a 
grant of land and agricultural implements, 
assigning part of the captured Chinese popula- 
tion of P'ing-ting-pu to be his serfs. 

Enggeder and his younger brother, Mang- 
gtildai (d. 1652), were attached to 

the Manchu Plain Yellow Banner and were each 
given the rank of a viscount. In 1629 Enggeder 
was in command of the left wing of the Mongol 
army during the expedition made by Abahai 
[g. V.] into northern China, At the gates of 
Peking his troops showed lack of discipline and 
suffered a defeat. For this Enggeder was re- 
quired to pay a fine, but he retrieved his reputa- 
tion by victories against Ming forces in the 
following year. In 1631 he was again repri- 
manded for dilatory tactics at the siege of 
Ta-ling-ho Enggeder died in 1636. 

In 1655 he was granted the posthumous name, 
Tuan-shun SUM, and his services were com- 
memorated by the erection of a tablet in front 
of his tomb. In 1729 he was posthumously 
elevated to the rank of a duke of the third class 
with the designation, Feng-i 

Enggeder left his hereditary rank of viscount 
to his son, Erke daicing (d. 1661, 

posthumous name 1^^). In 1650 Dorgon 
[g, V.] tried to lure the latter to his side by 
promising him the rank of marquis and the 


Erdeni 

privilege of transference to Dorgon’s own Plain 
White Banner. Erke daicing declined, however, 
to leave the Plain Yellow Banner of Ijinperor 
Shih-tsu. Hence, in 1651, after the emperor 
came to power, Erke daicing was rewarded by 
being first made a marquis and then a duke; 
but in 1659, owing to a street brawl between 
his servant and a bodyguard of the emperor, 
Erke daicing was deprived of his rank and 
offices. From 1659 to 1667 his brother held the 
reduced rank of earl, but in 1667 one of Erke 
daicing's sons was again made a duke. When a 
great-grandson of Erke daicing came into the 
inheritance he was given, in 1715, the reduced 
rank of a marquis. In 1729 Emperor Shih- 
tsung, in remembrance of Enggeder's services, 
raised the rank to a dukedom of the third class 
and in 1731 gave it the designation, Feng-i, 
Early in 1745 Emperor Kao-tsung once more 
reduced it to marquis. 

Chfi-shan [g. v,], a descendant of Enggeder in 
the eighth generation and the tenth inheritor 
of the family rank, was an influential governor- 
general at Canton (1840-41) during the fost 
Anglo-Chinese War. 


[l/173/2a, 235 /3b; 3/263/14a; ll/9/46b; 34/ 

147/12b; ChHng T*ai4su Wu Huang4i shih4u 
(see under Nurhaci) 2/2b.) 

George A. Kennedy 

f)N-ko-te-^r. See under Enggeder. 

fi-pi-lung. See under Ebilun. 

ERDENI mWMB, d. 1623, of the Manchu 
Plain Yellow Banner, was a member of the Nara 
clan whose ancestral home was in Duyengge 
He distinguished himself as a youth 
by his knowledge of the Mongol and Chinese 
languages and after joining the service of 
Nurhaci [g, v.] w’-as useful to him as an interpreter 
and was given the title, baksi pro- 

fessor), Prior to 1599 there was no system of 
writing in use among the Manchus, so that it 
was necessary, before messages and proclama- 
tions could be transmitted, to translate them 
into Mongol which was written in vertical 
columns from left to right. In 1599 Nurhaci 
ordered Erdeni and Gagai (d. 1599) to 

evolve a written medium for the Manchu speech. 
They are said to have replied in favor of con- 
tinuing Mongol as an international language, 
but at Nurhaci^s insistence they adopted the 
practice of writing the native Manchu words in a 
modifled form of the Mongol alphabet. Gagai 
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was executed ia the same year, but Erdeni and 
others began translating a number of Chinese 
works into the Manchu tongue, thus laying the 
foundation of a national literature. 

Despite these services Erdeni appears to have 
fallen into disfavor with Nurhaci. Anticipating 
the confiscation of his property, he entrusted a 
quantity of gold and pearls to his brother-in-law. 
When these were discovered in 1623 Erdeni and 
his wife were executed on the charge of accumu- 
lating and concealing valuables. Nurhaci^s 
successor, Abahai {q. v.], ordered that Erdeni 
should be posthumously adopted into the 
He§eri clan, into the family of the brothers 
Sose and Hife (for both, see under Songgotu) 
who were also from Duyengge and who had also 
played an important part in the formation of 
the Manchu language. In 1654 Erdeni was 
granted by Emperor Shih-tsu the posthumous 
name W^n-ch^4ng The system of witing 

developed by Erdeni continued in use until 1632 
when it was revised by Dahai [g. v,]. Manu- 
scripts in the earlier form are rare, but about 
thirty volumes of them have been found in the 
Palace Museum, accompanied by translations 
into “modern” pointed Manchu made in the 
Ch'ien-lung period. 


[1/234/la; 2/4/9b; 3/115/la; 4/3/18a; ll/8/28b; 
34/147 /11a; Man-chou lao4ang 

mUu (1920) l/33b; Li T^-ch^i “Origin 

and Evolution of the Manchu Language” (in 
Chinese) PwL Nat, Lib. Peking^ VoL V, No. 6; Wylie, 
Chinese Researches (1897) pp. 253-271; Laufer, 
Skizze der Manjurischen LiteraiuTy Revue orientaUy 
voL IX, 1908, pp. 1-63; Fuchs, Walter, Beiirdge 
zuT Mandjurischen Bibliographie und Literaiur 
(1936).] 

George A. Kennedy 

F 

FA Jo-cMn (T. H. ^76, 

1613-1696, scholar, official, and landscape painter, 
was a native of Kiaochow, Shantung. His 
father, Fa Huan (T. chu-j^n of 1627, 
d, 1653), served as magistrate of three districts 
in Chihli and Kiangsu, as first-class sub-prefect 
of Huai-ch‘ing-fu, Honan, and when the Ming 
dynasty fell retired to his home. Fa Jo-ch4n 
became a licentiate (^^) under the Ming. 
During the invasion of Shantung by the Manchu 
forces under Abatai [g, ?;.] Kiaochow was be^ 
sieged early in 1643 and he took his family into 
the mountains forty miles to the southwest, 
where he was captured by robbers. He was 


ransomed by his mother and wife but, as Kiao- 
chow was harassed by local insurgents, he 
remained for some three years concealed in the 
mountains, continuing his studies. In the 
provincial examination of 1645, the first under 
the new regime, on account of the unusual merit 
of his work on the Five Classics, he was passed 
with special privileges and in the following year 
became a chin-shih and then a member of the 
Hanlin Academy. 

While serving as assistant reader of the 
Pi-shu yiian charge of state papers 

of the Six Boards Fa Jo-chen offended the 
Grand Secretary Hung Ch'eng-ch^ou [g. v,] and 
was sent to Chekiang as grain intendant. He had 
not yet left for this post when he received word 
of the death of his father and two brothers in a 
revolt at Kiaochow. At his urgent request an 
army w’'as dispatched against the rebels and 
when the leader was killed he asked for the head 
and hands to offer at his father’s grave. Subse- 
quently he took a post as intendant of a circuit 
in Fukien, and while in that province was 
successful in resisting attacks of Cheng Ch^eng- 
kung [g. V,] at Hsing-hua. From 1662 to 1664 
he served as judicial commissioner for Chekiang. 
After a period of mourning for the death of his 
mother he was in 1668 made lieutenant-governor 
of Anhwei. Accused of concealing a shortage in 
the accounts of Chou Liang-kung [g. v,] he was 
removed from office in 1670. He was summoned 
to the po-hsueh hung4z‘ii examination (see under 
P'eng Sun-yii) of 1679 in Peking, but was un- 
successful. He early became known as a poet 
and his calligraphy and landscape painting are 
also of note. A collection of over four thousand 
examples of his poetry with the title 
Huang-shan shih-liu, ia 16 chuan, was compiled 
by Chang Ch‘ien-i (H. chin-shih 

of 1706), and printed in 1698. It was given 
notice in the SsH-k^u Catalogue (see under Chi 
Yim). His two sons, Fa Yiin (T. mm 
T. ^llj, chin-shih of 1679) and Fa Chang 
(T. USOl), were both poets; and his great- 
grandson, Fa K'un-hung (T. and 

H. 1699-1785), was a scholar of 

some note. 


[2/67/37b; 3/151/48a; 30/5/4a; 32/7/19b; Xiao- 
chow chih (1845) n/9b, 26/2b, 27/la, S4/15b; 
Anhwei t^ung-chih (1877) 123 /8a, 9b; Chekiang 
Pung-chik (1736) 121 /ISb; Lu Chien-ts^ng [g. v.], 
Kuo-ch*ao Shan4so shih-ch^ao 10/7a ff. includes 
19 poems by Fa Jo-ch^n; L.T.C.L.H.M., p. 180, 
lists an album and separate examples of landscapes 
attributed to him; Ts^ng-hsiu Chiao-‘ 
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Fa 

ckih 41 ^^Chronological autobiography regular examination of the Academy. It took 

entitled nien-liieh (not him three years to regain his position as expositor, 

consulted).] After 1801 Fa-shih-shan, Yao Wen-t‘ien 

Dban R. WiCKBs t?' ^'1 others were engaged, under the 
direction of Grand Secretary Ch‘ing-kuei (see 
FA-shih-shan SiS]® (T. H. under Yin-chi-shan), in the compilation of the 

original name Kwy^ch^m kung^shih hsu-^pietif 

Yiin-ch'ang 3^^), Feb.-Mar., 1753-1813, offi- 100 chilan, a work on the history of the Imperial 
eial, scholar and poet, was a Mongol whose Palace. This is a continuation of the Km-ch'ao 
family belonged to the Plain Yellow Banner kung-shih which was completed in 36 chilan in 
of the Imperial Household Division. After 1770. Owing to a few errors discovered in his 
the Manchu conquest of China his ancestors work, Fa-shih-shan was degraded in 1806 to be 
resided in Peking and many of them served expectant deputy supervisor of Imperial Instruc- 
as minor officials. Shortly after his birth tion, but upon the completion of the ivw-cA'oo 
Fa-shih-shan was adopted by Ho-shun Si® kung-shih hsu-pien in the autumn of 1810 he was 
(d. 1761), an uncle who was an overseer of the ordered to serve in the Imperial Study. Both 
Imperial Armory. Ho-shuh’s Chinese wife, the original work and the continuation were 
nee Han ^ (H. 1724-1774), was a preserved in manuscript in the Palace library, 

poetess who left a collection of verse, entitled but were printed in 1925 and in 1932, re.spec- 
Tai4u U^ao-t^ang i-shih, 1 tively, the title of the latter being then changed 
chuan (1797). To his foster mother Fa-shih- to ChHng {^) kung-shih hsil-pien. Late in his 
shan owed much of his early education. In official career Fa-shih-shan was one of the senior 
1778, at the age of sixteen (sui), he graduated as editors of two great collectanea of prose works 
hsiu-ts'ai, and during the ensuing two years compiled by Imperial order, namely the Ch'iXan 
obtained his chil-jin (1779) and chin-shih (1780) T'ang wen (see under Tung Kao) and the 
degrees. Thereafter, as a bachelor, and then Kuo-ch‘ao wm-ymg hm-pien, 108 + 

as a corrector of the Hanlin Academy, he partici- 58 + 10 chiian^ a continuation of the Kuo-c¥ao 
pated in the compilation of the SsM-k^u cWiXan-shu (Huang-CkHng) win-ying (see under Tung 
(see under Chi Yiin). In 1783 he was made Pang-ta). The continuation ^vas completed in 
tutor of the Imperial Academy and two years 1810 and was printed soon after in the Palace 
later became deputy supervisor of Imperial printing-office. 

Instruction. Though promoted in 1786 to a Fa-shih-shan retired from office before the 
readership in the Hanlin Academy, he was completion of the T‘ang wen, which was 

degraded in 1791 to the post of an assistant in 1814. His residence, known as Shih-k'an 
department-director of the Board of Works, or Wu-men Shu-wu was 

owing to poor grades in his examination at the famous for its bamboo garden and for its rich 

Academy. Two years later, however, he was collection of books, paintings, and calligraphy, 

appointed libationer of the Imperial Academy, It was built on the site of the residence of the 

a position he held for six years (1793-99). Ming Grand Secretary, Li Tung-yang 

During his term in office he won high recognition (T. H. posthumous name ^SCIE, 

for his services and for his scholarship. For this 1447-1516), north of the Ti-an Gate, Peking, 

reason he is often ranked with Sheng-yii [q. z;.] — Being a great admirer of Li, Fa-shih-shan wrote 

the two being regarded as the ablest bannerman several poems in praise of him and compiled a 

libationers in the Ch^ing period. In the spring chronological biography of him, entitled 

of 1799, when Emperor Jen-tsung sought political Li Wen-ching kung nien-p^u which 

advice, Fa-shih-shan presented to him a memorial was first printed in 1803 at Yangchow by an 

consisting of eighteen treatises on educational intimate friend, Wang Chl-sun (see under Shih 

and administrative affairs. • Unfortunately, how- Yun-yu). In the following year Fa-shih-shan 

ever, his treatise on the military settlement of enlarged and printed the nien-p^u in 7 ckiian, 

bannermen on the northern frontiers incurred in Peking. He also collated LLs collected works, 
the displeasure of the emperor, and Fa-shih- Huai4u t‘ang chi, 100 chilan, which 

shan was degraded to a compilership in the was first printed in 1518-19 and was reprinted in 
Hanlin Academ-y. In 1801 he rose to be an 1681-82. He intended to print his collated 
expositor, but in the following year was again edition of this collection, but when he discovered 
degraded because of his poor attainments in the that T'an Wan (T. 5^S^) and other 
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scholars of Li's native place (Ch^a-iing, Hunan) 
were printing another collated edition he aban- 
doned the idea* This Hunan edition of the 
EuaiAu fang chi appeared about the year 1809. 
At the request of Fa-shih-shan the Li Whi- 
cheng hung nien-p^u was included in it after 
being supplemented by T‘ang Chung-mien 
IS (T. /Scfl H. 1753-1827). 

Since he spent most of his public career in the 
Hanlin Academy and in other literary offices, 
Fa-shih-shan read extensively the records and 
books in those libraries, thus obtaining an almost 
encyclopaedic knowledge of the history of 
institutions in the Ch'ing period. In this field 
he produced several collections of notes and 
memoranda. Two of them, entitled 
Huai-fing tsai-pi, 20 chilan, and 
T^aoAu t$a4Uf 6 chiian, were printed in 1799 and 
1817, respectively; but other items, including 
the Pei-i tsa4uy 8 chilany failed to be 

printed. A work, entitled ChHng-pi 

shu-wen, 16 chiian (1798), consisting of lists of 
examiners in the metropolitan and provincial 
examinations, and of educational commissioners 
during the years 1645-1798, is the best known 
among his works. 

Fa-shih-shan was an excellent poet, and as such 
he first followed the theories of Wang Shih-chen 
[g. V.], but later was considerably influenced by 
Yiian Mei [g. v.]. He had a wide circle of literary 
friends of various racial backgrounds, including 
Chinese, Manehus and Mongols. It is reported 
that his residence was always filled with these 
friends, some of whose literary works he brought 
together in 64 chiiany under the title mm&n. 
^ P‘^ng-chiu cki-chien lu — a work unfortunately 
not printed. By the year 1793 Fa-shih-shan 
had produced some 3,000 poems from which, 
at his request, Yiian Mei and Hung Liang-chi 
[g. selected about 1,000. A few years later 
Fa-shih-shan brought these verses together in 
10 ckuan, and supplemented them annually. 
Three collections of these works were printed 
by his friends, Juan Yuan [g. v,]y Wu Tzfi (see 
under Wu Hsi-ch^i) and others, but a more com- 
plete collection was printed in 1807-12 by a 
certain Wang Yung under the title 

Ts'un-m fang shih-chiy 24 -h 8 + 1 
chiian, A supplementary collection was printed 
by Juan Yiian a few years after the death of 
Fa-shih-shan's son, Kuei-hsin (b. ca. 

1790, died shortly afte his father). This work 
contains a chronological biography of Fa-shih- 
shan, entitled Wvr-m^ hsien-* 

shing nien^p% which was compiled by Kuei-hsin 


and revised by Juan Yiian. Fa-shih-shan's 
critique of poetry, entitled Wvr- 

men shih-huay seems not to have been printed, 
though several quotations from it appear in the 
works of his contemporaries. Manuscript copies 
of it in 4 is^e are said to be preserved in the 
libraries of Pao-hsi (T. 'H- 

b. 1871, chin-shih of 1892) and of Yell Kuiig- 
ch^ao (T. b. 1880). 

A collection of Fa-shih-shan's prose,, entitled 
Ts*un~m fang wCm-chi iXM), 4 chilanj was 
printed in 1807; and was supplemented by 2 
chiian in 1811. In addition to the works named 
above a feiv others, including a collection of his 
memorials, are reported to have been printed. 
Today, however, most of Fa-shih-shan's works 
are rare owing to the fact that they have not 
been reprinted. In the eighteen-eighties the 
printing-blocks of some of his works came into 
the possession of a publisher in Peking. The 
blocks of the Ts‘un-su fang shih-chiy of the 
ChHng-pi shu-weny and of the Huai-fing isai-pi 
were bought by Chih-jui [g. t’.] and were once 
preserved in the Hanlin Academy, but seem to 
have been destroyed during the Boxer Uprising. 


[l/490/16a; 2/74/43a; 3/132/9a; 7/43/8b; 20/3/00; 
Nien-p^u (see above, not consulted) ; Pa-chH 
w^n^ching (see under Sh^ng-yii) 59 /2a and passim; 
Fu Pao-s^n Kuo-ck'ao 

cMng-ya chi (1857) 34 /la; Yeh Ch*ang-ch*ih 
(see under P'an Tsu-yin), Ts^ang-‘Shu chi-^shih shih 
(1910) 5/54a; Literary collections of Fa-shih-shan 
(not consulted), Juan Yiian, W§ng Fang-kang, 
Hung Liang-chi* [qq. t?.] and others; Hashikaw'a 
Tokio Mamhu 

hungaku kohai kd (1932) 35a-37b.] 

Hiromu Momose 

FAN Ch‘5ng-mo (T. H. 

1624-1676, Oct. 22, official, was a 

native of Shen-yang, Liao-tung, and belonged 
to a family which was affiliated with the Chinese 
Bordered Yellow Banner. He w^as the second 
son of Fan Wen-ch^4ng [g. v.]. Becoming a 
chin-shih in 1652, he was made a compiler in the 
Hung-wen-yiian When occupied as 

a reader in the Pi-shu yuan, in 1668, he 

was appointed governor of Chekiang. Three 
years later he asked to resign on account of ill 
health, but his request was refused owing to the 
pressure of public opinion and the recommenda- 
tion of other officials who applauded his adminis- 
tration. In the winter of 1672 he was promoted 
to the post of governor-general of Fukien. 
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Perceiving that it was impossible to decline 
this appointoent, die . requested an audience with 
the emperor before proceeding to his new, post. 
This audience took place in Peking in the summer 
of 1673. South China was then in ferment 
owing to the approaching A3an-/un rebellion 
(see under Wu San-kuei) . 

' Shortly after Fan Ch‘eng-mo assumed his post 
at Foochow, Keng Ching-chung [q, v,]j the third 
Prince Ching-nan was assigned the 

territory of Fukien but rebelled and threw in his 
lot with Wu San-kuei, Failing to induce Fan 
to become an accomplice in the plot, Kong had 
him imprisoned on April 20, 1674. Bitterly 
opposed to the rebels, Fan attempted to starve 
himself to death, but failed. When hope of the 
success of the rebellion dwindled, Keng Ching- 
chung was ready to reaffirm his allegiance to the 
Manchus, but fearing that his share in the revolt 
would be reported to the government, he ordered 
Fan Ch'eng-mo to hang himself on the night of 
October 22, 1676. Fan^s corpse and those of 
fifty-tliree others of his staff who suffered a 
similar fate were burned. In 1677 Fan 
Ch‘eng-mo was ^ven the posthumous name, 
Chiing-chen and in 1695 a temple was 

erected in Foochow to his memory. His friend, 
Li Yii [g. V.], was deeply affected by his death 
and composed an obituary notice in which he 
compared Fan to the famous Sung patriot, 
Wen T6en-hsiang (see under Chiang Shih- 

ch'uan). 

While imprisoned in Foochow, Fan Ch^eng-mo 
styled his cell Meng-ku “Dark Valley”, 

and on its white-washed walls he scrawled 
essays and poems with the charred ends of haif- 
]>urned sticks. These drafts were copied and 
were published in 1708, under the title 

Htm-pi i-haOj to which Emperor Sheng-tsu 
wrote a preface in 1718 at the request of Fan's 
son, Fan Shih-ch^ung (T. H. 

d. 1721), president of the Board of War 
(1717-20). The Hua-pi i-kao w’'as included in 
the collected works of Fan Ch‘eng-mo, entitled 
Fan Chung-chen kung wen-chi 10 

chiian^ printed by Fan Shih-ch^ung in 1708. 

A younger brother of Fan Ch^eng-mo, Fan 
Ch'eng-hsun (T. who died in 

1714 at the age of seventy-four (sm), held posts 
as governor of Kwangsi (1685-86), governor- 
general of Yunnan and Kweichow (1686-94), 

and president of the Board of War (1699-1704). 
Fan Ch'eng-hsun's son, Fan Shih-i 
(d. 1741), rose in his official career to the presi- 
dency of the Board of Works (1732-34). Among 


the (fifty-three who died with Fan Ch'tog-mo 
was Ghi Yung-j4n (T, ^lll H. 

llj 1637-1676), a man of letters who also was 
skilled in medicine. The latter's literary re- 
mains, Pao-tu shan-fang ch% in 

% chuan, were edited by his son, Chi Ts^ng-yiin 
tg. t;.], and were printed in 1704. 


[l/258/2a; 3/341/28a; 4/119/2b; 29/2/6b; 

SMng-ching Pung-ckih (1769) 86/2b; 

173/3b, 6a; Li Yti, — 7 Chia Yen series 2, 
4/15b; China Revieto IX, 1880-81, p. 97-98; 

Chi-shih tmng-p'v. (1907) 4/4a, 7/16a.] 

To Lien-chIs ' . 

FAN Ching-wen ^-^3^ (T* 
and ®t!), Nov. 29, 1587-1644, Apr. 25, Ming 
official, poet and painter, native of Wu-ch6ao, 
Chihli, was the son of a prefect of Nan-ning, 
Kwangsi. After becoming a chin-shih in 1613 
he made a good record as police magistrate in 
Tung-ch^ang, Shantung, and was promoted to 
the post of assistant director in the Board of 
Civil Appointments. He retired in 1620, was 
reappointed a director in the same Board in 
1625, but resigned after less than a month as a 
result of difficulties with the eunuch Wei Chung- 
hsien [g. Made governor of Honan in 1629, 
he drilled a model army which he brought to the 
defense of the capital when it was threatened by 
a Manchu incursion in the following spring. 
He remained for two years in Tungchow (twelve 
mOes east of Peking) to assist in defense opera- 
tions, and then retired on account of his father's 
death. In 1635 he was made president of the 
Board of War at Nanking and maintained a 
firm resistance to the bandit-leader, Chang 
Hsien-chung [q. r.]. 

In 1642 Fan Ching-wen was summoned to 
Peking and made president of the Board of 
Works, Two years later, soon after he was 
promoted to a Grand Secretary, the capita! 
was taken by Li Tzii-ch^eng [q. z;.]. Believing 
that the emperor had fied safely to the south, 
he committed suicide by throwing himself into 
a well after the bandit forces entered the city. 
For this, his chief claim to fame, he was given 
the posthumous" title of Grand Tutor and was 
canonized by the southern Ming government as 
W^n-chen XM. In 1652 lie was honored, 
along with others, by the Manchu government 
and canonized as W6n-chung (One 

source states tliat he was finally canonized as 
W^n-lieh His literary works, 

Fan W$n-chimg kung ckij are found in 
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10 dman in the collection CMrfu U'ung-shu (see 
under Ts'ni Shu). 


[M.l/265/la; M.2/382/la; M.3/252/la; M.30/ 
7/ib; M.39/8/la; M.40/72/7a; M.58/J:/lb; M. 
S-i/-^3/ia; Wang Ch^ung-chien [g. ChHng- 
hsiang Vang w^n-cJiij 7/la; Wu-chHaO'-hsien chih 
(1673) 6/lOa, 10/8a; Wang Sun-hsi 
Fan Win-ckung hung nien~p‘u; Waiey, Arthur, 
An Index of Chinese Artists^ p. 28.] 

George A. Kennedy 

FAN Mou-chu (T. July 9, 1721- 

1780, June 15, a native of Yin-hsien, Chekiang, 
was owner of the famous library, T^ien I Ko 
5^ — in the Ch'ien-lung period. This 
library, located in the city of Ningpo, was 
founded by his ancestor, Fan Chhn (T. 

H. 1506-1585), in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and as the original 
building and part of the collection are still in 
existence, it is now the oldest private library in 
China. Fan Chhn was a chin-shih of 1532 
who became vice-president of the Ministry of 
War and also held posts in Fukien. He built 
up his library by purchase and by copying rare 
items in the possession of other collectors. He 
obtained other books from Feng Tao-sh4ng 
(T. #j|| original ming cMnshih 
of 1522), heir to the Feng family library known 
as Wan-chiian lou Later, according 

to reports, the library of Fan Ta~ch‘5 
(T. 4^®, 1524-1610), a relative of Fan 

Chhn, was combined with the Then I Ko. 
After the death of Fan Chhn his descendants for 
generations guarded the library and its contents 
with scrupulous vigilance, and though it was 
little used it was nevertheless well preserved. 
The library building is constructed of brick and 
tile, and the use of fire or light, or indulgence in 
smoking, were strictly prohibited. No books 
were permitted to leave the building. The 
keys to the door were held by different branches 
of the family and the door could not be opened 
if one of the keys were missing. Punishment was 
provided in varying degrees of severity for any 
members of the family who entered it without 
permission, escorted friends through it privately, 
or took books from it clandestinely. 

Fan Mou-chu was an eighth generation de- 
scendant of Fan Ch^in. When the bureau for 
the compilation of the Ssi^¥u dVuanrshu was 
instituted in 1773 (see under Chi Yun) edicts 
were issued for a nation-wide search for rare 
books to be copied for the establishment of an 


Imperial Library. In response to these edicts 
Fan Mou-chu offered items from his family 
collection. After a preliminary sorting by the 
provincial authorities of Chekiang 638 items 
were sent to Peking of which 473 received de- 
scriptive notice in the 8si^¥u Catalogue and 
96 were copied into the Ssilr¥u ch^uan-shu. 
In recognition of Fan Mou-chu^s liberality a 
set , of the encyclopedia Kinchin tu-shu chi- 
ckling (see under Ch^5n Meng-iei) was presented 
to him. When his items were returned to the 
T‘ien I Ko two of them of special rarity were 
celebrated in poems composed and written by 
the emperor. 

To provide for the housing in Peking of the 
completed set of the Imperial Manuscript 
Library (8sU-k‘u ch‘uan-shu) an official of Hang- 
chow %vas dispatched by imperial order in 1774 
to investigate and report on tlie architecture of 
the Then I Ko and its arrangements, in the belief 
that a structure of such perpetuity must have 
features worthy of reproduction. The new 
library building, Wen Yiian Ko, which in that 
same year was erected in the Palace precincts, 
and which is still standing, is said in general to 
have been planned after the Then I Ko. In the 
Wen Yuan Ko the first set of the Ssiirk‘u ch^uan- 
shu was placed. Later edifices erected else- 
where for the same purpose (see under Chi Ytin) 
were ail constructed on similar plans. In 1779, 
32 paintings, known collectively as ^^13^ 
P‘ing4ing Hui-pu ti-shing t% com- 
memorating the conquest of Chinese Turkestan, 
were presented to Fan Mou-chu and his library. 
In 1787, the emperor presented to the family 
12 paintings on the conquest of the Chin-ch‘uan 
aborigines, entitled PHng4ing Kang Chm-ch^uan 
chan-Vu (see under A-kuei). 

An early catalogue of the Fan family, pre- 
sumably the work of Fan Ch^in, is mentioned in 
various bibliographical works at the close of the 
Ming period, but that catalogue is apparently 
no longer extant. In 1673 Huang Tsung-hsi 
[q. V.] visited the Then I Ko and prepared a 
catalogue of its holdings which was later sup- 
plemented by a member of the Fan family, 
Fan Tso-yiian In 1679 Huang wrote 

an account of his visit, entitled Tien-i ko ts^ang- 
shu chi, Chilian Tsu-wang [q. t;.], another 
celebrated scholar of Chekiang, visited the li- 
brary in 1738 and made a list of its rubbings of 
inscriptions on stone and bronze. About fifty 
years later (1787) Chhen Ta-hsin [q, v,] examined 
the library, and in collaboration with Fan Mou- 
niin (T. ^ jl}*) and Chang Yen-ch'ang 


Fan 

(T. E. 1738^ : 

,1814)^ prepared another list . of , its rubbings,' 

' nuinbering :764 items. Liu Hsi-hai [g. !?.],■, who 
■ was financial commissioner of Chekiang in 
1847-49, also compiled, a catalogue of the Fan 
family , library. : This catalogue, entitled Tmi4 
ko sim-nm (#S) in 12 cMan^ is extant only 
ill manuscript. In the collectanea Yu-chien 
chat ts^ung-shUj second series (see under Chfien' 
Ts^ng), there is a catalogue of the library, 
entitled 13105^— SsU-’Tning 
THen4: ko ts‘mg-shu mthlUj giving the year 
1802 . as . the date' when it was copied. In. 

' 1803-04, when Juan ■ Yuan ; [g. ■ v,] was com- 
missioner of education in Chekiang, he ordered 
the descendants of Fan Chin to prepare a 
catalogue of the titles then existing in the 
family library. This catalogue, entitled THen4 
ho ts^ang-shu Uung-mu (?^@), 10 chuan, lists 
4,094 items in 53,799 chuan, not counting the 
10,000 chuan of the Kurchin t^u-shu chi-ch^eng. 
It was printed in 1808 together with the above- 
mentioned list of 764 epigraphical items re- 
corded by Chfien Ta-hsin, It is asserted that 
in 1840 when Ningpo fell to the British forces 
some of the troops entered the library and took 
away a General Gazetteer, — I-fung 
chih^ and a few other works on geography. 

During the Taiping Bebellion (1853-64) the 
Then I Ko sufiered its greatest losses. The 
extent of these losses is shown in a later cata- 
logue, @ THen4 ko hmn- 

ts^un shurtnu, which was compiled by Chfien 
Hsiin (T. when he was a member 

of the secretarial staff of Hsueh Fu-ch^^ng 
[g. v,]f intendant of the Ning-Shao-T^ai Circuit 
in 1884-88. This catalogue in 4 chuanj plus 
1 chiian dealing with rubbings, was printed in 
1889. It records a total of 2,056 items of which 
only 1,270 were listed as complete. In 1913, 
following the fall of the Ch^ing dynasty, many 
valuable works were stolen from the library. 
Although two of the thieves were apprehended 
and punished, the lost items were not returned. 
In 1930 the provincial ofl&cials at Hangchow 
delegated a group of men to make an inventory 
of the library. In consequence a new catalogue, 
entitled 

Ch^ung-pien Ning-po Fan-shik T^ienr-i ko fvr 
shu mvr-1% was prepared, according to which 
there then remained 962 items in 7,991 ts^i 
(M)- Of these only 310 items were complete, 
among them some valuable local histories of the 
Ming period. In 1934 a movement was begun 
to rehabilitate this ancient structure and its 


Fan 

contents — an appropriate undertaking for an 
establishment that has remained in the possesion 
of one family for nearly four hundred years. 
A recently made inventory of the library resulted 
in . a catalogue compiled bv Feng Chen-chfim 
entitled 

Yin Fan-shih THeji4 ko n€4-pien^ 6 

chiian j listing _ 1,854 titles of books comprising 
.some 24,752 chiian^ and a number of charts, 
paintings, printing blocks, stones with Inscrip- 
tions, etc. Of . the books, some 1,591 items in 
13,038 chiian are pre-Ching editions. 


[Yin-hsien chih (1877) 36/18b, 41/37b; Yeh Cli‘ang- 
ch‘ih (see under P‘an Tsu-yin), Ts^ang-shu chi-- 
shih : shih 2/63a; Ch‘dn T^ng-ytian 

T4en4 ko ts‘ang-shu ¥ao (1932); 
Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress (1934) 
pp. 145-46; Bui. Nat. Lib. of Peiping VIII, No. 1, 
frontis. portrait of Fan Ch‘in, photograph of 
Tien I Ko, and articles by Chao Wan-li 
Journal of Chekiang Provincial Library 11, No. 6, 
portrait of Fan Chin, photograph of Tien I Ko 
and a review of the THen-i ko ts*ang-shu k^ao.] 

Tu Lien-chIs 

FAN WM-ch^^ng (T. H. ii#), 

1597-1666, Aug. 31, one of the first four Grand 
Secretaries of the Chhng dynasty, a native of 
Fu-shun, near Shen-yang (Mukden), was a 
great-grandson of Fan Tsiing {chin-shih 
of 1517) who was a president of the Board of 
War in the Ming period. When Nurhaci 
[g. «;.] took Fu-shun in 1618 (see under Li Yung- 
fang), Fan Wen-ch^eng surrendered to the 
Manchus and was shown much favor. When 
in 1629 Manchu troops under Abahai [g. e?.] 
pillaged their way to the walls of Peking and 
suffered a defeat at the hands of Yuan Ch'ung- 
huan [g. Fan invented the story that Yuan 
was in league with the Manchus. The Ming 
emperor became suspicious, arrested and finally 
executed Yuan. Fan, in turn, was rewarded 
by Abahai with a minor hereditary title. Aba- 
hai relied much on him in the founding of the 
central government at Mukden, making him in 
1636 a Grand Secretary— his colleagues being 
Ganglin (see under Dorgon), Hife (see under 
Songgotu), and Pao Ch^6ng-hsien 
Involved in 1643 in a conspiracy with Adali and 
Soto (see under Lekedehun and Dorgon), Fan 
and his family, then belonging to the Plain Red 
Banner (?), were transferred to the Chinese 
Bordered Yellow Banner. When the news of 
the fall of Peking to Li Tzfi-ch'eng [g. v.] reached 


Fang 

Mukden in 1644 Fan memorialiaied the princes 
regent urging them to seize this opportunity to 
conquer an empire, but in so doing to spare the 
lives of the common people and refrain from the 
destruction that characterized former invasions. 

Fan Wen-ch^eng accompanied Dorgon [f. t?.] 
in the expedition to Peking and suggested to him 
many ways of putting into effect the new Manchu 
regime and adapting it to the Chinese political 
organization. He recommended, for example, 
the introduction of extra sessions of the civil- 
service examinations, remittance of burdensome 
taxes, and the proper burial of the last Ming 
emperor. Although partially involved in 1651 
in the case of Ganglin and Kicungge (see under 
Dorgon) who were condemned to death for 
having altered the official records of the reign 
of Nurhaci, Fan got off with but a brief suspen- 
sion from office. In the following year he was 
made a member of the Council of princes and 
high officials and was raised to the hereditary 
rank of viscount of the first class. He retired in 
1654, and three years later the emperor ordered 
that his portrait be painted and kept in the 
palace. He was canonized as Wen-su 
Of his sons the best known was Fan Ch'4ng-mo 
[g. «.]. 


[1/238 /2b; 3 /I /3a; 4/4/la; Tung-hm luj Shun- 
chih l/4b, 2/4b; China Review IX, 1880-81, pp. 
95-97; Fan Ch‘^ng-mo, Fan Chung-cMn hung 
win-chi, 5/2b.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

FANG I-chih (T. ^:Z H. 

JH;^, monastic name T. H. 

mmn^, mM, MM, 

d. 1671?), Ming official and scholar, member of 
the politico-literary group known as Fu-she 
(^M!:)r and iater a monk, was a native of T^ung- 
ch^eng, Anhwei. He came from a prominent 
family; his grandfather, Fang Ta-chen 
(T. chin-shih of 1589, d. 1631), was in 

1622 vice-president of the Supreme Court of 
Justice and his father, Fang 

K^ung-chao (T. H. Hm. 

1591-1655, chin-‘shih of 1616), served 
(1638) as governor of Hu-kuang (Hunan and 
Hupeh) where he fought against Chang Hsien- 
chung [g. v] but was defeated (1639). Censored 
by Yang Ssh-ch'ang (see under Huang Tao- 
chou), he was imprisoned (February 4, 1640) 
and banished to Shaohsing. Recalled in 1642, 
he was made supervisor of military settlements 


in Shantung: and. , Ch!hli: with . headquarters at: 

Tsinan. 

..Fang I-chih' took his chin-sUh degree .in 1640 
and was appointed, a, ' corrector in the Hanlin 
Academy with assignment as tutor to Ghu 
Tz^ii-chiung (h. 1632), third son of the 

emperor (Chu Yu-chien g. When Li 
Tzii-ch^^ng [q, t;.] took T^ng-kuan, Shensi, 
Fang memorialized the emperor for a post in the 
army, but the appointment did not materialize. 
On April 25, 1644 Peking fell to Li Tzti-ch^5ng 
and Fang was taken prisoner, but was freed, it 
is said, upon payment of a . ransom.: Hearing 
that the Prince of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) 
had set up his court at Nanking, Fang came to 
join him. He found the new court, however, 
under the domination of Ma Shih-ying and 
Juan Ta-ch^5ng fe. 2 ?.]. The latter, though a 
fellow-townsman of Fang, was unfriendly to 
him because of his connection with the Fu-sh6 
party in which he and three friends — Ch^en 
Ch5n-hui, Mao Hsiang, and Hou Fang-yli 
[qq. t;.]— had been active. When Juan Ta- 
ch^eng initiated a wholesale arrest of Fu-sh^ 
members, Fang I-chih escaped in disguise as a 
drug-peddler to southeastern China. After the 
fall of Nanking the Prince of T'ang (see Chu 
Yti-chien) set up a court at Foochow and Pang 
was invited to join him, but declined. When 
Chu Yu-lang [g. «?.] was proclaimed emperor at 
Chao-ching, Kwangtung (December 24, 1646), 
Fang I-chih accepted appointment as Junior 
secretary of the Supervisorate of Instruction. 
In 1647 he was made concurrently vice-president 
of the Board of Ceremonies and Grand Secretary, 
but was soon dismissed. Although he was 
repeatedly recalled, he never returned to official 
life. He made his residence at P^ing-hsi ts‘un 
a village near Ping-io, Kwangsi, but 
before long the Manchus took P‘ing-lo, and Fang 
was made captive. The enemy, failing to win 
him over to the Manchu cause, finally set him 
free. Thereafter he became a monk, took a 
monastic name, and spent the remainder of his 
life in travel, taking care, however, to change 
his name as he moved from one monastery to 
another. In 1671 he went to Chi-an, Kiangsi, 
where he paid respects to the tomb of Wen 
Tien-hsiang (see under Chiang Shih-ch'iian). 
He died at Wan-an, Kiangsi, while on a pil- 
grimage. 

At the age of fifteen (sm) Fang I-chih was 
already well-versed in the classics and in litera- 
ture, His interests covered many fields, in- 
cluding astronomy, geography, music, mathemat- 
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ics, phonetics, philology, calligraphy, painting, 

: medicine,* history, „etc. Among his writings the- 
following may -be mentioned ; ^f|* T%ng-ya^ 
ill ^ 52 chumi,. an ' encyclopaedia completed in 
1636 bntmot printed until 1666; 

Wu4t fmm-chih^ in 12 chuan, another encyclo- 
paedia ' on miscellaneous subjects, printed in 
1664; and Yao4i p‘ao-Chuangj in 9 

chuan^ a treatise on Chuang4zu ^'5^. The 
first two were copied into the Ssii-k‘u Manuscript 
Library (see under Chi Yiln) and the last w^as 
merely , given notice therein. His literary works, 
entitled : Fu’-shan c¥uan-ch% in 22 

chuanj and Liu-yu iSs'ao, in 2 chuan^ 

were banned in the Ching period. Other works 
attributed to him are: J-2/w, in 2 chuan; 

Chou4 thi-hsiang chi piao; 

P'(^ng-hsileh lu; Po4 chi, 2 

ch'&an; and WSn-chang hsin-hiio, 

1 chuan of miscellaneous notes. 

As a scholar Fang is highly praised by the 
editors of the SsH-k^u Catalogue. Liang Chfi- 
ch^ao (see under T^an Ssu-t^ung) attributed his 
clarity and independence of judgment to the 
following three characteristics: (1) a skeptical 
approach to his subject (#:^), (2) a realiza- 
tion of the importance of evidence (1^1^), and 
(3) an emphasis on present-day utility (^'^). 

One of his outstanding contributions was in 
the field of philology. Like Liu Hsien-tfing 
[q, «;.] and Yang Hsiian-chfi (T. 

H. ^&W^A)r^ang I-chih was influenced 
by the Hci^ju er-mutzh (see under Wang Ch6ng), 
a key to the pronunciation of Chinese characters, 
by Nicolas Trigault (see under Wang Cheng). 
Fang is regarded by some as the first Chinese to 
realize the advantage of the roman alphabet for 
the transcription of Chinese sounds. 

Fang I-chih had three sons who also achieved 
reputations as scholars. The eldest, Fang 
Chung-te (T. mfg H. gc^), was the 

author of an encyclopaedia, entitled 
Ku-shih pi, in 52 chiian, preface dated 1708, 
reprinted in 1920; the second, Fang Chung-t^ung 

(T. was a mathematician and 

was the author, among other works, of a mathe- 
matical work, entitled Shvrtu yen, in 

23 chuan. His discussions on mathematics, wdth 
Chieh Hsiiaii (T. H. ^^F), 

were published under the title 
Chieh-Fang icin4a. A third son. Fang Chung-li 
1^4*® (T. w^as the author of an 

encyclopaedic work on various subjects, en- 
titled K%b-chm Bhihri, 18 chiian, 


which was banned but was given notice in the 

SsH'^k^u Catalogue. 


[M.2/36i/7b; M.36/i6/3a; M,41/3/29b, 4/41b, 
14/8a; M.59/24/8a; 1/505/1 Ob, 511 /7b; 2/08 /5b; 
Wang Fu-chih Iq. v.], Yung4i shih4u 5/2a; Liang 

Ch‘i-eh‘ao mte. 

Chung^kuo chin san-pai-nieri hsveii-shu shik, 
p. 240; Ma Ch‘i-ch'ang (see under Fang 
ch'eng), T*ung-ch‘mg ch*i-chnt chua?i 6/I5b; 

Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei 
in 

vol. 1, no. 3; SsU-tu 119/3a, ]22/7a, 
147/3a; L.T.C.L.H.M., 29a; T'oung Pao VI 
(1895) p. 428-29; Fang Hung 

vol. 1, no. 2 (1934), pp. 179-99; 

T‘ung-ch‘ing Fang-shih ck‘i-tai i-shu.i 

J. C.' Y,a,ng 

Tomoo Numata 

FANG Kuan-ch‘ehg (T. H. 

SB), Sept. 13, 1698-1768, Sept., official, 
came from the celebrated Fang family of Tffing- 
ch^eng, Anhwei, which was involved in the case 
of Tai Ming-shih [g. e?.]. In 1711 Tai was 
accused of treasonous writing and two years 
later was executed. Fang Kuan-ch^eng’s great- 
grandfather, Fang Hsiao-piao (see under Tai 
Ming-shih), wrote a work containing informa- 
tion about the late Ming princes of South China, 
and some of this information Tai reported in his 
works. Consequently Fang Hsiao-piao was 
posthumously convicted, his remains were dis- 
honored, and his descendants were banished to 
Heilungkiang or enslaved in Peking. One 
source maintains that the harsh treatment meted 
out to him and his descendants was due to 
Emperor Sheng-tsu mistaking him for someone 
who had joined the rebellion of "Wu San-kuei 
[g. V.]. However that may be, Fang Kuan- 
chTmg^s grandparents and parents were banished 
(1713) to Heilungkiang where they lived the 
rest of their lives. 

Fang Kuah-ch^eng’s grandfather, Fang Teng-i 
Mm (T. H. mm, d. 1728), was in 
childhood adopted by an uncle, yet he was 
banished for being the son of Fang Hsiao-piao. 
His father, Fang Shih-chi (T. 

d. 1717), was a ckin-shih of 1709 and a secretary 
in the Grand Secretariat. Fang Teng-i and 
Fang Shih-chi were compelled to live in exile in 
Tsitsihar (then known as Pii-khiei ^®:). The 
grandfather and the father each left several 
collections of verse — the latter being also tlie 



author of an /aecouut'' of He^ entitled 

Lung-^ha cMr-lilek 

' FangKuan-ch^tog was'bor^ in Tungchow, east 
of : PeBng,' was serving as 

a secretary of the Grand Secretariat. Later he 
lived chiefly at.,-' Nanking where the;; family 
owned some property.' At first' he and, his eider 
brother, Fang Kuan-3rung (T, MM 

H. ^^),; were' not sent into exile, but re- 
mained lor some time at Nanking to manage the 
family property, taking turns in visiting their 
©Hers in Tsitsihar. Fang Kuan-ch*^ng first 
lived at Tsitsiliar for five years in 1716-21, 
studying under his grandfather and working on 
the farm to raise food and pay taxes. In 1721 
he went to Peking and from there to Wuchang. 
He visited his grandfather in 1723 and spent the 
following two years in Peking and another two 
years at Nanking. In 1728 he went to Tsitsihar 
to inter his grandfather’s remains and lived 
there again for some time. 

In 1732 Fang Kuan-ch^^ng was engaged as a 
secretary by Fu-p'^ng (d. 1748, post- 

humous name ^), a descendant of Yoto [g, v,] 
in the fifth generation and the fifth inheritor of the 
rank of Prince P'ing (^8f53E)* In 1733 Fu- 
p^^ng was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
forces in Mongolia that were fighting the Eleuths 
(see under Furdan and Tsereng). He requested 
Emperor Shih-tsung to allow him to take Fang 
Kuan-ch^^ng as his secretary. The emperor 
granted Fang an audience and gave him the 
nominal title of secretary of the Grand Secre- 
tariat. In this capacity Fang accompanied 
Fu-p‘^ng to the latter’s headquarters at Uliasu- 
tai, and in 1734 to the Altai Mountains. In a 
short time peace was concluded with the Eleuths 
and the armies were gradually withdrawn. Late 
in 1735 Fang returned with the prince to Peking. 
For his merits he was appointed a secretary of 
the Grand Secretariat, thus finally becoming an 
official at the age of thirty-eight (mi). 

By force of hard experience, Fang Kuan- 
ch^6ng became a faithful and able official. He 
achieved rapid promotion, becoming successively 
a secretary of the Grand Council (1737) and of 
the Board of War (1738). In 1742, as director 
of a department of the Board of Civil Appoint- 
ments, he was appointed intendant of the 
Chhng-Ho Circuit in Chihli. Emperor Kao- 
tsung praised him as reasonable, yet systematic, 
and ordered the governor-general of Chihli to 
consult him on conservancy of the Yung-ting 
Elver Iii 1743 he was promoted to be 

provincial Judge, and a year later financial com- 


missioner. ■ For, several,; months ;,( 1746 - 47 ) . he' 
.was in Shantung as acting ..governor/ and then 
returned to his post^ .as financial commissioner of 
Chihli. ■: ' After serving a, year as ■ governor of 
Chekiang' ( 1748 - 40 ), he: , was made ' governor- 
general of Chihli, a. post he held for. eighteen 
years ( 1749 - 55 , 1756 - 68 ). For only half a year 
.( 1755 - 56 ) was he absent from that . province 
when he was sent as acting governor-general of 
Shensi and Kansu to inspect military prepara- 
tions at Hami and Barkul for the campaign 
against the Eleuths. During his long sojourn 
in Chihli, he worked mostly on river conserv- 
ancy and on the establishment of granaries. 
As each year the emperor made several trip from 
the capital, chiefiy in or through Ghihli, the 
roads had to be repaired and the houses where 
the emperor stopped overnight had to be kept 
in order. These tasks Fang accomplished well. 
For his efficient services he was given in 1750 
the title of Junior Guardian of the Heir-apparent 
and five years later he was made Senior Guardian 
of the Heir-apparent. Although he was several 
times reprimanded by censors, he was invariably 
pardoned by the emperor. He died at his post 
in 1768 and was canonized as KVmin 
In 1776, in recognition of his services, the em- 
pror made his son a secretary of the Grand 
Secretariat. In 1779 the emperor wrote five 
perns, each honoring a governor-general in his 
service. One of these poems was a eulogy of 
Fang Kuan-ch^4ng. In 1786 Fang’s name was 
entered in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen. 

One of Fang Kuan-ch^^ng’s qualifications as 
an administrator was his recognized ability as a 
keen judge of men. The hardships of his early 
life did not embitter him against the world but 
only enhanced his ability to give dfligent and 
conscientious service. As governor-general of 
Chihli he sponsored the compilation of a work on 
the waterways of that province, entitled Chih4i 
ko-ck^ii shui4i shu (see under Chao I-ch%g and 
Tai Ch^n). He also supervised the drawing 
of sixteen illustrations on cotton culture and 
weaving, with explanations by himself, which he 
submitted to Empror Kao-tsung in 1765, under 
the title mmm MieThhua fu. In the same 
year the Emperor added one poem in his own 
handwriting to each picture. Soon thereafter 
Fang had the whole carved on stone, and rub- 
bings of the work appear in sets of two albums, 
prefaced with a long prose poem by Emperor 
Sh6ng-tsu, entitled Mu-mien }u. In 

1808 Empror J6n-tsung ordered an official 
reprint of the work which appeared early in the 
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following year in rearranged form and with a prose writer were applauded by many scholars, 
additional documents, under the title then in Peking, such as Han T‘an, Li Kuang-ti, 

Shovri kuang-hsun, 2 chum. Wan Ssh-t'ung and Chiang Ch‘en-ying [g?. u.]. 

About the year 1753 Fang Kuan-eh‘eng pub- There he became acquainted with the philos- 
lished the works of his grandfather, of his father, opher, Li Kung [g. ».], and had several disciples, 
and of himself under the collective title, among them Tai Ming-shih [g. a.]. For several 

Hsiu-pm Vang shih-chi. It comprises years he taught in famOy schools in Cho-chou, 
five collections of verse by Fang T5ng-i; two Chihli; in Peking; and later in Pao-ying, Kiangsu. 
collections of verse and the above-mentioned In 1699 he became a chieh-yuan, or the 

Lungsha cM-liieh, by Fang Shih-chi; and eight highest chvrjin, in the provincial examination of 
collections of verse by himself. About 1809 Kiangnan. Although he was successful in the 
three collections of Fang’s .later verse were metropolitan examination for chin-shih in 1706, 
published under the title, Hsivr^&n Vang shih when he learned that his mother was ill, he 
^ cAt by his son. Fang Wei-tien returned home without taking the palace ex- 

1756-1815). amination. In the following year his father died 

The oflScial career of Fang Wei-tien w^as similar and he mourned according to the ancient rites, 
to that of his father. He was first made a secre- Three years later (1711) there occurred the 
tary of the Grand Secretariat (1776), and then literary inquisition regarding the work known 
served for three times as a secretary to Fu- as A'an-sha?}. chi by Tai Ming-shih — 

k‘ang-an fe. ?;.] on the latter's campaigns in and in this episode Fang Pao was either con- 
Kansu (1784), Taiwan (1787) and Tibet (1791). scioiisly or unwittingly involved. Fang and 
After various promotions he became governor- Tai were fellow-townsmen who had achieved 
general of Fukien and Chekiang (1809“10). fame as writers and had known each other for 
He was canonized as Hsiang-ch^in some time. The Nan-shan chi contained a 

son, Fang Ch'uan-mu (T. H. preface signed by Fang, or else was falsely 

was a chin-shih of 1819 and a member of attributed to him. Moreover, a fellow-clansman 
the Haniin Academy. According to the of Fang's, named Fang Hsiao-piao (see under 

mmm T‘ung-ch^ing chH-chiu chuan^ writtm Tai Ming-shih), had written a work about the 
by Ma Chi-ch%ng (T. 1855- rebellion of Wu San-kuei [q. which was men- 

1929), and comprising biographies of famous tioned in Tai's writings. For these, or other 
men of T'ung-ch^^ng, Fang Kuan-ch'^ng was a reasons, the entire Fang family, including Fang 
noted calligrapher, and his father, Fang Shih- Pao, -were imprisoned. During his incarcera- 
ehi, excelled in painting. tion Fang himself was unperturbed and continued 

— his studies. When the case was finally settled 

[l/134/9a; 1/330/la; 2/17 /4ib; 3/75/la; Hsiu-pSn in 1713 Tai was executed, and Fang Pao and his 
i^ang shih-chi; Chi entire family were uprooted from their ancestral 

Tung-ch^Hg Fang-Tai liang-chia shu-an in home to serve as nominal sk v^es to bannermen 

Ku-hsueh hui-k^an; Hsii Ao (com- in Peking or to be banished to Heilungkiang, 

piler), mmm T^ung-chiu chi, chuan 1-3; It is said that Li Kuang-ti influenced the em- 
Ma Gh^i-ch*ang, T^ung-ch^^ng chH-chiu chuan peror to spare Fang's life on the plea that he had 
9/8b.] scholarship, and ability as a writer. 

Fang Chao-yino After his release Fang was ordered to serve in 
the Imperial Study (see under Chang Ying) and 
FANG Pao (T. H. transferred to the studio, Mcng-yang 

May 25, 1668-1749, Sept. 29, scholar, was born chai emperor's country villa, 

near Nanking and lived most of his life in that Ch‘ang-ch^un yuan (see under Hsiian-yeh) where 
city, but prior to the unrest at the close of the works on astronomy, mathematics and music 
Ming period the ancestral home of the family were compiled. There he became acquainted 
was at T'ung-ch^eng, Anhui. In his youth he with Hsu-yiian-m eng (see under Shu-ho-te) and 
studied under his father and his elder brother, Ku-tsung (see under Gubadai), two Manchus 
Fang Chou M (T. 1665-1701), and who were devoted to classical study and who 

took his preliminary examinations in T'ung- often invited Fang to explain the texts of the 
ch'dng and Anking. After becoming a senior Classics on Rites. Among his other colleagues 
licentiate, he went to Peking (1691) and enrolled were Ho Kuo-tsung and Mei Ku-ch^euig [qq. v,], 
in the Imperial Academy. Soon his talents as In 1722 Fang was appointed director of the edi- 
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toriai bureau of the Imperial Printing Estab- 
lisiiment known as the Wu-ying tien. In the 
following year he and his family were freed and 
by edict of the new emperor, Shih-tsung, were 
permitted to return to their ancestral town of 
T'uiig-ch'emg. Granted a year's leave in 1724, 
Fang returned to Peking in the following year, 
and although partially crippled he resumed his 
duties in the Wu-ying tien. In 1731 he was 
especially appointed to the office of a secretary 
of the Supervisorate of Imperial Instruction, a 
post rarely given to one who had not been ad- 
mitted to the Haniin Academy. After several 
promotions, he was made a sub-chancellor of the 
Grand Secretariat (1733), but requested permis- 
sion to remain in the Wu-ying tien on the plea 
of the ailment in his feet. In the same year he 
was made a teacher to the bachelors of the Han- 
iin Academy and in the following year an asso- 
ciate director of the editorial bureau for the 
compilation of the anthology, Huang-ChHng win- 
ging (see under Tung Pang-ta). 

In 1735 Emperor Kao-tsung succeeded to the 
throne and in the following year he ordered 
Fang Pao to select and edit a collection of pa-ku 
or examination hall essays of the Ming and early 
Chhng periods as models for students in the 
examinations. This anthology in 41 cMan, en- 
titled CNin-ting Ssvrshti wen^ was 

printed in 1739. Fang Pao also served as a 
director of the bureau for the compilation of the 
commentaries to the Three Rituals^ the 
81 San Li i-shu. The texts and commentaries 
were printed in 1748 under the titles: 

Chovrhmn i-shUf in 48 chiXan; imwi 
14i i-shUf in 48 chmn; and mumm Li-chi 
i-sJm, in 82 chiian. He was appointed junior 
vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies 'but 
resigned early in 1738. He continued his edi- 
torial work, but was allowed the stipend of the 
higher post. When in 1739 the project for re- 
printing, in the Wii-ying-ticn, the standard edi- 
tions of the Thirteen Classics and of the Twenty- 
one Dynastic Histories began, Fang suggested 
’Ways of utilizing the most suitable editions, and 
of incorporating the collation notes on the Han- 
sMij the Hou Han-sMif and the San-kiio chih 
which had been made by Ho Ch'o [q. v.]. Fang’s 
suggestions were carried out, and Ho's unpub- 
lished manuscripts were borrowed for this pur- 
pose. In the same year (1739) Fang \vas cen- 
sured by the emperor for recommending men for 
public office to whom he was personally obligated. 
In the edict relating to this matter it was pointed 
out that two of the men he had recommended 


had been his hosts in Peking. Fang was de- 
prived of all rank, but was given a chance to 
redeem himself by working in the bureau for 
the compilation of the commentaries to the 
Three Classics on Rites. , Upon his retirement 
soon after,, he was granted the rank of a sub- 
expositor in the Haniin Academy, and spent the 
rest of his life (1742-1749) at his home in Nan- 
king. His epitaph was written by Chilian Tsu- 
w^ang [g. i?.] who lamented that after Fang and 
Li Fu [g. V,] had passed on there were no great 
teachers left in the country. 

Fang's whole life was devoted to study, and 
even in his official career he concentrated on 
literary activity. A bibliography of his works 
(see below) lists 39 titles. His collected works 
of 16 titles, known as Wang- 

hsi cHuan-chi, or ICang-hsi 

Vang shih-liu chnng^ were printed at various 
times by friends or disciples during the last 
thirty years of his life. Seven of these titles 
deal with the Classics on Rites but they were 
unimportant in comparison with studies on the 
same subject made by Chhn Hui-then, Hao I- 
hsing [gg. z;.] and others. He also made a study 
of the Spring and Autumn Annals and the Tso- 
chuan^ but was more interested in the literary 
style of these works than in questions of phil- 
ology or history. Yet he was held in high esteem 
as a master of the ku-wen style and as 

founder of the Tffing-ch‘eng School 
He himself had no intention of founding sucii a 
school, but was exalted by other writers after 
his death (see under Yao Nai). Nevertheless he 
did state his views on this type of wTiting in his 
preface to an anthology of selected examples 
which he compiled in 1733 under the title 
Ku-wen yiteh-hsuayi. His selections 
were made from the Han-shu, the Hou Han-sku, 
and from the writings of the ‘^Eight Masters of 
the T'ang andjSung Dynasties" 
namely: Han Yii (see under Mao Chin); Liu 
Tsimg-ytian 773-819; Ou-3^ang Hsiu 

(see under Shao Chin-han); Su Hsiin 
1009-1066; Tsiuig Kung 1019-1083; Wang 
An-shih 1021-1086; Su Shih 

1036-1 101 ; and Su Ch6 1039-1 1 12. Fang 
Pao maintained that by a study of this anthology 
a student might readily discover the i-fa 
or ^ ^purpose and mode of expression" of deeper 
works, and might more easily compose in the 
pa-ku or examination style. Some held that 
the anthology could serve as a key to the teach- 
ings of the sages, and open tiie door to fame and 
wealtli through the examination system. This 


may account, in part, for the great popularity 
which the T'ung-ch^^ng School enjoyed. But 
the conception of the i-fa which Fang Pao ad- 
vocated was not his owm invention— it had been 
in vogue as a pedagogical device during the 
■ Ming dynasty. In fact it was Yao Nai [q. t?.], 
the real founder of the school, who populariased 
Fang Pao’s works and attributed to him the 
views which continued to be so popular during 
the remainder, of the Ch^ing period. . Fang was 
elevated because he had been .a high official, 
had lived a long and respected life, was held in 
esteem by emperors m d. hu-win and .a pa-few 
writer, and, not least of all, . was. a native of 
Tffing-ch'^ng,. the: .city., from; which Yao .Nai 
himself came. ; 

: . Fang wrote very few poems, owing, it is said, 

, to the advice of a, , candid friend. The first 
collection of his essays, entitled 
^ Wang-hsi hsien-sMng wH-ch% 18 chuan^ 
appeared in 1746 .and was frequently reprinted. 
In. 1851 Tai Chiin-h^ng (T, H. 

1814-1855) re-edited this collection, add- 
ing 10 cMian of Fang’s works drawn from, various 
sources., together with a nien-p^u of Fang’s life 
compiled by Bu Tun-yiian (T. 

H. 1801”1857), . This, edition by Tai, 

entitled Wang^hsi hmn^sheng chi-wai win (H 
was expanded by a: supplement 
of 2 cMan in 1852. Both Tai and Su were 
natives of Tffing-ch‘^ng and were writers of the 
Tffing-ch*4ng School. Two more supplements 
were added by later admirers. ' 

Fang Pao upheld the teachings of .Chu Hsi ^ 
(see under Hu Wei) and repeatedly asserted that 
he had converted a number of heterodox scholars' 
to the Sung philosophy. In a letter to Li Kung 
on the occasion of the death of the latter’s eldest 
son, Fang remarked that the calamity was a 
portent sent by Heaven for Li’s attacks on Chu 
Hsi. Such bigotry was characteristic of the 
Tffing-ch'eng School which limited itself to the 
study of Chu Hsi’s commentaries and to the 
prose writings of a few men, branding other 
types of literature as harmful to the mind. 
Among those who openly criticized the works of 
Fang was Chhen Ta-hsin [g. ?;.] who pronounced 
his writings both empty and unscholarly. 


[l/296/3b; 3/69/la; 4/25/19b; 17/4/48a; Su Tun- 
yiian, Wang-ksi hsien-sMng nien^p^u (1851); Liu 
Sh§ng-mu Tung- 

ch^ing win-hsiieh yilan-yuan¥ao 2/la; 

T^ung^’Ch^ing win-hsUeh chuan-shu 
k‘ao I /8b (both in Chik-chieh t^ang 


tsUmg-¥i); Gh^ien Ta-hsin, €¥ien-yen l^ang win- 
chi 31 /17a, 33/14b; Ma Ch^i-cli^ng (sec under 
Fang Kuan-ch‘^ng) T^ung-ch^ing ckH-chiu chUmi.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

FANG Tsung-ch^eng (T. H. 

MU lilA), Yov. 8, 1818-1888, April 2, 
scholar, came of a family of local gentry in 
Tffing-ch'eng, Anhwei, and was remotely re- 
lated to Fang Tung-shu [g. i?.]. After studying 
under a local scholar named Hsii Lu (T. 

H. original fning H, 1782-1842) he 
. became a pupil of Fang Tung-shu with whom he 
^■stayed for twelve years. As his grandfather had 
.expended the family property for famine relief, 
he was 'forced from his early days to earn his 
living by teaching. Late in 1853, when his 
native town fell to the Taipings, he took refuge 
in a small mausoleum attached to his ancestral 
tomb in a suburban village and lived there for 
about. eight years. Early in 1859 he was in- 
vited to Tsinan as a tutor by Wu T^iiig-tung 
(T. H. ftii, 1793-1873), who 
was then financial commissioner of Shantung. 
Late in the same year he accompanied Wu to 
Pao-ting, Chihli, where the latter was judicial 
■, commissioner. 

At the call of Tseng Kuo-fan and Hu Lin-i 
[qq, «?.] Fang left Pao-ting for Anking early in 
1861, but was forced by- the Nien banditti to 
stop at Kaifeng, where he became a member of 
the secretarial staff of the governor of Honan, 
Yen Shu-sen (see under Hu Lin-i). Early in 
1862 he visited Anking to see Tseng Kuo-fan, 
but after a short sojourn went to Wuchang 
wffiere Yen Shu-sen was governor of Hupeh. 
In the following year he returned to Anking and 
became a member of the famous secretarial 
staff of Tseng Kuo-fan whom he followed later 
to Nanking, and to Chi-ning, Shantung. In the 
autumn of 1866, when Ts4ng was stationed at 
Chou-chia-kffiu, Honan, Fang left him and re- 
turned to Anking. Once in 1867 and again in 
1868-69, at Shanghai, he was engaged in the 
compilation of the Shanghai hsien-chih (see under 
Yii Yueh). In 1869 he was again invited by 
Ts^ng Kuo-fan, then governor-general of Chihli, 
to Pao-ting. In the following year, on the 
recommendation of Tseng’s successor, Li Hung- 
chang [q. v.]^ he was appointed magistrate of 
Tsao-chhang, Chihli, a position he held during 
the years 1871-80. During his tem in office 
at Tsao-chhang he established (1876) an Acad- 
emy named Ching-i shu-yiian and , 

compiled the Tsao-ch‘ianff 
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hsien-chih fu-cMng^ 5 chua% printed in 1876 — a 
supplement to the Tsao-chHang hsien^chih, 20 
chuan^ published in 1803. Late in 1880 he re- 
tired to Anking where he spent the remainder 
of his life teaching. He was honored in 1887 
with the title of a hfth-rank official because of 
his scholarly contributions. 

As one of the most brilliant follo\vers of Fang 
Tung-shu, and for his erudition in the Sung 
philosophy, and his masterly compositions in 
the archaic style, Fang Tsung-ch^eng became 
well-known. During the years 1875-86 he 
edited and printed his various works. They 
are popularly known under the collective title 
Pai-t^ang i-shu. Among eight items 
there included, four collections of his works may 
be mentioned: Chih hsikh lu, 8 chuan^ 

printed in 1877, with a continuation in 3 chiian, 
printed in 1885-86, being ethical treatises writ- 
ten from the standpoint of Sung Neo-Con- 
fucianism; Pai-Vang ching-shuo (®^), 33 
chuan, printed in 1875-82, being exegetical notes 
on the Classics; Pai-t‘ang tu-shu pi~chi 

13 chuarij printed in 1878-84, memoranda 
on the Classics; and Pai-tang chi (H) in 6 
series, 14 4- 13 4* 22 -f 22 + 8 -h 33 chuariy 
respectively, printed in 1880-86, his literary 
compositions, and his letters. 

A son of Fang Tsung-cheng, named Fang 
P^i-chtin (T. H. 1838- 

1860), left a literary collection, entitled 

Pchai i-chiy 5 dma% which was printed 
in 1886 as an appendix to the so-called Pai4‘ang 
i-shu. Another son, Fang Shou-i (T. 

mu H. mm. 1847-1924), was a 

pupil of Ch^ng Fu-chao (see under Fang Tung- 
shu). He and Ch^en Tan-jan (see under Liu 
Ming-chffian) wrote a detailed biography of 
Fang Tsung-ch'eng, entitled Fang Pai4^ang chih- 
chih ¥ao4ueh 5 chiian^ which was 

printed in 1889. 


[1/491 /13b; 2/67/53b; 5/80 /21b; Fang PaU^ang 
shih-shth ¥ao4ueh (not consulted); Sun Pao-t6en, 
Chiao-ching shih wtn-chi (see under Chang Yii- 
chao) 5/54a; Ch'iang Ju-hsun (T. 

H. 1824-1894), Ch‘iu4 chai 

wtn-chi (1898) 7/8b; Ma Ch4-ch‘ang (see under 
Fang Kuan-ch‘^ng) T‘ung-c¥^7ig-chH-chiu chuan 
ll/Zlh.] 

HiROMXJ MOxMOSE 

FANG Tung-shu (T. H. glj 

M-?*, ^^A), Oct. 4, 1772-1851, June 

23, scholar, w'as a native of Tffing-ch^^ng, 


Anhwei, where his ancestors had moved from 
Wu-yiian of the same province at the beginning 
of the Ming period. Several of his immediate 
ancestors were scholars of the T^ng-ch^^ng 
School (see under Fang Pao), among them his 
great-grandfather, Fang . Ts^ (T. ^ jlj 

H. 1697-1767), who left a literary collec- 
tion, entitled Tai4u i-chif 3 chiian j 

which was printed as an appendix to the I-wei 
hdian chHian-cM (see below). His father, Fang 
Chi (T. Mil H. 45 :^, 1752-I8I6), pro- 
duced a literary collection, entitled 
Eo-ming chi, 6 chiian, printed in 1837, and a 
work on phonetics, entitled Ch‘ii- 

izH cheng-yin, 3 chiian, printed in 1826. Though 
in delicate health in his youth, Fang Tung-shu 
studied diligently under his father wffio, after 
1791, lived with him in the homes of various 
patrons. In 1793 he accompanied his father 
to Nanking where he studied for about five years 
under Yao Nai [q. r.] who was a pupil of his 
great-grandfather, Fang Tse. In 1793 Fang 
Tung-shu became a ksiu4s‘ai, and a few' years 
later, a senior licentiate — the highest degree that 
he was able to obtain. Though he competed 
in the provincial examinations until 1821, he 
was not successful. 

In 1798 Fang Tung-shu lived as a tutor in the 
residence of Ch'en Yung-kuang (see under Yao 
Nai) at Hsin-ch^eng, Kiangsi, and thereafter, 
until 1810, he eked out a meagre livelihood as a 
teacher in the homes of the local gentry at vari- 
ous places in Anhwei and Kiangsu. In 1810 he 
went again to Nanking where he participated 
(1811) in the compilation of the Chiang-ning fu- 
chih (see under Yao Nai). During the jedTs 
1812-16 he taught in the Anking yamen of the 
governor of Anhw'ei, Hu K^o-chia (see under Ku 
Kuang-ch4). After leaving Hu’s office he was 
so poverty-stricken that he w’as once compelled, 
while in Nanking, to pawn his bedding to pay 
for his lodging in a temple. In the spring of 1819 
he ’went to Canton w'here Juan Ylian [q, z’.] gave 
him a position as assistant compiler of the 
Kwangtung Vung-chih, the compilation of wiiieh 
was supervised by his scholarly rival, Chiang 
Fan [q. v]. Fang left this position about a year 
later, and after serving (1821-22) as director in 
the Hai-mtm Academy at Lien-chou, 

Kw’'angtung, he returned home. Shortly there- 
after he again went (1822) to Kwangtung where 
he became (1823) director of the Shao-yang 
Academy at Shao-chou. During the 
years 1824-26 he taught at Canton in the yaynen 
of Governor-general Juan Ylian. In 1826, when 


Fang 

Juan left Canton, Fang returned to Ills native 
province and ..served as director, in the following 
academies: the Lu-yang Shu-yiian 
at Lu-chou, in 1827; the 'Mao-^^^ Bhu- 

yiian' at Po-choii in 1828; and' the Sung-tztj. 
(IISrM) Shu-ytian at Su-sung in 1831. In 1832 
he , made a third visit to Canton b'ut failed to 
obtain a position. . In the following year Yao 
Ying ife^ (T. urn H. mMr 178^ 

1853, Jan.), who' was then district magistrate of 
Wu-chin, Kiangsu, invited him to assist in his 
office. Later Fang accompanied Yao to posts 
at Soochow (1833) and at I-ch^ng, Kiangsu 
(1835). During this period he edited, at the 
request of Yao, the YUan-ch^un 

fang pi-chif 50 chuaUj a collection of notes on the 
Classics written by Yao Ying^s grandfather, Yao 
Fan (see under Yao Nai). This collection was 
printed by Yao Ying in 1838. After about a 
yearns sojourn at his native place Fang went, 
early in 1837, to Canton where he became a 
member of the secretarial staff of Governor- 
general T^ng Thng-ch^n to- and in the fol- 
lowing year (1838) was invited by the superin- 
tendent of Customs at Canton, to compile the 
Yileh hai-kmn cMh (see under Liang T%g-nan). 
In the summer of 1840 he left Canton for his 
native place— after leading a wandering life for 
forty years. 

While in Canton Fang Tung-shu became 
keenly conscious of the evils of the opium trade 
and presented his views on the subject to TMg 
T'ing-ch^n. It is reported that he even advised 
Teng to assassinate Charles Elliot, the British 
Superintendent of Trade (see under Lin Ts^ 
hsii) . Early in the summer of 1842, when British 
vessels threatened the mouth of the Yangtze 
River, Fang presented to the governor of Che- 
kiang, Pien Shih-yiin (T. jfcW H. 

fS-g, d. ca. 1843, age 56 sui), a long memorial 
in which he expatiated on China^s foreign policy 
and her national defense. But Fang's theories 
on foreign affairs were ignored by the authorities, 
who doubtless looked upon them as impracti- 
cable. Thereupon he spent his declining years as 
a private teacher at his native place. Early in 
1851 he was made director of the Tung-shan 
3tlll Academy at Ch'i-m^n, Anhwei, where 
about a month later he died. 

Being a follower of Yao Nai, Fang Tung-shu 
pleaded for a revival of the philosophy and the 
scholarship of the Sung Neo-Confucianists, 
though not in their most stereotyped forms. He 
stressed the importance of the time-honored 
literary and ideological approach to the study 
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■ of the Classics, and hence was a severe critic of 
the School of Han Learning (see under Ku Yea- 
wu and Hui Tung) which he regarded as lacking 
in 'synthetical method. He also found fault 
with what he believed to be the narrow partisan- 
ship of contemporary scholars. But, like many 
scholars of the Sung School, his ethical emphasis 
led him to underrate the, importance of a sound 
historical and philological method.. His criti- 
cisms of the results achieved by the School .of 
Han Learning are put forth in a notable , work, 
entitled Han-hsueh shang-tui^ which 

was completed' in Z chuan in '1824 and was pre- 
sented to Juan Yuan. The method employed in 
this work is to quote directly from; such Han- 
hstieh scholars as Chu I-tsun, Ch^ien Ta-hsin or 
Tai Chen [qq. i;.], adding his own criticisms and 
opinions, and attacking the passages quoted. It 
was first printed in 1831. A supplement in one 
chiianj including corrigenda, was published in 
1838, and it was reprinted several times by 
Fang's followers. In all of his writing Fang 
Tung-shu aimed to revive both the philosophical 
approach and the literary style of Chu Hsi (see 
under Hu Wei) and other Sung scholars. Two 
philosophical and ethical works by Fang Tung- 
shu may here be mentioned: Shu^ 

lin yang^hikj 2 ckUan, first published in 1831, a 
supplement in 1 with corrigenda being 

printed in 1838; and Ta4 tsun-win^ 

3 chUanf printed in 1866. A manuscript collec- 
tion of his notes on classical and philosophical 
topics, entitled Tai-ting 1% which is 

reported to have comprised some 100 chiian, was 
destroyed during the Taiping Rebellion. He 
published two collections of verse, one entitled 
Pan-tzU chij 2 ckuan (1833), another 
entitled K'ao-p‘an chi, 3 ckmn (1848). 

He also produced a critique on poetry, entitled 
Chao-mei chan-yen^ 10 -h 8 chuan^ 
printed in 1891. A collection of his prose works, 
edited in 1842 in 12 chimn, with the assistance of 
his pupils, was printed in 1868 by Fang Tsung- 
ch^eng [q, t^.], with a supplement 
<M) in 1 chuan, under the title 
l-wd hman winr-chi. Fang Tung-shu's collec- 
tive works have been printed and reprinted 
under various titles: 1-we.i hman cNuan^shu 
#), K^ao-p^an dfuan-chi (^M)> Fang CMh- 
chih ch'uan-shuj etc. 

Among the many pupils of Fang Tung-shu the 
following may be mentioned : Fang Tsung-ch^^ng; 
Tai Chun-heng (see under Fang Pao); Su Tun- 
yuan (see under Fang Pao); Wu T%g-hsiang 
(T. mW H. Hff, 1806-1854); and 
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Ma Ch^i-sh6ng (T. H. 

1828-1888). These five scholars left a total of 
some 80 works. Another pupil, Chdng Fu-chao 
(T. IL 1832-1876) wrote 

(1867) a chronologically-arranged biography of 
his master, entitled I-wei hsien- 

skeng nien-pHi which was printed as an appendix 
to the I-wei hsuan wcn-chi. 


[l/491/13b; 2/67/52b; Nien-phi (see above); Fang 
Tsung-ch‘tmg [q. v.], Pai-tUing chi, first series 7/6b; 
Liang Ch'i-oh'ao 

Ch^ing-tai hsueh-shu hai4un (1921), chapters 19- 
20; Liu Sh§ng-mu 

Thing-ch‘§.ng w^n-hsueh yikm-ijuan k^ao (1929), 
ch'tian 8, and Thing-ch^^ng wbi4i$iieh chuan-shu 
k^ao mm^) (1929), chiian 4.) 

lilROMU MoMOSB 

FEI Mi (T. « H, mmr ), Aug. 
25, 1625-1701, July-Aug., scholar, philosopher, 
and poet, was a native of Hsin-fan, Szechwan. 
His family was one of scliolarly traditions, his 
father Fei Ching-yii (T. H. 

1599-1671), and both grandfathers, having been 
scholars and officials. When he was about 
twenty years of age the forces of Chang Hsien- 
chung [g. r.] ravaged the region in which he lived. 
At first he avoided them by leaving home, but 
by 1646 he took the lead in building walls at 
Kao-ting-kuan BrSH, north of Chengtu, and 
organizing armed forces to keep out the maraud- 
ers. Toward the end of the following year he 
was captured by aborigines and held until 
ransomed. In 1648 he was appointed to a 
secretarial post by the Ming general LiiTa-clrii 
(see under Yiian Chi-hsien). Finding his home 
in ashes on his return to Hsin-fan three years 
later, he moved his family in 1653 to Mien-hsien, 
Shensi. With the end of the Ming military ac- 
tivities he for a time studied medical works. In 
1656, following Sung philosophical tradition, he 
devoted some weeks to the practice of medita- 
tion in the Ching-ming monastery 
But believing that these habits conflicted with 
the practical aims which he found in Confucian- 
ism, he returned to his classical studies with 
renewed zeal. 

In the fall of 1657 Fei Mi left Mien-hsien, 
taking his family and joining his father in Yang- 
cho%v (Kiangsii) in the spring of the following 
year. This city, or rather the near-by village of 
Yeh-t^ien was his adopted home for the 

rest ()l his career. There he supported himself 
and his family from the contributions of his 
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pupils and the sale of his writings. Of some fifty 
titles mentioned or quoted in the works of others 
only three seem now to be extant. They ivere 
assembled bv T^ang Hung-hstieh (T. 

b. 1876) of Chengtu in a collection en- 
titled R KISSES® Fei-shih i-shu san-chung 
and were printed in 1908, and again in 1920 with 
slight supplements. These works are: the 

Eung4ao sh% in 3 chilan, in which Fei 
Mi attacks, on historical grounds, the idea of 
tao4^ung or ‘‘truth succession” first 

enunciated by Han Yti (see under Mao Chin); 
the Htiang-shu, in 4 cMan, in which he 
gives in chronological form the story of Chang 
Hsien-chung’s rebellion in Szechwan; and a 
collection of poetry, entitled Yen- 

feng shih-cEao. 

Fei Mi declined the proffered honor of par- 
ticipating in the po-hsiieh hung4z‘u examination 
of 1679 (see under P‘eng Sun-yii). In the spring 
of 1673, in deference to a last wish of his father, 
he spent about a month with Sun Ch‘i-feng 
{q. !».] at the latter's retreat in Hsia-feng 
Hui-hsien, Honan, discussing with him the merits 
and demerits of the Sung philosophy, the scholar- 
ship of the Han and T‘ang dynasties, and the 
ceremonial practices of the various periods. He 
and Sun Ch‘i-feng and Li Yung [q. were among 
the earliest of the Ch‘ing scholars to criticize the 
Sung and Ming philosophy from the standpoint 
of history, tending in this respect to the new 
pragmatic School of Han Learning (see under Ku 
Yen-wu) which w^as evolving at this time. His 
poetry, vigorous and direct in style, was highly 
praised by Wang Shih-ch^n [q. y.]. His pupils 
privately gave him the posthumous name Chung- 
wen His two sons, Fei Hsi-ts‘ung ft 

^3^, (b. 1661) and Fei Hsi-huaiig (b. 

1664), continued their father's literary tradition. 

[l/506/8b; 2/66/24a; 3/428/12a; 

Chiang4u-hsien ckih (1729) 15/56a; id, (1774) 
26 /7a, 30/34b;^^]^>^ Hu Shih w^n4s^un, 2nd 
series, 1/75-138; 181 /7b and 194/lb has 

descriptive notice of two titles, but their texts 
were not copied into the library; Portrait in 
Hung4ao shu,] 

Dean R. Wickes 

FEI-yang-ku. See under Fiyanggff. 
FEI-ying-tung. See under Fiongdon. 

¥MG Ch'lian (T. H. MM), 

1596-1672, official of both the Ming and Ch'ing 
dynasties, was a native of Cho-chou, Chihli. A 
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chin-shih of 1613, lie was appointed: a,: bachelor' 
in the Hanlin Academy and was' later given the 
rank , of , corrector. . About .the year 1619 he' 

, ' joined his .'father, F4iig Sheiig-ming 19 (T. 
Mm), a ehin^sMh of 1589, in Liaotung where 
together they .helped, in the defense against the 
Manchus. After suffering a reverse, they both 
fled from their posts, and for this were censored 
and dismissed.. But by currying the favor of 
the powerful eunuch, Wei Chung-hsien .[g, v.\ 
Feng Ch^iian was reinstated in his office in, 1624. 
He .was rapidly promoted, and i.n the following 
year was made junior vice-president of the Board 
of Geremonies and concurrently a Grand Secre- 
'. tary. He is reputed to have brought about by 
..false charges, for .purposes of personal revenge, 
the execution of Hsiung Tfliig-pi [q. t?.] and the 
harsh measures that were taken against the 
Tung4iii party. In 1626 he was appointed one 
of three chief directors of the official compilation 
known as the San-ch^ao yao-tien, 

ostensibly an account of the so-called “three 
cases” see under Chu Ch'ang-lo), but in 

fact a device of Wei Chung-hsien to denounce the 
policies and measures of the Tung-lin party. 
This work in 24 chuany with 8 chilan devoted to 
each of the “three cases”, was completed and 
printed in the summer of 1626. After the fall 
of the eunuch party in 1628, the blocks for the 
work w^ere ordered to be destroyed at the sugges- 
tion of Ni Yiian-lu [g, t’.]. For this reason it 
became very rare. A manuscript and a printed 
copy are in the Library of Congress. 

Feng Chffian was dismissed from office on 
July 24, 1626 after which his friendship with 
Wei Chung-hsien terminated. When the suc- 
ceeding Emperor Ssff-tsung (see under Chu Yu- 
chien) ordered all former followers of the eunuch 
to be punished, the name of F^ng Chffian was on 
the list of offenders, but he managed to escape 
flogging and banishment by payment of a fee. 
At the beginning of the Manchu regime in 1644 
he was summoned to Court by Dorgon [g. v.] 
and was asked to assist in establishing the music 
for sacrificial ceremonies. In 1645 he was ap- 
pointed Grand Secretary of the Hung-wen-yxian 
and president of the Board of Cere- 
monies. In the summer of the same year the 
Grand Secretaries were ordered to compile the 
official History of the Ming Dynasty. Dis- 
covering in the official chronicle of the Tflen-ch'i 
period (1621-1628), particularly for the year 
1624, many statements unfavorable to himself, 
Feng secretly took a section from it and had it 
destroyed. Twice he xvas denounced for receiv- 


ing bribes,; but because he wm one of the first 
Chinese officials ,to pledge allegiance to the Man- 
chu regime and to adopt the prescribed tonsure, 
Dorgon. took special pains to shield him from 
his accusers. Both in 1646 and in 1647 he 
took charge of the metropolitan examinations. 
In 1649 he was honored with the rank of Junior 
Tutor and Grand Preceptor of the Heir Appar- 
ent. ' Although ordered in 1651 to retire for lack 
of merit, he w-as recalled in 1653. He retired in 
1655 on account of old age, but again served as a 
Grand Secretary from 1659 to 1661. He died 
in 1672 and was canonized as Wen-min 
but this posthumous name was later revoked. 

His eldest son, F5ng Yuan-huai (T. 

was a military c/m-jen of 1630 who held 
military posts under both the Ming and Chflng 
regimes. His second son, Feng Ylian-chi 

(T. fiaflll H. UMl), a painter, was a chin- 
shih of 1655 who rose to the rank of libationer 
in the Imperial Academy. 


[1/251/ib; 2/79/20a; 27/2/7b; M.1/22-23; M.l/ 
306/lla; Cko-hsien chih (1936); Cho-chou chih 
(1872) 14/22b, 24a; Liu Jo-yti 
Cho-chung chih j 24:; Wen Ping 
Hsien-po chih-shih Jt:/^h (reprint of 1863); Chu 
I-tsun [q, t?.], Liang-cliao 

ts^ung-hsin-lu hou in P‘u-shu4Hng chi 45/lOa; 
L.T.C.L.H.M., 331a; Wu Ying-cbi (see under 
Chang P^u), Liang-ch^ao po-fu lu 

(1B6Z); €hang-ku ts‘ung-pien (see under Hung 
Ch*6ng-ch*ou).] 

TuLien-chIj 

F£NG Kuei-fen (T. , H. 

^WlIlA)) 1809-1874, May 28, scholar, was a 
native of Wu-hsien (Soochow). Several of his 
ancestors were wealthy, but his father lost his 
fortune through fire. Though he studied under 
unfavorable circumstances, Feng Kuei-fen took 
his chii-jen degree in 1832 and his ckinr-shih 
degree with high honors in 1840, after which he 
became a compiler of the Hanlin Academy. He 
was assistant examiner of the Shun-tflen exam- 
ination of 1843 and chief examiner in Kwangsi 
in 1844. After completing the mourning period 
for his mother (1845-48), he served several 
months as director of the Hsi-yin Academy 
at Nanking, and then went up to the capital 
(late in 1848). Early in the summer of 1850 
Grand Secretary P'an Shih-en [q, v,] recom- 
mended him to Emperor Wen-tsung as an able 
official, but soon afterwards Feng was obliged 
to return home because of the death of his 



father. When the Taiping army occupied 
Nanking in 1853 he was active in organizing a 
volunteer corps to defend Soochow against the 
enemy. For this military service he was raised 
to the fifth rank, and in 1856 was promoted to 
the junior secretaryship of the Supervisorate 
of Imperial Instruction, a position he held until 
1859. Thereafter, until his death, he served as 
director of the Ching-yeh Academy at 

Shanghai and of the Tzfi-yang and Gheng-i 
jElt Academies at Soochow, though he con- 
tinued to render practical service to the govern- 
ment unofficially. When the Taiping army 
attacked Soochow in 1860 he took refuge in 
Shanghai which was defended by the so-called 
Ever-victorious Army under the 

command of the American soldiers of fortune, 
Frederick Townsend Ward (1831-1862) 

and Henry Andrea Burgevine (1836- 

1865), in co-operation with the allied forces 
under command of the British and French 
admirals, James Hope (1808-1881) and 

Auguste Leopold Protet (1808-1862), 

respectively. The authorities of the Soochow 
region, who assembled at Shanghai, asked 
Ts5ng Kuo-fan [g. v,] for reinforcements, but 
the request was ignored. Late in 1861 Feng 
sent Tseng a letter in which he explained the 
situation and the strategic importance of the 
Soochow region. It is said that Ts^ng was so 
moved by this letter that he decided to despatch 
Li Hung-chang v.] to Kiangsu province. 
After the suppression of the Taipings in the 
Shanghai region by Lfis army (1864) F^ng 
assisted Li for more than a year as adviser on 
post-bellum problems and administrative matters 
concerning his native province. Several im- 
portant undertakings, carried out by Li, were 
based on F^ng^s suggestion, namely: the diminu- 
tion in 1865 of grain transport from the Soochow 
area to Peking, carried out in order to lighten 
the burden of taxation under which the people 
in that region had for centuries labored; and the 
establishment (1863) of a school of western 
languages and science at Shanghai — a school 
that was later (1869) annexed to the Kiangnan 
Arsenal. For these services Feng was given 
(early in 1871), on the recommendation of Li 
Hung-chang, the honorary position of an official 
of the third rank. From 1869 until his death 
F^ng was the chief editor of the gazetteer of his 
native prefecture, the SoocJww-fvrcMh^ 150 
chuan, which was completed after his death and 
published in 1883. 

In this period of the Chfing dynasty, when 


China was plunged into confusion by troubles 
from without and from within, FMg Kuei-f^n 
was', one of the' most .eompetent, students of 
statecraft. In 1861. he edited, 'a collection of 
about fifty essays, in .which he .examined the 
social and economic problems of the time. A 
part of it was published by, Ms son a few years 
after his death, and the complete work was 
published in 1885 in 2 ckilan under the title 
mmmMm Chim--pin4u ¥ang~i. .It,, shows 
that F5ng had considerable knowledge of foreign 
affairs, and was progressive in his ideas. His 
observations, too, in regard to the reform of 
corrupt administrative practices were pertinent. 
It was with reason, therefore, that Sun Chia-nai 
[q, t?.] presented Emperor T§-tsung with this 
book in 1893 when the CMing authorities were 
attempting actively to modernize the country. 
F4ng was also versed in mathematics and was 
eager to learn western science. He wrote two 
primers on higher mathematics: one an intro- 
duction to the H‘Urshih smn» 

shu hd-ts^m by Li Jui (see under Chiao Hsiin), 
entitled H'iirskik smn-shu Im-ts^ao furchieh 
(®li)y 1 cMan^ published in 1847; the other an 
explanation of the Tai wd chi sMhrchi (see under 
LiShan-ian), entitled 

hdnrfa chihrchieh, S chiian, published witji a 
preface dated 1865. The latter was compiled 
with the assistance of his pupil, Ch^en Yang 
WM (T. 1806-1863). F4ng constructed 

an Improved type of surveying instrument and 
reformed the method of drawing survey maps. 
He also made a map of the heavens for the year 
1844, entitled Ohm- 

cken hdrhhsien chHhrtao heng-hsing revising 
a similar map for the year 1834 made by his 
teacher, Li Chao-lo [q, v.], the printing blocks of 
which F6ng owned. He specialized in the 
Shuo-win (see under Tuan Yii-ts^ai) and his 
most authoritative work on this dictionary, the 
Shuo-wen Tuan chu ¥ao-cMng, 
WchHan, in which he corrects Tuan^s annotations, 
was published in 1928. He reprinted in 1864 the 
approved text of the Shuo-wH 

chiehrtzxL yiXn-p^u, 10 chuan^ by Hsii Chfieh 
(T. 920-974), on the basis of a Japanese 

manuscript copy. This reprint was issued in 
1868. Fang’s literary collection was published 
in 1877 in 12 chuan^ under the title 
Hsien-chih-fang hao. It contains many short 
essays and letters concerning statecraft, and also 
biographies and epitaphs of soldiers and officials 
who died during the Taiping Rebellion. One of 



. F^iig 

these biographies is that, of, .the above-mentioned 
Frederick T, Ward.,, ■ 

F&ig Kuei-fen was an adm,irer of Ku Yen-wu 
[f. 2 ;.], and was one ,of those who regularly paid 
.respects to that scholar at his shrine in Peking 
(see u.nder ■■ Chang Mu). He was also a good 
calligrapher and was skilled in the climn and 
the li styles. According, to, his biographers,, he- 
was austere and exacting in his behavior and 
shunned even the most simple enjoyments. His 
name was enshrined posthumously at Soochow. 
His eldest son, F^ng Fang-ch‘i (T. 

H. W#, h. , 1833, : chin-’Shih of 

1868), was one of those who completed the 
Soochowifu cML He later became a Maritime 
Customs Taotai. 


[l/491/17a; 2/73/43a; 5/18/17a; Ch^ou-jin chuan 
(see under Juan Yuan) 1935 ed. voL 11, pp. 806-9 
(supplement); Wu-hsien chih (1933) 66/TP /31a, 
43b; Hsien-ckih t^ang kao^ passim, especially ap- 
pendix; Chiang-su sMng 

ckien fzi ch^iian-an (1866) ; Huang Tshii-po 

in Quarterly 

Review of the Sun Yat-sen Institute for Advance- 
ment of Culture and Education, vol. IV, no. 3 
(1937).] 

Hiromu Momose 

F£NG P‘u (T. 1609-1692, 

Jan.-Feb., official, was a native of I-tu, Shan- 
tung. A chin-shih of 1646, he became a com- 
piler of the Hanlin Academy three years later. 
In 1670 he was made president of the Board of 
Punishments and in the following year a Grand 
Secretary. In 1673 he was appointed one of the 
director-generals for the compilation of the 
'‘veritable records'^ or shih4u, of T'ai-tsung 
(see under Abahai), In that same year, as well 
as later in 1679, he was chief examiner of the 
metropolitan examinations. When the special 
examination known as po-hsiteh hung-tYu was 
given in 1679 (see under P'6ng Sun- 3 m) he w^as 
one of the four readers, or yueh-chuan huan 
who were asked to judge the papers. 
Appreciative of the talents of younger men and 
eager to encourage them, he was instrumental 
in getting several to try in the examination. 
After 1670 he repeatedly asked permission to 
retire on account of old age, but the request was 
not granted until 1682. In the winter of that 
year the Shihrlu of T'ai-tsung was completed, 
and in recognition of that achievement he was 
given the title of Grand Tutor of the Heir 
Apparent, He died at the age of eighty-three 


Ftog 

i$ui) .and received the ofFieia! posthumous title, 

During his official career Feng P^ii memori- 
alized the -throne on many valuable adminis- 
trative reforms concerning the judiciary, 
taxation, .and the storage of .grain agai.3ist famine- 
years. In 1667 he re-established the orphanage, 
Yu-ying fang the southeast corner 

of the south city of Peking. This institution 
was first set up by Chin Chih-chtiii [§ . e?.| but it. 
was only through the efforts of Feng P'u that 
it was firmly established. . It wa>s designated as 
a model by an imperk! edict of 1724, and the 
provinces were ordered to found similar institu- 
tions. F6ng P'u built a garden adjacent to it, 
which on account of its numerous willow trees, 
was called Wan-liu fang or "The. - Hall 

of a Myriad Wiilovrs^h In this retreat he used 
to receive scholars and hold literary gatherings. 
Famous literary men of the time, such as Mao 
Ch'i-ling, Chu I-tsun, and Ch'ck Wei-sung 
[qq. V.], have left essays concerning the place. 

The collected works of Feng P'u, entitled 
Chia-shan t^ang chi, 10 chiXan, were 
printed in the Kkng-hsi period. A supplement 
in 9 chiXan appeared under the title, Chia-shan 
t^ang er (Hi) chi. 


[2/7 /38a; 3/3/33a; 4/ll/22a; 7/3/14b; Nien-p^u 
of Feng P'u in Mao Chfi-ling’s [q. v.J Hsi- 
ho ho-chi; I-tu hsien i‘u-chih (1907) 

37/1 a; Jih-hsia ckiu-win ¥ao (see under Chu I- 
tsun) 56/5a, 8b; SsiX-¥u, 181 /12a.] 

Tu Lien-ch^ 

FfiNG T4ng-fu (T. m [^1 H. 

mMr ^il^A), Feb. 12, 1783-1841, Dec. 7, 
scholar, was a native of Hashing, Chekiang. 
He became a licentiate when he was twenty sui 
and a chiX-j^n in 1818. In 1820, he obtained his 
chin-shih degree and was made a bachelor of 
the Hanlin Academy. Four years later (1824) 
he was appointed magistrate of Chiang-lo, 
Fukien, but after serving only seventy-five days 
was forced to return home on account of the 
illness of his mother. About the year 1829, Sun 

£r-chun mmm (t. H. mm. 

1770-1832), governor-general of Fukien and 
Chekiang (1825-32), invited him to Foochow 
where he engaged in the compilation of a gazet- 
teer of the salt administration in Fukien — a 
work that was printed in 1830 in 22 chuan under 
the title Fukien yen-fa chih (^^^). In the 
same year he participated in the compilation of 
the Fukien Vung<hik (see under Ch'enShou-ch'i). 
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Wheiij several months later, this editorial project 
came to an end he left Foochow, taking with 
him his manuscript drafts on the epigraphicai 
section of the Fukien t^ung-chih^ which remained 
for years in manuscript under the title 

Min-chung ckm-shih chih. Feng was 
soon made (1830) director of schools in the 
prefecture of Ningpo, a position he held until 
his death. In 1830 he was asked to compile a 
gazetteer of the district of Hsiang-shan near 
Ningpo, which he completed in 20 chuan in the 
following year. This gazetteer was published 
about 1834 under the title Hsiang- 

shan hsien-chih and contains a supplement in 
2 chuan compiled by local scholars. In 1836 
Feng hoped through the favor of higher officials 
again to be made a district-magistrate, but on the 
advice of his scholarly friend, Chhen T^ai-chi 
[g. t?.], he abandoned this desire. After he 
became director of schools at Ningpo he often 
visited his native place where he laid out a 
beautiful garden which he called Shao-ytlan 
He died of consumption soon after the 
fail of Ningpo (October 13, 1841) to the British 
fleet under Pottinger (see under I-ching and 
Ch‘i-ying). 

Feng Teng-fu was a brilliant student of 
textual criticism and of epigraphy. Among 
several critical studies by him on the texts of 
the Classics the following three may be men- 
tioned: Shih-san ehing ku 

Ui-wtn, 6 chiianj a criticism in dialogue form of 
doubtful characters in the Thirteen Clasdcs; 

Lun-yu i-win Mao-cheng, Hi 
chuan; and San-chia shih 

i-wen shurchengj 2 + 1 chuan, on the textual 
criticism of the Analects and of the Odes, re- 
spectively. The first of these three works was 
printed in 1887 in the Huai4u 

Is'ung-shu; the second in 1890 in the 

Ts'ang-hsiu t^ang ts'ung-shu; and the 
third appears in the 1861 edition of the Huang- 
ChHng ching-chieh (see under Juan Yiian). 
Feng's manuscript drafts on other philological 
subjects, entitled Han san- 

chia shih i-tzu ku, are preserved in the Chekiang 
Provincial Library, Among his works on 
epigraphy the following were published: 

Chin-shih tsung-li, 4 chiian; 

Shih-ching pu-k^ao, 12 chiian, each with a 
preface by him dated 1827 and 1828 respectively; 
and Chekiang chuan-lu, 4 chiian, 

with a preface by Juan Yuan [g. v,] dated 1836. 
These three works were later reprinted in 
various ts^ung-shu. The first is concerned wnth 


epigraphicai studies in general; the second is a 
study of various texts of the Classics incised on 
stone; ■ and the 'third concerns a" .collection of 
ancient bricks found, in Chekiang. In, gathering 
material for the , .last-mentioned work , he ' was : 
assisted by several scholars, among them Chffi 
Chung-jung (see under Cliien Ta-hsin) and 
Hung I-hsiian (T. mMr H. mW, 

1765-1837). The. latter owned a 
good library named Hsiao tlng-ytin shaii-kuan 
which is said to have contained 
some 30,000 chiian of books as well as some 
2,000 rubbings of inscriptions on stone and 
bronze. The collection of epigraphicai notes 
by Feng Teng-fu, which appears in the Hmi4u 
ts^ung-shu under the title 
Shih-ching ko ehin-shih pa-wen, is a reprint of 
chiian 7 and 8 in the Shihrching ko wen-cM 
(see belowO. In many of his scholarly activities 
Feng was on intimate terms with his fellow- 
townsman, Li Fu-sun [g. i>.]* 

Feng Teng-fu w^as an accomplished writer of 
verse and helles-lettres. A collection of his prose 
in 8 chuan, published during his lifetime under 
the title Shih-ching ko win-chi (^^), is now 
very rare. The manuscript drafts of his prose 
works, preserved in the Peiping National 
Library, contain items not collected in the 
printed edition. Of several collections of his 
verse which have been printed, the following 
three may be mentioned: Shih-ching ko shih4ueh 
(^BS’), B chuan; Pai-chu 

shih-¥an skih-is^un, i chiian; md fill It' ^ 
Chung-yiln hsien-kuan tz% 2 chiian. He com- 
piled also several small collections of literary 
W'Orks by writers of Chekiang. He was also 
known for his calligraphy. His nmi-p^u, com- 
piled by Shih Chffian is preserved in the 
Academy of Oriental Culture at Kyoto. It was 
partially consulted. 


[2/69 /29a; Kashing hsien-chik (1909) 21 /39b, 
34/61b;^iM^ Mei4i chih (1877) and Mei4i pei- 
chih (^ig) (1922), passim; Fukien Vung-chih 
(1922), appendix to the bibliography, 2/14b-'15b; 
nien-p^u of Sun Er-chun and of Chfien T^ai-chi.] 

Hieomu Momose 

FMG Tzh-ts^ai (T, H. ^^), 

1818-1903, Aug.-Sept., a native of Chhii-chou, 
Kwangtung, was one of the soldiers of fortune 
produced by the Taiping Rebellion. Early in 
his thirties he was the head of a band of outlaws 
in the Po-pai region, Kwangsi. When Hung 
Hsiu-ch^tian [q. v.] rose in revolt Feng joined the 



■. toperia! army . uiicier the, cominand of Hsiang 
Jung [g. y.] whom. he later, followed to, Nanking 
in, pursuit of , the , rebels. . After, the death of 
^Hsiang, in 1856,. Feng fought many battles in 
, ' and around , Nanking' under the command of 
Chang Kuo-liaiig (see under Hsiang Jung) who 
died in May 1860. Then, at the head of some 
three; thousand men, F^ng garrisoned the 
strategically important town of Chinkiang and 
there he ■ fought relentlessly in 1863. In the 
following year, when the Imperial forces made a 
" genera! attack on Nanking, F^ng and his troops 
recovered (May 13) Tan-yang, Kiangsu. Soon 
thereafter his contribution toward the suppres- 
sion of the Taipings was rewarded with the 
hereditar}" rank of ChH4vryu^ and with the 
Yellow Jacket. 

F^ng Tzti-ts^ai was appointed in 1862 to the 
post of provincial commander-in-chief of 
Kwangsi, and assumed the post in 1865, after 
subduing remnants of the Taipings in Fukien 
and Kwangtung. As soon as he reached Kwangsi 
he dispatched troops to the provincial borders 
which had been in a state of unrest since the 
Taiping Rebellion, Within two years the 
northern and northwestern borders were tran- 
quilized, but in the spring of 1867 the northern 
frontier was again disturbed by the incursion of 
a Miao tribe from Li-po, Kweichow. Advanc- 
ing on Chlng-ytian (I-shan), and then on 
T^ai-p^ing, F5ng repelled the Miao and restored 
order in that area. Late in 1868 he led troops 
to Lung-chou on the southwestern border of 
Kwangsi. This region had been under the 
control of a powerful rebel leader, Wu Ya-chung 
m, who had fled to Annam in the 
summer of that year. In August 1869 Fing 
and his main troops marched on the Langson 
If. Ill region, Annam, and there exterminated 
Wu's forces by the end of the year. Upon his 
triumphal return to Kwangsi F5ng was given 
the additional hereditary rank oi Yun^Ni-yu, 
In 1875 he was transferred to Kweichow as 
commander-in-chief of the provincial troops. 
Four years later he was summoned to Peking 
for an audience, and was then sent to Kwangsi 
to assist the local authorities in connection with 
border defense. In 1881 he was transferred 
back to Kwangsi but retired a year later owing to 
illness. Three years later, however, he 'was 
recalled to active service to resist the advance 
of the French army in Annam. 

At this time Prance was following a policy 
of active encroachment in northern Annam, or 
Tongking. Ever since 1862, when France was 


ceded Saigon and three provinces in Cochin 
China, she had been extending her *,mfluence 
■ over .Annam. In 1874 the king of Annam was 
forced to sign a treaty of ^^peace and alliance^^ 
with France, in which was ceded, among other 
rights, permission to navigate the Red River 
from the sea up to Yunnan, But China refused, 
to relinquish suzerainty . over Annam., ■ or to 
open Yunnan to French trade. France herself 
was then recuperating ' from the effects ■ of the 
Franco-Frussian War and so, for more than five 
years, did not press the Issue. In 1880 . and 
1881, however, the French, government adopted 
an aggressive ' policy towards , northern Annam 
in spite of the protests of Tseng Chi-ts5 [f. r.l, 
then minister to Paris. In April 1882 a French 
expeditionary force under Commandant Henri- 
Laurent Riviere (1827-1883) took Hanoi, From 
1882 to 1884 several attempts at a peaceful 
settlement of the Annam issue fell through. In 
the meantime an undeclared war was on. The 
Chinese government ordered troops to advance 
to strategic points in Annam from Yunnan and 
Kwangsi, and secretly encouraged a bandit 
leader in Tongking, Liu Yung-fu §i:icS§ 
(another ming H, T. ^2^, 1837-1917), to 
attack the French. At the suggestion of a 
Chinese official, T^ang Ching-sung (T. 

chin-shih of 1865, d. 1902), Liu moved 
his army, known as the ^^Black Flags'', to the 
vicinity of Hanoi and attacked that city. In a 
battle west of the city Riviere was killed (May 
19). As a result, the French government sent 
large reinforcements to Hanoi, and forced Liu 
Yung-fu to retreat westward. With Liu thus 
removed, the French were now face to face with 
the Chinese army. In March and April 1884 
the French defeated large concentrations of 
Chinese troops in Tongking. Partly owing to 
this defeat, Prince Kung (i. e., I-hsin, q. v,) and 
several other Grand Councilors were accused 
of being incompetent and too conciliatory 
toward the French, and so were removed. Many 
officials in Peking clamored for war. 

Just then Li Hung-chang [q. r.] was trying to 
negotiate peace with the French envoy, Com- 
mander (later Admiral) Frangois-Ernest Fournier 
b. 1842), and the two signed a con- 
vention on May 11, by which Li agreed to recog- 
nize French interests in Tongking, and to the 
opening of Yunnan and Kwangsi to French 
trade. Li also agreed to withdraw from Tong- 
king the Kwangsi troops by June 6 and the 
Yunnan troops by June 26. He did not dare, 
however, to make public this agreement to the 
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withdrawal of troops, and so tried to persuade 
the local authorities in Kwangsi and Yunnan to 
issue the necessary orders. In the meantime 
the war party in Peking forced the throne to 
issue an edict forbidding the withdrawal of 
troops. The Chinese commander in Tongking 
could not therefore leave his post without dis- 
obeying an imperial order. Meanwhile an 
impetuous French officer tried to force his way 
to the Chinese border and would not heed the 
explanation given by the Chinese commander. 
The result was a clash at Bac-le on June 
23-24, in the course of which the French detach- 
ment was forced back. The responsibility for 
this incident rested chiefly on Li Hung-chang 
who had concealed what he had agreed to; but 
the French blamed the Chinese government and 
demanded a large indemnity. As China refused 
to comply the French naval force attacked 
Keiung (August 5-6, see under Liu Ming-chffian) 
and Foochow (August 23, see under Chang 
P‘ei-lun) and war was formally declared. It 
was at this juncture that F^ng Tzh-ts^ai was 
recalled from retirement to assist in defending 
Kwangsi. 

While the troops from Yunnan (see under 
Ts'5n Yti-ying and T^ang Chiung) were stopped 
at Hstian-kuang (S3fe Tuyen-Quan), the 
Kwangsi troops bore the brunt of the attacks 
by the French army. In October the French 
reached a point half-way between Langson and 
Hanoi, and on December 16 F^ng Tzh-ts^ai 
and his force of about two thousand men had 
their first encounter with the French south of 
Bac-16. In February 1885, after a series of 
battles, the French general, de N^grier, occupied 
Langson and pursued the Chinese forces to 
Chen-nan-kuan the pass on the 

Kwangsi border. It was in the battle at this 
pass on February 23 that the general, Yang 
Yti-k'o (see under Ts^en Yii-ying) was killed. 
The French took the pass on that day, but left 
it two days later after burning the town. 

In March 1885 the Chinese command in 
Kwangsi was given to Li Ping-h^ng (see under 
Jung-iu) and Su Yiian-chffin 1^56^ (d. 1908), 
with Chang Chih-tung [q. t;.] directing the trans- 
port of supplies to the front from Canton. 
FMg Tzti-ts^ai and other generals were entrusted 
with defending Ch^n-nan-kuan against a second 
assault, which finally came on March 23. F^ng, 
although then in his late sixties, leaped over the 
barricades, and while shouting at the enemy, led 
his men to battle. Other generals also fou^t 
bravely. The French troops were badly de- 


feated and retreated to Langson with F^ng^s 
men in hot pursuit. On March 28 de N4grier 
was seriously wounded and the French fled from 
Langson which F^ng entered on the 29th. 
Aimoafc ail the territory lost in 1884 was now 
recovered. In Paris the news of the defeat 
caused the downfall of the Cabinet (March 30). 
At the same time China came to terms with 
France through negotiations of James Duncan 
Campbell ('^^^), Billot of the French Foreign 
Office, and a Chinese Customs official. Camp- 
bell had received instructions from Sir Robert 
Hart (see under Chang Chih-tung) in Peking, 
who had been entrusted by the Chinese govern- 
ment to negotiate a peace. The protocol was 
signed on April 4, 1885, and by it China agreed 
to ratify the Li-Fournier convention of Tientsin 
as a basis for peace. On June 9 the treaty 
concluding the war was signed at Tientsin by 
Li Hung-chang and his assistants, Hsi-chen 
(T. -ft® H. 1847-1889, served 

in Tsungli Yamen, 1884-89), and TMg Ch^eng- 
hsiu (T. 1841-1891, chu-jin of 

1861). 

After the victory at Langson F6ng Tzfi-ts^ai 
obeyed the imperial order to withdraw to 
Kwangsi and was appointed director of defense 
in southwestern Kwangtung. He was also 
awarded the title of Junior Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent, and his hereditary rank was raised 
to CkHng-ch^i tu-yii. In 1886 he was ordered 
to take the post of commander-in-chief of the 
forces in Yunnan, but at his own request he was 
allowed to remain in Kwangtung. In 1894, 
on the sixtieth birthday of Empress Hsiao- 
chfin [g. 2 ^.], he was given the title of president 
of a Board. Later in that year he was ordered 
to command troops in Manchuria against the 
Japanese, but on failing to go, was sent to 
Yunnan. At the outbreak of the Boxer Move- 
ment in 1900 he was ordered to come to the 
rescue of Peking, but failed to respond. In 1901 
he was transferred to Kweichow but at his own 
request he was permitted to retire. Two years 
later he was appointed one of several commis- 
sioners to quell bandits who were then ravaging 
Kwangsi, but he died without accomplishing 
this task. He was canonized as Yung-i 


[1/465/la; 2/53/9b; 2/62/47a; 5/53/20b; ChHng- 
chi wai-ehiao skik-liao (see under I-hsin) ; Palace 
Museum, Peiping, 

ChHng Kuang-hm ch^ao Chung-Fa wai-chiao shih- 
Imo; Ts^ng Chi-ts5 [g. t>.], Ts^ng Eui-min hung 
{--chi; Shao Hsun-ch^ng 
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Fiongdon 

Chung-Fa Yiieh-nan kuan-^hsi shih-mo; 

K*0’>fu 'Liang’-8kan ta4mh in 
CMn-chH fang ts^ung-shu. . (see under Wang 
Hsien); Livres Jaunes, 1884, 1885; U. S. Foreign 
Relations, 1884, 1885, 1886; Chang Chih-tung, 
Chang W^n-hsiang kung clfuan-chi; Li Hung- 
Chang, Li Win~chung' kung ch^uan-shu; T^ng 
Ch^^ng-hsiu, ■ YU-ping ko isou-i; 

Hsi’-yin fang pi-^chi in Jin- 

w^n, Yol, 2 (1931), no. 9 (with a portrait of F6ng 
by Wu Ta-ch^^ng/ g. Liu 

Yung-fu U-sMh ts^ao (1936)' p, 161; 

Kwangsi i-Mn (1935) Thomazi, A., La 

ConquMe de findochine (1934); Rouyer, Eistoire 
Militaire et Politique de V Annum ei du Tonkin; 
Gervais, A., La ConquUe du Tonkin (1885) ; Ennis, 
T. E., French Policy and Developments in Indo^ 
china (1936); Cordier, H., Eistoire des Relations 
de la Chine avec les Puissances Occidentales, vol. 
3; Norman, C. B., Tonkin, or France in the Far 
East (London, 1884); Staunton, S. A., The War 
in Tong^hing (Boston, 1884); Lois, M., L^Escadre 
de L^Amiral Courbet (Paris, 1886); Scott, J. G., 
France and Tongking (London, ISSB),] 

Hiromu Momose 

Fang Chao-ying 

FIONGDON 1564-1620, Apr. 10, 

member of the GDwalgiya clan, and the Bor- 
dered Yellow Banner, was the second son of a 
Suwan (|@^^) chieftain named Solgo 
who in 1588 led five hundred of his tribesmen to 
Join Nurhaci [g. As Fiongdon was then 
young and strong and an excelleiit fighter, he 
was given the eldest grand-daughter of Nurhaci 
to wife and was appointed to a position of im- 
portance. He requited this trust by uncovering 
a plot against Nurhaci and by executing the 
ringleader who was his own brother-in-law. 
For this he received the title jargilct nmmm 
(in Mongol ^iudge^ lawgiver') which gave him a 
right to preside over hearings and to settle 
disputes. After commanding Iwrj expeditions 
against the Warka tribes Fiongdon went in 
1599 to help the Hada— who had recently 
submitted to Nurhaci— in their struggle against 
the Yehe (see under Wan). In 1607, while 
covering the march of a group of Warka tribes- 
men who had tendered their submission, he was 
drawn into battle with the Ula heile, Bujantai 
[g, t?.], whom he defeated. In 1615 he became 
one of the Five Councilors (see under Anfi- 
yanggu). Nurhaci assumed the title of Em- 
peror early in the following year and made 
Fiongdon commander of the left wing army. 


Fiongdon 

- '.Fiongdon led the attack on Fu-shun In 1618 
in which 'the Manchus clashed with the Chinese 
■for the' first time. He followed this up by de- 
feating the army of the Chinese general Tu 
Sung (see under Yang Hao) in theioUowing year. 
A few m.onths before his death,, he aided in the 
final defeat of the Yehe tribe and the capture of 
Gintaisi [g. t?.|. Fiongdon was generally /con- 
ceded to have been Nurhacfs most valuable 
associate, and successive emperors down to the 
Chfien-iung period outdid one another In paying 
him . honor.. T'ai-tsung gave ’ .him . the post- 
, humous title, Duke of Unswerving Uprightness 
. Chik4 kung), in 1632 and' placed his 

tablet in the ancestral temple in 1636. His 
hereditary rank, however, was only a viscount 
which Emperor Shih-tsu raised in 1659 to a duke 
of the third class. Sh^ng-tsu wrote an epitaph 
for him in 1670. In 1731 Shih-tsung bestowed 
on him a dukedom with the designation, Hsin- 
yung MMf and Kao-tsung in 1778 raised the 
dukedom to the first class. 

Fiongdon had several iUustrious sons and 
nephews. One of his nephews, Oboi [g. v,], 
held a dukedom. Of Fiongdon's sons, the most 
prominent was the seventh, Tuiai (1600- 
1646), who belonged to the Plain Yellow Banner. 
This son took part in most of the campaigns 
under T^ai-tsung, and in 1644, for his suppression 
of li Tzii-ch'6ng [g. v.] was rewarded with a 
dukedom. He served under Dodo (g. v.] in the 
conquest of Shensi, Honan, and Nanking 
(1644-45), and under Bolo [g. v.] in the advance 
on Chekiang and Fukien (1646). He died in 
1646 on his way back to Peking. Two years 
later, on the charge of having shown partiality 
for Haoge and Jirgalang [gg, v.], and for having 
once plotted to support Haoge to the throne, 
Tuiai was posthumously deprived of his ranks. 
His son who had inherited the dukedom was 
lowered to a commoner and the family property 
was confiscated on order of the powerful prince, 
Dorgon [g. v,]. But after Dorgon's faction lost 
power the dukedom and the property of Tuiai 
were restored to his son, Tuiai was canonized 
as Ciiao-hsiin and his name was entered 
in oiie Imperial Ancestral Temple. In 1731 the 
designation, Hsiung-yung was added to 

the dukedom which continued to the close of 
the dynasty. 


[1/231 /aa; 2/4/la; 3/261 /la; 4/3/5b; 7/l/6b; 
11/1/la; 34/135/la; Pa-chH Man-chou shih4su 



FiyanggA 

i^ung-p^u (see under AniiyanggT(l), chuan 1; 

Ching-shih Jang-hsiang chih 4/40a.] 

George A. Kennedy 

FIYAKGOt ; (^), 1645-1701,.' Sept., 

general, was a member of the Donggo clan. His 
elder sister, Empress Hsiao-hsien [g. t?,], was the 
favorite secondary consort of Emperor Shih-tsu. 
For her sake the emperor in 1667 raised the 
hereditary rank of their father, Osi (see under 
Hsiao-hsien), a veteran of many wars, to earl 
of the third class. Osi died, however, in the 
same year. Fiyanggu succeeded to the rank in 
1658 and sixteen years later served as a minor 
officer in the army of Yolo [q. v] against the 
troops of Wu San-kuei [q. i?.]. Having won some 
distinction in the field, he was recalled to Peking 
in 1679 and rewarded in the next year with the 
post of a chamberlain of the Imperial Bodyguard 
and a seat in the council of princes and high 
officials. In 1690 he took part with Fu-chffian 
[q. y.l in the operations against the Eleuth Khan, 
Galdan [q. v.]. After the latter escaped to his 
country in Sungaria the menace of the belligerent 
Eleuths loomed over north China. In 1693 
FiyanggO was given the title of An-pei Chiang- 
ehiin mtw, (General for the Pacification 
of the North), to serve as the first military 
governor of Kweihwa. When it became known 
in 1695 that Galdan was invading the Khalkas 
again, and that he had sent letters to the Mongol 
chieftains urging them to sever their connection 
with China and to join him in a march south- 
ward, Emperor Sh^ng-tsu, bent on retaining his 
control over the Mongols, determined to deal a 
decisive blow against this ambitious Khan of 
the Eleuths. Fiyanggu strongly supported the 
imperial military plans and in turn was trusted. 
Early in 1696 he was made generalissimo, with 
the title Fu-yiian Ta Chiang-chtin 
and the emperor began to direct the campaign 
in person. 

The armies advanced along three routes. 
Sabsu [q. y.] was placed in command of several 
thousand Manchu troops to guard the eastern 
part of Mongolia, should Galdan attempt a 
thrust that way. The western army, perhaps 
the flower of the empire, was entrusted to 
Fiyanggu, and was composed of two divisions. 
The first, about 24,0()0 strong, marched under 
Fiyanggfi from Kweihwa on March 20; the 
other, comprising about 22,400 men, with Sun 
Ssh-k^o [g. V,] in command, started from Ninghsia, 
Kansu, six days later. The two divisions were 
to meet at Ongin, a post-station in Mongolia, 
where the combined forces would march towards 


the Tola River. The centra! army, with about 
33,0(K) men under the Emperor^s personal com- 
mand, set forth from Peking on April 1 with the 
understanding that Ms army would join the 
western one about the end of May at a place 
north of the Tola River, where the . Eleuths were 
reported. ' to be camping. The two western 
divisions were delayed about ten days by bad 
weather, but met a little north of Ongin about 
May 11. Fiyanggfi and Sun Ssti-k^o sent some 
14,000 picked troops in advance to make up for 
the delay. The Emperor^s central route army 
reached the Kerulun River a little in advance, 
about June 7. He expected resistance from 
Galdan, but observed that he was fleeing west- 
ward with his men. After a few days of fruitless 
chase the emperor put Maska [q. v.] in command 
of several thousand pursuing troops and turned 
south to Torin. Although never overtaken 
by Maska, Galdan w^as trapped by Fiyanggfi 
on June 12 at Jao Modo, near Urga (see under 
Sun Ssii-k^o). The Eleuths suffered a serious 
defeat, losing a large number of men, besides 
many cattle and provisions, most of which they 
had wrested from the Mongols in the previous 
year. Galdan^s wife was killed in action, but 
he himself escaped with a handful of men. The 
battle not only dealt Galdan a decisive blow but 
induced the Mongols to make an alliance with 
China from which for two hundred years to come 
they never departed. But Emperor Sheng-tsu 
was still not at ease, for with Galdan back in his 
own country the menace continued. Another 
campaign was made in 1697, with Fiyanggli 
in command — the emperor going as far as 
Ninghsia to direct the advance. The expedi- 
tion did not proceed far into the desert because 
Galdan, desperate and beaten, took his own 
life on May 3, 1697. On hearing this the 
emperor returned to Peking and the armies 
were withdrawn. 

Fiyanggli was awarded the rank of a duke of 
the first class and was ordered to look after the 
disbandment of troops and other affairs. In 
1698 he returned to Peking to attend to the less 
strenuous duties of a chamberlain of the Imperial 
Bodyguard. In September 1701, while accom- 
panying the emperor on a tour in Jehol, he was 
stricken with an illness and was escorted back 
to Peking by imperial command. The news of 
his death reached the emperor on October 2, 
when the latter was on his way back to the 
capital. Fiyanggu was canonized as Hsiang- 
chuang and in 1732 his name was placed 
in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen, His 
son, Centai ^ {]^) 0, succeeded to the lower 


rank of a first class marquis, but when accused 
of cowardice in fighting the Eleuths at Kobdo. 
in 1731 (see under Furdan) he was deprived of 
his ranks and was probably executed ■ in ' the 
following year. The hereditary rank of marquis 
then passed on to another son of Fiyanggfi, and 
in 1749 the rank ' w’'as given the designation, 
Chao-wu 

Fiyanggfi was loved and respected by the 
people of Kweihwa. About March 12, 1698, 
when he was leaving that city, the soldiers and 
merchants came to bid him farewell, and soon 
thereafter they erected a temple with his image 
in it, though he was still living. His prestige 
among the Mongols, also, was very high. Per- 
haps it is more than a coincidence that his 
successor as military governor was an Imperial 
Clansman of the same name, Fiyanggfi 
(the last character sometimes written d. 
1723). The appointment of this second 
Fiyanggfi early in 1697 was probably made in 
an effort to keep the favor of the Mongols and 
perhaps cause some to believe that the first 
Fiyanggfi was still watching over them. As 
might be expected, the two personages were 
often confused by later writers. In contempo- 
rary documents the first Fiyanggfi was differen- 
tiated from the second by prefixing to his name 
the wwds f6 (Earl) or ^ (Duke — in or after 
1697). 

The second Fiyanggfi was the eighth son of 
Dodo [^. V.], and was at first made a noble of 
Imperial Lineage of the eleventh rank (1663). 
He served for more than twenty-one years 
(January 1, 1697-1718) at Kweihwa and retired 
in 1718 on reaching old age. In 1719 he was, for 
some reason, punished by being deprived of ail 
his ranks. 


[1/287/la; l/175/4a; 3/266/12a; PHng-iing Shuo- 
mofang-lueh (see under Chang Yii-shu) ; Howorth, 
H. H., History of the Mongols (1876) I, 629-40; 
Maska [q, t?.], Sai-pei chi-‘ch‘ing; Hsi-cMng cki^ 
luek (see under Sun Ssti-k'o); Tung-hua lu^ Yung- 
ch^ng 10:2; China Review ^ vol. 9 (1880-81), pp. 
171-72; de Mailla, M., Histoire Gbn^rale de la 
Chine (1780), vol. 11, pp. 179-294.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

FU-ch^ang-an d. 1817, was a Manchu 

of the Fuca clan and the Bordered Yellow 
Banner. He was a son of Fu-h^ng and the 
younger brother of Fu-k'ang-an [qq, i>.]. Ap- 
pointed a junior Imperial Bodyguard in 1775, 
he rose within four years to a deputy lieutenant- 
generalship in the Manchu division of the Plain 


Red'- Banner. Early in 1780 he was ap,pointed 
a probationary Grand Councilor, even though 
his' first ministerial position, that of junior 
■■vice-president of the Board of Revenue, did not 
come ■ until' ■ two months later. In 1786 he 
became president of the Board of Revenue. In 
1791 , he ' was transferred to a corresponding 
position in the Board of Works, and in 1794 
was concurrently given command of the Manchu 
division of the Bordered White Banner. In 
September 1798, as one of a number of awards 
made by the Emperor in celebration of the 
capture of an important rebel leader, he was 
made a marquis. Five months later, almost 
immediately after the death of the abdicated 
Emperor Kao-tsung, Fu-ch'ang-an and Ho- 
sh6n [q. v,\ were deprived of their offices and 
possessions and condemned to death on grounds 
of gross corruption and misuse of office, although 
Emperor Jen-tsung at once commuted their 
sentences — allowing Ho-sh^n to take his own 
life and Fu-ch^ang-an to remain in prison. 

Toward the end of 1799 Fu-ch^ang-an, after 
being released from prison and having his law- 
fully acquired property restored to him by the 
Emperor, was appointed an assistant department 
director and assigned to service at the tomb of 
Kao-tsung. In 1801, however, when he begged 
to be allowed to return to Peking on the plea 
of ill health, he thereby aroused the ire of the 
Emperor and was sent to Mukden as an ordinary 
soldier. During the remaining years of his 
life Fu-ch‘ang-an gradually rose in military rank, 
with occasional setbacks, until he finally became 
deputy lieutenant-general of the Manchu division 
of the Plain Yellow Banner (1816). He died 
in the following year and was posthumously 
given a brevet lieutenant-generalship. His 
record is without distinction, for even during 
the period before his disgrace when he was a 
member of the Grand Council his high offices 
had come to him through his relationship to 
Fu-h^ng and Fu-k^ang-an rather than because 
of any marked ability of his own. 


Il/307/7b; 3/93/35a; 7/18/7a; see bibliography 
under Ho-sh6n.] ^ 

Knight Biggebstaff 

FU-chfing d. Nov. 11, 1750, general, came 
of the Fuca Clan and was a member of the 
Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner, He was 
the second son of Li-jung-pao (see under Mishan) 
and was the elder brother of Fu-heng [g. v.]. 
In 1723 he was ap]pomted an Imperial Body- 
guard. After several promotions he was made a 
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■deputy :iieutenant-geB Mauchu Plain ' ' .Kao-tsung did not want another war to follow 

Yellow Banner (1737) and then ' served ■ aa ■ too quickly the nnsuccesslal campaign against 
brigade-general stationed at Tientsin (1740-44), the Chin-ch^uan rebels (see under Fu-h^ng). 

In 1744 Fu-ch%g was sent to Lhasa as However, in the next few months Jurmet 
Imperial Resident, and ' was^ given the title of a Namjar boasted of having kiled the remnant 
deputy lieutenant-general in command of the Chinese garrison. He ordered postal communi- 
garrison there. A garrison was first stationed in cation with China broken off. At this critical 
Lhasa in 1720 when the armies under Yin-t^i moment Fu-chfing and his comrade decided to 
drove the Eleuths from Tibet (see take the initiative. On November 11, 1750 they 
under Yen-hsin). In 1723 Emperor Shih-tsung invited Jurmet Namjar to their headquarters 
withdrew the garrison but restored it in 1727 for a conference and assassinated him. When 
(see under Jalangga) when the office of Imperial the princess followers were apprised of the act 
Resident at Lhasa was formally established, they collected a large force, surrounded the 
When Fu-ch'ing reached Lhasa in 1744 he Chinese yarmn, burned it, and broke into the 
found the prince, Sonam stobgyal (see under enclosure. Labdon was killed and Fu-ch%g 
Jalangga), in power, but nearing old age. In committed suicide. All the Chinese clerks and 
1746 the prince designated as heir his younger assistants lost their lives. After the leaders of 
son, Jurmet Namjar who the Sand had fled the Dalai Lama took over the 

succeeded to the princedom in 1747. The government, gave protection to the remaining 
young prince was friendly towards the Eleuths Chinese, and waited for the arrival of the 
and planned severance of relations with China. Chinese army. Several ringleaders were cap- 
Hence he requested the withdrawal of the tured and imprisoned. The governor-general 
garrison from Lhasa. Emperor Kao-tsung, of Szechwan, Tsereng (the Manchu, see under 




wishing to please him, granted the request and 
left only about 500 men divided between Lhasa 
and Shigatse. Having thus obtained military 
superiority, Jurmet Namjar began to train his 
men outside Lhasa on the pretense of guarding 
against the Eleuths. Unfortunately Fu-ch‘ing 
was recalled in April 1748 and a less vigilant 
official took his place. Although this official 
was soon replaced by Labdon (1703- 

1750), the changes in personnel gave Jurmet 
Namjar time to expand his power. 

In the meantime Fu-ch^ing was appointed 
brigade-general stationed at Tientsin and about 
September 1748 was promoted to provincial 
commander-in-chief of Chihli with headquarters 
at Ku-pei-k*ou. In the spring of 1749 he was 
transferred to Kansu where he remained until 
early in 1750. About this time reports of quarrels 
between Jurmet Namjar and his elder brother 
reached Peking. Anxious to clarify the situa- 
tion, Emperor Kao-tsung sent Fu-ch%g back 
to Lhasa to act jointly as Imperial Resident 
with Labdon. 

While on his way to Lhasa Fu-ch%g was 
ordered^ to make an exhaustive study of the 
situation and to get rid of Jurmet Namjar if 
he was found instigating unrest. In May 
1750 Fu-ch%g and Labdon reported that 
Jurmet Namjar was suspicious of China and 
had removed his troops and firearms from 
Lhasa. Nevertheless the two officials were 
ordered to act cautiously. Apparently Emperor 


Chao-hui), was ordered to proceed at once to 
Tibet together with General Yueh Chung-ch'i 

[?• 

The first official to reach Lhasa was Bandi 
[q, t?.] who was sent to take the place of Labdon. 
He reached Lhasa in January and, after con- 
ducting the trial of the offenders, ordered the 
execution of the leaders. The reorganization 
decided upon by Bandi and Tsereng was to place 
four Tibetans of equal rank in charge of civil 
affairs, instead of entrusting full power to one 
man. Other precautionary measures included 
open communication between Tibet and Szech- 
wan, an increase of the established garrison, and 
strict rules to prevent Eleuths from entering 
Tibet. 

The deceased heroes, Fu-ch^ing and Labdon, 
were highly commended by Emperor Kao-tsung 
for their valorous conduct. Both were post- 
humously created earls and were given the 
hereditary rank of viscounts, made perpetually 
inheritable by their descendants. When their 
remains reached Peking (1751), the emperor 
personally paid his respects. Fu-ch'ing was can- 
onized as Hsiang-lieh and Labdon as 

Chuang-kuo HtS:. A temple commemorating 
both heroes was erected in Lhasa and another, 
known as Shuang-chung tz^ti was built 

in Peking. Both names were also celebrated in 
the Temple of Eminent Statesmen and in the 
Temple of Zealots of the Dynasty. 

Labdon, a member of the Donggo Clan, 
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originally belonged to the Bordered Bed Banner- 
and held an hereditary captaincy. ... After hk' 
death his famiy'was elevated to the Plain 
YeMow , Banner. , He was talented, and aside 
from his aptitude as a general, was good at 
tailoring and at repairing imported time-pieces. 


[1/318/la; 2/19/la; 3/348/22a, 'Sla; 4/121 /la, 2a; 
FHng-iing Chun-ko-$r fang4ueh chHen-pien (see 
under Fu-h^ng); Chh Yun-shih [q, i?.]i (Huang- 
ch%o) ym-Mehf chuan 18; Eockhill, W, 

W., The Dalai Lamas of Lhasa (1910).] 

■ Fakg Chao-ying 

. FH-ch^iian Sept. 6, 1653-1703, Aug. 8, 

was the second son of Emperor Shih-tsu (Fu-Un, 
g. t;.)* His mother, daughter of the chieftain 
of the Donggo clan, was an imperial concubine 
of the third rank (J^^E shvrfei) when her son 
was born. In 1667 Fu-ch^iian was given the 
rank of Prince Yu (|{5r^3E Yii Ch^-wang) 
by his half-brother, Emperor Sh4ng-tsu (Hsiian- 
yeh, q. 2 ^.), who had succeeded to the throne six 
years before. In 1674 the emperor conferred 
on Fu-ch^iiank mother the title Huang-fu 
Ning-chtieh ¥ei 

News reached Peking in 1690 that Galdan 
[q, t;.], who with his Eleuth subjects 

had been harassing the Khalkas of 

Outer Mongolia for two years, was now heading 
southward from Kulun Nor (Lake Hu-lun 
along the Hhaika River into the pasturage of 
the UJumucin tribe and had already 

won a victory, on July 26, 1690, over Manchu 
and Mongolian outposts south of the Seyelki 
mountains. Galdan pretended that 
his advance southward was only for the purpose 
of avenging himself on the Tushetu Khan and 
the Mongolian Lama (see under Galdan) who 
were then given refuge in China. But Emperor 
Shdng-tsu, having had long experience with 
Galdank shrewdness, ambition, and treachery, 
prepared for action. On August 6, 1690, he 
gave Fu-ch^tian the rank of Fu-yiian Ta Chiang- 
chiin (Generalissimo for the 

Pacification of Distant Lands) with the em- 
perork eldest son, Yin-tfi [H, q, v.], as his 
assistant; and sent them with an army through 
the pass, Ku-pei-kku The Emperork 

younger brother, Chkng-ning [q, v.], was ordered 
at the same time to lead another army through 
HsW4ng-kku Many experienced 

princes and generals were sent with the two 
commanders to assist in the operations. The 
Emperork plan was to hold the Eieuths where 


Fu 

they were by pretending to negotiate for peace 
■ whUe' he concentrated troops for a cmshing 
defeat of the invaders. He himself crossed the 
Great Wall with the intention of directing the 
campaign, but was compelled by a slight illne^ 
to return. 

Fu-ch^iian started from Peking on August 
10 while Galdan was pushing south, and by 
September 3 they met near the Ulan-butung 

Hills antlfa (ia Ch'ih-Sng Jehol). 

About two oklock in the afternoon of that day 
the Manchus opened fire. Despite the superior 
artillery of the Manchus, the Eieuths held their 
position across a great marsh, lining up their 
camels as a rampart behind which they took 
shelter. In the evening Duke T^ung Kuo-kang 
[q. V,] was killed by musket fire. According to 
the French Jesuit, Jean F. Gerbilion (see under 
Songgotu), an eye-witness, the fighting ceased 
at night-fall, each party retiring to its camp. 
But Fu-ch^tian reported it as a great victory. 
Unsuccessful in further operations, he was 
compelled in the next few days to agree to a 
truce (arranged by a high lama) by which 
Galdan might retreat unmolested after taking 
an oath before his war-god that he would never 
invade the Emperork territory again. On 
hearing of the truce the Emperor and the council 
of princes and high officials at Peking, who had 
been relying on Fu-ch‘uank earlier report of 
victory, were infuriated, pointing out that 
Galdank oath was worthless. As the latter 
had already gone, the Emperor ordered Fu- 
chffian to stay at his post, while he sent an 
envoy in pursuit of Galdan to make sure that 
he was moving westward. After a satisfactory 
report had been received from Galdan Fu-chffian 
was recalled. Reaching the capital on December 
22 he and the other generals were ordered to wait 
outside the city while a court-martial was held. 
He was punished by dismissal from the council 
of princes and high officials, a fine of three years^ 
salary, and loss of the command over three 
companies (ftM tso4ing) of Bannermen. The 
other officers were degraded or fined. 

Six years later (1696) when Emperor Sh^ng- 
tsu personally led an expedition against Galdan, 
Fu-chffian took part in the campaign, but except 
for this, the rest of his life was spent tranquilly 
at his home on the present site known as Tki- 
chi chkng in the Legation Quarter, 

Peking. He entertained many a man of literary 
fame in hk garden, known as Mu-k6ng ytian 
BSI®. He died in 1703, loaded with honors 
by his brother, the Emperor, and was given the 


posthumous name Hsieii m. His eldest son, 
Pao-t^ai ^0, who in the previous year had 
been made his heir shih-tzu)^ succeeded 

him as the second Prince Yli, and was ordered 
to guard Yin-t^i, his cousin, when the latter 
was placed in confinement. Pao4^ai w^as de- 
prived of ail rank by the next emperor, Shih- 
tsung, in 1724, for complicity with Yin-ssii 
[q. t?.]. The third prince, Kuang-ning 
nephew of Pao-t'ai, held his title for less than 
two years, being deprived of it on the charge of 
disrespect to the Emperor in the iatter^s presence. 
The hereditary rank then fell on Kuang-lu 
after whose death in 1785 the rank was succes- 
sively reduced according to the w^ritten law of the 
Imperial House. 


tl/225/6a; Tung-hua lu^ K^ang-hsi 29: 7,8.9; Ho- 
worth, History of the Mongols (1876) part I, pp. 
628-9; ChHng Huang-shih ssH-p^u (see under Fu- 
lung-an) 2/9b; 3/lla; Ch*Hg-lt-fu 

chik (1887) 17/la; Shun-tHen-fu chih 

(1884) 13/14a; Gerbillon in J. B, Du Halde, De- 
scription de VEmq)ire de la Chine et de la Tartars 
Chinoise (1736) IV, pp. 60-61; Tung-hua lu^ Yung- 
ch6ng 2:10.12; FHng-iing Shuo-mo Jang-luch (see 
under Chang Yti-shu); Hsi-ch^ng chi-luch (see 
under Sun SsH-k^o).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

FU“4r-tan. See under Furdan. 

FU-heng MS (T. ^*1), d. Sept. 1770, of the 
Fuca clan and a member of the Manchu Bor- 
dered Yellow Banner, was the tenth son of 
Li-jung-pao (see under Mishan), an uncle of 
Ming-jui [g. t;.], and a younger brother of Kao- 
tsung’s first empress. Rising from the post of 
junior bodyguard wearing the blue feather, he 
became (1742) superintendent of the summer 
palace, Yuan-ming Yiian. During the next 
six years he rose through the junior vice-pres- 
idency, the senior vice-presidency, and the 
presidency of the Board of Revenue to the posi- 
tion of an Associate Grand Secretary (1748), 
and finally in the same year to that of Grand 
Secretary. His services to the emperor were 
mostly military. In 1748, accompanied by 
Ytieh Chung-chfi [g. t?.], he was sent as com- 
raander-in-chief into the Chin-chhian region in 
western Szechwan to put an end to the rebellion. 
For the failure to suppress it Chang Kuang-ssti 
i?.] and No-ch'in (see under Chang Kuang- 
ssfi) paid with their lives. Fu-h5ng managed 
to over-aw^e the hardy Chin-ch'uan barbarians, 


who with their thousands of stone fortress- 
towers (^^) and trenches were almost impreg- 
nable, and their principal chieftain, Solobuii 
(see under Chang Kuang-ssti), came personally 
and submitted — after he had made certain from 
Ytieh Chung-ch^i that he would not be harmed. 
The surrender was really inconclusive, since some 
twenty years later the Chin-ch^uan people again 
caused serious difficulty (see under A-kuei). 
But Fu-heng, upon his arrival at the capital 
in April 1749, was given the welcome of a victor 
and was made a duke of the first class with the 
designation Chung-yung Thereafter for 

almost a score of years he performed his duties 
as Grand Secretary. 

Late in 1768, at his own insistence, Fu-heng 
was sent as commander-in-chief to put new life 
into the campaign against the Burmese (see 
under Ming-jui and A-kuei). He arrived at 
T^eiig-ytieh (Momein), Yunnan, in May 1769. 
Previously, lieutenant-general A-li-kun 
(T. IfcM, d. 1770, posthumous name ^Ifi:) 
and others, who had been sent by the Emperor 
to inquire into the practicability of river as well as 
land attack on the Burmese, had replied that 
there was no healthful locality with timber 
sufficiently plentiful to provide boats. Fu- 
heng greatly pleased Kao-tsung by reporting 
almost immediately after his arrival in Yunnan 
that there was a healthful climate, plenty of 
timber, and many docile barbarians to help the 
army build boats in the region outside of T'ung- 
pi-kuan on the border between Yunnan and 
Burma. There was then some fighting along 
the Irrawaddy and several Burmese chieftains 
surrendered. But Fu-heng’s speed and efficiency 
proved to be foolhardy since the army was 
decimated by tropical diseases and the soldiers 
suffered intensely. In December 1769 the 
army and Fu-heng were recalled without having 
accomplished anything of importance. Fu- 
heng memorialized, begging, to be permitted to 
assume the blame for fathering this ill-starred 
Burmese venture. Kao-tsung, however, taking 
as precedent the attitude of Emperor Sheng-tsu 
towards his ministers in the war against Wu 
San-kuei [q, v.]y insisted on taking the blame 
himself. Fu-heng, still a young man, died this 
same year (1770), aged less than fifty (sui), from 
a disease he contracted while in Burma. His 
tablet was placed in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen and he was granted the posthumous 
name Wen-chung His portrait, also, 

was hung in the Tzh-kuang ko (see under Chao- 
hui) among the likenesses of the hundred meri- 
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torious mittisters and generals eoaneeted' wit^ 
the conquest of Siiikiaiig. ' Though Fu-hMg 
was extremely .devoted to the Emperor, and 
punctilious in hk observance of the proprieties 
(as evinced by hk courteous refusal of imperial 
ho.Eors) he, was criticized for extravagance and 
for the vehemence of • hk likes . and dislikes. 

Though Fu“h^ng was not well' versed in Chinese 
literature he .was an able statesman. In ■ 1755 
he helped the emperor to decide in favor of 
the. campaign against the Eieuths (see .under 
Chao-hui), a campaign that resulted in the con- 
quest of IM' and'. Chinese Turkestan. Hence .it. 
was appropriate that he should be appointed 
director-general of the Bureau for the compila- 
tion of the history of that campaign, entitled 
FHng4ing Chun4co4r fang- 
lilehf commissioned in 1755, completed in 1770, 
and printed in 1772. It is a continuation of the 
PHng4ing Skm-mo fang4ueh (see under Chang 
Yli-shu) which deals with the campaign against 
Gaidan [q, 2 ?.] during the years 1677-98. The 
PHng4ing Chun-ko-er fang4ueh is divided into 
three parts. The first part, Ch^ien-pien) 

54 cMan, covering the years 1700-53, deals with 
the first unsuccessful campaign against the 
Eieuths which resulted in a truce; the second, 
or main part, Cheng-pieTij 85 chuarif 

narrates the final stages of the conquest during 
the years 1753-60; the third part, 
pien, 32 cMan, contains the documents relating 
to the administration of the conquered territory 
in the years 1760-65. Among others who had 
a share in compiling this work may be mentioned 
Liu T^ung-hstin, Yin-chi-shan, Yii Min-chung, 
Chao-hui, Wang Ch'ang and Shu-ho-t6 [qq, t?.]. 

Fu-hMg had four sons: Fu-iung-an, Fu- 
kkng-an, Fu-chkng-an [qq. y.], and Fu-ling-an 
the eldest (d. 1767). The last- 
mentioned followed Chao-hui into Yarkand in 
1759 when he was young and, for hk courage 
and industry, was granted the hereditary rank 
of Yun-chH-yii. In 1767 he fought the Burmese 
under Ming-jui. He was married to the 
daughter of a prince. In 1796 the names of 
Fu-heng, Chao-hui, Ho-Iin [q. v.], and Fu- 
kkng-an were placed in the Imperial Ancestral 
Hall. 


[l/307/3b; 3/29/5a; ChHng lieh-ch‘ao Hou Fei 
chvan-kao (see under Su-shun), chuan hsiaf 2a.] 

Rufus O. Suter 

FU I mm. (T. and H. and 

June 30, 1614-1684, Nov. 3, official and 


poet, .was a native of Hsin-ch^^ng, Shantung. 
'He. became a ckin-shih in 1655 and in the follow- 
ing year entered official life as police magistrate 
at 'Ho-chien, Chihli. After several promotions 
he was selected in 1657 to be a censor and re- 
ceived hk appointment a year later. In 1660 
he wm sent to Kiangsi "where by prompt and 
sympathetic action he settled a mutiny of 
troops at Kiukiang. He retired in 1661. Thir- 
teen of hk literary works, including a collection 
of poems and other writings in 20 chilan, are 
listed by Wang Shih-chen [g. r.| in his biography, 
but none of these are known to have been printed. 
He was' summoned to compete in the , special 
po-hsiieh hung4z% ' examination of ' 1679 (see 
under F^eng Sun-yii),- but was unsuccessful. He 
was noted for hk lofty principles and for hk 
filial care of hk stepmother. 


[3/133/50a-53a; 32/7/23b; Tsinan fu-chih (ISil) 
55/48b.] 

P3AN R. WiCKES 

FU I-chieri itM (T. H. 1609- 

1665, was a native of Liao-ch‘eng, Shantung. 
He took his chin-shih with highest honors in 
1646, and so was the first scholar to receive the 
degree of chuang-yuan or optimus in *^he 

Chhng dynasty. Made a first class compiler in 
the Hung "wen-ytian he w’as promoted 

through successive offices to the post of a Grand 
Secretary in 1654, In 1657 he and Tsko 

Pen-jung 1^21 ca. 1664) were 

ordered to compile a comprehensive commentary" 
to the Classic of Changes — a task which they 
completed in the next year under the title 
Peking Vung-chu, in 9 chiian. 
Shortly thereafter he asked leave, on grounds of 
illness, to return to hk home. He was allow^ed 
to retire in 1661, 

Fu I-chien was stout and bearded. He had 
an adopted son, whose great-grandson, Fu 
Sh6ng-hsuii # iPitS (T. H. 

T&#, chin-shih of 1814), served as governor of 
Kiangsi (1848-49), and of Kiangsu (1849-51). 


[l/224/4b; 2/5/39a; I-cking i^ung-chu (4 ckiian 
edition) in Hupeh ts^ung-shu; Liao- 

ch^^ng hsien-chih (1910) 8/44b; ihid^ 

^ 19a, nF 10 a.] 

Fang Chao-yino 

FU-k‘ang-an (T. d. June, 1796, 

was a Manchu of the Bordered Yello^w Banner 
and a member of the Fuca clan. He wns«the 



son of the Grand Secretary, Fu-h^ng [q, 
and nephew of Empress Hsiao-hsien (see under 
Mishan). In 1767 Fu-k^ang-an inherited the 
minor hereditary rank of Yun-ch%yu and during 
the next four years served as a senior Imperial 
Bodyguard. In 1772, after serving for a year 
as junior vice-president of the Board of Bevenue, 
he was made lieutenant-general of the Manchu 
division of the Bordered Yellow Banner and 
was entrusted with the delivery of seals to officers 
fighting the Chin-ch‘uan rebels in Szechwan 
(see under A-kuei). Upon his arrival at the 
army^s headquarters in 1773, he was appointed 
a subordinate commander by A-kuei, and 
distinguished himself by personal bravery and 
by skillful handling of his troops. After the 
pacification of the Chin-ch*uan area in 1776 
Fu-k^ang-an was made a baron of the third class 
with the designation Chia-yung and was 
promoted to the senior vice-presidency in the 
Board of Revenue, serving also as commander 
of the Mongol division of the Plain White 
Banner. His portrait, accompanied by a lauda- 
tory poem written by the Emperor, was placed 
in the Tzti-kuang ko (see under Chao-hui) with 
those of other officials who participated, directly 
or indirectly, in the suppression of the Chin- 
ch^uan rebellion. 

From 1777 to 1780 Fu-k'ang-an served as a 
military governor in Manchuria, first in Kirin 
and then at Mukden. After 1780 he was 
governor-general of the following provinces: 
Yunnan and Kweichow (1780-81, 1794-95), 
Szechwan (1781-83, 1793-94), Shensi and Kansu 
(1784-88), Fukien and Chekiang (1788-89, 
1795), and Kwangtung and Kwangsi (1789-93). 
This last mentioned post was his longest and 
also the most lucrative,, owing to the volume of 
foreign trade which at that time flourished at 
Canton. Contemporary accounts say little 
that is good concerning Fu-k^ang-an as a provin- 
cial civil official; his use of public office to further 
his own political and financial fortunes gave him 
a reputation for unscrupulousness second only 
to that of Ho-sh^n [q, t;.]. 

As a military officer, however, Fu-k^ang-an had 
imquestioned ability and was considered one of 
the most capable commanders of the imperial 
troops. It is in this capacity that he has re- 
ceived special recognition in the annals of the 
Ch^ing dynasty. His first important military 
assignment after the Chin-ch*uan expedition 
came in 1784 when he was sent with A-kuei to 
Kansu to put down a serious Mohammedan 
rebellion (see under A-kuei and Li Shih-yao). 


At the end of several months of hard fighting 
the revolt was queled and Fu-k^ang-an was 
rewarded with the higher rank of marquis. In 
1787 the' Emperor ordered him and Hai-ian- 
ch% [g. V,], to Formosa to quell a rebellion which 
assumed serious proportions. Sailing with their 
troops from Fukien at the end of the year, they 
brought relief to the loyal forces which had been 
besieged by the rebels (see under Ch^ai Ta-chi), 
and after several months of severe fighting the 
uprising was brought to an end. As a reward 
for the success of this campaign Fu-k‘ang-an 
was raised (early in 1788) to Duke Chia-yung 
(a dukedom of the first class). 

In 1790 a band of Gurkas from the Himalayan 
state of Nepal crossed into Tibet to plunder the 
wealthy lamaseries scattered throughout the 
country, but were persuaded by the commander 
of the Chinese garrison to return to their own 
country. The next year, however, they came 
again in greater numbers and, meeting with little 
opposition from Tibetans or Chinese plundered 
at will. Aroused by this invasion, Emperor 
Kao-tsung ordered Fu-k‘ang-an, with Hai- 
lan-ch'a again as his chief-of-staff, to lead an 
army against the invaders. The Imperial 
forces reached Tibet early in 1792, and in one 
of the most astounding campaigns in Chinese 
history won victory after victory over the war- 
like Gurkas, finally driving them back through 
the passes of the Himalayas almost to the gates 
of their capital where they sued for peace. 
The terms arranged by Fu-k'ang-an included 
the sending of tribute to Peking every five years 
and this was received regularly until 1908: 
While the war with the Gurkas resulted in little 
benefit to China beyond establishing her 
suzerainty more securely over Tibet, it was a 
remarkable military feat won, as it was, on one 
of the highest plateaus in the world, on territory 
unfamiliar to the invading Chinese and three 
thousand miles distant from Peking. As a 
reward for his success in this campaign Emperor 
Kao-tsung made Fu-k^ang-an a Grand Secretary 
and granted him the additional hereditary rank 
of a first-class ChHng-ch*$ tvryu which was 
inherited by his son T^lin The 

Emperor declared that had Fu-k^ang-an com- 
pleted the conquest of Nepal he would at this 
time have made him a prince. An additional 
honor was granted him, however, in 1793 when 
the designation Chung-jui was added to 
his dukedom. 

It may be of interest to note that the East 
India Company in the end profited more from 



this war with the Gurk^ than the Chinese 
themselTes, for it served as an entering wedge 
In their relations, with the nnresponsive and 
indifferent 'Nepal: Government. The :Gurk’as, 
severely pressed by their seemingly invincible 
foes, appealed, to the' East India Company of 
Bengal for troops.' Fearing reprisals against 
the lucrative trade in Canton the Company 
refused their repeated requests, but' offered 
instead . to serve as mediators in the dispute. 
To this the Gurkas agreed, but before William 
Kirkpatrick, envoy of the -East India Company 
'reached the capital of Nepal in 1793, the war 
was already over. ; Nevertheless, the relations 
betw^een " Nepal and the British Empire thus 
began. 

Early in 1795 the Miao tribes living in the 
mountainous region at the junction of the 
provinces of Kweichow, Hunan, and Szechwan, 
rose in rebellion and seized several small cities, 
killing or driving out local officials and plunder- 
ing and murdering a large number of Chinese. 
As soon as the emperor was apprised of the 
seriousness of the situation, Fu-k'ang-an, who 
was then governor-general of Yunnan and 
Kw^eichow^ together with Ho-iin and Pi Yiian 
[gg. v.]f governors-general of adjacent provinces, 
was sent against the rebels. In spite of the 
superiority of the imperial troops, both in 
numbers and equipment, the Miao continued 
to hold their ground and the campaign was a 
prolonged one. Whether the ineffectualness of 
the imperial troops may be accounted for by 
the rough terrain which hindered them, as it 
helped the enemy, is not clear, but it is certain 
that the campaign was carried on in a half- 
hearted manner and continued a number of 
years. Those in command, as well as Ho-sh^n, 
who was in control at Peking, took every oppor- 
tunity to advance their personal interests. 
Reports of false victories brought new honors 
from the emperor, and the personal fortunes of 
those in command were augmented from the 
large sums repeatedly appropriated for further 
military purposes. For his part in the reputed 
success of the enterprise Fu-k^ang-an was made 
a prince of the fourth degree with the 

privileges of an imperial prince of the same rank. 
Though there were Chinese in the early Ch^ing 
period who received the rank of prince, and 
though there were Mongolian princes of varying 
degrees, he was the only Manchu outside the 
imperial family who, while living, received such 
an exalted rank. Fu-k^ang-an died in camp in 
June 1796 and was posthumously made a prince 


■of the second degree (SP5) and his tablet was 
placed in the Imperial Ancestral Hal along with 
the llustrious foundera of the dynasty. ... -His 
name was celebrated, both in the Temple of 
Eminent Statesmen .and the Temple of the Zeal- 
ots of the Dynasty, and a special temple to his 
memory' was ordered erected near his home. 
He was canonized as Wen-hsiang Three 

of his portraits were hung in the Tzl-kuaiig ko 
to commemorate his bravery in the campaigns 
of Chin-ch^uan, Formosa, and against the 
Gurkas, respectively. 

Emperor Jen-tsung did not, however, share his 
father's, high regard for Fu-k‘ang-an. He re- 
peatedly blamed him posthumously for extrava- 
gant practises in the arm}’-, and in 1808 reduced 
his son, Te-lin, from his inherited rank of a 
prince of the third degree to that of the fourth 
degree. 


[1/336/la; 2/26/12a; 3/.34/la; 7/22/la; l/o34/la; 
Chao-lien [g. t;.], Hsiao-t^ing tsa4u and hsu-lu, 
passim; Li Tsung-fang ^^55, 

Win-miao-hsiang shih win-chi ^ 13/la; Wei Yiian 
[g. Shing-wu chi; Kirkpatrick, An Account of 
the Kingdom of Nepaul^ (1811); Imbault-Huart, 
'^Histoire de la Conqu^te du N6pal par ies Chi- 
nois” in Journal Asiatique^ 1878, 7th series, voL 
12, pp. 348-77.] 

Knight Biggerstaff 

FU-lin (Buddhist name H. 

Mar. 15, 1638-1661, 
Feb. 5, first Manchu emperor of China, whose 
reign-period, Shun-chih covered the years 

1644 to 1661, was the ninth son of Abahai 
[g. vj. His mother, Empress Hsiao-chuang 
[g. v,]y daughter of a Mongolian prince, was a 
secondary consort when he was bora. His 
father died September 21, 1643, after seventeen 
illustrious years as ruler in Liaotung, having 
subdued Korea and the nearby Mongolian tribes, 
humiliated the Ming troops and centralized the 
power in his own hands. Soon after his father's 
death a council of state, held in Mukden, de- 
termined that Fu-lin, then a lad of barely six 
(mi)f should succeed as ruler with Jirgalang 
and Dorgon [gg, v,] as prince regents. The choice 
was the result of a compromise among various 
Court factions, some of whom had supported 
Haoge [g. v.] and others Dorgon. Even after 
the decision was made some conspirators tried 
to persuade Dorgon to rule, but they were appre- 
hended and executed. Fu-lin thus ascended the 
throne on October 8, 1643. 


Six months later, when news of the fail of 
Peking to Li Tzh-ch'eng [q, v>] reached Mukden, 
Fan W^nKjh'eng [q. v,] pointed out to Dorgon the 
advantages of seizing this opportunity to ad- 
vance on China. Dorgon led a large army west- 
ward, and with the help of Wu San-kuei [^. v] 
succeeded in driving back the bandits and paci- 
fying the northern provinces. Later in the year 
(1644) Fu-lin was escorted to Peking and on 
October 30 was proclaimed Emperor of China. 
But his authority was for several years only 
nominal; Dorgon became virtual dictator, and 
to him may be credited most of the early Ching 
policies and the consolidation of the empire. 

But Dorgon antagonized many princes and 
high officials who were subject to his power. 
In 1651, after his death, the control of the 
government passed to Fu-lin and to those 
opposed to Dorgon. Among those who were 
supporting Fu-lin were Jirgalang, Oboi [g. v.], 
and Wu Liang-fu (d. 1661), the last- 

mentioned being a leading eunuch. Dorgon was 
posthumously disgraced and several of his 
followers were put to death. But by this time 
the foundation of the new empire was laid; the 
Mongols vowed allegiance; the Ming Prince of 
Kuei (see under Chu Yu-lang), leader of Chinese 
opposition, was held back in the remote south- 
west; the Fifth Dalai Lama (see under Gaidan), 
representing Tibet, came in person to Peking 
in 1652 to recognize the suzerainty of the new 
empire; and in 1653 the king of the Loochoo 
Islands began paying tribute (see under Wang 
Chi). By 1659 the Prince of Kuei was driven 
into Burma and the conquest of China was almost 
complete. 

During the early part of Fu-lin’s reign, rela- 
tions with Western countries were conducted as 
in the late Ming period. The Portuguese were 
allowed to monopolize foreign trade at M^cao, 
but were denied direct access to Canton, until 
1653, when that city was opened to them at the 
suggestion of Shang K^o-hsi [g. «?.]. In 1655 a 
Dutch Embassy came to Peking, performed the 
kowtow ceremonies before Fu-lin, and was 
granted the right to trade in China once in eight 
years. More serious problems arose with the 
Russians who had been raiding the Amur region 
since 1649 (see under Bahai and Sarhtlda). In 
1658 the Russians were defeated by Minggadari 
[g. V,] and for several years their plundering 
activities ceased. A Russian trade mission 
reached Peking in 1655, but was not received by 
Fu-lin because the envoys refused to perform the 
kowtow. 


Fu-lin was a studious and conscientious young 
emperor. In 1651, when he took over the 
government,. he found. himself unprepared in the 
Chinese language and was consequently unable 
to , understand the, memorials submitted to him 
for action.' Yet he studied the language with 
■ determination and perseverance so that in a 
few years he could read, write, grade examina- 
tion papers, and comment on official reports. 
He even developed an interest in Chinese novels, 
the. drama, and Zen (Ch%n |^) Buddhistic 
literature. About the year 1659, or 1660, he 
cited passages from Chin Jen-jui’s [g. v,] edition 
of the drama, Hd-hsiang chi^ which had been 
published in 1656. It is clear, therefore, that 
he was interested in current literature. His 
assertion that Chin Jen-jui, as a commentator 
of novels, was “highly talented but with uncon- 
ventional ideas’^ shows how well 

he understood Chinas writings. Such achieve- 
ments w’^ere not inconsequential in one so busily 
occupied. 

Fu-lin was religiously inclined. From* 1651 
to 1657 he came into close contact with the 
Jesuit missionary, Father Adam Schall (see under 
Yang Kuang-hsien). Schall had cured Fu-iin's 
mother of an illness and was respected by her as 
a “foster father^’. Hence Fu-lin called him 
“mafa”, meaning “grandpa’ \ He often listened 
to the good advice of the aged missionary, not 
only on questions of religion or morality, but 
also on affairs of state. Schall was frequently 
summoned to the palace, and Fu-lin in turn 
sometimes visited the church, Nan-t^ang 
especially in 1656 and 1657. But after 1657 
the emperor turned to Ch'an Buddhism, and the 
missionary’s efforts to convert him failed. 

Fu-iin’s interest in Buddhism was possibly 
promoted by the eunuchs who themselves were 
superstitious and were not loathe to see him 
absorbed in other than state affairs. Prior to 
this, during the regency of Dorgon, eunuchs 
exercised very little influence in the Palace, but 
the part which the eunuch, Wu Liang-fu, took 
in 1651 in ejecting Dorgon’s faction gained for 
them some measure of favor. Gradually the 
emperor relied more and more on the eunuchs 
to help him in conducting affairs inside the 
Palace as well as matters of state. In July 
1653 Fu-lin formally established thirteen offices 
in the Palace controlled by eunuchs, some of 
wffiich were in charge of issuing edicts and ap- 
pointing officials. Although the Emperor warned 
the eunuchs to mend their ways (1655), and once 
(1658) reprimanded Wu Liang-fu and other 



y, - r:^ Fu 

eunuchs for taking bribes, the eunuchs increased on T'ung-hsiu the title, Ta-chiieh p‘u-ehi cii'an- 
in nunaber and in power. They regulated his After the latter returned 

daily life, and he could scarcely escape their to the south, a disciple, Hsing-sen (T. 

influence. In July 1653 their power became H. 1614-1677), was sent to Peking, 

apparent and it may not be a coincidence that But T‘ung-hsiu himself was again summoned to 
three months later Fu-lin degraded his Empress. Peking late in 1660, and stayed until March 
Though he may have disliked her, his determina- 1661. In the meantime, another high abbot, 
tion to degrade her was probably spurred on by Tao-min (T. H. Ul^, 

the eunuchs. There are reports that the eunuchs 1596-1674), also came to the capital and stayed 
also led him into various excesses. there from November 1659 to June of the 

In September 1656 Fu-lin announced the following year. He was given the title Hung- 
eonferment of honors on a concubine, n4e Donggo, chlieh ch‘an-sh ih While these 

who' was later' canonized' as Empress' Hsiao- , priests were in Peking, each of them was honored 
hsien [q, ; A month thereafter ■ Hsiao-hsien . by. the emperor with presents and personal visits, 

was / made imperial consort of the first ; class. Tao-min and the emperor had intimate conver- 
Fn-lin would have preferred to elevate her one sations about Buddhism, calligraphy, the writing 
grade—namely, to Empress—but he could hardly of essays, novels, drama, and other subjects, 
have overcome the obstacles attendant on de- Thus from 1657 to 1661 Fu-lin associated much 
grading a second empress in favor of her. For with Buddhist priests whom he respected and 
four years, or until her death, he was very much in whom he believed. At his persuasion Hsiao- 
devoted to her. According to some Jesuit hsien became a devotee of Ch'an Buddhis^n, as 
accounts she had previously been '^the wife of a did also the Dowager Empress and a number of 
young Tartar Lord” whom Fu-lin abused until, eunuchs. 

according to the story, he died of grief. In the When Hsiao-hsien died, in September 1660, 
opinion of Ch^^n Yuan (see under Sunu) this elaborate Buddhist ceremonies were performed 
‘'young Tartar Lord’^ was Fu-lin^s youngest by T^ung-hsiu who lighted the pyre on which her 
half-brother, Bombogor (Prince body was cremated. Fu-lin was so grieved by 

Hsiang ^^3E, posthumous name Bg, Jan. her death that he at first expressed a wish to 
20, 1642-1656), who died on August 22, just a commit suicide. Later he tonsured his hair 
month before Hsiao-hsien entered the palace, with a view to entering the priesthood. T'ung- 
In 1657 Fu-lin met a Buddhist priest, Hsing- hsiu is said, however, to have arrived in Peking 
ts'ung ^1® (T. 1610-1666), on a hunt- just in time to prevent the Emperor from going 

ing trip south of Peking. The meeting was through the complete ceremonies; urging him 
probably arranged by the eunuchs who had been instead to remain on the throne and permit his 
befriended b^^ the monk. Fu-lin was so charmed tonsured hair to grow again. Tao-min is said to 
by the priest ^s conversation that he frequently have exercised a soothing influence over the 
summoned him to the palace to give lectures. Emperor, particularly in 1660 when he was 
Led to believe that in a previous incarnation he subject to outbursts of temper. One such violent 
had himself been a Buddhist monk, Fu-lin be- outburst occurred in 1659 when the news of the 
came a devout believer in Ch'an Buddhism and siege of Nanking by Cheng Ch‘6ng-kung [q, v.] 
conferred on Hsing-ts'ung the title, Ming- reached Peking. The Emperor threatened to go 
chtieh ch'an-shih Through the to the front personally, and was irritated when 

latter he also came to know the names of several his mother and his wet-nurse (wet-nurses were 
high abbots of the Lin-chi Sect and their given a high status in those days) tried to 
disciples, whom he expressed a desire to meet, dissuade him. So angered was he by the op- 
Two of these abbots responded and went to the position that he is said to have mutilated one 
capital to converse with the Emperor. The first of his thrones with a sword, quieting down (ac- 
to come was T'ung-hsiu MM (T. 1614- cording to Jesuit accounts) on the admonition of 

1675) of the monastery on Mount T‘ien-mu Adam Schall, and on the receipt of news that 
(^Slil) in Yu-ch‘ien, Chekiang. He stayed Nanking 'was saved. 

in Peking from March to June 1659. The Em- Fu-lin suffered from poor health, and of this 
peror was so captivated by T'ung-hsiu^s intelli- his violent temper was a symptom. During 
gence and demeanor that he professed to be his adolescence he had studied hard and was per- 
disciple, and himself received the Buddhist haps led into various excesses by the eunuchs, 
name, Hsing-ch'ih He in turn conferred He was probably suffering from tuberculosis, for 
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he spit blood and was very thin. The death of 
his beloved consort had been a serious blow, and 
the strenuous ceremonies attending her death 
left him exhausted. On February 2 he contracted 
smallpox and three days later his death was 
suddenly aimounced. His remains were cre- 
mated, the required ceremonies being performed 
by Hsing-s^n. His ashes were buried in 1663 
at Ch^ang-jui shan MS ill, in the so-called 
Tung-ling^^, or Eastern Tombs, northeast of 
Peking — his mausoleum, Hsiao-ling being 

the first to be erected there. Fu-lin was post- 
humously given the temple-name, Shih-tsu 
and was canonized as Chang Huang-ti 
There are legends to the effect that he did not 
die at this time but that, pained by the death of 
his consort, he sought religious comfort as a 
priest in a Buddhist monastery. That retreat 
is located by some at Wu-t^ai shan 3l# ill m 
Shansi, and by others at T‘ien-t^ai ssh 
southwest of Peking. An image of a monk in 
the latter temple is said to be his own. These 
accounts are probably amplifications of the 
known fact that he wished to become a monk. 

Before Fu-lin died his third son, Hsiian-yeh 
fe. v,]y then eight suij was designated heir to the 
throne — ^with four Manchu nobles as regents 
(see under Oboi). Fu-lin called Wang Hsi 
[q. V,] to his bedside to take down his will, but 
after his death his mother, Empress Hsiao- 
chuang, and the four regents had the document 
destroyed, publishing in its place one drawn up 
by themselves. In this new will, issued in 
Fu-lin^s name, he was made to blame himself 
for certain “errors^’, such as the unusual honors 
and the extravagant funeral he had accorded to 
his favorite consort; his preference for Chinese 
officials as over against Manchus; and his 
restoration of offices controlled by eunuchs, as 
in the Ming period. Possibly the clause relat- 
ing to his consort was insisted on by his mother 
who had hoped for the elevation of her own niece 
or grandniece (see under Hsiao-chuang). The 
charge that precedence had been given to Chinese 
is one that might well have been lodged by the 
four regents who reflected the views of dissatisfied 
Manchus. That Fu-lin should on his death-bed 
have turned against his eunuchs is incomprehen- 
sible if the report can be credited that five days 
before he died he attended the tonsuring of his 
favorite eunuch, Wu Liang-fu. It is significant 
that this eunuch was executed soon after Fu-lin 
died. Fu-lin himself had been a lenient ruler 
and had only reluctantly approved any death 
sexitences that came to him for decision. The 


four regents who followed him had no such com- 
punctions (see under Chin Jen-jui). 

Fu-lin had eight sons and six daughters, of 
whom only four sons and a daughter grew to 
maturity. His third son, Hsiian-yeh, was 
chosen to succeed him on the ground that he 
had already contracted smallpox and so was 
less likely to die young. The second, Fu- 
ch'tian [g. t?.], and the fifth, Ch'ang-ning [g. t;.], 
served in the armies against Galdan [g. t).], and 
their descendants held hereditary ranks down 
to the close of the dynasty. The seventh, 
Lung-hsi (Prince Ch^un posthumous 
name 1660-1679), left a son who died without 
heir. The only daughter of Fu-lin who grew 
up was Princess Kung-k^o (January, 

1654-1685), who married a nephew of Oboi, 

The chronicle of Fu-lin^s reign, entitled 
Shih-tsu Chang Huang4i shih4u (^^), 144 + 
3 chiianf was compiled in 1667, and was revised 
several times — the final revision taking place 
early in 1740. Accompanying the shih4u are 
the Shih-tsu Chang Huang4i sheng-hsiin (Mlffl), 
or imperial edicts, in 6 cMan, the final version 
of which was also prepared in 1740. At least 
fifteen works were published under Fu-iin^s 
name, probably none of them actually written 
by himself. The I-ching t‘un^-chu was written 
by Fu I-chien [g. v.] and others — apparently Fu- 
lin had nothing to do with it. The 

Ta-CNing lu chi-chieh fvrl% is a collec- 
tion of laws of the empire, which was published 
in 1646 in his name. Most of the other works 
are on ethical matters and were printed both in 
. Chinese and Manchu. Two of them are treatises 
on the Classic of Filial Piety: Hsiao- 

ching chuj 1 chuan, printed in 1656, and Hsiao- 
'ching yen-i (see under Yeh Fang-ai) . Two works 
concerning the proper conduct of ofiicials and 
subjects, entitled Jin-ch^tn ching- 

hsin lUj 1 chiianj and Tz&-cheng 

yao-lanj 3 chiian^ were printed in 1655. A 
work on womanly behavior, entitled 
^ Nei-ts^ yen-i, 16 chilan, was printed in 1656. 
In the same year there appeared annotations 
to the Tao-U ching, entitled Tcw-U 

ching chu (Sfe), 2 chilan. These six works were 
copied into the Imperial Library (see under Chi 
Yiin). Of the other works listed with Fu-lin^s 
name, the following may be mentioned: annota- 
tions to the popular Taoist tract on future re- 
wards and punishments (see under P'eng Ting- 
chfiu and Hui Tung), entitled Tai-shang kan- 
ying chu, 1 chiian, printed in 1655; a work 
admonishing the people to study, entitled 



Fu 

^ CMumrhMeh win (1656); and a work urging ^ 
the people to good deeds, entitled 
Ch^uan-^skm ym<-ym (1656), This ' prevailing 
official emphasis on ethics was probably part of 
a program designed to. inculcate submissiveness 
on a. newly-conquered and restive people. ■ 
The catalogue of the Chhen-lung imperial 
collection of calligraphy and paintings, SMh-- 
c¥lX pacHihi (see under Chang Chao) lists four 
specimens of Fu4in^s calligraphy and fifteen 
of his paintings. The paintings were done in 
the years 1655-56. It is reported that Fu-lin 
was apt at cMh4m hm or ^ffinger-nail 

painting’’ which gained popularity in the Ch%g 
period. Another representative of this school 
was Kao Ch'i-p^ ei (T. JL® H. 

d. 1734), a member of the Chinese Bordered 
White Banner (later he was elevated to the 
Bordered Yellow Banner) who served as a vice- 
president of the Board of Punishments (1723-27) 
and as lieutenant-general of a Banner (1724-29). 


|l/159/la; l/4/la-l/5/26a; Tung-hua lu^ Shun- 
chih; ChHng Euang-shih ssU-p^u (see under Fu- 
lung-an); ChHng lieh-ch^ao Hou Fei chuan-kao 
(see under Su-shun) shang 52-79; Ss'H-'k^Uf passim; 
M6ng Sto ChHng- 

Mu san ta i^an ¥ao shih (1934) ; 

Hsi THen^-mushan chih (1876) 2/27b, 8/18b; 
THen-Vung s&ik cMh (1851) 3/52; Hsieh Kuo- 
ch6n ISM® AM# ChHng ¥ai^ 

km shth4iao ¥ao; Ch*^n Yfian 

T^ang Jo-wang yu Mu-c¥in Min^ 
in Fu-jin Hsueh-chihj vol. 7, pp. 1-27; 

idem, YH-lu yH Shun-chih 

kung4Hng in Fu-jin Hsueh-chihf vol. 8, pp. 1-14; 
Backhouse, E., and Bland, J. O. P., Annals and 
Memoirs o/ the Court of Peking (1914), pp. 157-65, 
229-38; Rockhill, W, W., '‘The Dalai Lamas of 
Lhasa etc.’% T*oungPao 1910, pp. 13-18; Baddeley, 
John F., Russiut Mongolia, China (1919), voi, II, 
pp. 130-68; Hauer, Erich, Huang ChHng ¥ai-kuo 
fang4ueh, passim; Neuhof, J., The Embassy of 
Peter de Coyer and Jacob de Keyzer from the Dutch 
East India Company to the Emperor of China in 
1655, in Pinkerton, John, Voyages and Travels 
(1811), voL VII, pp. 231-70;Eeid, J. G., "Peking's 
First Manchu Emperor", Pacific Historical Ee^ 
view, June, 1936; Johnston, R. F., "The Romance 
of an Einperor" in New China Review, vol. 2 
(1920) p. 1-24, I80t-94.] 

Fang Chao-ting 

FU-lung-an lil^^ (T. 1743 (1746?)- 

1784, Apr. 13, official, was a member of the Fuca 


Fu 

,;clan and of the Manchu Bordered Yellow Ban- 
ker, ■ He was the second son of Fu-hing fe. the 
fimt Duke Chung-yung and a 

brother-in-law of Emperor Kao-tsung. In 1758 
Fu-long-an wm presented at court and was made 
- a Guard of the Amte-chamber. In the same year 
announcement was made of his engagement to 
the emperor’s fourth daughter, Princess Ho-chla 
(1745-1767), the marriage taking 
place in 1760. Made president of the Board of' 
War in April 1768, .he was transferred three 
months later to the Board of Works. In the 
same year he was appointed a Grand CouncEor, 
and in 1770 inherited his father’s rank of Duke 
Chung-yung. In. 1776 he was transferred to be 
president of the Board of 'Wai*, a post he held 
untE his death eight years' later.' During his 
twenty-six years of public life he was entrusted 
with many concurrent posts, some of which he 
held more than twenty years. He became ad- 
jutant-general, minister of the Imperial House- 
hold, general commandant of the Gendarmerie, 
chamberlain of the Imperial Bodyguard, lieu- 
tenant-general of various Banners, super- 
intendent of several imperial gardens, captain 
of the company of Russians (see under Maci), 
director-general for the compEation of the 
Ssi^¥u cNiianshu (see under Chi Yiin), etc., 
etc. He was also entrusted for many yeara with 
superintending the Court of Colonial Affiairs. 
In 1776, after the suppression of the Chin-ch'uan 
rebeEion (see under A-kuei), his portrait was 
hung in the TzE-kuang ko (see under Chao- 
hui) in consideration of his part in directing the 
war, and for recommendations he submitted 
when he went on a mission to Szechwan in 1772* 
When he died, after an illness of several years, 
he was canonized as Ch'in-k'o 
After his death his dukedom was inherited by 
his son, F6ng-sh6n-chi-lun (1763?- 

1807), whose mother was the princess. F6ng- 
sh4n-chi-lun held many posts between the years 
1780 and 1803 and once served as president of 
the Board of War (1801-03). In 1803 it was 
found that the temple and tomb of Emperor 
Kao-tsung, which were buEt under the direction 
of Fu-h6ng and Fu-lung-an, needed extensive 
repairs owing to the inferior quality of the mate- 
rials us^d. For this neglect on the part of his 
grandfather and his father, F^ng-^h^n-chi-lun 
was degraded to an Imperial Bodyguard. In 
1804 he was appointed brigade-general, stationed 
at Ma-lan-yii (see under Hsiao Yung-tsao) to 
guard the Imperial Tombs near-by, but a year 
later when trees were stolen from the burial 
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ground, lie was again lowered to an Imperial 
Bodyguard. In 1806, soon after being made 
acting brigade-general at Ma-lan-yu, he was 
charged with neglect in the care of certain build- 
ings and was for the third time lowered to an 
Imperial Bodyguard. In a tournament held in 
that same year he w'as reported as being unable 
to draw the 'bow to the' full. As a w^arning to 
his fellow-Manchus against racial degeneracy, 
he was sent to Mukden to practice archery. 
Later, also in 1806, he "was made vice-president 
of the Board of War in Mukden, but died the 
foilow^g year. Though a grandson of Emperor 
Kao-tsung, Feng-sh6n-chi-lun was a typical 
Manchu nobleman of the period who, though 
degenerate and incompetent, held important 
posts. Not only was his military training neg- 
lected but his literary qualifications ^vere also 
mediocre. When, for example, he was appointed 
superintendent of the Printing Press and Book- 
bindery in 1802 the appointment had to be an- 
nulled owing to his inadequate command of 
written Chinese. 

The residence of Fu-iung-an, known as Ssh 
Kung-chu fu “Palace of the Fourth 

Piincess^^ was situated at Ma-sh^-miao 
)®, north of the Imperial Palace in Peking. 
In July 1898 wdien the Peking National Uni- 
versity was established, Fu-lung-an's residence 
was chosen as the site, and has since been a part 
of the campus of the university. The tomb of 
Fu-lung-an, also known by his wife’s name as 
Kimg-chu-fen is situated near the 

so-called Second Dam, or fir-cha on the 

Grand Canal about a mile east of Peking. In 
front of his tomb stands a monument with an 
epitaph written by imperial order to his memory. 
This epitaph gives his age as forty-two (sm*, i.e., 
born in 1743), whereas the age given in the 
ChHng Huang-shih ssH-p^u (1923) 

is thirty-nine 


[l/307/7b; 2/25/12b; 3/93/31a; 7/18/7a; 'XMM 
M Win-hsien ts‘ung-pien, no. 20; Shih-Uao 
hmn-¥an (see under Lin Ts^-hsti), no. 14 mm 
; Ch’ing Huang-shihss&-p‘u, 
4/17a; Ching-pao fu-¥anj No. 13 

(December, 1925), p. 26-27. ] 

Fang Chao-ying 

FU-ning-an. See under Funiiiggan. 

FU, Prince of, (i.e., Chu Ch‘ang-hsun. See 
under Chu Yu-sung). 

FU Shan fllOl (T. 

"t#, original name T. H-IHr), 


Fu 

July 12, 1607-1684, July 23, calligrapher, poet, 
: painter,, and physician, was born in Yang-ch'ii, 
Shansi.. His father, Fu Chih-mo' (T. 

a , scholar and teacher, was., .knowrn as 
■ ,Li-kou hsien-sh6ng , , Early in ' life 

■Fu Shan was regarded as a genius, and at the 
age of fifteen svi (1621) passed the district 
examination for the hdu-Wai degree with high 
honors. Fi%''e years later he was enrolled as a 
stipendiary failed to pass the pro- 

vincial examination. In 1636, with the encour- 
agement of Yuan CM-hsien [g. t^.], then educa- 
tional commissioner of Shansi, he continued his 
studies in the, San-ii Academy ' . at 

Taiyuan. Realising the hopelessness of the 
situation in the corrupt Ming court, he stressed 
the importance of character and morale. In the 
same year he attained nation-wide repute when 
he went to the rescue of Yuan Chi-hsien who was 
falsely accused of bribery. The struggle to save 
Yuan’s life was difficult but met with success. 
Accompanying Yuan to Peking, Fu rallied the 
Shansi intellectiials, both in Shansi and at the 
capital, until one hundred and three of them 
came to his support. Three times he memorial- 
ized the throne on Yuan’s behalf at the risk of his 
life. When Li Tzti-ch'^ng [g. v,] pressed on 
Shansi, Fu Shan served as military advisor to Li 
Chien-t‘ai (iS^, ckin-skih of 1625). 

But the latter failed to take Fu’s advice and 
Taiyuan fell. Fu Shan then sought safety with 
his family in the mountains of central Shansi, 
wearing a priestly robe and a yellow cap, habili- 
ments which he had adopted when he failed in 
the provincial examination (1642). While living 
in Pfing-ting, Shansi, Fu was accused of plotting 
against the new regime at Peking and of having 
communications with the remnant Ming court in 
South Chiaa. Brought to Taiyuan and impris- 
oned (1654), he was subjected to bodily punish- 
ment but remained undaunted throughout the 
trial, starving himself in prison for nine days to 
show his aversion to the officials in charge. In 
the following j^’ear (1655) his students effected 
his release although he himself declared he 
would rather die in prison. Thereafter he 
travelled extensively in the northern provinces 
of China, writing poems about the places he 
visited. Bkore the death of his mother (Decem- 
ber 29, 1660) he made a journey to Nanking 
and Hai-chou, Kiangsu. He later visited three 
of the five sacred mountains of China, namely, 
Heng-shan in Shansi ^(1662), Hua-shan in Shensi 
(1665), and T^ai-shan in Shantung (1674). His 
literary achievements won the commendation of 
a number of scholars, including Ku Yen-wu, 
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Yen Jo-chu Li Yin-tu (see under Ch‘u cArian, with his portrait at the age of fifty-five 

Ta-chiin), and Yen fir-mei mmm (T, (mi). His work oe gyneeology, containlBg a 

H.;: ,WWr ;1603--1679). Hislore and ready wit number of prescriptions whicb are still used by 
were aiways.at Ms command and made Mm popu- ■ Chinese -physicians, was first printed In 1827 
far and respected whereYer he went. ■ ' in two ■■ parts, entitled Nii-Fa, 2 cMan, 

In 1678,;when he was seventy4wo mi, he ■w’-as -and Ch^an-hou-pien, 2 ckilan. The 

recommended to take the po-hsM^eh hung4z% Library of Congress possesses a ivork on diseases 
examination which took place in Peking in the of males, Nan-¥o, 2 chuan, first printed in 

following year (see under P^eng Sun-yti). Like 1863, w^hich is attributed to Fu Shan, but on 

Ku Yen-wu he declined the honor. Neverthe- doubtful grounds. Many other writings on the 
lessj after strong pressure, amounting almost to Classics are credited to Pu, but most of these 

physical force, was brought to bear by local seem now to be lost. The most notable recently 

officials, he set out with his son- on the long jour- recovered works' by Fu Shan are two carefully 

ney to Peking: But when he neared the gates prepared indexes to the names mentioned in the 

of the capital :'his old ■ resentment against the . official histories of the Former and -later ' Han 
prevailing regime overcame him and he resisted ' dynasties— both' published for the' first time' in 
all efforts to force Mm to enter the city. - Grand ' 1936. "One of these indexes, entitled 
Secretary Feng PM [g. v.], and other dignitaries Hd Han shu hdng-ming yim, is in iO 

of the Court came out to greet him at his temple volumes; the other, entitled Tung Han shu hsing- 

lodge, but failed to induce him to take the ming yiin, is in 20 volumes. The manuscript 

examination. The officials finally acquiesced of the former was once in the possession of 
In Ms return home after granting Mm the unso- Chang Ytieh-hsien <T. S#), the 

licited title of secretary of the Grand Secretariat editor of the first edition of Fu’s collected works 
—a distinction conferred at the same time on in 1747. The names in both indexes are ar- 
Tu Yiieh [g. «;.]. Prior to leaving, however, he ranged according to the rhyme of the last char- 
was obligated by custom to go to the Palace to acter of each name. 

pay his respects for the favor shown. When Fu ShaMs calligraphy was greatly esteemed 

he reached the Palace and was forced to kneel and, in the opinion of Chao Chih-hsin [q. t;.], was 
we are told that Ms emotions overcame Mm and the best of the time. Even today specimens 
he simply threw himself to the ground, refusing are MgMy prized by collectors. On mountain 
to go farther. This falling to the ground was summits, in isolated villages, in old temples, 
accepted in lieu of the required prostration and and even in market places of Shansi province, 
he started on his journey back to Shansi the one can discover examples of Ms handwriting, 
following day. When he reached home he Fu Shan also achieved distinction as a painter, 
declined to see any of the officials who flocked especially of bamboo and landscapes. Many 
to his door, and shunned those who addressed extraordinai^^ tales concerning his skill as a 
him by his new official title. In his declining painter and calligrapher are current among the 
years Fu Shan lived in Sung-chuang common people of northwest China. But he 

‘ Tine-tree Village^ ^ in the shadow of the Shuang- never wrote or painted for money, preferring 
t'a “Twin Pagodas'^, seven or eight li to rely on his wide knowledge of medicine and his 

southeast of Taiyuan. When he died he was practical ability as a physician to make a living, 
buried, in token of his loyalty to the defunct He adopted an unusually large number of pen- 
dynasty, in the costume he had adopted after names, the writers of this sketch having counted 
1642. more than thirty. 

A collection of Fu Shan's works, entitled HIE His son, Fu Mei M (T. mm H. nji. 

Shuang-hung-¥an chi, containing his ii'M, 1628-1684, March 24), poet, 

poems, essays, and historical and classical painter, and calligrapher, was an able and 
studies, was first published in 1747 (12 chiXan) distinguished student and a life-long companion 
and was later enlarged as new materials came to his father. They shared each other's fortunes 
to light. It was reprinted in 1853 in 40 chiian, and encouraged each other in their studies and 
and again in 1911 with a nien-p\ writings. When Pu Mei died — a few months 

Fu ChHng-chu hden-sMng nien-pu, in 1 before his father — the aged Fu Shan wrote 
chiian, by Ting Pao-chMan In recent fourteen long poems to commemorate his loss, 

years more of his scattered writings have been The poems of Fu Mei appear as a supplement to 
recovered and are included in a new collection, the Shuang’-hung-¥an chi under the title, ^ 
under the title tsa-chu, in 17 Wo shih chL Two sons of Fu Mei (Fu 
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Lien-su T. and Fu Ch'ih-cM 

1®^®) were also known for their literary 
ability. 

A temple known as Fn-kung 
was erected to the memory of Fu Shan in 
Tai 3 ruan, the provincial capital, and there speci- 
mens of his calligraphy are preserved. 


[l/506/7b; 2/71/lOb; 3/473/13a; 17/4/19a; 

20/1 /3a, with portrait; 23/312a; 26/1 /2b, 3a; 
Shansi-t^ung-chih (1892) 132/4b, 156/la; 
mm Chao-tai ts^ung-shu voL XI, MM; 
Yang-ch^a Mien-chih (1843) 13/38b, 39b, 15/21a, 
25a; Bulletin of the National Library of Peiping, 
voL III, no. 3, p. 427; L.T.C.L.H.M., pp. 316b- 
316; Kuo-ts*ui hsUeh-pao, no. 37; 

Annual Report of the Librarian of Congreee, 1939, 
p. 264-05.] 

C. H. Ts'ui 

L C, Yanq 

FTJ-t6 d. 1776, of the Ghalgiya olaa 

garrisoned at Kirin, was a member of the Man- 
chu Plain Yellow Banner. His life was spent in 
military activity in the far west in the campaigns 
which extended Chinese sovereignty over Tur- 
kestan and Burma. He went on his first expe- 
dition in 1748 when, following Fu-h6ng [g. v.], he 
attacked the aborigines in the Chin-ch'uan 
region (see under Chang Kuang-ssii and Fu- 
hOng). After the conquest of Sungaria in 1755 
(see under Amursana) he spent two years as 
assistant military governor in subduing recal- 
citrant Tanguts and Kazaks. In 1757, because 
Amursana had revolted in Sungaria, Fu-t6 ac- 
companied Cenggun Jabu (see under Tsereng) 
to the relief of Chao-hui [q, v,]. The following 
year (1758), entrusted with the maintenance of 
order among the Kazaks, he was grante# the 
minor hereditary rank of YunrchH-yu. In 1759 
when Chao-hui was besieged near Yarkand by 
the Moslems, Fu-t^, along with A-kuei, Shu-ho-t6 
[gg. V.] and others cam.e to his rescue. He also 
accompanied the army to Badakshan, west of 
Kashgar, whither the two leaders of the Moslem 
revolt had fled, and he received their heads from 
the Sultan (see under Chao-hui), For his serv- 
ices in this campaign he was elevated in rank 
several times and finally was awarded the title 
of Marquis Ching-ytian ch^6ng-yung 

aJid was presented the double-eyed peacock 
feather. In 1760, for his services in this same 
campaign, his portrait was included among the 
portraits of the fifty meritorious ministers and 
generals in the Tzii-kuang ko (see under Chao- 


hui). Moreover he was appointed to serve the 
Grand Coimcil (1760-62), holding several con- 
current offices. 

But Fu-t6*s success was shortlived. With the 
discovery that he had accumulated a large for- 
tune at the expense of the army, and ' that he 
had exploited his Mongol prince allies to his 
own benefit, he was cashiered in 1762, impris- 
oned, and condemned to death. But ' Emperor 
Kao-tsung pardoned him in 1763. Five years 
later (1768) he again became embroiled in dif- 
ficulties. Ming-jui [g. v,] had just been disas- 
trously defeated in Burma, and Fu-te had recom- 
mended to the emperor the Manchu general 
who was partly responsible for the failure of 
succour to arive in Burma in time to save Ming- 
jui. For this offense Fu-t6 was imprisoned a 
second time, and avoided decapitation only 
because of imperial pardon in 1771. In 1773 he 
accompanied A-kuei in Kao-tsung^s second cam- 
paign against the Chin-ch^uan (see under A-kuei). 
For two years he did not achieve much distinc- 
tion, whereas A-kuei gamed one victory after 
another. In 1775 A-kuei accused him of the 
same grasping propensities of which he had been 
previously charged. Fu-t6, in a confidential 
memorial written in Manchu, accused A-kuei of 
ovemtepping the proper duties of his station. 
Being unable to substantiate his charge, Fu-t6 
was beheaded a few days after the triumphal 
return of A-kuei, in accordance with the prec- 
edent that a man should suffer the penalty to 
which he renders another liable through false 
accusation. 


[l/320/8b; Tung-hua lu, Ch^ien-lung 41:5.] 

Rufus O. Suter 

FIT Wei-lin liSI (T. H. WcM, original 
ming Wei-ch§n ^^), d. 1667, official and 
scholar, was a native of Ling-shou, Chihli. After 
receiving his chin-skih in 1646, he became a 
Haniin compiler and was assigned to the com- 
pilation of the Ming history. In 1648 he directed 
the provincial examination of Kiangnan, and 
in 1652 was made senior secretary of the Super- 
visorate of Instruction. Owing to his outspoken 
frankness he was sent in the following year, as 
intendant, to Lin-ch*ing, Shantung, where in a 
time of famine (1654) he devised effective relief 
measures and submitted plans for the reform of 
the colonization system, which were adopted. 
Recalled in 1665, he was promoted several times 
and in 1657 became senior vice-president of the 
Censorate in which capacity he submitted a 
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memorial on the promotion of scholarship in the 
Court. This document Imperor Bhih-tsu char- 
acterized „ as the best , submitted . during the 
precedingyears of his reign. . Later he was given 
the title of Junior ..Guardian of the Heir Appar- 
ent (1658) and served as president of the Board 
of Revenue (1661). In 1666 while serving as 
superintendent of construction of Emperor 
SMh-tsu^s tomb, he resigned on account of ill 
health and died the folowing summer. 

Fu Wei-lin’s most important literary work is 
a history of the Ming dynasty, Ming-shu^ 
covering the years from 1328 to 1644, in 171 
cMarif with a table of contents in two additional 
cMm, It was published by his son some time 
before 1679 and later was included in the Chi-fu 
ts^ung-shu (see under Tshi Shu), which consists 
of reprints of writings by natives of Chihli prov- 
ince. According to his autobiographical preface 
he utilized for this work more than three hundred 
sources, but concedes that it is incomplete for 
the period after 1620. 
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■ ' -Tu Li3sn-chI5 ' 

FUNIHGGAN d. 1728, general, was a 

member of the Fuca clan and belonged to the 
Manchu Bordered Blue Banner. His father, 
Aiantai (d. 1699), Grand Secretary 

for ten years (1689-1699), was unreservedly 
trusted by Emperor Sh^ng-tsu and was given 
the posthumous name Wan-ch%g Fu- 

ninggan obtained (1686) a minor hereditary rank 
from a great-uncle who died without an heir. 
After filling various posts he was appointed 
(1705) lieutenant-general of the Chinese Plain 
Yellow Banner, but two years later was trans- 
ferred to the presidency of the Censorate. In 
1708 he was made president of the Board of 
Ceremonies and in the following year president 
of the Board of Civil Office. He was lauded by 
the Emperor as incorruptible and cited as an 
example to other officials. 

In 1715 reports came that a detachment of 
Eieuths under Tsewang Araptan fe. v.] had 
attacked Kami, but had been repulsed by the 
Chinese garrison in that region. Hami, under 
Mohammedan chiefs, had begun to send tribute 
to the Ch'ing Court after 1647. Fifty years 
later Abdulla Beg, then the chief of the Moham- 
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medans at Hami, had been given the title of 
J^ak Darhan for surrendering the son of Gaidan 
[g. y.]. Now the Eleuth attack on Ham! in 
1715 started a new war between China and the 
Eieuths lasting twenty years (see under Tsewang 
Araptan). On receiving the news Emperor 
Sheng-tsu at once dispatched Fuiiinggan to the 
scene to direct the troops on the border. At 
Kan-chou, Kansu, Funinggan decided on the 
plan of taking the town of Turfan, to the west 
of Hami. During the next year miitary posts 
were established along that route and provisions 
for troops were stored. In 1717 Funinggan was 
given the title of Ching-ni Chlang-chun ^1^ 
with headquarters at BarkuL He was 
ordered to advance on Sungaria from the east 
while Furdan [g. tJ.J pressed the Eieuths from the 
north. After several skirmishes both armies 
returned to their respective bases, having 
achieved but little. Meanwhile the Eieuths 
succeeded in conquering Tibet (see under 
Yen-hsin). When troops were sent to recover 
that territory, in 1720, the armies under Funing- 
gan and Furdan were ordered to attack Tse- 
wang Araptan in the hope of preventing the 
latter from aiding his men in Tibet. Funinggan 
captured P'i-chan and Turfan, and the 

Mohammedan Begs of those towns surrendered. 
In command of 17,000 men at Barkul, Funing- 
gan requested permission to invade Sungaria, 
but In 1721 was ordered to await developments. 
Meanwhile Tsewang Araptan attempted to 
remove the Mohammedans of Turfan northward, 
but they refused to go. The Mohammedans 
be^ed the protection of Funinggan who dis- 
patched several thousand men to Turfan and 
repulsed an attack of the Eieuths. Wlien the 
army at Barkul was later recalled, the inhabi- 
tants of Turfan were ordered (1732) to migrate 
to Kansu for better protection. A large number 
of these Mohammedans thus settled in Kansu. 
As the Begs of Hami and Turfan had fought 
faithfully for the conquest of Sungaria and 
Chinese Turkestan, they were later both raised 
to the rank of prince. 

Early in 1723 Funinggan was given the rank 
of a Grand Secretary, but was ordered to remain 
at Barkul. In 1725 he was given 20,CK)0 taels 
of silver for his “circumspect conduct^^ probably 
referring to the fact that he had not aligned 
himself with Yin-t*i [g. v,] nor with Nien Keng- 
yao {g. i^.]. Late in 1726 he was recalled to 
Peking and, in addition to other gifts from the 
emperor, was made a marquis of the first class. 

It appears that in some way Funinggan of- 
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fended the emperor, for in 1727 he was dispatched 
from Peking to be acting Manchu general-in- 
chief of the garrison at Sian, Shensi. In 1728 
he was deprived, for inconcinsive reasons, of his 
hereditary rank of marquis. A month after this 
humiliation he died, but was given many post- 
humous honors, including the name W4n-kuiig 
In 1732 Ms name was entered in the 
Temple of Eminent Statesmen. Having no 
son of his own, he adopted as heir a son' of his 
sister. 
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Fang Chao-ying 

FURDAN 1683-1753, Jan. 15, general, 

belonged to the Guwalgiya clan and was a 
member of the Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner. 
As a great-grandson of Fiongdon [g. ?;.], he in- 
herited in 1681 the rank of duke of the third 
class as well as the captaincy of the company to 
which his family belonged. After filling several 
posts, he was appointed in 1709 a chamberlain of 
the Imperial Bodyguard. Six years later he 
was discharged for feigning illness to escape 
official duties and was ordered to lead a thousand 
Turned soldiers in the cultivation of land at 
Ulan Gum (north of Khobdo). Re- 

instated in 1717 to the rank of chamberlain of 
the Imperial Bodyguard, he was given the title 
of General Ch5n-wu and appointed 

commander of the army in the Altai region 
(western Mongolia) to fight against the Eleuth 
King, Tsewang Araptan [g. v,]. Funinggan 
[q. t?.] ivas simultaneously in command of the 
main army at Barkul which planned to attack 
from the East, As Tsewang Araptan was re- 
ported to have invaded Tibet, Funinggan and 
Furdan were ordered to enter Tsewang Araptan's 
territory in the hope of releasing the pressure 
on that region. But they made little headway 
and returned after several skirmishes. 

Later Furdan was entrusted 'with the build- 
ing of forts in western Mongolia to consolidate 
the positions already acquired and to protect 
the Mongols from further raids by the Eleuths. 
One of the forts, Chakan Sor 
situated a little south of the present Uliasutai, 
was an important military base for guarding the 
route to the Altai region. In 1720, when 
troops were dispatched to recover Tibet (see 


under Yen-hsin), other armies Invaded Tsewang 
Araptan^s territory to prevent him from aiding 
his troops in Tibet. Furdan, in command of one 
of these armies, captured several hundred 
Eleuths. In 1725 he was recalled, and from 
1726 to 1727 served as the military governor 
of Heilungkiang. For several months in 1728 
he was acting president of the Board of Civil 
Office.' 

Preparations for a new campaign against the 
Eleuths were under way. The death of Tse- 
wang Araptan and the succession to power of his 
son, Galdan Tseren (see under Tsewang Arap- 
tan), was taken by Emperor Shih-tsung as an 
opportune time to put an end to conflict in the 
northwest. Most of Shih-tsung’s courtiers ad- 
vised against war, but Chang Tfiiig-yil [g. 
supported the emperor and recommended Furdan 
as. one of the commanders of such a campaign. 
In 1729 Furdan was given the title Ching-pien 
Ta Chiang-chun and placed in 

command of the northern route army operating 
in the Altai region, ^ while .Yiieh Chung-chfi 
[g. i?.] commanded another army at Barkul on 
the Lanchow-Hami ' route. ■ Furdan was seen 
off by the emperor in person and was granted 
all the honors appropriate to such an under- 
taking. But in 1730 Galdan Tseren begged for 
peace and the war was stayed for a time, although 
the Eleuths later attacked the Barkul army on 
several occasions. In 1731 Furdan built a fort 
at Khobdo 'which he used as his headquarters. 
Meanwhile, to his family hereditary dukedom 
was prefixed the designation, Hsin-yung 
He had among his assistants nobles and high 
officials who were veterans of many wars, but 
he refused to listen to their advice. A report, 
perhaps purposely fabricated by the Eleuths 
to draw Furdan from his base, asserted that a 
small detachment of their vanguard was near. 
On July 12, 1731 Furdan set off with ten thousand 
soldiers towards the northwest of Khobdo in 
the hope of crushing the Eleuths before they 
could concentrate. But after winning a minor 
skirmish, he found himself (July 23) face to face 
with the enemy^s main division which lay in wait 
for him in the mountains. After a day of fight- 
ing at Hoton Nor he realized his error and began 
to withdraw, but it was too late. When he 
reached Khobdo it transpired that nearly all his 
generals had either committed suicide or had 
been killed in action and that he had lost four- 
fifths of his men. 

This defeat set back China^s advance in the 
northwest for more than twenty years, and the 
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Eieuths resumed their raids on the Mongols. 
The Emperor, hoping to retain the allegiance 
of the, latter, commanded Furdan to retreat to 
Chakan Sor. , Furdan ordered the enlargement 
of the garrisons, .both at that post and.. along the 
Great Wall, and .tried ,to encourage and console 
the Mongol .princes. Meanwhile a victory over 
the Eieuths by Hsi-pao (d. 1742), eighth 

Prince Shuii-ch^eng (see under Lekedehun), and 
his Mongolian assistants, especially ■ the Mon- 
golian Prince, Tsereiig [q. v.\ temporarily checked 
the invaders. Hsi-pao, a general under Furdan, 
was now placed in command and Furdan was 
degraded to Hsi-pao's former rank. Marsai 
l|®S, grandson of Tuhai [q. i?.], was made 
commander of the garrisons at Jak and Baidarik 
(see under Tulisen) to guard the route from 
Kuei-hua-ch^eng to Chakan Sor. In 1732 
Furdan suffered another defeat and was deprived 
of all ranks and offices. In 1733 Marsai, for 
his failure in the previous year to attack the 
fleeing Eieuths who were defeated and pursued 
by Prince Tsereng, was executed after a court 
martial. 

In 1735 Furdan was involved, with two quar- 
termasters of his army, on a charge of corruption 
and sentenced to immediate execution. But as 
the Emperor died before the sentence could be 
approved the ne\v Emperor (Kao-tsung) com- 
muted it to imprisonment awaiting execution. 
In prison Furdan discovered that his colleague, 
Yiieh Chung-ch^i, had already been jailed. The 
two W'ere released in 1739, and nine years later 
were both engaged in the campaign against the 
Chin-ch'uan tribes. For a time Furdan w^as 
acting governor-general of Szechwan and Shensi 
but, when Fu-h5ng [g. v,] commanded the forces 
against the Chin-ch^uan rebels, he reported that 
Furdan was too old for active service and en- 
gaged him as a member of his staff. In 1749 
Furdan again served as the military governor of 
Heilungkiang and died at his post. He was 
canonized as Wen-k^o He is described 

as tall of stature, with a handsome beard and 
a rather reddish complexion. 

Furdan 's son, Hadaha (d. 1759), and 

Hadaha’s son, Haningga (d. 1759), were 

both generals and both were humiliated for 
errors in military tactics. In 1778 the family 
hereditary rank was raised to duke of the first 
class in recognition of the exploits of the founder, 
Fiongdon. 
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G 

GALBAN gfWJf, 1644 (i632?)-~1697, May 3, 
Bushktu Khan of ' the Sungars (a tribe of the. 
Eieuths), was a descendant in the twelfth genera- 
tion of Essen (or who harassed tfie 

northern frontier in the fifteenth century. The 
Eieuths (or Oelots), known also as Kainiuks, 
were the Yv^estern Mongols — the Eastern Mon- 
gols occupying Outer Mongolia (Klialka) and 
Inner Mongolia. At the time of Galdan the 
Eieuths embraced several nomadic tribes: the 
Khoshotes ruled by descendants of a 

brother of Genghis Khan; the Turguts (see under 
Tulisen); and the Chores who in turn 

comprised three tribes: the Sungars or Dzuiigars 
the Derbets and tlie Khoits* 

The Khoshotes, tiie Turguts, the Sun- 
gars, and the Derbets formed the four main 
tribes of Western Mongols, and their alliance 
was called the Uriad which by a change 

of sound was known in the IMing period as Wala 
sfij. The Khoits were originally subject to 
the Derbets (see under Amursana). 

Until late in the sixteenth century the Kho- 
shotes pastured in the Urumchi region, the Tiir- 
guts in the Tarbagatai region, and the Chores 
between them in the Irtish Valley. In the first 
half of the seventeenth century, probably owing 
to the rise in power of tlie Sungars, the Turguts 
migrated west to the banks of the Volga (see 
under Tulisen) and the Khoshotes moved south 
to the Kokonor region. The cliief of the Kho- 
shotes, Gushi (or Gusi) Khan (personal 

name, Tiirubaikhu Nomin, d. 1656), who ad- 
hered to the Yellow Sect of Lamaism, assisted 
the Fifth Dalai Lama (Nag dban, 161 7“ 1682) 
with men and arms to unify Tibet by force. 
Thus in the early sixteen-forties Gushi Khan ex- 
tended his rule over Tibet and Kliam (present 
Sikang). He sent one of his ten sons, Dayan 
Ochir Khan (d. 1670), to Til>et 

as temporal ruler, subordinate to the Dalai Lama. 
Dayan Ochir Khan was succeeded by his son, 
Dalai Khan (d. 1700), who in turn was 

succeeded by his son, Latzan Khan (see under 
Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho). Others of Guslii 
Khan's sons ruled in Kokonor. 

The rise of the military power of the Sungars 
was due to the energetic chief, Khotokhotsin 
the father of Galdan, whose title 
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was Kharakuia Bogatir Kontaisha but whose 
name |s commonly recorded as Batur Kontaisha 
He subjected the Derbets to 
his rule and occupied the Tarbagatai region, 
which had been evacuated by the Turguts, as 
well as the Urumchi region evacuated by the 
Khoshotes. He urged his people to adopt more 
settled habits and built for himself a permanent 
residence at Kubak Sari south of Tarbagatai on 
the Emil River. He exchanged frequent mes- 
sages with Russia, obtaining from that country 
firearms, armorers and livestock. Like Gushi 
Khan, Batur also embraced Lamaism and took 
part in the “Holy War’' in Tibet. He ranked 
with Gushi Khan and Nurhaci [q. as an empire 
builder. 

As a youth, probably in his teens, Galdan was 
sent to Lhasa to be educated as a lama under the 
Fifth Dalai Lama. After Batur died (1653 or 
1665), he was succeeded by his sixth son, Senga 
(d. 1671), who was the elder brother of 
Galdan by the same mother. Tsetsen, the eldest 
of the eleven or twelve sons of Batur, was jealous 
of Senga and finally murdered him (January 
1671). Wlien Galdan learned of this tragedy he 
renounced his status as a lama and returned 
(1673?) to the Irtish Valley to avenge the death 
of his brother. After defeating and killing Tset- 
sen Galdan assumed the title of a taisha. Tal- 
ented by nature and with the prestige of a lama, 
he rapidly gained authority over the other chiefs 
of the Sungars. In 1677 (1676?) he defeated and 
killed his father-in-law, Ochirtu Khan 

a powerful Khoshote leader and a nephew 
of Gushi Khan. By this feat Galdan annexed a 
considerable body of Khoshotes and assumed the 
title of Kontaisha. In 1678 he invaded Eastern 
Turkestan, taking Kashgar, Yarkand, and other 
cities, and subjugated the Mohammedans. He 
appointed a governor at Yarkand to levy taxes 
and carried captive to Hi the family of the pre- 
vious ruler. In 1679 he took Hami and Turfan, 
and thus subdued all the Mohammedans of 
Eastern Turkestan. 

The spectacular rise to power of Galdan was 
first brought to the attention of Emperor Sh6ng- 
tsu in 1677 by Chang Yung fe. t>.], the general 
who was then guarding the borders of Kansu. 
As the Khoshotes, pressed by Galdan, moved 
eastward to Kansu, Chang Yung had difficulty 
in keeping them from crossing the border and in 
preventing them from stealing and pillaging. As 
the San-fan Rebellion (see under Wu San-kuei) 
Avas then raging in China, Chang Yung was in- 
structed to strengthen the guards on the border, 
but not to interfere in Galdan's affairs. After 


Galdan completed his conquest of Eastern Turke- 
stan he requested ( 1679 ) Emperor SMng-tsu to 
confirm his title of Bushktu Khan which had been 
conferred upon him by the Dalai Lama. After 
the" suppression of the San-fan Rebellion the 
Emperor sent embassies to the Mongol chiefs to 
announce his victory — and the mission to Gal- 
dan's court was first in importance. About this 
time, there was confusion among the Ehalkas, 
caused chiefly by disputes between the Jasaktu 
Khan and the Tushetu Khan. Emperor Sh^ng- 
tsu, fearing that a weakened Mongolia would 
encourage intervention by Galdan, tried to bring 
the Khaikas together. He called a conference 
to compose their differences, and invited the 
Dalai Lama and Galdan to send representatives. 
The conference took place in October 1686, and 
an agreement was reached among the Khaikas. 
It happened that at the conference the Mon- 
golian Lama, Cheptsun Damba Khutukhta 
who was the brother 
of the Tushetu Khan, was seated on the same 
level with the Tibetan representative of the 
Dalai Lama. Galdan interpreted this as an 
affront to the Dalai Lama and put the blame on 
Cheptsun Damba Khutukhta and the Tushetu 
Khan. Probably Galdan was displeased with 
the truce which the Khaikas had arranged and 
used this question of precedence as a pretext to 
disregard the terms. At any rate, having per- 
suaded the Jasaktu Khan to join him, Galdan 
sent in 1687 his own brother to harass a portion 
of the Khalka tribes, and himself gradually 
moved eastward with some 30, OCX) men. In 1688 
the Tushetu Khan killed the Jasaktu Khan for 
joining the Eleuths, and killed Gaidan’s brother 
for pillaging. Galdan answered these provoca- 
tions by a swift move of his troops and, after 
several battles, completely routed the Khaikas 
under the Tushetu Khan and his brother, both 
of whom sought refuge in Inner Mongolia and 
were granted protection by Emperor Sh^ng-tsii. 
As tens of thousands of panic-stricken Khaikas 
fled southward, leaving most of their cattle and 
property to the Eleuths, the emperor had to give 
them grain and money to relieve their distress. 
When Galdan pressed eastAvard to the Keruluii 
River more Khaikas came to the south. 

At this time Emperor Sh^ng-tsu was eager to 
make peace with Russia and succeeded in doing 
so in the folloAving year (see under Songgotu). 
His deshe was perhaps prompted by the hope 
that the Russians aa'ouM not aid the Eleuths, 
with whom the former had carried on trade and 
diplomatic relations for decades. Meanwhile 
the emperor tried to settle the differences be- 
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tween the Eleuths and the Khalkas by asking 
the Dalai: Lama to join him in calling another 
: peace conference.. But hc' failed to get the 
Lamars support, owing to the fact that the Fifth 
Dalai Lama had died (1682), though his death 
. was, not made public by his De-pa or Tipa (tem- 
poral administrator)' who is known in Chinese 
accounts as Sangge (see under Tshangs-dbyangs- 
rgya-mtsho). As this Sangge pretended that the 
Dalai Lama was in retirement and, was issuing 
orders only through him, he had unlimited 
authority— a fact which Emperor Sh^ng-tsu sus- 
pected but did not make known until 1696. In 
the meantime, Sangge, who was on good terms 
with Galdan, urged the latter to carry out his 
aim of gaining more territory. Galdan de- 
manded the surrender of the Tushetu Khan and 
his brother, the Mongolian Lama, as the terms 
on which he would make peace with the Khalkas. 
As the emperor had accepted (1688) the two 
fugitives as his subjects, he declined to give them 
up though he acknowledged their guilt in start- 
ing the war. When Sangge, in the name of the 
deceased Dalai Lama, made the same demands, 
the emperor realized that war was inevitable and 
made preparations for it. 

It seems that early in 1689 Galdan returned to 
his headquarters at Khobdo. At this time his 
nephew, Tsewang Araptan [f. t?.], a son of his 
brother Senga, rose in power and took a part of 
Galdan’s territory. Galdan made war on his 
nephew, but was defeated. Early in 1690 Gal- 
dan led his men to an invasion of Outer Mongolia 
where he was sure of rich booty to support his 
troops. He met almost no resistance and, after 
passing the summer on the lower Kenilun River, 
turned south toward Inner Mongolia, He seems 
to have had Peking as his objective, but was 
defeated at the battle of Ulan-butung (see under 
Fu-ch'tian) by the army sent from China. How- 
ever, by deputing a high lama to negotiate peace, 
he managed to retreat northward without being 
pursued. 

The battle of Ulan-butung was far from de- 
cisive, yet its effect -on the Mongols and on the 
Tibetans was such that most of them pleaded 
their loyalty to Emperor Sh^ng-tsu. The Em- 
peror, however, did not think much of the vic- 
tory. Apparently then unaware of the death 
of the Dalai Lama, he berated the Lama for his 
failure to stop Galdan from inflicting so many 
calamities on the Khalkas and the Eleuths. He 
assured Galdan of high rewards should he sur- 
render, but as the proud Bushktu Khan ignored 
his offers Emperor Sheng-tsu continued to train 
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'his armies, especially the division with firearms. 
In 1691 the Emperor went to Dolonor where he 
received the homage of all the high Mongolian 
chiefs who ,esteemed him not only as their Em- 
peror but as their rescuer. The Khalkas kept 
their word and never rebelled throughout the 
dynasty. The titles of Khan of the Khalkas 
were thereafter conferred in Peking. 

When Galdan returned to Khobdo he found 
that much of his property had been seized by his 
nephew, Tsewang Araptan. However, he stil 
declined the invitation of Emperor Sh4ng4sii to 
come to Peking and be pardoned. On the con- 
trary, he demanded that the Tushetu 'Khan and 
the Mongolian Lama be handed over to him. In 
1694 his territory was afflicted by famine and in 
the following year he again invaded the Khalkas. 
As previously, he was encouraged by Sangge 
who, in the name of the deceased Dalai Lama, 
promised him victory and prosperity. 

This time Emperor Sheng-tsu was determined 
to confront Galdan himself. About eighty 
thousand men marched northward on three 
routes while an army under Sabsu [g. p.] guarded 
the eastern borders of Mongolia. In 1696 the 
Emperor personally commanded the Central 
Route Army, arriving at the Kerulun River in 
advance of the others. Galdan, being unpre- 
pared to engage such a formidable foe, fled west- 
ward a few days before the Emperor arrived. 
On June 12, 1696 he reached Jao Mode at the 
very time that the Western Route Armies under 
Fiyanggfl and Sun Ssfl-k^o [gg. v.] came on the 
scene. In the ensuing battle the Chinese forces 
dealt a crashing blow to Galdan’s power. His 
wife, Ana dara (P^iK), whom he had married 
as widow of his brother, Senga, and thousands 
of his men, were killed. Among those who 
escaped many died of hunger or surrendered 
later. Galdan and several of his generals fled 
westward. Some of his men joined Tsewang 
Araptan who had taken Khobdo. With only a 
thousand men and some three thousand women 
and children left of his empire, Galdan wan- 
dered miserably near the Altai Mountains. He 
thought for a time of taking tribute from the 
Mohammedans at Kami but desisted. Abdulla 
Beg of Hami had surrendered to Emperor Sheng- 
tsu in 1696 and had taken captive Galdan^s son, 
Septen Bailsur ^ W then 

about fourteen years old. The miseries of Gal- 
dan grew as more of his subordinates deserted 
him, apparently owing to his irritability. Still 
he declined to surrender and even demanded of 
Emperor Sh^ng-tsu the return of the troops that 
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had deserted him. News came to him in the 
spring of 1697 that the Emperor was leading 
another expedition against him (see under 
Fiyanggu). His forces were too depleted to 
light, yet had nowhere to escape. Galdan sud- 
denly took ill on May 3 and died the same day- 
some accounts assert that he poisoned himself, 
which seems probable. Thus ended the career 
of the most valiant of the Eieuths. After his 
death Tsewang Araptan assumed the title of 
Kontaisha and became the ruler of Galdan^s 
empire, Galdan^s remains were cremated, and 
his ashes were being carried by his nephew, 
Dantsila (d. 1708), to Tibet when the 

latter was waylaid by Tsewang Araptan' s men, 
Dantsila escaped with a few troops but later was 
forced by hunger and misery to surrender to 
Emperor Shong-tsu. In 1705 Dantsila was made 
an administrator (Jasak^^L^^) of the captured 
Eieuths with the rank of Fu-kuo-kung 
^ (prince of the fifth degree). In 1761 Dant- 
sila’s great-grandson (then head of the family) 
and his subjects, were given pasturage in the 
Sain Noin Khanate (see under Tsereng). 

Tsewang Araptan had at this time living with 
him a son and a daughter of Galdan, and a lama 
priest wanted by Emperor Sheng-tsu for deser- 
tion and for assisting Galdan. In 1698, after 
repeated demands, Tsewang Araptan was forced 
to deliver them to Peking along wnth Galdan^s 
ashes which were scattered. The lama was exe- 
cuted; the daughter and son, and the other son, 
Septen Bailsur, who had been imprisoned until 
this time, were all pardoned and housed in Pe- 
king where they died. 

After the fail of Galdan, Tsewang Araptan took 
his place as ruler of the Eieuths in the Altai 
region and of the Mohammedans in Eastern 
Turkestan (except those in Hami). Tibet was 
left in confusion for more than twenty years (see 
under Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho and Yen- 
hsin). The Khoshotes of Kokonor remained 
quiet throughout the dynasty except for one 
prince who rebelled in 1723 (see under Yiieh 
Chung-ch'i). By his defeat of Galdan Emperor 
Sh^ng-tsu extended his empire to Outer Mon- 
golia and to Hami. 


[1/527-30; PHng~ting Shuo-mo fang4ueh (see under 
Chang Yii-shu); Howorth, H. H., History of the 
Mongols f Vol. I; Baddeley, John F,, Russia^ 
Mongolia^ China; 1/527-31; Naito Torajiro 

Tokushi soroku, pp. 203-74; 
Cahen, G., Histoire des Relations de la Russie 


Gali 

uvec la Chine (1912), p. 136; Ch^i Yiiii-shih [^, v,\ 
Hiiang-cJiao Ran-pu yaodueh, ch. 9-14.] 

Fang: Chao-Yino 

, GAI-fl ' d. 1714, a.Manchu of the Donggo 

clan belonging to the Manchu Plain Red Banner, 
was a great-grandson of.Hohori |g. After 
study at government expense he was. made' a 
second-class secretary, and later a department, 
director, in the Board of Civil Office. In 1696, 
when the forces, of Emperor ShC‘ng-tsu attac.ked 
. Galdan [g. y.] and the Eieuths in Mongolia, Gali. 
served'imder Yti Ch^eng-lung. (1638-1700, 2 ^^ 

in charge of ■ military grain transport for the 
middle route. ' After several promotions he was,: 
three years - later, made Governor of v Shansi 
where he showed himself a diligent, clever, and 
able executive. He was, however, covetous, lax 
in control of minor officials, and oppressive 
towards the people. Hence after a few years 
much opposition developed and numerous accusa- 
tions were made against him. Official investiga- 
tions did not sustain these, however, and the 
accusers were punished. In 1709 he was trans- 
ferred to the vice-presidency of the Board of 
Revenue, and then to the governor-generalship 
of Kiangnan and Kiangsi. There he showed 
still less restraint, attacking and deposing many 
officials, some of high character and ability like 
Cffi§nP‘eng-nien[g. t?.]. His conflict with Chang 
Po-hsing [§. t?.] is famous, and resulted finally in 
his removal from office in 1712. In 1714 he was 
accused by his mother of participating with his 
nephew in an attempt to poison her. For this 
crime, and for giving rein to covetousness while 
in high office, the Board of Punishments judged 
him to be worthy of the lingering death. He 
committed suicide and was followed in this by 
his wife who had been condemned to death for 
otherwise making trouble for the family. His 
brother and nephew were beheaded. A foster 
son, also involved, was banished and the family 
property was confiscated by the state. Ka-li-er 
hu-tffing ^ lane inside the gate, 

Hsiian-wu mdn ItOT in Peking, is believed to 
have been the site of Gali^s residence. 


[l/284/4a; 2/12/26b; ll/23/33b; 

Ching-shih fang~hsiang chih^ 2/23a; 

Win-hsien ts^ung-pien, no. 2 (Wang Hung-hsli 
te- Mi-shan hsiao-che, no. 17); 

ihid, no. 9 ChHng K^ang-hsi 

chu-pH yii-chih 3b-7a.] 
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Gintaisi 

GHANTIMUR an important figure in were in China before 1689 became Bannermen 

Russo-Chinese relations in the latter half of the and lived in Peking (see under Sabsu and Maci). 
seventeenth eenturj', was a chieftain (with the Ghantimur died toward the close of the seven- 
title of Beise of a group of Solun tribesmen teenth century. His descendants have been 
who inhabited the Amur region. Details of his ■ living in the region of Nerchinsk up to the present 
early life are unknown, but we learn that he was time, but long before the Russian Revolution 
mdth the Manchu army that was sent in 1655 they forfeited their rights, to the title of prince. 
again,st the Russian fort of Kumarsk (built by — — — ' 

E. Khabarov in 1652, see under SarhMa),. [Ho Ch*iu-t‘ao [g. r.], Shm-fang. pei-skhig 
Sometime during the years 1667-70 he, with his 1/lOb, 2/27a; Cahen, • Gaston, Hisioire des 
.relatives and forty. men of his. tribe,' went over relations de la Rmsie aimc la Chine sous Pierre 
to the Russians. An immediate attempt made . le Grand (1912) pp. 23--25, 34«~38, IV; Bantysh- 
by the Manchurian authorities to secure his Kamenskii, 'N.j Diplomalicheskoe sohranie del 
return by force %vas unsuccessful, and special mezhdu Rossiiskhn i Kitaiskim gosudarstva 7 ni s 
envoys sent by order of Emperor Shcmg-tsu 1619 po 179B god (1882);d\Ianchu text of ''The 
could not persuade him to come back. report on the arrival in the 15tli year of the reign 

Ghantimur w^as baptized as a Christian in 1684 of Elhe-taifin [K'ang-hsi] of the Russian Envoy 
and entered the ranks of the Russian nobility Ni-k'o-lai [N. G. Spathar-Miiescu] and on the 
with the title and name of Prince Peter Ghanti- letter of the Russian Czar presented by him/* 
murov. The Moscow Government put him in edited and translated by A. 0. Ivanovsky in 
charge of some of the Tungus and Mongol tribes ZapisU Vostochnago otdelemia impemtorskago 
of the new]y“acquired Daiiria (Eastern Siberia), arheologicheskago ohschestva^ VoL II, pp. 81-124 
For permanent residence he chose Nerchinsk and 195-220 (1887).] 

(built by Voevoda Athanasy Pashkov in 1656). y 

The so-called “treason’^ of Ghantimur gave 

rise to a long controversy between Russia and GINTAISI d. Sept. 29, 

China. In an official letter to Czar Alexey 1619, younger brother of Narimbulu [q. v.\ be- 
Mikhaiiovich, dated June 29, 1670, Emperor came one of the two heile of the Yehe tribe after 
Sheng-tsu demanded the extradition of Ghanti- the death of his brother which took place some- 
mur. The demand was repeated to the Russian time before 1613. in the latter year Bujantai 
envoy, N. G. Spathar-Miiescu (N. G. Spafarii of [g. t?.], heik of the Ula tribe, fled to the Yehe after 
Russian accounts) and was reinforced by a the defeat of his forces at the hands of Nurhaci 
threat to attack the Russian forts of Nerchinsk [g. ».]. Gintaisi gave him protection and when 
and Albazin (built by Khabarov in 1651). The attacked by Nurhaci appealed to the Chinese for 
refusal on the Russian side to satisfy the demand help. He also tried in 1615 to appease the Mon- 
was one of the chief reasons for the failure of the gols on the west by marrying his cousin (who had 
negotiations which had been conducted by eighteen years before been promised to Nurhaci) 
Spathar-Miiescu at Peking and for the subse- to the Khaika Manggffidai (see under Eng- 
quent return of the Embassy to Moscow (1676). geder). The alliance with the Chinese proved 
Fresh demands to extradite Ghantimur were futile, for in 1619 Nurhaci defeated a large 
presented in a letter dated November 26, 1683, Chinese array, together with its Yehe auxiliaries 
which the Chinese emperor addressed to Alexey (see under Yang Hao), and proceeded to besiege 
Tolbuzin, the commandant of Fort Albazin, and Gintaisi in his own stronghold. Despite at- 
in two communications to the Czar of Russia, tempts at a settlement by Nurhaci's son, Abahai 
one dated September 17, and the other, [g. i>.], the future T'ai-tsung who was Gintaisi^s 
September 22, 1686. But by the Treaty of nephew, the fighting continued until both Gin- 
Nerchinsk (1689, see under Songgotu) those taisi and his cousin Buyanggu had been 

Chinese who had gone over to Russia or those captured and executed. (Chinese sources state 
Russians who had come to China prior to the that Gintaisi committed suicide). Thus ended 
conclusion of the treaty, were allowed to remain, the independent existence of the Yehe tribe, but 
although fugitives who crossed the border subse- many of its members, including the descendants 
quent to the signing of the treaty were to be of Gintaisi, became prominent in the service of 
handed back to the country to which they be- Nurhaci and of the succeeding Manchu em- 
longed. Thus Ghantimur was no longer de- perors (see under Mingju). Even the Empress 
manded by China, whereas the Russians who Dow'ager (Hsiao-ch'in, g. y.) of the late nineteenth 
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centiiry, traced her descent back to the Yehe 
division of the Nara clan, and recognized Yang- 
ginu [g. V.], father of Gintaisi, as her great an- 
cestor. 


[l/229/7b; Pa-chH MaU’-chou shih-tsu i^ung'^p^u 
,(see^uiider. 'An%anggisl) 22.] , 

Geoeqe A. Kennedy 

GIYESU 1645-1697, April, the^ first Prince 
was , a great-grandson of ISTur- 
haci [q. t;.] and a grandson of Dai^an [q. t?,]. His 
father, Hfise (d. 1646, posthumous 

name ^l®), was the eighth and youngest son 
of Dai§an and held the rank of a prince of the 
fifth degree. After Hfise died his rank was in- 
herited by his second son, Jinggi (1644-49, 
posthumous name who, sometime before 

1649, was raised to a prince of the second degree. 
Jinggi died in July, 1649, and Giye§u, then only 
five sui, became heir to the second degree prince- 
dom to which was appended in 1651 the designa- 
tion, K^ang. 

The hereditary rank of Dai§an was first in- 
herited (1648) by GiyeSu's uncle, Mandahai 
[g. v.\ and then (1652) by MandahaFs son, Cang- 
gadai (see under Mandahai). In 1659 Mandahai 
was posthumously deprived of his ranks and 
Oanggadai was not allowed to retain them* The 
hereditary privilege was given to Giyeiu who 
thus became the third inheritor of Dafian's first 
degree princedom for which the designation 
K^ang was used until 1778, when Emperor Eao- 
tsung ordered the restoration of DaiSan^s original 
designation, Li (see under DaiSan). The prince- 
dom remained in GiyeSu's branch of the family 
till the close of the dynasty (see under Chao-lien). 

During the San-fan RebeHion (1673-81) GiyeSu 
served for six years in Chekiang, Fukien, and 
Kwangtung. He was appointed (July 28, 1674) 
commander-in-chief of the armies against E6ng 
Ching-chung [g. t>.], and was given the title of 
Feng-ming Ta Chiang-chiin He 

and the assistant commander, Fulata (1622-1676, 
see under TA-p^ei), left Peking late in August 
and arrived at Chin-hua, Chekiang, early in 
October. After winning several battles, Giye§u 
and his men recovered Ch'u-chou early in 1675, 
while Fulata advanced on Wenchow. Then for 
about a year the conflict was at a stalemate. 
On April 16, 1676 Emperor Sh6ng-tsu issued a 
strong reprimand to GiyeSu, berating him for 
having been two years at Chin-hua without a 
victory and urging him to advance at once on 
Fukien. In September GiyeSu proceeded to 


Giyesu 

^ Gh^u-chou,' Ghekiang, andj after, gaining several' 
victories, ' entered Fukien' in October. On Ko- 
. vember 9 he obtained .the surrender of K6ng 
Ching-chung on the ..assurance' that, the, rebeFs 
' life would be .spared, .'a promise which was, not 
kept. By combining with Klng^s ■ ■ forces, Gi- 
ye§u was in a position to fight, against Ch6iig 
' Ching [q:v,] who had occupied a large area in 
southern Fukien. In 1677 , Giyesu took, all the 
main cities in Fukien and advanced as far as 
Ch'ao-chou in Kwangtung. But in March 1678 
Ch6ng Ching revived, his attacks and laid , siege 
to Hai-ch^eng, near Amoy. Giye§u was ordered 
hurriedly to rescue that city, but lingered on for 
four months at Ch%o-chou on the plea of an 
insufficient force for such operations. In July 
he was again reprimanded by the emperor and 
was repeatedly ordered to the immediate rescue 
of that city. On July 28, 1678 Hai-ch^4ng was 
taken by Cheng Ching who before long advanced 
to Ghffian-chou. After about two years of fight- 
ing GiyeSu recovered Hai-ch^^ng and other 
places in southern Fukien and forced Ch6ng 
Ching to return to Taiwan. In July 1680 Fukien 
was sufficiently stabilized to warrant the with- 
drawal of Giyeiu and his armies. On December 
7 GiyeSu arrived at Lu-kou-chfiao, south of 
Peking, where he was personally welcomed by 
the emperor. 

Although he had for six and a half years 
directed the campaigns in South China, Giyesu 
was not rewarded after the conclusion of the 
San-fan war. In 1682, when the merits and 
faults of the commanders were weighed, Giyesu 
had two counts against him— his delay in attack- 
ing Fukien in 1675-76, and his failure to rescue 
Hai-ch^^ng in 1677. Hence he was deprived of 
all his military merits and was fined the equiva- 
lent of a yearns stipend. 

In 1690 when Galdan [g. v] was threatening to 
advance on Peking from Mongolia (see under 
Fu-chffian), GiyeSu was dispatched to lead an 
army through Kalgan and to guard Kweihwa 
against the possibility of a thrust in that quarter 
from the Eieuths. Recalled after Galdan was 
defeated, he died in 1697 and was canonized as 
Liang The first degree princedom of 
Dai§an was given to Giye§u^s sixth son, Chffin- 
t‘ai (posthumous name 1673-1709), 

the second Prince K^ang (1697-1709). After 
Chffin-t'ai died, the rank was held for twenty- 
four years (1709-33) by bis eldest son, Chffing-an 
(posthumous name 1705-1733), the 
third Prince K'ang. It seems that Chffing-an 
was not favored by Emperor Shih-tsung, for after 
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his death in 1733 he was given fewer posthnmons' 
honors. thaB: those , normally accorded a man of 
his rank* By imperial order of 1734 Ch^nng-an’s 
son vwas givea,,a, minor hereditary -rank, and 
Dai&n^s first degree princedom was, awarded to 
GiyeSn^s , fifth son^ Bartu ® . , (posthumous 
name 1674“1753), who became the fourth 
Prince K%ng. Only . after Bariums death did 
Emperor Kao-tsung restore the rank to Ch^ung- 
an^s ' son (see under Chao-lien) , . ■ 


[l/222/8a,j 2/1 /5a; 4/2/1 a; P^ing-ting san-nifang- 
(see under , Han T^an) ; ■ Chao-lien [g. «?.], 
HsiaO'^'tHng tsa-lu (which refers to Giye§u as Hsien 

Liang Wang :^^3E)-] 

Fang Chao-ting 

GUBADAI (T. 3fc®), d. Jan. 1709, 

was a Manchu of the Bordered Yellow Banner 
with the clan-name Irgeii Gioro^ 

In 1659 as a private of the Guards Division 
followed the army into Yunnan in an 
expedition against a supporter of the last Ming 
claimant to the throne. Afterwards he held 
various minor positions at the capita! and studied 
history and astronomy. When Emperor Shing- 
tsu personally examined the banneimen officials 
in 1675 Gubadai passed with the highest grade, 
and so was promoted to a reader in the Hanlin 
Academy. During the Wu San-kuei [q. t?.] re- 
bellion Gubadai was sent (1677) to assist a gen- 
eral, Manggitu mil (clan-name 
posthumous name d. 1680), in Kwang- 

tung in the campaign to retake Kwangsi. After 
the completion of the campaign Manggitu is said 
to have drawn up a memorial giving Gubadai 
ail the credit for the victory, but this Gubadai 
burned, insisting that credit should go to the 
whole staff. After Manggitu’s death (1680) 
Gubadai was appointed aid to Laita (sur- 
name posthumous name d. 

Jan. 1685), whom he followed into Yunnan 
(1681). With this triumphant expedition the 
Wu San-kuei rebellion was crushed. In 1684 
Gubadai was ordered to teach in the palace 
school for princes, and a year later was appointed 
to serve concurrently as one of the directors in 
the office compiling the PHng4ing san ni fang 
lueh (see under Han T^an). In 1687 he was 
made junior vice-president, and two years later 
president, of the Board of Ceremonies, 

At this time there was persecution of Chris- 
tians in Chekiang, fostered in 1691 by the 
governor, Chang P'dng-ko [g. v,% an ardent Con- 
fucianist. Early in 1692 the missionaries in 


Gubadai 

Peking addressed a plea to Emperor Sheng-tsu 
on behalf of their colleagues in Chekiang. The 
matter was referred to tlie Board of Ceremonies. 
As head of the Board, Gubadai, in eompllariee 
with the emperor wishes, reported that, whereas 
the missionaries had rendered valuable' servic^es 
as astronomers, as manufacturers of cannon used 
in the war against W^u San-kuei, and as inter- 
preters in negotiations with Bussia. (see under 
Songgotu), and whereas they were law-abiding 
and peaceful, they should be allowed to conduct 
their missionary work: without hindrance on the 
part of local officials. The emperor gave his. 
approval to Gubadai^s re, port and the missionaries 
enjoyed a period of freedom, . in their work (see 
under Yang Kuang-hsien).. 

■ , In 1693 Gubadai, charged with being- incom- 
petent, w'as removed from the Board of Cere- 
monies and, as holder of a minor hereditary rank, 
was ordered to continue his services In the 
palace school for princes. In 1696, when Yin- 
chen [g. later Emperor Shih-tsung, commanded 

the soldiers of the Plain Red Banner which ac- 
companied Emperor Sheng-tsu to Mongolia 
against Galdan [g. t;,], Gubadai was appointed to 
Yin-ch5n's staff. In 1698 Gubadai retired. 
When he died in January 1709, his funeral was 
attended by Yin-ch6n. In 1726, four years 
after Yin-ch6n ascended the throne, he ordered 
that Gubadai be posthumously restored to his 
former ranks and canonized as Wen-tuan 
In 1730, when the Temple of Eminent Statesmen 
was established, Gubadai's name was placed in it. 

Gubadai^s grandson, Ku-tsung ' (T. 

1685-1755, Jan.), was selected, about the 
year 1713, to study mathematics and to serve 
in the M^ng-yang chai (see under Fang Pao). 
Because of his contribution in compiling some 
mathematical works (see under Ho Kuo-tsung), 
Ku-tsung became an official in 1722, and was 
made a censor early in 1726. Thereafter he 
served in various capacities, especially as salt 
censor at Tientsin (1726) and as director-general 
for conservancy of waterways in Chihli (1733-36, 
1737-41), and in Shantung (1748-54). He was 
famous for his strict observance of the Confucian 
rules of conduct and for his devotion to tlie study 
of the Classics under Fang Pao, Li Fu [gg. v] and 
other scholars. He also was a connoisseur of 
lacquered trays. 


[l/274/2a; 3/51/34a; 3/170/15a; Favier, A., 
Peking^ 1897, pp. 186-89, with portrait of 
Gubadai.] 
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HA Ytiaix-sheng (T. d. 1738 age 

58 (5m), soldier, a Mohammedan by birth, was 
a native of Ho-chien, Chihli. He rose from the 
ranks through various positions to a captaincy 
at Fort Chien-ch^aiig in Ch‘ien-an, Chihli. 
Thereupon he was dishonorably discharged 
(1721) for letting lumber be smuggled past the 
custom^s barrier. Three years later, under the 
new emperor, Shih-tsung, he was reinstated as 
second captain. The same year (1724) the bri- 
gade-general in charge of Wei-ning, Kweichow, 
asked that Ha be permitted to accompany him 
on an expedition against the Miao. Ha made a 
reputation for himself on this campaign, and was 
promoted (1725) to the rank of adjutant major 
at Wei-ning. The following year the native 
Miao prefects at Wu-meng and Chen-hsiung, 
Yunnan, rebelled and invaded Tung-ch^uan, a 
prefecture newly incorporated into the province 
of Yunnan, At the command of 0-er-t^ai [q. v.]^ 
the governor-general of Yunnan and Kweichow, 
Ha took charge of the punitive expedition, and 
with great display of personal courage brought 
it to a successful conclusion. In consequence 
his rank was elevated (1727) to that of lieutenant- 
colonel stationed with the battalion at Hsiin- 
chan, Yunnan. While Ha was thus occupied a 
Miao woman, whose married name was Lu 
initiated a revolt (1728). Again at the command 
of O-er-t^ai, Ha had charge of the pacification, 
and was once more successful in penetrating to 
the lair of the rebels and seizing the whole Lu 
family. Afterwards he led his army to A-lu-ma 
near A-lii, Kweichow, tranquilizing the Miao 
all the while, and thence to Lei-p^o, Szechwan, 
where a family which had been allied to the Lu 
family was in revolt (see under Huang T%g- 
kuei). The same year (1728) Ha was promoted 
to the rank of colonel in charge of the regiment 
stationed at Yuan-chiang, Yunnan, but soon 
returned to A-iii. There he had one of the Miao 
chieftains, who was serving in the regiment, 
flogged, thus causing the entire Miao population 
to rise in turmoil. Though it required only a 
few days to subdue them, Ha was somewhat 
longer in restoring the region to good order. 

When 0-^r-t'ai reported this affair to Emperor 
Shih-tsung, his words were not all praise — he 
charged Ha with lack of tact in having the chief- 
tain flogged. The emperor conceded the point, 
but believed it best to drop the case since Ha, 
although uncouth and incapable of much fore- 
sight, was extraordinarily valuable as a soldier. 
In 1729 he was promoted to the rank of colonel 


at Li-pHug, Kweichow, and later to that of 
brigade-general at An-lung, Kweichow. While 
in this capacity he and his army were detailed 
to undertake a punitive expedition to Wu-meng, 
where another Miao uprising had occurred 
(1730). Following the success of this campaign 
Ha was made (1731) provincial commander-in- 
chief of Yunnan but was later transferred to 
Kweichow. The following year (1732) he was 
summoned to Peking to have an audience with 
Shih-tsung, and served for a few months on the 
Grand Council. He was also granted permission 
to visit his mother, but before the end of the 
year was ordered back to Kweichow to quiet the 
Miao. When his mother died (1733), Ha’s 
services were so much in demand that he was 
commanded to remain on duty during the mourn- 
ing period. As commander-in-chief of Kweichow 
Ha presented (1734) to the emperor a gazetteer 
of the newly opened Miao territory. The em- 
peror approved the book but ordered the gover- 
nor of Kweichow, Yuan Chan-ch^5ng TCJllfe 
(d. 1744) to re-edit it. Shortly thereafter (1735) 
the Miao in the neighbourhood of Ku-chou, 
Kweichow, made trouble. By imperial order 
Ha, with the title of General Yang-wei 

and with the assistance of another general, 
was designated to quell it. But, instead of doing 
his duty, Ha became involved in a long argument 
concerning the division of military authority 
between himself and Chang Chao [g. t;.] who had 
been sent as special emissary in charge of pacify- 
ing the Miao. Finally, at the request of Chang 
Kuang-ssti [q, v,], Ha was discharged, arrested, 
and taken to Peking. There the Grand Council 
proposed the death penalty, but the new emperor 
(Kao-tsung) pardoned him (1736) and after con- 
ferring the title of colonel, sent him to Kami 
where he died. 

Ha’s son, Ha Shang-t5 (d. 1773), was 

also a soldier. He rose as high as brigade- 
general (1743) at I-ch^ang, Hupeh; at Liang- 
chou, Shensi (1744); at Lin-yuan, Yunnan; and 
at Ku-chou (1748) successively. After serving 
for a time in fighting against the Chin-ch^uan 
rebels (see under Fu-h^ng) he was accused of 
harassing the people and oppressing his soldiers. 
He was discharged, an additional accusation of 
bribery was brought against him, and it was pro- 
posed that he be beaten and sent into exile. 
But Kao-tsung reinstated him (1757) with the 
title of colonel, and sent him, like his father, to 
serve at headquarters at Hami. The same year, 
unfortunately, Ha Shang-te was held responsible 
for the death of a large number of sheep which 
he was entrusted to transport to the camps. He 


Hai 


Hai 


was agala discliargedj forced to wear a cangue,- 
aad' ordered to inake iip tlie loss. He returned 
home, (1766), and remained, there until his death. 


[1/304/36; 3/283/34a; Ho-cMen Mien chih (1760) 
5/18b; Ytian Mei Hsiao-ts^ang shan'-fang 

win-chij 9/5a for indication that Ha Yiian-shdng 
was a Mohammedan; Yunnan Vung-chihhao{lMl) 
104 /32b, 35b, 44b; Yung-cMng 

chu-pH yu-chih, 5/20a, 32a, 67b, 8/9a.] 

. , Rufus O. Suteh 

HAHan-ch^a d. May, 1793, general, 

the first Duke ' Ch%o-yuiig was ' a 

native of Hu4un«pei4r (Hailar), Heilungkiang. 
He was bom in the Dolar Clan of the 

Solun Tribe The Soluns were de- 

scendants of the race which centuries before had 
provided the rulers of the Liao Dynasty (916- 
1168), but were conquered early in the seven- 
teenth century by the Manchu armies of Abahai 
[g. t;.]. Fora time they were harassed by Russian 
raiders but after the Treaty of Nerchinsk (1689) 
they thrived in the western part of Heilungkiang. 
They were divided into Banners — the family of 
Hai-Ian-ch‘a belonging to the Manchu Bordered 
(Plain?) Yellow Banner, As the Soluns made 
their living by hunting, they were good soldiers, 
and many times throughout the dynasty were 
called upon to take part in the wars in China, 
Turkestan, Mongolia and elsewhere. 

Hai-lan-ch^a was at first a junior in the army 
and later became an Uksen or Ma-chia 
(private of the first class). As such he was sent 
in 1754-55 with five thousand Solun and Barhu 
soldiers to take part in the war against 
the Sungars. In 1757 he distinguished himself 
by capturing alive at Tarbagatai the Khoit chief, 
Bayar who had joined Amursana [g. t?.] 

in rebellion the year before (see under Chao-hui). 
For this Hai-lan-ch^a was rewarded with promo- 
tion to the Imperial Bodyguard, in addition to 
his two minor hereditary ranks. In 1767-72 he 
took part as a deputy lieutenant-general in the 
war with Burma. Transferred to Szechwan 
(1772) to combat the Chin-ch‘uan rebels, he 
fought bravely under Wdn-fu (see under A-kuei) 
and was soon made a lieutenant-general (1772) 
and an assistant commander early 

in 1773). At the time of the disastrous defeat 
at Mu-kuo-mu (1773, see under A-kuei), he was 
fortunately some distance from the main scene 
of action, and so was enabled, with fresh men, to 
assist the routed troops to concentrate and re- 
treat in order. Nevertheless, because he aban- 


doned several cities to the foe, he was degraded 
from. an assistant commander to a commandant 
Had it not been for the com- 
mendation of the new commander-in-chief, A- 
kuei [g. t?.], his punishment would have been 
heavier. Trusted and encouraged l}y A-kuei, 

■ he fought bravely for more than two years until 
the Chin-ch^uan area, was conquered. He won 
many battles and was once wmunded ' (1774). 
'After the war (1776) he was rewarded with 
numerous honors and promotions, his ..hereditary 
rank being raised to a first class marquis with the 
designation, Ch^ao-yung, He wm appointed a 
chamberlain of the Imperial Bodyguard, and con- 
currently was entrusted' with several other posts. 
The fourth campaign in which he participated 
was the suppression of the Mohammedan re- 
bellion in Kansu in 1781. Although this cam- 
paign, under the direction of A-kuei, resulted in 
an easy victory for the government forces, Hai- 
lan-ch*a was again wuunded. 

In 1784 a new Mohammedan rebellion took 
place in Kansu, and Fu-k^ang-an [g. ?;.] was given 
the responsibility of suppressing it with Hai-lan- 
ch^a as his chief assistant. Fu-k^ang-an had 
served in the Chin-ch'uan war as a subordinate 
to Hai-lan-ch'a, but later held important posts 
in the government. Apparently the two co- 
operated well, for from now on whenever Fu- 
k‘ang-an w'as in command, Hai-lan-ch^a was 
made his assistant. The Kansu rebellion was 
suppressed within a few months and Hai-lan- 
ch'a was given an additional minor hereditary 
rank. In 1787-88 the two fought in the cam- 
paign to suppress rebels in Formosa (see under 
Ch^ai Ta-chi). For his part Hai-lan-ch^a was, 
late in 1787, raised in rank to a duke of the 
second class. From 1791 to 1792 he followed 
Fu-k'ang-an to Tibet and Nepal and forced the 
Gurkas to submit. For this exploit he was made 
a duke of the first class. He died in May 1793, 
about a month after his return to Peking. He 
was canonized as Wu-chuang and his name 
was celebrated in the Temple of Zealots of the 
Dynasty. His dukedom was inherited by his 
eldest son, An-iu (d. 1799), who, while 

serving under £-le-t6ng-pao [g. v.] in Szechwan, 
was killed in action fighting against bandits, and 
was given the posthumous name Chuang-i 
and the additional hereditary rank of a third 
class ChHng-ch^i tvryu, 

Hai-ian-ch^a was one of the ablest generals of 
the Ch^ing period. He was a brave warrior and 
a clever strategist, and though he rose from the 
ranks, he became the equal of others who be- 
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longed to noble families. Among coatemporai^ ':.: editions of the gassetteer of Tie 

commanders he paid respect only to A-kuei, and edition of 1670 (4/72a) which lists the books in 
worked under Fu-k'ang-an only after the latter - the local Confucian library (M#), adds a note 
gave him due recognition.* Yet Fu-k^ang-an’s'^ , " to the effect that Han Lin proposed to purchase 
military exploits are believed by many to have for that library a set of the Thirteen ' Classics 
been due entirely to Hai4an-ch^a. In the seven and of the Twenty-one Bymstic HisiMiesyhu%, 
wars in which Hai-lan-ch^a participated he sel- that the turmoil accompanying the fall of the 
dom.met reverses and was always successful in' d 3 masty frustrated his plans. - 
the end. His portraits were hung in the hall of ' At his native place Hai^Lin' led many of Ms' 
military heroes (Tzti-kuang ko, see under Chao- relatives into the Church. , When Father ¥ag- 
hui), owing to his share in four conquests, namely noni went to Chiang-chou to preach the gospel 
of Hi, of the Chin-chMai^ tribes, of the Gurkas, ^ Han Lin and his fellow-townsman, Tuan Eun: 
and of the Taiwan rebels. The only other official (T. were Ms jsealous assistants, 

of the Ch^ing period who won the same distine- During a famine in CMang--chou in 1633-41 Han 

tion was A-kuei who participated in the same Lin and Ms brother, Han Yun, were the first to 
wars. ■ : make contributions for famine 'relief.' In ad- 

— ^ ^ — ■ — dition to five hundred taels silver, given by him- 

[1/337/la; 2/25/27a; 3/294/32a; 4/116/17b; ^f| seif, Han Lin raised a subscription of another 
xLwm Hei-lung-chiang chih kao (1933) ll/lb, five hundred. 

52/6a; Wei YUan [g. t?.], SMng-wu chi,] Han Lin edited and published two works by 

Fang Chao-yinq ancestors of the Han and Tao families, namely, 
M^¥^Chieh-mshu by Tm Yen 

HAH Lin (T. M-S* H. scholar and Fkirchia shu by Han Chung, wMch appeared 

official, was a native of Chiang-chou, Shansi, under the collective title ^t-Ioo 

and a sixth generation descendant of Han Chung ch'ing-fing. He wrote a book, entitled MW 
(T. H. of 1478), who completed in 1641, in which he ex- 

rose to be president of the Board of Works. In pounded the Six Maxims of the first Ming Em- 
his youth Han Lin and his brother, Han Yto peror with convincing proofs adduced, both from 
(T. jSflS chu-jen of 1612), received in- the Chinese classics and from the works of con- 
struction from a fellow-townsman, T^ao Chu temporary Jesuit fathers, such as the 
fSa (T. H. jSIg), whose ancestor six Ch‘irk‘o (1614) by Pantoja (see under Li Chih- 
generations before him, T^ao Yen (T. M tsao), the Ti4sm cheng-kuei by Aleni, 

H. chin-skih of 1481, 1449-1532), was the Ai-chin hsing-ch^iian (1633) by 

president of the Board of War. Han Lin be- Jacques Rho (T. 1593-1638), 

came a senior licentiate in 1617 and a chu-jkh in and the ChH-chia hsi-hsueh^ and 

1621 at approximately the age of twenty (stti), T^ung-yu chiao-yu (1620), both by 

He soon obtained a position in Peking where he Vagnoni, One treatise by Han Lin, entitled 
made the acquaintance of Hsii Kuang-chfi ».] SMn-shou yao4uj in 9 ckuan^ dealing 

with whom he studied military science. He also with military science and containing references 
received instruction in the use of cannon (|^) to western methods of building forts and using 
from Alphonse Vagnoni iar-5g(T.HJfi, 1566- fire-arms, is preserved in the Hai-shan hmn- 
1640). He was baptized by Aleni (see under hmn ts^ung-shu (see under P'an Ch6n-ch'eng). 
ChM Shih-sstl) as Thomas, and his brother was Han Lin also wrote in collaboration with his 
baptized as fitienne. Before returning home friend, Chang K6ng5S®f (T. a native of 
Han Lin travelled extensively in the northern Chin-chiang, Fukien, who was baptized in 1621 
and central parts of China, including Chihli, under the name Matthew), a work entitled 
Shantung, Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Kiangsi, He Sking-chiao hdn-cMng (“Proofs of 

seems to have had a keen interest in collecting the Christian Religion”), which has a preface 
books and visited many booksellers wherever dated 1647 and was printed in Peking in 1668 
he went. After his return home, about the year and 1674. A work by Han Lin on military 
1630, he built a studio called Sa-ch*dng lou jfr defense, entitled Show-yu c¥uan-sh% 

in which to store his collection. Tung was placed on the list of banned books in the 
Chfi-ch'ang [q, v,] wrote an account of this studio, eighteenth century. Other works by him seem 
entitled mmmmmm Han-shih to be no longer extant. 

ch^eng lou Wang-shu ch% which appears in several According to the gazetteei^ of Chiang-chou, 
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Han Lin seems to have lost his life while hiding 
from bandits when they took that city in 1644,' 
but the circumstances of his death are not clear. 
Sketches of his life appear in the local gazetteers 
for 1670 and 1879, but in the edition of 1765 the 
references to him were either curtailed or omitted. 
The Library of Congress possesses two copies of 
, this edition. One, evidently an earlier impres- 
sion, reprints substantially the information about 
Han Lin that appeared in the edition of 1670. 
But ' from the other impression -nearly all refer- 
ences to him are either omitted or else attributed 
to Ms elder brother. This change can perhaps 
be accounted for by the fact that the Bhou-yu 
c¥uan-shu by Han Lin was a book prohibited 
in the Chden-lung period. ' The' prohibition was 
doubtless brought to the attention of the editors 
of the gazetteer, since the title in question is 
omitted even though references to other works 
by Han Lin are retained. 

Han Lin was a good calligrapher, taking as his 
models Su Shih (see under Sung Lao) and Mi 
Fei (see Mi Wan-chung). Tung Ch6- 

ch'ang described him as very tall in stature 
and easily recognizable in a crowd. He adds 
that, although Han Lin was a bibliophile, he 
was averse to collecting Buddhist and Taoist 
works. 


[Chiang-choti chih (1879) 8/15a, ll/14a, 16/5b; 
Ch'^n Shou-i 

in mmmn voi. v, no. 2 

(1935), pp. 38-40; Pfister, Notices, pp. XXI, 127, 
212, etc.; Yeh T5-lu 

ChHen-lung Chiang-chou chih chih Han LiUi 
in Esin 'pei-ch^^n, voL 3, no. 8 (1937).] 

Paul Yap Teh-lu 
J. C. Yang 


HAN T‘an (T. X# H. Mm). 1^37- 

1704, official and scholar, was a native of Ch^ang- 
chou (Soochow), Kiangsu. Passing first in both 
the metropolitan and the palace examinations of 
1673, he was given the rank of Hanlin compiler 
of the first class. During the ensuing years he 
helped in the compilation of several important 
official works of the period, including the ^ 
P%ng4ing San-ni fang4uehf 60 
ckikm, commissioned in 1682, completed in 1686, 
and printed in 1934 in the Ssi^k^u ch^uanshu 
chen-pH (see under Chi Ytin); and the KiMvin 
yuan--chien (see under Hsii Ch^ien-hsueh), com- 
pleted in 1685. After several promotions, he 
was made in 1685 a sub-chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat. Eetiring to his home town in 1687, 


. he remained there for eight years, reading midely 
' and intensively. In 1695 he was slimmoned to 
Peking to supervise the compilation of the To- 
ChHng i-t^ung-cMh^ a project previously under- 
taken by Hsii Ch^en-lisileli fe. i?.|. In 1697 he 
was made junior vice-president of the Board of 
Ceremonies and concurrently chancellor of the 
Hanlin Academy, Early in 1700 he was given 
the post of junior vice-president of the Board of 
Civil Office and in the same year was made presi- 
dent of the Board of Ceremonies. While at this 
post he w’as at first much in the emperor^s favor, 
but in the end displeased him by his outspoken 
frankness. Worried by the accusations of Ms 
foes,- and failing in his repeated' requests for 
retirement, he weakened himself by drinking 
wine to excess and died in 1704. During his life 
he enjoyed due fame -as an essayist. His -col- 
lected wmrks, comprising 22 chuan of prose and 6 
ckiian -of verse entitled - YvrMmi 

Vang-chi^ were printed by himself late In 1703. 
He' was given by Emperor Kao-tsung, in 1752, 
the posthumous name, Wdn-i His SODS, 

Han Hsiao-ssU I^^SI CT. 18^, chin^shih of 
1709), and Han Hsiao-chi (T. MBS H. 

1664-1753, chin-shih of 1700), were known 
as essayists. A daughter, Han Ytin-yti 
was a poetess. 

In 1703 Han T^an wrote a preface to the work, 
THen-hmeh pin4^ attributed to the 
Jesuit missionary, Joachim Bouvet (T. 

1656-1730). This work is a collection 
of quotations from the Chinese Classics and of 
idioms in everyday use, annotated by the mis- 
sionary from the Christian point of view, in 
order to compare the Chinese concept of T ten 
(Heaven) with the Christian concept of God. 
According to the opinion of Mr. Wang Chung- 
min 3ESK (T. b. 1903), Bouvet's work 
was based on an earlier one, 

T^ien Ju i4^ung k‘ao (^^A Comparison of Chris- 
tianity and Confucianism”, manuscript in Bib- 
liothdque Nationale, Paris), written by a scholar 
and a Chinese convert, Chang Hsing-ytieh 
(T. b. 1633, d. after 1711), who 

was baptized in 1678 under the name Ignace. 
Two manuscripts of the T^ien-ksueh p^-d are 
extant, one in the Vatican Library, Rome; 
another in the Bibiiothdque Nationale. This 
work was expanded and revised in 1707, under 
the new title, Ktirchin ching4^ien 

chien, 2 chuan, of which at least six manuscripts 
are extant — four in Paris, one in Rome, and one 
in Moscow. In one of the manuscripts in Paris, 
after Bouvet's own preface, there is this note: 
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^‘When Grand Secretary [sic] Han read tliis book, 
the references in the Jih-chiang [0^, Daily 
Discourses on the Classics to Emperor Sheng4su 
by selected officials] and other works had not 
yet been copied into iV\ 


[l/272/7b; 2/9/42a; 3/58/la; 4/21/la; 21/2/i6a; 
Tung hua4uy K^ang-hsi Z^:9; Wu-hsien chih (1933) 
68 /8a, lib; T^oung Pao (1924), p. 366; Pfister, 

P. L-, Notices Biographiques et BihliograpMques I, 
p. 438; Kua-ch^ao ting^chia 

cMng-hsin lu, l/27b; Pelliot, T^oung Pao (1932), 

p. 106.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

HANG Shih-chun (T. H. 

May 28, 1696 - 1773 , 
Sept. 9, scholar, was a native of J^n~ho (Hang- 
chow), Chekiang, Being studious and earnest, 
he soon became known as a writer and was 
applauded as a promising scholar by Wan Cliing 
[q, r.]. In 1724 he became a chu-jen. Seven 
years later he assisted in compiling the 1736 
edition of the Chekiang provincial gazetteer 
and in 1732 was engaged as an assist- 
ant examiner in the provincial examination of 
Fukien. Recommended to compete in the sec- 
ond special po-hsueh hung-iz% examination of 
1736 (see under Liu Lun), he passed as fifth of 
the first class. The total number of scholars 
recommended for that examination was 267, 
the number of participants was about 180, and 
those who passed were fifteen. In his later 
years Hang compiled two works on the life and 
writings of the competitors, entitled 
Tz%-¥o chang4u, in 17 chum, and Tz^'^'*¥o 
yu~hua in 7 chuan. 

Appointed a compiler of the Hanlin Academy, 
Hang worked as a collator of the Wu-ying-tien 
editions of the Thirteen Classics, and 
of the Dynastic Histories, serving at the same 
time on the editorial board for the compilation 
of the Commentaries to the San-Li i-shu, or 
the Three Rituals (see under Fang Pao). When 
in 1743 he took the examination for the post of 
censor, his papers which made comments, under 
four heads, on the state of the empire, incurred 
the Imperial displeasure. Just what the offend- 
ing statements were was never fully disclosed, 
but he is reported to have recommended the 
appointment of more Chinese officials to pro- 
vincial posts, and to have discoursed on the 
advantages of depositing some silver in the 
provincial treasuries, instead of hoarding it all 
in Peking (see under Mishan). Hang was in 


consequence dismissed and was ne'^r recalled 
to an official post. For several years he lived 
in or near Hangchow, composing poems with 
such friends as Chffian Tsii-wang, Li £, Ch'cm 
Chao-lun [qq. v.], Chao Yu (see under Chao 
I-ch‘mg), and the painter and calligrapher, Chin 
Nung (T. H. 

■■ 1687” 1764). He' also made frequent trips to 
Yangchow where he and other 'impecunious poets 
were well received by the rich Ma brothers (see 
, under Ma,Yueh-kuan). ■ From 1749 to 1750 he 
was invited by the governor of Chekiang, Fang 
Kuan-ch^eng [g. v], to compile the 
Hai-fang t^ung-chih, the history of the dikes 
along the seashore at Hai-ning, Chekiang. After 
the completion of this work he remained at home 
for three years, accepting then an invitation to 
become head of the Yueh-hsiu Academy (-^ 
in Canton. His friend, ■ Chffian Tsii- 
'waiig, accepted the directorship of the Tlen- 
chang Academy at Kao-yao, also 

in Kwangtung, and both proceeded to their posts 
in 1752, Remaining there until 1755, Hang re- 
turned to Hangchow where he printed a collection 
of verse, entitled Ling-nan chi, 8 chiian, 

which he had composed during his tliree years in 
Canton. For the next few years, until 1770, he 
taught in the An-ting Academy at 

Yangchow. Except for these brief absences he 
seldom left Hangchow where he died at the age 
of seventy-eight (m). 

Hang Shih-chiin is noted more for his prose 
writings than for his verse. A collection of his 
short articles in prose, entitled 
Tachku t^ang wen-chi, m 48 chuan, and a collec- 
tion of his poems, entitled fang shih-chi 

(^^), in 26 chiian, were printed in 1776 b}^ 
several of his pupils. The printing blocks %vere 
preserved in the home of a family named Wang, 
of Hangchow (see under Wang Hsien), but these 
blocks, together with several of his unpublished 
manuscripts, were destroyed in 1860 when the 
Taiping troops sacked Hangchow (see under 
Ting Ping). The printing blocks of the second 
edition, which appeared in 1790, were destroyed 
at the same time. A reprint of both collections, 
with supplements, was made in 1888 by Wang 
Tseng-wei (see under Wang Hsien). 

Hang Shih-chun is known to have written a 
great deal on the classics and on history, but 
only about a dozen works in these fields were 
printed. Ten of them, bearing the collective 
title, Tao-ku fang wai-chi ), were printed 

in 1788 by his son, Hang Pin-jen with 

the financial assistance of Pi Yuan [q, ?;.]. A 



secoBci collection of seven itcms—sonie of whicli z . latter's ■ death— one of the charges being that 
had already appeared in the earlier collection— '■ '.he : had delayed unreasonably the piiWicatioii of 
was printed about 1792, under the title ■ Chilian's collected prose works, the manuscripts 

Hmg-shih ehH-chung. ,The two collections of which were long in Hang's posseaskm (sec 
were., combined by the. above-mentioned Wang under- . Gh ‘nan Tsu-wang). The delay is ex- 
Tseng-wei and were reprinted in 1895-96, under cusable in . view of the fact that the literary 

the sMBe titlej Tao-ku t^mig wai-chi. inquisition was then in Ml force and that it 

A work' by. Hang Shih-chiin which deserves would have been -dangerous to publish works 

special mention is. the Ban-kxm- like those of Ch^uan, containing as they did so 

chih pu-dm, 6 chuan^ .printed in the Tao-ku -many, biographies of Ming loyalists who had 
t%ng wai chi in 1788, It consists of additional died resisting the Manchus. Hang has also been 

notes and comments on the History of the Three criticized for having written an undated preface 

Kingdoms. Since Hang’s fellowr-townsman and , to Ch'uan’s works, in wdiich he made certain 

contemporary, Chao I-chdng [g. t?.], had WTitten critical and disapproving remarks on his de- 

a work on the same subject, entitled San-to- ceased friend. But close examination of the 

■ chih cku-pu (ftl®), 65 chmnj the question arose preface indicates no harsher criticism than one 

whether one had utilized the findings of the other, good friend would make of another who was 

Hang’s contribution w^as copied into the Im- talented but not ahvays tactful. Possibly the 

perial Library, 8sii-Hu chHlan-shu (see under offending preface wms written shortly after 

CM Yiin), and w^as printed several times, whereas CMiian had been dismissed (1737) from the 

Chao’s remained in manuscript until late in the Hanlin Academy for antagonizing a powerful 

nineteenth century when it w^as printed by the minister. As GhMan \vas then editing his col- 

Kuang-ya Shu-chii of Canton (see under Chang lected works it was natural that Hang should 

Chih-tung). The original manuscript, preserved then write as he did. Furthermore, there is no 

in the Kuo-hsiieh Library, Nanking, was re- evidence that the friendship that subsisted be- 

cently reproduced in facsimile by Ch^ng Tden- tw^een the two men ivas ever broken. It is 

tfing (T. who, after comparing clear, on the other hand, that Hang preserved 

the two works, concluded that Hang had not the manuscript of his friend with great care — a 

seen Chao’s manuscript, but that the latter had thing w^e should not expect if the relationship 

access to Hang’s notes. The verdict seems to between them had been as Hsii Shih-tung ^ 

be that Hang began the work and then turned (T. H. 1814-1873), a 

over his notes to Chao for completion — thus writer of Ningpo, conjectured a century later, 

making the collaboration a friendly one. Chao’s — — - — . 

contribution surpasses that of Hang, however, [2/71 /56b; 3/126/i§^; 20/2/00; 21/4/17a; 

both in quantity and in quality. 26/1 /54b; 31 /I /6b; supplement to the 1888 edition 

There are a number of legends concerning of the Tao-ku t^ang cKuan-chi; Ch%a,nT8n~wmg, 
Hang Shih-chiin’s life in retirement; one m- Kmg-cM cMng-sMh p. 41a; 
count depicts him as a gambler, another features Hai-ning Tung-chih kao, 5I^TL la, 33/^® 9a: 

incidents of his life to show that he was a miser. ^ Ai-jih-yin-lu shu-hua 

Most accounts agree that he had a keen sense of hsu4u 5/25b; Hsti Shih-tung, 
humor. It is said that two lines of a poem which Yen-yu lou w^n-^chi 16 /9b; Portrait, with Ch'uan 

he had written when he was at Court w^ere re- Tsu-wang, in ChHng-ho, vol. IV, no. 7 

cited by Emperor Kao-tsung when that ruler (April 1, 1934); Ch6ng T'ien-tfing, 
made a tour of South China. A censor once ■- 'in ^ 

memorialized that Hang’s writings contained Kuo-hsileh chi-k^arij voL 5, no. 4 (1935); 

remarks derogatory to the reigning dynasty, but Chiang T'ien-shu, 

after examination the Emperor permitted them CKuan Hstehshan hsiensking nien~p‘u (1932); 
to circulate. Ts'ai Tien-chd Kun- 

Hang Shih-chiin was also a pBintev. YYm c¥oo kuei4o shi^^ 

younger sister, Hang Ch'tog (T. Fang Chao-ying 

was celebrated for her verse which appeared in 

several collections, one entitled HAO I-hsing (T. H. 

Aug. 20, 1757-1825, Mar, 25, scholar, 
Hang has been unjustly accused of disloyalty was a native of Chfi-hsia, Shantung. After the 

to his close friend, ChMan Tsu-wang, after the decease of his first wife, nk Lin (1758-1786), 
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he married, iate in 1787, a talented woman, 
Wang Chao«yuan 3E8SiI (T. H. 
1763-1851), who collaborated in many of W 
husband^s scholarly works and left several con- 
tributions of her own. Having received his 
cku-jen degree in 1788 and his cMn-ahih degree 
in 1799, Hao I-hsing became a second class 
secretary in the Board of Revenue and remained 
at that post, without promotion, for twenty- 
seven years. He was primarily interested in 
the study and observation of natural phenomena, 
and therefore never aspired to eminence in official 
life. He left some forty treatises, twenty-five 
of which were printed in the Ha(h 

shih i'Shu which includes also three works by his 
wufe, Wang Chao-ylian, and one by his father, 
Hao P'ei-yiian ^J^TC (T. WiM H. d. 

1800). These works show that Hao I-hsing was 
a keen observer of nature and that he might have 
become an outstanding natural scientist if the 
proper methods for such a study had then existed 
in China. 

A treatise of his on agriculture, entitled ®illl 
Pao-hsiln, 8 chilan, with a preface by himself 
dated 1790, discusses not only the operations of 
farming but sericulture, forestry, medicinal herbs, 
and domesticated animals. He left three in- 
teresting shorter treatises; one on the life of bees, 
entitled Feng-ya hsiaochi; one on 

swallows, entitled Yen-tzU chfim- 

chHu; , and one on sea food, entitled 
Chi hai-ts^o. As his ancestral home was not 
far from the sea, and as he lived in Chefoo for a 
time (1788) after his marriage to Wang Chao- 
yiian, he had a good opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with sea foods produced along the coast 
of Shantung. In pursuance of this same scien- 
tific interest Hao I-hsing annotated the ancient 
dictionary, Br-ya (see under Ku Kuang-chfi), 
wffiich has many references to plants and animals. 
Concerning these annotations he explains that in 
the course of many years of residence in ru:al 
districts he noted the habits of herbs, trees, 
w’’orms, and fish and that whenever he en- 
countered a phenomenon which he did not under- 
stand he inquired from others about it, noted its 
forms, and then searched for further information 
in books. His conclusions, therefore, are based 
more on actual observation than on theory. 
His work on the Br^ya, in 20 chilan^ was origi- 
nally designated Br-ya luehri, but 

the title was later changed to Br-ya i-shu ( mm. 
Hao I-hsing also wrote on the ClassicSf and on 
ancient geography, history and philosophy— 


in particular on the Skan-hai ching (see under 
Hsti W^n-ching), the Bamboo Booh 
Chu->shu chi-nien)^ and the writings of Hsfin-tzh 
(ca. 300-ea. 230 B. G.). ■ 

/During a period of convalescence, in 1813-15 
■ Hao I-hsing made .notes on the, official histories 
of the Chin (265-419) and the . Sung (420-477) 
dynasties, which he published under the titles 
Chin Sung shu-ku , and 
Sung so-yil. As that history of the Sung lacks 
sections on law and economics he supplied them 
■■ under the titles Pu Sung ksing-fa 

ckih and Pu Sung shih-huo chih re- 

spectively. His various literary works are pub- 
lished under his studio name, Sai^shu ': Fang: 

He left two collections of miscellane- 
ous notes, entitled CMng-^m wH and 

Sai-shu Fang pi4u (^0). After his death 
his works were preserved and arranged by his 
wife and were bri^^^d about the years 1879-84 
by his grandson, Hao Lien-wei (T. 

A-m H. M, b, 1825), as the above-mentioned 
Hao-shih i-shu, 

Wang Chao-yiian annotated the w^ell known 
Lieh-nii chuan or ‘^Noted Women of Antiquity^^ 
(see under Ku Kuang-chfi), gmng it the title 
Liehnu chuan pu-chu (M^), 8 chilan. She also 
collated the Lieh-hden chuan, an old 

biographical source-book on the lives of seventy- 
one Taoists who are said to have attained im- 
mortality. This collation is entitled Liehhden 
chuan chiao-cheng . Wang Chao-yiian 

was also co-author with her husband of a work, 
entitled Shih-win, 7 ckUan, on the Clasdc 
of Poetry. A collection of verse in 46 stanzas 
which she matched with those of her husband is 
entitled Ho-ming chi. She also left a 

short treatise on the interpretation of dreams, 
entitled, Meng-shu. All the titles men- 

tioned above appear in the Hao-shih i-shu. 
Wang Chao-yiian also achieved some distinc- 
tion as a calligrapher. 

Early in 1882 four works by Hao I-hsing were 
presented to the throne by Yu Po-chffian ^ 
WiH ('!’• 9* chin-shih of 1862, who was 

then governor of Shun-tfien (Peking). Late in 
the same year seven other works, including 
Wang Chao-yiian^s Lieh-nu chuan pv^chu, were 
presented to the throne by Pi Tao-yuan # 

(T. chin^sMh of 1841, d. 1889) in his 

capacity as governor of Shun-tfien. It is re- 
ported that many manuscripts of Hao I-hsing, 
comprising some fifty titles in more than two 
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huiidreci volumes ■ (;^) were offered for sale by 
liis desceadants in 1933. 


;|l/488/4a; 2/69/1.3a; 3/148/23a; 5/72/4a; 

Ting-chmfu chih (1881) 39/24a;,the follow- 
ing ..concerning ■ Wang , Cliao-yuan: l/513/18b; 
21/7/20a; 29/11/lla; Hsii Wei-yti 

in (Tsing Hua Journal) 

voi. 10, no. 1,' pp. ,185-233; Ta-kung pao, 

Oct.. 12, 1933.] 

. Tu Lien-chIj, 

HAO-ko. See under Haoge. 

HAO Shuo' S® (T. d. 1784, member ' 

of the ' Chinese Bordered ■ YeMow Banner, and ' 
official who was active in the cause of the literary 
inquisition, was a native of Pa-chou, Chihli. 
His father, Hao Yli-lin (T. d. 

1745), a member of the Chinese Bordered White 
Banner, distinguished himself in military service 
in Yunnan and was given the minor hereditary 
rank of ChHAu-yiX He was pro- 

moted to be a member of the Chinese Bordered 
Yellow Banner in 1734 while he was governor- 
general of Fukien and Chekiang. Involved in 
1739 in a bribery case, he was degraded and was 
in 1740 made a junior vice-president of the Board 
of Punishments. He resigned the following 
year, but shortly thereafter was involved in a 
yet more serious bribery case with a Manchii 
official in consequence of whicli he was deprived 
of all titles. 

Hao Shuo^s career was not unlike that of his 
father. Inheriting his father’s rank of ChH- 
tvryu^ he was appointed captain in his Banner 
in 1753. He became successively second class 
secretary of the Board of Revenue (1756), 
senior secretary of the same, intendant of the 
T^ng-Lai-Chhng Circuit in Shantung (1762), 
provincial judge in Chekiang (1770), assistant 
director of military supplies in the Chin-chffian 
War (see under A-kuei), and financial commis- 
sioner of Chekiang (1774). In 1775, as earnest 
of the emperor’s regard for his sincerity and 
loyalty he was granted the privilege of wearing 
the peacock plumes, and two years later (Feb- 
ruary 1777) was promoted to be governor of 
Shantung. 

Meanwhile the literary inquisition under Em- 
peror Kao-tsung was gathering headway in all 
6he provinces. In Kiangsi the governor, Hai- 
ch^^ng a Manchu, though sufficiently ener- 
getic in the cause to draw praise from the 
Emperor in an edict dated January 21, 1777, 


■was to prove derelict ten months later and urns 
summarily removed and disgraced (see under 
Wang Hsi-hou). Hao Shuo was put in his 
place. There he remained for seven years, years 
in which he became possibly the most efficient 
book inquisitor in all China.. Although Kiangsi 
was not outstanding as a centre of scholarship 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
no province except Kiangsu had as many authors 
whose productions were censored or put to the 
torch during the latter half of Ch^ien-iung’s 
reign.- The responsibility for this seems to rest 
indubitably with the governor, spurred on as he 
was by the memory of his predecessor’s sudden 
fall from favor, and the emperor’s flattery. The 
end came suddenly on June 5, 1784 when he was 
summoned to the capital, accused of exacting 
money from his subordinates. He confessed in 
full to the bill of complaints made against him. 
The Grand Secretaries and the ministers of the 
nine Boards and Courts who tried his case, held 
that he deserved harsher punishment than Kuo- 
t^ai (see under Chfien Feng), Manchu governor 
of Shantung from 1777 to 1782, who had likewise 
overtaxed his people, and whose case runs 
through many pages of the Tung-hua lu. They 
therefore recommended execution in the market 
place. The emperor, however, commuted this 
sentence to death by his own hand. 


[l/345/6a; ll/36/33b; Tung-hua lu 99/llb; L. €. 
Goodrich, The Literary Inquisition of ChHenJung^ 
pp. 157-166.] 

L. C.^KRXNGTON GoODRrCH 

HAO Yii mm (T. mm. Mm h. mm i 

1623-1683, Sept. 5, official, was a native of Ting- 
chou, Chihli. He became a chin-shih in 1649 and 
one year later was appointed an assistant secre- 
tary in the Board of Punishments. In 1651 he 
was made a censor and was transferred to Sze- 
chwan as censor of the provincial administration 
(a post that was later abolished). While super- 
vising the provincial examination at Pao-ning, 
Szechwan, in 1652, southern Ming troops under 
Sun K^o-w'ang and Li Ting-kuo «j.] besieged 
that city. Bravely defending it, Hao asked for 
help from Wu San-kuei [q. y.] who was then in 
command of Chfing forces in Szechwan. The 
siege was soon raised, but Hao Yu antagonized 
Wu by a memorial to the throne disclosing the 
latter’s ambition. Hao was degraded as a result 
of accusations which Wu lodged against him and 
in 1654 was openly accused by Wu of untruthful- 
ness in memorials to "the throne. Hao was in 


Haoge 

consequence banished to Mukden. In 1675, after the throne. He was then thirty-four years old, 
twenty-one years of exile, and two years after his next living brother being less than sixteen. 
Wu initiated his rebellion, Hao was pardoned At the council following Abahai’s death Haoge^s 
and restored to his former rank. In 1677 he was claims were put forward by DaiSan t;.], who 
appointed censor of the salt administration of the had been practically co-ruler during the last 
Huai River region and was promoted in the reign (see under ManggMtai). Despite this in- 
following year to the senior vice-presidency of fiuential support Haoge felt obliged to refuse the 
the Censorate. Early in 1681 he became gover- throne through fear of his uncle Dorgon [g. t?.]. 
nor of Kwangsi, and died at that post two years This uncle, the fourteenth son of Nurhaci, only 
later. thirty-one years old at the time, had shown him- 

Hao Yti left 4 chiian of prose works, entitled self to be the most capable of Nurhaci’s children 
Chung-shan wki’-cUao; 4 ehilan of and was thought by some to have been his 
verse, Chung-shan shihrcNao (^^); 2 chiian father's choice as heir. The accession of Abahai 
of memorials, Chung-shan tsouri (^^); and 2 in 1626, had cheated him, it was felt, of his 
chiian of historical essays and comments, Chung- rightful position, and there was a desire in some 
shan shihrlun He left also 3 chiian of quarters to see him succeed to the throne, 

miscellaneous notes, entitled Dorgon himself was too shrewd to accept the 

ffi Hao Hsiieh-hai hsien-sMng pi-chij which was imperial title but he ensured for himself a po- 

printed in the Chirfu ts^ung-shu (see under Ts^ui sition of power by forcing the selection of 
Shu). As governor of Kwangsi he ordered the Abahai's ninth son, Fu-lin [g. z;.], a child of five, 
compilation of the provincial gazetteer, Mffi and nominating himself as regent. This led to 
Kwangsi t^ung-chih^ which was printed extreme enmity between himself and Haoge, 
in 1683. Accused by his successor of illegal which Dorgon attempted to crush by stripping 
appropriation of public funds in Kwangsi, he the latter of his princely rank. Haoge's military 
was posthumously deprived of ail ranks and record, however, was too important to ignore, 
his family was asked to make restitution. But and late in the year 1644 he was restored to the 
in 1685 the family was pardoned and in the fol- rank of CKin-wang. In the following year he 
lowing year, on the plea of his second son, Hao successfully stamped out some of the bandit 
Lin (T. 1655-1732), his groups in Shantung. In 1646 he was appointed 

ranks were also restored. Hao Lin was chin- to head an army for the conquest of Shensi and 
shih of 1682 and served Emperor Shih-tsung Szechwan whither the forces of Chang Hsien- 
as senior vice-president of the Board of Cere- chung [g. e?.] had retired. He took the latter 
monies (1726). captive at Hsi-ch^ung, Szechwan, on January 

______ — _ — 2, 1647 and, according to some accounts, executed 

ll/276/la; 3/153/9a; 4/64/3b; 18/3/lla; Ting-chou him with his own hands. 

chih (1849) 11 /15b, 16b, 15/3a, (1934) ll/17a, After another year spent in consolidating Man- 
13/17a; SsH-yen-chai win-cM elm control of the province, Haoge returned in 

7 /17a.] 1048 with his forces to Peking. He enjoyed only 

J. C. Yang a month of liberty, for Dorgon found cause to 
throw him into prison on March 29, where he 
HAOGE Apr. 16, 1609-1648, Apr.-May, soon died. His consort was taken by Dorgon 
member of the Imperial Family, was the eldest into his own household. Two years later Dorgon 
son of Abahai [g. «?.]. Early in life he distin- died and the young emperor began an independ- 
guished himself in military exploits, and by 1626 ent reign. Early in 1651 he cleared Haoge's 
had already been made a heile. During his name, restored to him posthumously the rank 
father's reign (1626-1643) he was active in many and title of Prince Su, and erected a memorial 
of the expeditions carried out under the leader- tablet for him. In 1656 he conferred on him 
ship of one or another of his uncles, and was the posthumous name Wu “martial”. His 
promoted in 1636 to the rank of ChHu’^ang was the first case of the extension of this Chinese 
^3E with the designation Su After the practice to Manchu princes. In 1778 Haoge's 
establishment of the Six Ministries in that year name was entered in the Imperial Ancestral Hall 
he was interaiittently head of the Board of because of his support to the founders of the 
Revenue, but was twice punished for becoming dynasty. The hereditary rank of Bu CKin-wang 
involved in intrigues. When Abahai died in was handed down to Haoge’s descendants, the 
1643, Haoge appeared to be the logical heir to holders of the title occupying fourth place among 
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the “Eight Great Houses’" (see under Dorgon). 
The last Prince Su (persona! name Shan-ch'i 
1863-1921) was reduced to poverty by 
the loss ^ of the family estates in Manchuria re- 
suiting from the agreements made between China 
and ' Russia before and after the Boxer Uprising 
of 1900. He was privately helped by Japanese, 
and under the protection of Yiian Shih-k^ai (see 
under Yiian Ghia-san) rose to be Minister of the 
Interior from 1907-1911. After the Revolution 
in the latter year he went into retirement at 
Port Arthur where he died ten years later. 


[1/225/Tb; 2/2/21a; 3/ 5/16a; 4/l/15b; 34/127; 

E. Backhouse and J. O. P, Bland, Annals and 
Memoirs of the Court of Peking^ p. Ibl ]Bsi~c¥ung- 
hsien chih (1875) 11 /5a.] 

George A. Kennedy 

HESU Si# (T. M^), 1652-1718, 

Manchii official and translator, was a member of 
the Wanyen clan and of the Bordered Yellow 
Banner. He was the second son of Asitan {q, v.] 
and was well versed in Manchu and Chinese. 
About the age of twenty he became a government 
clerk, and thereafter was promoted to the post 
of an assistant department director in the Im- 
perial Household in charge of the bullion vaults 
where he carried out a reorganization which 
rendered further embezzlement difficult. Later, 
as a department director in the Imperial Stud, 
he won the recognition of Emperor Sh^ng4su, 
and when the emperor wanted a competent and 
serious tutor for his sons he appointed Hesu to 
that post. Once Hesu was discharged, but was 
recalled after a few days and was given the rank 
of an assistant department director in the Im- 
perial Armory, retaining his duties as tutor to 
the princes. Thereafter he was promoted, until 
in 1712 he held the post of reader in the Grand 
Secretariat, in charge of the Manchu-Chinese 
Translation Office, the Printing Office, and the 
Book-bindery; and was captain of a company. 
For many years he taught the princes, and finally 
retired in 1712, highly respected for his integrity 
and honesty and esteemed as one of the most 
able Manchu translators. He died six years 
later. 

P. Parrenin in a letter dated 1740 gives the 
following valuable account of Hesu: “Ho-sou, 
dont le nom est celebre dans Fempire, Fa traduit 
en langue tartare [i.e. the 
shih yao-yen^ Jalan de vlhihure oyonggo gisun-i 
bithey translated in 1704]. C’est lui qui a en- 
seign6 k la plupart des enfans de Fempereur 


Gang-hi les langues tartare et chinoise, qui a 
preside a toutes les traductions des King [® et 
de Fhistoire chinoise [i.e. the 
Tzu-chih t^ung--chien kang-mu, ed. 1691], et qui a 
6t4 le principal auteur du dictionnaire, dans 
lequel on a rassembM tous les mots de la langue 
tartare, expliqu6s dans la m6me langue [i. e. the 
ChHng-w^n chien of 1708]. II est mort 
depuis peu d’anndes, avec la reputation d"un 
des plus habiles Mantcheoux qu’il y ait eu en ces 
deux langues."" (Leitres edidantes et curieusesj ed. 
1843, vol. Ill, p: 750). 

In addition to his labors on the Manchu ver- 
sions of the above mentioned 'works, he edited a 
ts^nng-shu of eight works in seven volumes, en- 
titled CkH pen-’foUy which included, 

among others, his revision of the previous trans- 
lation of the Su-shu (see under Dahai), the 
T‘ung~chien tsungdun (see under Asitan), the 
Hsing-shih yao-yen and the Hsiao-cMng, He 
also translated a collection of ancient melodies 
of poems, entitled T‘ai-ku i-yin by 

Yang Lun (H. i|^), a musician 

of Nanking who lived in the early seventeenth 
century. In his joint Manchu-Chinese text Hesu 
renamed the work ChHn-p'% ho-pi, 

18 chuauy and this was copied into the Imperial 
Manuscript Library (see under Chi Yiin). 


[3/74/ 3/75/ ■ 4/52/27b; Fuchs, 

Beitrdge zur Mandjiirishen Bihliographie und 
Literaiur (1936) p. 25; SsH-k^u 113/9a, 114/8a; 
(see also bibliography under Asitan).] 

Walter Fuchs 

HO Ch‘ang-ling (T. H. Wti, 

SitS), Mar. 18, 1785-1848, July 6, 
official, was a native of Shan-hua, Hunan. 
Several of his immediate ancestors were petty 
judicial officials. He studied for about a year 
in the Yueh-lu (^M) Academy at Shan-hua, 
becoming a chil-jen in 1807, and a chin-shih in 
1808. In the following year he was selected a 
compiler of the Hanlin Academy. Thereafter 
he remained in the capital holding various posts 
until 1821, absenting himself only twice—in 
1810 when he went to Kwangsi as an assistant 
examiner of the province and again in 1816 when 
he went to Shansi as commissioner of education. 
After serving as prefect of Nan-ch^ang-fu, Kiangsi 
(1821-22); as intendant of the Yen-I-Ts^ao-Chi 
circuit in Shantung (1822-24); and as Judicial 
commissioner of Kwangsi (1824) and Kiangsu 
(1824-25), he was in 1825 appointed financial 
commissioner of Kiangsu. In the same year he 
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was dispatched to Shanghai to survey the sea political, and economic i^roblems. These he 
route to Peking, owing to the fact that the dykes edited after the model of a similar work, entitled 
of the Grand Canal had been partially weakened CMiekrwin ckai wen^ch'aOj com- 

in the previous winter. His survey resulted in piled by Lu Ytieh (see under Chang £)r-ch‘i), and 
the transport of grain by sea under the super- published in 1776 In chuan. With the 
vision of T^ao Ghu [g. y.], governor of Kiangsu assistance of Wei Yiian [g. y.] Ho completed his 
and Ch^i-shan [g.«).], governor-general of Kiangsu, compilation in 1826 in 120 cMan, and it was 
Kiangsi, and Anhwei. After this system of printed in the following year under the title 
transport was inaugurated, Ho Ch^ang-ling and Huang-cMm ching-sMh win- 

others collected the documents pertaining to the pien — the title being suggested by the Huang- 
case. These were published under the title Ming ching-sMh win-pien, by Ch‘^n Tzii-lung 
C/iiang-sw Aai- 2 /wn cA'uan-on, 12 [g. v.]. This work by Ho Ch^ang-ling received 

cMan, with a preface dated 1827. Early in high praise and was many times reprinted. 
1827 Ho was transferred to Shantung, and late Continuations appeared one after another, 
in the same year to Nanking. At the close of Three different works, all entitled 
1830 he was permitted to return home to look ching-shih win Asw (^) pien, and each consisting 
after bis sick mother. of 120 cMan, were published by Jao Yti-ch^^ng 

Owing to his mother^s death, and then his own in 1882; by Ko Shih-chtin hi 

illness, he remained at home until the summer of 1888; and by Sheng K^ang in 1897. 

1835 when he went to the capital and received During the years 1901-02 there appeared the 
appointment as financial commissioner of Fu- following continuations, all entitled Huang- 
kien. Early in the following year he was pro- cWao ching-skik wen hdn (^) pien: one by Mai 
moted to the governorship of Kweichow, an Chung-hua in 21 chuan; another by 

office he retained for nine years. There he Kan Han in 21 chuan; and a third by a 

promoted education by the establishment of publishing firm named I-chin Shih m 

academies and private schools and by printing 61 chuan. About the same time there appeared 
text-books. To encourage local industry he so-called third and fourth supplements: one 
strictly prohibited the cultivation of the poppy ; entitled Huang-cHao ching-shih win san (S) 
and established a special bureau to improve pien, 80 chuan, by Ch'en Chung-i 
cotton fabrics, which had not hitherto been de- the other entitled Huang-cHao ching-shih win 

veloped in that remote province. Despite his (PS) pien, 52 chuan, by Ho Liang-tung 
wise policy and good administration, riots, led The supplements contain numerous 

mostly by adherents of secret religious societies, translations from western works dealing with 
broke out, (1837, 1838, 1839, 1841 and in the contemporary political history, commerce, sci- 
spring of 1845), but he was able to suppress ence, military tactics, and Christianity, A 
them. Early in the autumn of 1845, shortly collection of Ho Ch^ang-ling^s works was pub- 
after he was elevated to the post of governor- lished under the title Nai-an cHiian- 

generai of Yunnan and Kweichow, a Moham- chL It consists of memorials, 12 chilan; public 
medan uprising occurred in Pao-shan (Yung- documents, 4 chilan; and literary works, 9 chilan. 
ch'ang), which he suppressed by the end of the One brother. Ho Hsi-ling (T. 

year. Early in the following year, however, H. original ming 1788-1846), took 

the rebels rallied and later were aided by Moham- his chin-shih degree in 1814 and was made a 
medans from Yiin-hsien and Mien-ning. Before bachelor of the Hanlin Academy. After several 
he could suppress the uprising he was lowered in promotions, he was appointed commissioner of 
rank to financial commissioner of Honan (Octo- education of Hupeh (1828). In the same year 
her, 1846). The insurgents were vanquished he retired from official life, but later was director 
by his successor, Li Hsing-ytian [q. v.] in the of the Ch'eng-nan( ^■^) Academy in Shan-hua 
following year. Ho Ch^ang-ling proceeded to for about eight years, 
his new post early in 1847, but after about two 

months retired to his native place owing to Il/386/6a; 2/38/la; 3/138/49a, 202/30a; 5/24/2b; 
illness. Hu-nan t^ung-chih pp. 3473-3474; {Huang- 

Being interested in the practical application ch^ao) Hsu win-hsien Vung-h^ao (see under Chfi 
of scholarship to government. Ho Ch'ang-ling Shao-nan) 91 /2b; Tung-hua lu: Tao-kuang, 
collected, during his stay in Kiangsu, many 25:11-12, 26:4-8, 27:1-3.] 
essays by Chfing officials and scholars on social, 
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HO diiu-t^ao mmm (t. im- 

1862 , June 30, scholar and ; historian,' was a' 
native of Kuang-tse, ■Fukien,' At -.the age of 
twenty (sm) he became a cM-JIn (1843) and in 
the following year a He received 

appointment as a second class secretary in the 
Board of Punisliments where he' later became a 
proctor in the Commission of Laws. He served 
in the Board of Punishments for about nine 
years. A work by him on law, entitled 

Hsing-lil fung-pim, was written about 
the year 1849. At the capital he made the 
acquaintance of many scholars, including Chang 
Mu and Ho Shao-chi, [qq. 2 ?.]. In 1853, When 
Li Chia-tuan (T. ^ g H. mM, 

cMn-shih of 1829, d. 1880-81) was appointed 
governor of Anhui, Ho accompanied Li to that 
province as a member of his staff. But as Li 
was soon dismissed Ho returned to Fukien to 
lecture in the academies there. In 1858 Ho 
and Kuo Sung4ao [q. t>,] were recommended to 
Emperor Wen4sung by Ch^en Fu-en 
(T. d. 1866), president of the Board of 

War (1858-60), as authorities on contemporary 
affairs. But as Ho was then in mourning for 
the death of his mother he was unable to assume 
office. 

Nevertheless, a work by Ho on the northern 
borders of the Chinese empire was about this 
time presented to the throne. Early in 1860 
he was summoned for an audience with the 
Emperor and the work he had presented was 
granted the title Shuo-fang pei-sheng 

or ‘Historical Source-book of the Northern 
Regions.” This work, in 80 chiiaUf is an expan- 
sion of another in 6 chuan, entitled 
Pei-cMao hui-pien. It is a compendium of 
documentary sources with notes, commentaries, 
tables, and maps, and is the first comprehensive, 
not to say exhaustive, work on Sino-Russian 
relations. The P‘ing4ing Lo- 

chia fang-lilehj an official account of the cam- 
paigns against the Russians leading up to the 
treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689, which had never 
before been published, was included in full. 
Unfortunately, the presentation copy of the 
Shuo-fang pei’^sMng was lost in the turmoil of 
the destruction of the Ytian-ming Yuan by the 
Allied Forces in the war of 1860. A copy of 
the work is said to have been owned by Huang 
Tsung-han (T, HE), a fellow-provin- 

cial and a chin-’Shih of 1835 who died in 1864, 
But while the latter was preparing to have it 
recopied for presentation to the throne his house 
took fire, with the result that the second copy 
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was destroyed too. It was not until the eighteen- 
-seventies that a son, Ho Fang-lai pre- 

sented his father's original draft (which had 
been preserved in the ancestral home) to Li 
Hung-chang [q. v.\ then governor-general of 
Chihli. As the draft was not ready for publica- 
tion, Li appointed Huang P‘eng-nien [g. «;,] 
and several other compilers of the Chi-fu t'ung- 
chih (see under Huang P‘eng-nien) to edit it. 
The work of editing was completed in 1881 and 
the Shuo-Jang pei-sMng was printed. Huang 
P‘eng-nien added to the work two maps — one of 
Russia and another showing the boundaries 
between China and Russia. Both maps were 
drawn by Huang’s son, Huang Kuo-chin (see 
under Huang P‘eng-nien). Annotations to the 
Shuo-fang pei-sheng by Li Wcm-then [q, z/.], 
entitled Shuo~fang pei-sheng cha<hi (/^LfB), 
appear in the two collectanea: 

Yen-hua tung^fang hsiao-pHn and 
Ling-^ckien ko ts^ung-shu (1895-97). 

In 1862 Ho Ch‘iu-t‘ao became director of the 
Lien-chfih Academy (^M^BL) at Paoting, 
Chihli, and there he died that same year. A 
collection of his prose writings, entitled — 

I4kig ching-she chia-pu kao, in 5 
chuan, was printed in 1879. He annotated the 
chapter on the “Assembly of the Princes” 
in the ancient historical work I Chou $hu (see 
under Yu Chih-ting) under the title 

Wang-hui p^ien chien-shih. For this work 
Chang Mu wrote a preface dated 1848. As a 
scholar and textual critic Ho Chfiu-t‘ao edited 
the M^ng-ku yu-viu chi and the Yen-^ch^ng 
ti-hsing chih, both written by Chang Mu; and 
he collated the Yilan Shing-wu 

chHn-ching lu, an historical account of the cam- 
paigns of Genghis Khan. This last work was 
printed in the Chih~fu chai 

ts^ung^’shu (1896) and was later re-collated by 
Wang Kuo-wei (see under W6n Tfing-shih). 


[l/490/15a; 2/73/45b; 5/20/17b, 79/7b; 

^ Bhao-wu fu chih (1897) 21 /36b; 

Fu^chien t^ung-ckik (1922) 38b.] 

Tu LlEK-CHi 

HO ch^o (T. St*, mm. h. mn) 

1661-1722, scholar, bibliophile and calligrapher, 
was a native of Ch‘ang-chou (Sooehow), Kiangsu. 
He went to Peking in 1685 as a student in the 
Imperial Academy. Although recognized as a 
good writer of the essays, knowm as pOrhu^tn 
/V|S35C, required in the civil service examina- 


Ho 


Ho 


tions, he never succeeded in passing even the mgs. The fact that Ho had entrusted his 
provincial examinations for the chu-jen degree, daughter to Yin-ssti was cited to show that he 
Nevertheless he was welcome in Peking as a had conspired with that prince in the latter’s 
tutor in the houses of such high officials as Hsti contention for the throne. Two letters, now 
Ch^ien-hsueh and Weng Shu-yiian [qq. t;.]. presented in the Palace Museum, Peiping, and 
But he offended them by his plain-speaking—- reproduced photographically in the Chang-hu 
especially the latter who, according to some ts^ung-pien (see under Hung Ch^^ng-ch^ou) of 
sources, was partly responsible for Ho Chao's June 1928, are supposed to have been the very 
repeated failure in the examinations. Ho Ch*o ones used as evidence in this case. They were 
had better relations with Li Kuang-ti [g. written by Yin-ssii to Ho Ch^o— both of the 
who as governor of Chihli recommended him to letters informing the latter of the health of his 
Emperor Sheng-tsu early in 1703. He was at daughter, one of them alluding also to a son of 
once appointed to serve in the Imperial Study P'an Lei [g. About ten years later this 
(see under Chang Ying), and by special per- correspondence was used by the succeeding em- 
mission was granted the title of cM-jin so that peror, Shih-tsung, to discredit Yin-ssti. Despite 
he might compete in the metropolitan examina- these charges Ho Ch^o was imprisoned for less 

tions in the spring of that year (1703). Failing than a month after which he was again ordered 

to pass these, he was nevertheless permitted to to serve in the Wu-ying tien, although all his 

proceed to the palace examinations which he titles and ranks had been taken from him. He 
passed as the third chin-shih of the second class was one of the chief editors of the 
with appointment as bachelor in the Hanlin Fen-Zef a classified thesaurus of phrases 

Academy. Later in the year (1703) he was completed in 1720 in 64 chuan and printed in 

ordered'^o serve as tutor to the Emperor’s 1722, a few months after his death. All of his 

eighth son, Yin-ssii [g. v,], and concurrently as titles were posthumously restored to him to- 
editor in the Imperial Printing Establishment, gether with the additional title of reader in the 
the Wu-ying tien Three years later Hanlin Academy. He is described as having 

he failed to pass the final examination in the been short in stature, with a pock-marked face 
Hanlin Academy but was allowed to retain his and a long beard — hence his nick-name ^Tocket 
bachelorship there for another term. Edition of Ts^ao Ts'ao” {HsivrcMn Ts^ao Ts^ao 

In 1706, at the order of the Emperor’s fourth hence also his seal reading Jan 

son, Yin-ch^n [g. v.], Ho Ch^o collated and anno- ''bearded”. 

tated the book of miscellaneous notes, Although Ho Ch'o was known in his lifetime 

K^un-hsmh chi-wH by Wang Ying-lin (see under as a pa-ku essayist and a calligrapher, his most 
Ch'ien Ta-hsin) — a task left incomplete by the important contribution was in the field of textual 
death of Yen Jo-chii [g. t;.] in 1704. Ho Ch'o criticism — the collation of texts that had been 

returned home presently to mourn the death of corrupted through successive printings. This 

his father, leaving his infant daughter in the science flourished in the succeeding Ch'ien-lung 
care of the wife of Yin-ssfi. During his sojourn period under the name cUaoJc'an hsueh 

at home, prolonged by the death of his step- Ho’s collation notes on three ancient works were 

mother, he collated many difficult texts, some brought together in 6 chuan and printed by a 

borrowed for this purpose from Mao I [g. vJ\, nephew, under the title I-rnen 

In 1713, again on the recommendation of Li turshu chi. It was later expanded to 58 chuan ^ 
Kuang-ti, he was summoned to Peking to resume containing notes on eighteen works, and this 
his duties. There he helped in editing an official was printed in 1769. Several of Ho’s unpub- 
text of the Classic of Changes, completed in lished manuscripts were consigned to the flames 
1715 in 22 ehilan under the title Chovrl cM-chung in 1715 by pupils or friends apprehensive that 
(see under Li Kuang-ti). He read the proof of inquisitors might discover in them evidence 
the Chu-izii ch^uan-shu (see also under Li), being which could be used against him, as in the case of 
the collected works of Chu Hsi (see under Hu Tai Ming-shih [g. y.]. His essays, poems, and 
Wei), as re-printed in 1714; and of the letters were first collected by Weng Fang-kang 

$1^ YuehJing chi-yao, an official handbook [g. v,], supplemented by Ying-ho [q, i;.] and 
of ceremonials and folk-ways printed in 24 others, and finally printed in 1850 in 12 ehilan 
chiian in 1716. by Han Ch'ung (T. Si®), Wu Ylm 

In November 1715 Emperor Sheng-tsu ordered (T. H. 1811-1883), 

the arrest of Ho Ch'o and a search of his belong- and W5ng Ta-nien (T. 
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reprinted in 1909 by Wu^ Yin-p^ei (T, 

H. M^) with four additional chilm oi 
^Ho’s letters, to, his .scholarly brother, Ho Huang 
MM (T/,. ..H.^ /J>lilr 1668--after: 174^ 

These letters, yield valuable, infomation', on the 
life of Ho Ch'o from the time of his release ' (late 
in 1715 ) until a few months before his death in 
1722 . ■ An appendix to the, ^ PI I-ynen 
hsien-sheng cM gives a list of 381 of his pupils, 
among whom may be mentioned: Sh^n^ T'ung 
[g. ik] who wrote his biography; Ch'^n Ching- 
yim (T. d, 1747, age 78 sui) who 

also collated a number of important books; and 
Chiang Kao (T. b., 1683, d. age 49 

sui, ■chinshih of 1713), a famous bibliophile; 
Hsti Pao-kuang (see under Wang Chi) ; Chin 
Nimg (see under Hang Shih-chun); and Chiang 
Kung-fei (T. |i# H. lb90-- 

1754 ). 


[i/489/30b; 2/71/27a,; 3/123/ia; 4/47/9a; 

4/133/4b; 5/38/24b; 20/2/00 and I-men hsien- 
shing chi for portrait; 26/1 /42a; 29/3 /4b; Ssfi-h% 
118/lOb, 119/6a; Yeh Ch%ng-ch^ih, Ts‘ang-$hu 
cht'^shih shih (see under P'an Tsu-yin) 4/54b; 
Fifth Annual Report of Nanking Kuo-hsueh 
Library (1932) has a facsimile of his handwriting, 
and reproduces nine of his seals,] 

' Fang Chao-ying 

HO-ho4i. See under Hohori. 

HO Kuo-tsung (T 1^^), d. 

1700, official and mathematician, \vas a native 
of Ta-hsing (Peking). After passing his chin- 
shih examination in 1712 he was appointed a 
bachelor of the Hanlin Academy and was ordered 
to study mathematics. In 1713 he was made a 
collator in the Aleng-yang chai (see under Fang 
Pao) and then an editor of the newly-commis- 
sioned compendium on the calendar, mathe- 
matics, and music, which is known under the 
collective title Lil-li yuan-yuan. It 

comprises three works: Li-hsiang 

¥ao-c¥cng^ in 42 ckuan^ on the calendar; 

Shu-H ching-yurij in 53 chiian, on mathe- 
matics; and #S3Eil hil-lii cMng-% in 5 chuan, 
on music. The collection was printed in 1723 
with a preface by Emperor Shili-tsung, together 
with an official list of the collaborators. In addi- 
tion to Ho Kuo-tsung and Alei Ku-ch‘cng [q. v.], 
who were chief editors, the list gives the names 
of Yin-Ill and Yin-ehih [qq. v.] as princes in 
charge; Fang Pao v.] and two assistant editors, 
Ku-tsung (see under Gubadai) and Minggantu 
(T. eight inspectors (#ffl!l); 
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fifteen calculators (|^^); and fifteen collators 
' (^^) . Most of the work was based on western 
theories, methods, and tables of calculation in- 
troduced at the close of the Ming dynasty (see 
under Hsti Kuang-chfi). The fifth cMan of the 
Lii-lu cMng-ij devoted exclusively to western 
music, is the work of Thomas Pereira 1^0# 
(1645-1708) and Theodore Pedrini 
(1670-1740). It is said that this collection, like 
the encyclopaedia, Kurchint^u-shu cM-ck^ing (see 
under Ch^en M^ng-lei), was originally compiled 
by a secretary of Yln-chili who presented it 
to Emperor Sh6ng-tsu, but that by order of Em- 
peror Shih-tsung the names of the original editors 
were suppressed (see under Yin-chih and Ch^en 
Meng-iei). 

Meanwhile (1713) Ho Kuo-tsung was made a 
Hanlin compiler. After several promotions, he 
was in 1725 appointed by Emperor Shih-tsung 
a sub-chancellor of the Grand Secretariat and 
ordered, in the same year, to inspect conservancy 
work along the Grand Canal. The inspection 
lasted about a ^mar, and Ho’s suggestions for 
repairing several dikes and deepening certain 
parts of the river were approved. However, he 
was degraded for reporting extravagant sums 
for travel, and in 1727 was appointed to the 
lower rank of director of the Court of Judicature 
and Revision. In 1728 he was reinstated, and 
two years later was made junior vice-president 
of the Board of Works. He was again sent 
(1730) to inspect and supervise conservancy work 
along the Grand Canal, but when charged with 
having committed errors that resulted in floods 
he was deprived of all offices. 

In 1737 Ho Kuo-tsung memorialized Emperor 
Kao-tsung on the necessity of revising and en- 
larging the afore-mentioned Li-hsiang ¥ao-ch!Hg. 
Seven years previously discrepancies between 
the calculations in that work and actual observa- 
tions were noted by the Catholic missionaries, 
Ignace Kogler (1680-1746) and Andr4 

Pereira (1690-1743), director and asso- 

ciate director respectively of the Imperial Board 
of Astronomy. These missionaries were there- 
upon authorized to add new charts to the work. 
Ho Kuo-tsung’s purpose in submitting the 
memorial was to issue a supplementary work 
explaining these charts and making tiie necessary 
revisions. Ho was then ordered to serve on the 
editorial board assisted by Ku-tsung, Chang 
Chao [g. i^.], Mei Ku-ch'eng, Minggantu, Kogler, 
and Andr6 Pereira, The new work, completed 
in 1742, was entitled Li-hdang ¥ao-c¥^ng hou- 
pien in 10 chiian. In 1741 Ho was ap- 
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pointed one of tlie directors-general of the bureau 
for expanding the work on music, lJl4u cMng4 
(see under Chang Chao). This enlarged work, 
entitled Lu4u cMrig-i hou-pien^ in 120 ckilanj 
was printed in 1746. Meanwhile Ho served for 
a time, after 1739, as chief teacher of mathe- 
matics in the Imperial Academy. After he thus 
re-entered official life he held, until 1756, the 
following posts: vice-president of the Censorate 
(1745-48), junior vice-president of the Board of 
Works (1748), senior vice-president of the same 
Board (1748-55), and president of the Censorate 
(1755-56). 

In 1755 a party of officials was dispatched to 
survey the newfy conquered region of the Eleuths, 
known as Sungaria (see under Amursana), in 
order to bring up to date the map of China which 
had been completed in 1719 (see under Hsiian- 
yeh). Ho Kuo-tsung and two Manchu officials 
W'ere sent to supervise the surveying which was 
done by Catholic missionaries, as in the case of 
the former map. Two Catholic priests known 
to have been in Ho’s party as surveyors, w’ere 
Felix da Rocha (1713-1781) and Joseph 

d^Espinha (1722-1788). At Barkul 

the commission divided into tw'o groups; one 
with da Rocha took a northern route to Hi, the 
other with Ho and d’Espinha took the western 
route through Turf an to Karashar, then up the 
Yurduz River and back to Barkul. Late in 
1756 Ho was ordered to return to Peking. By 
this time the Eleuths had again rebelled (see 
under Chao-hui), and it was probably considered 
wise to shift him from the scene of danger. It 
seems, however, that the Catholic fathers con- 
tinued to survey in Sungaria and Chinese Turke- 
stan. They went as far as Bukhara, returning 
to Peking several years later (1759). 

Early in 1757 Ho w’-as made president of the 
Board of Ceremonies, but in a few months was 
dismissed for recommending his brother to an 
official post. It was asserted also that he was 
too old to conduct state affairs. Nevertheless 
he was recalled in the same year (1757) and, after 
being reinstated in his former post of Hanlin 
compiler, was ordered to teach in the Palace 
School for Princes (see under Yin-ch^n). Since 
the emperor specifically referred at this time to 
Ho's knowledge of mathematics, it seems likely 
that he lectured on that subject in the Palace 
School. In 1759 Ho was again made a sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat and, two 
years later, junior vice-president of the Board of 


Ceremonies. He was ordered to retire in 1762, 
and died four years later. 

[l/289/5a; 3/71 /33a; 10/4/14b; Shun- 

t‘ien fu^chih (1886) 101/19b; Yin-chin [<?. v.]^ 
€hu-pH yu-chihy case 12; Tung-hna lu^ ChHen4iing 
20:3, 21:H; Pfister, Notices, pp. 384, 647, 653, 
776, 866; T'ao Hsiang ®?fB, 

Ku-kung Hen-pin shu-k^u hsien-ts^un mu 
(1933) la.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

HO-lin (T. d. Sept., 1796, a mem- 

ber of the Niuhuru clan and the Plain Red Ban- 
ner, was the younger brother of the notorious 
Ho-shen [g. v,]. In 1777 he w-as made a clerk in 
the Board of Civil Office and after various pro- 
motions was appointed director of a department. 
In 1786 he was sent to Hangchow as acting 
superintendent of the Imperial Manufactories. 
In the following year he was made a censor and 
later was sent to inspect grain transport along a 
section of the Grand Canal in Shantung. After 
remaining at the latter post for five years, he was 
appointed a vice-president of the Board of War 
(1791) and, early in 1792, concurrently deputy 
lieutenant general of the Chinese Plain Blue 
Banner. In the same year (1792) he w^as sent 
to Tibet to assist in the campaign against the 
Gurkas (see under Fu-k^ang-an), managing for 
a time the transportation of supplies from Sze- 
chwan to the Tibetan armies. Before long he was 
ordered to assist in the direction of Tibetan civil 
affairs, and although toward the end of 1792 he 
was promoted to a presidency in the Board of 
Works he remained for some time in Tibet as 
Imperial Resident (1792-94). From 1794 to 
1795 he served as governor-general of Szechwan. 
In 1795 he joined Fu-k‘ang-an in the infamous 
campaign against the Miao, and reported false 
victories to the emperor who in consequence be- 
stowed upon him many honors, including an 
hereditary earldom of the first class with the 
designation Hsiian-yung (SMffl). Ho-lin did 
not live to see the conclusion of the campaign, 
since he died in September 1796 while with the 
army in Hunan. His rank was posthumously 
raised to a dukedom of the first class and his 
tablet was placed in the Imperial Ancestral 
Temple. A special shrine was ordered to be 
erected at his home. 

In 1799, however, when Ho-sh6n's downfall 
occurred, all of Ho-lin’s honors were posthu- 
mously taken from him, for the apparently just 
reason that he had done nothing to merit them, 
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aiid tMt /they had; come to him merely because 
of the mfluence of his' powerful brother. 
son, Feng-shen-'i-mien (#) (T. # 

w^ho had inherited his father's dukedom' in 
1796 was deprived of that rank, but was'; given 
the minor rank of YUn-chH-yu which was later 
raised to ChHng-ch'^ tu-yii of the third class. A 
printed copy of Ho-lin's collected poems, en- 
titled Yiin-hdang t‘ang shih-chi, 

2 chilan^ is preserved in the Library of Congress. 


[l/325/6b; 2/29/23b; 3/191 /24a; 33/44/1 lb; Chao- 
lien [g. passim.] 

Knight Biggerstaff 

HO Shao-chi (T. H. Jg®). 

ITOO’-ISTS, Sept. 11, poet and calligrapher, native 
of Tao-chou, Hunan, was the eldest son of Ho 
Ling-han (see below). After receiving his chm- 
shih degree (1836) and serving as a compiler in 
the Hanlin Academy (1839), he was engaged, 
during the years 1839-52, in various literary 
activities at Court, such as chief reviser in the 
Wu Ying Tien, and proctor in the Historio- 
graphical Office. In the meantime he was in 
charge of the provincial examinations in Fukien 
(1839), in Kweichow (1844), and in Kwangtung 
(1&49). In 1852 he served as commissioner of 
education in Szechwan but, accused of making 
imprudent proposals to the throne, he was dis- 
missed from office (1855). Upon his departure 
from Szechwan he travelled in Shensi (1855-56), 
Shantung (1856-57), Chekiang (1857-58), and 
finally became principal of the Lo-yiian Academy 
at Tsinan, Shantung (1858-60). He 
returned to Hunan (1861) after visiting Honan, 
Hupeh, and Anliwei, but later made journeys to 
Kwangsi (1862), and Kwangtung (1863). In 
1863 he became principal of the Ch^eng-nan 
(iS*i®) Academy in Changsha, a position he held 
until 1866 or later. Thereafter he made his 
home at Soochow where he found himself a 
highly esteemed calligrapher — specimens of his 
writing being in great demand and amply re- 
warded. 

As a calligrapher Ho Shao-chi first took for his 
model Yen Ch6n-ch‘ing MM0 (T. ME, 709- 
785?), but later he imitated the script of the Wei 
and T^ang dynasties. After a long period of 
patient imitation of old masters he finally suc- 
ceeded in establishing a style of his own. He 
excelled in the ts‘ao ^ or cursive form, but was 
also adept in the chuan ^ and in the li ^ 
styles. He was likewise talented as a painter, 


Ho 

his skill being shown best in the orchid and 
bamboo. 

The literary works of Ho Shao-chi appeared in 
various editions during his lifetime and after. 
The most complete collection includes his mis- 
cellaneous prose writings, entitled 
^ Tung-chou U^ao-fang w%n-c¥ao, 20 chuan; a 
collection of verse, Tung-chou ts^ao-Vang shih- 
ch‘ao (^^), 30 chiian; and of (poems in 
irregular metre), Tung-chou ts^ao~fang shih-yii 
(flfil), 1 chuan. His other extant works are 
mmim Tien-tu un (lS2o)^ and 
^ H 13 Ho Yuan-sou jih-chi, a diary composed 
by him in 1835. 

Ho Shao-chi's father, Ho Ling-han 
(T. H. posthumous name 

1772-1840, a chin-shik of 1805), was appointed a 
compiler in the Hanlin Academy (1805). He 
became commissioner of education in Shantung 
(1822-25) and in Chekiang (1831-33), and rose 
to the presidency of the Censorate (1834), of the 
Board of Works (1834-39), and of the Board of 
Revenue (1839-40). He was also a painter and 
calligrapher, and his literary works appeared 
under the title Yun-yii shan- 

fang chi. 

Ho Shao-chi had three brothers: Ho Shao-yeh 
(T. 1799-1839), his twin brother, 

and an honorary licentiate of 1821; Ho Shao- 
elffi ('I'* b. 1801), a cku-jin of 

1834; and Ho Shao-ching (T. 

a ch{i-j$n of 1839, They all gained distinction 
as calligraphers and were collectively known as 
the “Four Masters of the Ho Family" 

mm- 

Ho Shao-chi's son, Ho Ch'ing-han Mm 
was a chu-jki of 1858. A collection of his literary 
works, Mien-chHn ko i-wen, 1 

chiian^ and Mien-chHn ko i-shih mw), 2 chuan, 
and verses by his wife, Li Mei entitled 

Huan-^ueh lou i-shih, 2 chuan, 
were published in his father’s Tung-chou ts^ao- 
t^ang win-ch^ao. A grandson, Ho Wei-ti 
>1^, received his chu-jen degree in *1873. Another 
grandson, Ho Wei-p‘u (T. 1842- 

1922), a senior licentiate of 1867, was gifted in 
painting and calligraphy, and established a repu- 
tation in these fields. 


[l/491/16b, 380/5b; 2/73/15a, 37/5a; 3/113/la; 
5/18/13a; 6/9/la; 19/ /18a, 20b, iJb /29b; 

26/3/38a; 29/10/1 a, 8/iOb, 10/8a; Tao-chou chih 
(1878) 8/9a, 9/19a, 26a; Soochow-fu chih (1881) 
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112/56a; Chao-tai ming-- 

j%n chHh-tu hsu-chi (1911) 13/23b, 16/13b, 21a.l 

Li Mak-koti.' 

HO-sMn (T. El^), 1750-1799, " Feb, 

22, was the son of Ch^ang-pao of the Niu- 
hum clan and the Manchu Plain Red Banner, 
who was an obscure deputy lieutenant-general 
holding an hereditary ChHng<h‘i iw-yu of the 
third class. His mother was a daughter of 
Ying-lien (T. 1707-1783) who was a 

Grand Secretary from 1776 to 1783. Ho-shen 
attended the school for bannermen and passed 
the examination for the hsiu-ts^ai degree. In 
1769 he inherited his father’s ChHng-ck'i tu-yil 
and in 1772 was made an Imperial Bodyguard 
of the third class. Three years later he was 
stationed as a guard at the Ch^ien-ch^ing Gate 
and within a month his spectacular 
rise to power began. 

Several stories have come down explaining the 
hold which Ho-sh^n secured and held over Em- 
peror Kao-tsung during the last two decades of 
that monarch’s life, but none can be substan- 
tiated, and it seems unlikely that the relationship 
between the two can ever be adequately ex- 
plained. We know that the emperor was sixty- 
five years of age when he noticed Ho-shen for 
the first time. We know, too, that Ho-sh^n was 
handsome, affable, self-possessed and exceedingly 
clever with his tongue, and that he held the 
emperor’s complete confidence from the end of 
1775 until the emperor’s death (1799). 

Early in 1776 Ho-sh^n was made a guard of 
the Imperial Ante-chamber and a deputy lieu- 
tenant general of the Manchu Plain Blue Ban- 
ner, the latter involving an elevation in official 
rank from the fifth to the second grade. He was 
also honored by being promoted from member- 
ship in his original Banner to that in the much 
more distinguished Plain Yellow Banner. Two 
months later he was made a junior vice-president 
of the Board of Revenue, in another two months 
he w'as appointed a Grand Councilor, and a 
month later he was made a Minister of the Im- 
perial Household. Early in 1777, when twenty- 
eight he was honored by being allowed to 


toms and Octroi at the Ch'ung-wen Gate, Peking, 
a lucrative post ordinarily granted for a period 
of only one year, but which Ho-shen managed to 
hold for eight years. 

■ In' 1780 Ho-sh^n was sent to Yunnan to in- 
vestigate the charge of corruption lodged against' 
the governor-general, Li Shih-yao [g. t;.]. He 
substantiated the charge and caused Li’s removal. 
In addition to carrying out Ms primary duties, 
he made a careful investigation of economic 
matters and border relations and sent in a series 
of statesman-like memorials in wffiicli various 
problems were discussed and recommendations 
made. During his absence he was appointed a 
president of the Board of Revenue and shortly 
after his return was made lieutenant general of 
the Manchu Bordered Blue Banner. His son 
was given the name Feng-shen-yin-t^ SIf 
(T. H, 1771-1810), by the emperor 
and was betrothed (1780) to the emperor’s 
youngest and favorite daughter, the Tenth Prin- 
cess, Ho-hsiao 1775-1823). The 

marriage took place early in 1790. Likewise in 
1780 Ho-sh^n was made one of the directors- 
genera! for the compilation of the Imperial 
LihTaxy,S$i(rk‘ucNm7i--shu (see under Chi Yiin), 
He also served as a director-general of many 
literary projects of his time. In 1781 he was 
sent to Kansu to help put down a local Mo- 
hammedan rebellion (see under A-kuei), but so 
incompetent did he prove to be in military affairs 
that he was promptly recalled to the capital. 

Established as he was in the complete con- 
fidence of the emperor, Ho-sh^n’s power was very 
great, making it possible for him to cause the 
advancement or min of officials almost at will 
Taking advantage of his position, he soon placed 
his own henchmen in many of the key positions 
in the Empire. Through these officials, and also 
through other officials who dared not refuse his 
demands, he exacted untold wealth from the 
people who were helpless in the face of the wide- 
spread corruption which flourished under his 
aegis. Almost from the beginning his position 
was untouchable, and even such important and 
honorable ministers as A-kuei [g. dared not 
bring charges against him for fear that his hold 


ride horseback in the Forbidden City, a privilege over the emperor was great enough to enable him 
ordinarily reserved for the highest ministers of to crush them if they opposed him too openly, 
the Empire, and for them only when they had In 1782, however, a daring censor, Ch^ien Feng 
become too old to walk the long distance between [g. t?.], brought charges of corruption against 




to protect ills henchmen, but Liu Yung [g. tJ.] 
and Chhen Feng, who with Ho-sh§n were sent to 
investigate the charges, so conclusively proved 
their guilt that Euo-t%i and Yti were promptly 
ordered to- commit ■■suicide while in prison. Al- 
though Ho-shen was known by the emperor to 
have been implicated and was known to have 
made great efforts to protect the criminals, he 
was not, so far as we know, even reprimanded. 
In fact, within a very few months he was further 
honored by being given the title of Grand Guard- 
ian of the Heir Apparent. 

In 1784, after the successful conclusion of a 
campaign against Mohammedan rebels in Kansu 
(see under Fu-k%ng-an) Ho-sh^n, as a high 
Peking official who was indirectly connected 
with the campaign, was rewarded by being made 
a president of the Board of Civil Office, an as- 
sistant Grand Secretary, and a First Class Baron. 
He remained in control of the important and 
lucrative Board of Revenue and the Board of 
Civil Office as long as Emperor Kao-tsung lived. 
In 1786 he was appointed a Grand Secretary and 
in 1788, at the close of the Taiwan rebellion (see 
under Fu-k^ang-an), he was elevated to a third 
class earldom with the designation Chung-hsiang 
In 1798, just a few months before 
his fall, he attained a long-coveted dukedom. 
Besides the various positions already mentioned, 
he held many other offices concurrently — as many 
as twenty at one time being recorded. 

Even under ordinary circumstances Ho-sh^n’s 
power would have been cumulative because of 
his high position, but the normal tendency was 
greatly accelerated as a consequence of the in- 
creasing senility of the emperor. While it is 
true that the prestige of such honest men as 
A-kuei and Liu Yung was so great that Ho-shen 
was unable to cause their removal from office, 
still they were not influential enough to curb his 
activities. He placed all of his own followers in 
office, and corrupted the vast majority of others 
in the official hierarchy by threatening to have 
them cashiered unless they complied with his 
demands. In this connection it is significant 
that his senior, A-kuei, was frequently away from 
Peking on various missions, thus leaving Ho- 
shen free to draw up imperial decrees and other 
documents. The administration went from bad 
to worse during the last few years of the Chffen- 
iung period, but the state of affairs was even more 
scandalous in the first years of the Chia-chffng 
period during which Emperor J^n-tsung was 
allowed to have no part in the conduct of affairs 
of state, control and actual administration of the 


government remaining entirely in the hands of 
Emperor Kao-tsung, or rather in the hands of the 
man who dominated him — Ho-sh6n. 

During the last few years of the life of Emperor 
Kao-tsung, a sordid military campaign was car- 
ried on in Central and Western China against 
the impoverished people who, crushed by the 
exactions of their local officials (who in turn were 
being squeezed to meet the demands of the in- 
satiable Ho-sh^n) were finally driven in despera- 
tion to revolt. Taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to benefit themselves, Ho-shen and several 
of his friends, among them Fu-k'ang-an, Ho-!in, 
and Sun Shih-i [gg. t>.], prolonged the campaign 
over a number of years, spending vast sums of 
money on themselves while reporting that the 
funds had gone to meet military expenses, and 
from time to time ruthlessly slaughtering thou- 
sands of harmless country people in order to 
report great victories. High honors were lav- 
ishly bestowed upon the ^Sdctorious’^ com- 
manders and the high metropolitan officials who 
^^managed’^ the campaign from the capital, but 
the struggle dragged on, and it was not until after 
the death of Emperor Kao-tsung and the cashier- 
ing of the corrupt officials in the government and 
the army who had been responsible for the 
scandalous conduct of the campaign, that it was 
finally brought to a successful conclusion (see 
under fi-l§-t^ng-pao). 

On February 7, 1799 Emperor Kao-tsung died, 
and the young emperor who had not been allowed 
to exercise his imperial power during the life- 
time of his father immediately took steps to 
rectify the disgraceful situation which had de- 
veloped during the two preceding decades. 
The three corrupt generals mentioned above had 
already died during the campaign; Ho-sh^n, how- 
ever, was promptly arrested and although out of 
respect to the memory of his master he was per- 
mitted to take his own life, his huge accumula- 
tion of silver, gold, precious stones, and other 
forms of wealth, was confiscated. He left a 
volume of poems, entitled Chior 

to t^ang sMhrcki in which the last poem was 
written while in prison. His son, Feng-sh6n- 
yin-t^, because of his marriage to the emperor's 
half-sister, was not executed, but all his own 
and his father's ranks and honors were taken 
from him except the ChHng-ch^i tu-yii which had 
been inherited from his grandfather. In later 
years he was, however, given high offices and 
ranks, and died with the rank of a duke. He did 
not have a son and the hereditary rank of ChHng- 
oNt tu-yii passed to his uncle's branch of the 



family (see under Ho-lin). He likewise left a 
collection of verse entitled Yen-hsi 

Vang Bhih-cUaOy printed in 1811. 

The Ch'ing dynasty, which reached its peak 
during the Ch^ien-lung period, slowly but steadily 
declined thereafter— the disintegration unques- 
tionably beginning during the period when Ho- 
shen was in power. Though it is probably more 
true to say that Ho-sh6n^s activities were made 
possible by the weakening of the power of the 
dynasty than that the activities of Ho-shen 
undermined the Manchu rule, still there can be 
no doubt that the corruption and nepotism which 
marked the period of his ascendency had a perma- 
nently debilitating effect upon the government. 
As to Ho-shM himself, there is no question of his 
intelligence and ability; but he was so obsessed 
by greed for wealth and power that all of his 
talents were subordinated to their acquisition. 

From beginning to end the reception of Earl 
Macartney’s Embassy to China in 1793 was in 
the hands of Ho-shen. When the latter was 
taken ill at Jehol with rheumatism, the Em- 
bassy’s physician, Dr. Gillan, ministered to liim. 


[l/325/2b; 2/35/la; 33/34/la, 50/4b; Hung, 
William, Eo Shen and Shu-chhm-yuany Peiping, 
January, 1934 (with portrait); Hung, William, 

Ho-sMn chi 

ck^un'^yuan shih4iao cha^chiy in 
Yenching ta-hsueh h&iao-h‘an, VI, No. 22 (Feb. 23, 
1934); Chia-chHng chu Ho-sh^ri 

any in Shih-liao hsun-k^anj Nos. 6, 7, 

8, and 14; Chao-lien [q. «,], Hsiao-tHng tsa4u and 
Hsu4Uy passim; Pa-chH shih4su 

Vung-p^u 5/14b; ^ 13 Ch Hng Euang-shih 

Bsu-p^u 4/18a; Staunton, George, Embassy to the 
Emperor of China (1797), pp. 342, 352 58.] 

Knight Biggerstaff 

HO-su. See under Hesu. 

HO T'eng-cliiao (T. 

1592-1649, Mar. 9, Ming loyalist, was a 
native of Li-p^ing, Kueichow. After taking his 
chU-jH degree in 1621, he served in various posts. 
In the winter of 1643 he was appointed governor 
of Hupeh and Hunan where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Tso Liang-yii [q. a.]. When the 
Prince of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) was pro- 
claimed Emperor at Nanking, Ho was made 
(November 8, 1644) junior vice-president of the 
Board of War and later (January 4, 1645) gov- 
ernor-general of six provinces— Hunan, Hupeh, 


Szechwan, Yunnan, Kweichow, and Kwangsi. 
Early in 1645 he was forced to join Tso Liang-yti 
in his advance on the Ming court at Nanking. 
But wlien Tso’s fleet was passing the Han-yang 
Gate at Wuchang, Hupeh, Ho escaped and fled 
to Changsha where he soon learned that the 
Manchus had taken Nanking (June 8, 1645) and 
had captured the Prince of Fu (June 18, 1645). 
Two months later the Prince of T^ang (vSee under 
Chu Yu-chien) was proclaimed Emperor in 
Fukien and Ho was appointed concurrently 
president of Ihe Board of War and Grand Secre- 
tary of the Tung-ko with the hereditary 

rank of “Earl of Ting-hsing” (^^f6). 
Meanwhile the remnant forces of Li Tzii-ch^eng 
[q, V.] declared their allegiance to Ho who was 
able to establish the so-cailed “Thirteen Military 
Centers” in Hunan. Ho requested 

the Prince of T‘ang to move his court to Kan- 
chou, Kiangsi, but the prince was captured 
(October 6, 1646) by the Ch‘ing forces at T^ing- 
chou, Fukien, near the Kiangsi border. On 
November 24 the Prince of Kuei (see under 
Chu Yu-lang) w^as proclaimed Emperor to con- 
tinue the Ming cause at Chao-chflng, Kwang- 
tung, and Ho was made concurrently president of 
the Board of War and Grand Secretary of the 
Wu-ying-tien When the Manchus 

pressed down on Hunan, the so-called “Thirteen 
Military Centers” were shattered, and Ho fled 
southward to Wu-kang, Hunan, (July 1647) 
where he had an audience with Chu Yu-Iang 
[q, V,], On September 22 Wu-kang fell to the 
Manchus and Ho was enjoined to help Ch'ii 
Shih-ssti fe. V,] defend Kuei-lin, Kwangsi, while 
Chu Yu-lang sought safety in Ching-chou, 
Hunan, and later in Liu-chou, Kwangsi. After 
defeating the Manchu troops at Ch^iian-chou, 
Kvrangsi (November 28), Ho was raised in rank 
to “Marquis of Ting-hsing.” 

The rebellion of Chin Sh6ng-huan [g. v.\ against 
the Manchus in Kiangsi (June 1648) shifted the 
center of the Manchu attack and made it possible 
for Ho to recover a number of cities in Hunan 
during that winter. Early in the following year 
(1649) the Manchus initiated a campaign against 
the Ming forces in Hunan. On March 3 Hsiang- 
t‘an, Hunan, fell and Ho was captured. Failing 
to win him over to the Manchu cause, the enemy 
put him to death. The Ming court gave him 
the title, “Prince of Chimg-hsiang” (*f^|{BS.) 
and the posthumous name, Wen-lieh In 



1776 Emperor Kao-tsung canonized him as 
Chung-ch‘#ng 


[M.3/260/la; M.36/6/la; M.41/8/14a, 15/lb, 10b, 
30a, l6/5a; M.64/ ^ 9/la; Li-pHng fu chik 

(1891)7 Jh 734 b, ,119b.] 

J. C. Yang 

HOHORI (or Sl5fPa), 1561-1624, 

Sept. 2, was the chieftain of a small group of 
Warka Jurjen who had moved westward 

to Donggo 1$^ and adopted the place-name 
as the designation for their clan. Hohori's 
grandfather, Kece bayan came into 

conflict with the ancestors of Nurhaci [g. aj, 
then known as the ningguta {six) beikj who lived 
in the neighborhood of Hetu ala to the northwest. 
The frequent raids which the Donggo clan made 
on the six beile led them to seek the aid of the 
Hada with whom several matrimonial alliances 
were formed, including the marriage of a son of 
Socangga grand-uncle of Nurhaci, to a 

daughter of Wan v,]. In 1588 the Hada 
chieftain gave his sister in marriage to Nurhaci; 
and Hohori, who had become chieftain in his 
own clan two years previously, led a group of 
thirty horsemen as escort for the maiden on 
her journey. Hohori decided upon Nurhaci's 
invitation to join forces with him. He married 
Nurhaci's eldest daughter and in 1601 was given 
a prominent place in the Bed Banner. In 1608 
he took part in the expedition against the XJla 
tribe (see under Bujantai) and in 1611 accom- 
panied Eidu and Hflrhan v,] in the campaign 
against the Weji tribe. Two years later 
he helped with the final conquest of the Ilia. 
In 1615 he became commander of the Plain Bed 
Banner and concurrently one of the Five Counci- 
lors, the others being Eidu, Hflrhan, Fiongdon, 
and Anfiyanggfi [gg. i;.]. He led his troops with 
distinction in the battle against the armies sent 
by Yang Hao [g. r.j in 1619 and in the capture of 
Sh6n-yang and Liao-yang two years later. For 
reward he was given the hereditary rank of a 
third class viscount. In 1624 he died, having 
outlived the other four members of Nurhaci’s 
original council. Deeply mourned, he was 
posthumously elevated under T^ai-tsung to the 
rank of duke of the third class. In 1655 he was 
canonized as W^n-shun and in 1731 there 
was added to his hereditary rank the designation 
'^Courageously Diligent^' (MI& Yung-chHn), 

Of Hohori’s six sons the fourth, HoSotu 
H (1594-1633), married a daughter of DaiSan 
[g. V,] and was commander of the Plain Bed Ban- 


ner until his death in 1633. . vDojiri^, ^ 
second son of Hohori, had a brilliant military 
career and died in 1648. The fifth son, Dulei 
(d. 1656), whose mother was Nurhaci's 
eldest daughter, became commander of the Plain 
Bed Banner. He was given a second class earl- 
dom. A great-grandson of Hohori, and sixth 
inheritor of his dukedom, was General Pengcun 
[g. V,] who fought against the Russians on the 
Amur in the i680^s. 


[l/231/5b; 3/262/la; 4/3/13a; ll/l/19b; 

34/164/la.) 

Geokgb a. Kennedy 

HOU Fang-yii (T, ^^), Mar.-Apr. 

1618-1655 Jan.-Feb., man of letters, was a na- 
tive of Shang-ch'iu, Honan. His grandfather, 
Hou Chih-p'u (T. BMr d. 1641 age 

74 sm), was a cMn-sMh of 1598. Both his 
father, Hou Hsiin (T. and his 

uncle, Hou K'o (T. ^7|C, d. 1635 

age 43 sui), became chin-sMh in 1616. AH ob- 
tained official preferment under the Mings, and 
as members of the politico-literary party known 
as Tung-lin endured persecution when the 
eunuch, Wei Chung-hsien [g. v.], was in power. 
Hou Fang-yii was a pupil of Ni Yiian-lu [g. 

He was with his father in Peking when the latter 
was made president of the Board of Revenue in 
1633. There he was initiated into current poli- 
tics and earned fame as a young literary genius. 
In 1639 he went to Nanking to compete in the 
examinations, but his name was erased from the 
list of successful candidates because of failure to 
observe certain restrictions against the use of 
taboo characters. A brilliant young man of 
good family, he together with Fang I-chih, Ch'6n 
Ch6n-hui, and Mao Hsiang [gg. v.] came to be 
known as the * ^Four Esquires'^ ( . When 
he returned to his native place in 1640 he or- 
ganized the Hstieh-yuan she as a branch 

of the politico-literary society called the Fu-sh6 
When the forces of Li Tzfi-ch'6ng [g. v.] 
ravaged his native province in 1642 his father 
was given authority to suppress the rebels. But 
unwilling to employ the drastic measures sug- 
gested by his son, he failed to cope with the situa- 
tion and moved the entire family to the south of 
the afflicted area. When Juan Ta-ch'6ng [g. v.] 
came into power in the government which Prince 
Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) headed in Nanking 
in 1644, he initiated a wholesale arrest of the Fu- 
sh6 members but Hou Fang-yii managed to es- 
cape to Yangchow where he took refuge in the 
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military quarters of Kao Chieh [g* v.]. When 
the Manchn forces crossed the Yangtse Bilker 
in 1645 his family resettled in his native Shang- 
ch^iu. He competed again in the Honan pro- 
vincial examination of 1651 , but was nnsnceess- 
fill, and died three and a half years later at the 
early age of thirty-seven. 

One of the best known, essayists; of Ms time, 
Hou Fang-yii , revived , the style' .of Han Yti 
(see under .Mao Chin)' of the T%ng and of Ou- 
yang Hsiii (see under ,Shao C,Mn-han) of the Sung, 
dynasties. A younger contemporary, Sung, Lao 
[g.. r.], had Hou Pang-yu^'collected essays: printed 
with those of Wang Wan and Wei Hsi [gg. u;.], 
and the trio came to be known as the 'Three 
Masters of the' Early Chhng Period” 

These essays, entitled 

Chua?ig-hup-fang win-chi j in 10 cAwan, were first 
printed ' in ,1656.- ,.Hou^s collected verse,. IS® 
fang shih-chi, in 6 chuan, was 
printed by Sung Lao a little later. Hou Pang- 
yu had a good knowledge of music and was 
deeply interested in dramatics. Tie owned, after 
the manner of well-to-do contemporaries, a group 
of boy actors who were said to be among the best 
trained of their day. : The names of Hou Fang- 
yii and his mistress, Li Hsiang-chun 
appear as the hero and heroine of the famous 
drama known as T^ao-hm shan (see under KMng 
vShang-j^n). His second brother, Hou Fang- 
hsia became a chin-ahih in 1646 in 

the first examination which the Ching dynasty 
conducted in the traditional Chinese style. 


[i/489/4b; 3/42S/14a; 4/i36/2b; 20/1/00 (por- 
trait); Nten-p‘u by a 5th generation de- 
scendant, Hou Hstin appears in Chuang-hui 

Vang chi; Shang-cIVni-ksien chih (1885) 0/3 lb.] 

Tu Lien-chI: 

HOU TMng-tscMg (T. H. MM 

1591-1645, Aug. 25, official and martyr to the 
Ming cause, was a native of Chia-ting, Kiangsu. 
A chin-shih of 1625, he served in various posts in 
Kiangsi and Chekiang and was commended as 
one of the five best local administrators in the 
empire. He was associated with the Fu-siid 
^it, politico-literary party, of which his 
younger brother, Hou Ch'i-tseng was a 

member. In 1644 he was appointed vice-gover- 
nor of Peking but before he assumed office the 
city fell. When the Ming Prince of Fu (see Chii 
Yu-sung) assigned him a post he pleaded illness 
and retired to his native Chia-ting. At this time 
the turncoat general, Li Ch'^ng-tung [g. v.], was 


Hsiang 

stationed at Wusung and oppressing the people. 
The latter chose Hou TMng-tsSng as their leader 
and prepared to hold Chia-ting against the gov- 
ernment forces. Cooperating with Huang ChMn- 
yfieh |g. 4?.], Hou defeated Li in two ' engage- 
ments, but on August 25, 1645, after the wails 
had been washed away by a flood, the Ghing 
forces entered the city and started the first of 
the three wholesale massacres of the district in 
that year, known as Chia-ting san4‘u 

Hou TMng-ts^ng threw himself into the pool 
behind. , the' family, ancestral' hall, but .before he 
was dead ' soldiers , dragged him ' out, decapitated 
Mm, and exposed liis head. on the city wail. 

, .,. . The Ming, Prince of T^ang (see.Chu Yt-cMen) 
gave' him the posthumous 'rank of . president of . 
the Board of War; in 1722 the district built a 
'hall in, honor, of , Mm,, his brother and ,his father; 
and in 1,776, he' was given the group name .Chung- 
chieh He left a commentary on the 

Classic of '.Changes, entitled I-ehieh,- 4 

chuan, and a collection of prose C^M) m 40 
chumi. His literary ' collection, entitled 

Jing4 Vang chi 2 chiian, was printed in 
the collectanea, ChHen-¥tm cMng-chH chi (see 
under, Huang Tao-chou). 


[M.277/16a; Chia-ting-hsien chih (1882) 17/6a, 
2/25b; M.59/46/19a; Nan-cMang 

i-shih 25/1 a; Chia-iing-hsim 

i-yu chi-shih, in Mk^ Tung-shih Xl„' la; 
Ming-cki nan-Heh 9/15a.] 

Eab'l Swishee 

HOWQUA. See under Wu Ch^ing-yileh. 
HSI-tsung. Temple name of CIm Yu-chiao. 

HSIANG Jung (T. ^M), d. Aug. 9, 1856, 

age 56 (sui), general, was a native of Ta-ning, 
Szechwan, but made his residence in Ku-ytian, 
Kansu. Enlisting in the local garrison, he was 
soon made a sergeant and took part in 1813 in 
the quelling of the rebellion at Hua-hsien, Honan 
(see under Na-yen-ch^6ng). In 1826-28 he took 
part as a captain in a campaign against the 
Mohammedan uprising in Chinese Turkestan 
(see under Ch^ang-Iing). Appointed a major in 
1832, he was transferred to Chihli in the follow- 
ing year and, after various promotions, served 
in that province as brigade-general in command 
of a garrison at Ch6ng-tmg (1842-43) and then 
at TMng-choii and Yung-pffng (1843-47). In 
1847 he was Vi-tu or provincial commander-in- 
chief of Szechwan and three years later was 
transferred to Hunan. 
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, In . July ^1850 tiie Talpkg.,tebe!ib^^^ initiated 
.by Hung'Hsra-clikan [f broke out at Chiii- 
tlen tskn in the district of Euei-p'ing, Kwangsi. 
As the governor .of .Kwangsi had failed to check 
the uprising Hsiang Jung was transferred to that 
province as commander-in-cMef to suppress the 
insurgents, but his efforts were likewise unsuc- 
cessful. By 1851 the rebels had extended their 
activities ■ from Kuei-phng to the neighboring 
districts of Kuei-hsien, Wu-hstian and Hsiang- 
choii. ^ ■ 

Aware of the danger of the uprising and the 
weakness of the government forces, the Emperor 
appointed Grand Secretary Sai-shang-a (see 
under Chkng-chh) Imperial Commissioner in 
charge of military affairs in Kwangsi, with Wu- 
lan-t^ai (T. posthumous name' 

TO, d. 1852) as assistant commander. Their 
army, consisting of bannermen and the militia 
from Hunan and Szecliwan, made a general ad- 
vance on the Taipingsin Hsiang-chouand harried 
them in several engagements. But on Septem- 
ber 25, 1851, the rebels fled to Yung-an-chou, 
Kwangsi and organized their own government. 
Before long the imperial forces besieged Yung- 
an-chou, but owing to differences of opinion be- 
tween Hsiang Jung, Wu-lan-t^ai and other 
generals over military tactics, and because of 
faulty cooperation, the Taipings were able, one 
rainy night (April 6, 1852), to escape the siege 
of Yung-an-chou and proceed first to Kuei-lin, 
then capital of Kwangsi (April 18), and later to 
Chkan-chou (June 3). From Chkan-chou they 
advanced to Yimg-clioii in Hunan (June 9), 
thence to Tao-chou, Ch6n-chou and Changsha, 
capital of Hunan, which city they attacked in 
vain from September 11 to November 30 (1852), 
when they abandoned the siege and went north- 
ward to Yochow. For failing to stem the tide, 
Sai-shang-a was dismissed and Hsiang Jung was 
deprived of his rank. 

Nevertheless Hsiang Jung persistently pur- 
sued the rebels from Kwangsi to Hunan and on 
to Hupeh whose capital, Wuchang, fell into the 
insurgent's hands on January 12, 1853. Hsiang 
and other generals fought day and night to re- 
cover Wuchang which the enemy finally re- 
linquished on February 9. For thus doggedly 
chasing the rebels Hsiang Jung had his rank 
restored to him and he was appointed Imperial 
Commissioner in place of Sai-shang-a. But soon 
thereafter (February 18) the Taipings took 
Kiukiang and thence sailed rapidly down the 
Yangtze and captured Nanking (March 19-21) 


Hsiang 

which' was made the capital of the ‘T^ai-p*ing 
Tlen-kuo^^ or Heavenly Kingdom of Peace. 

About ten days after the fail of Nanking 
Hsiang Jung reached that city and stationed his 
large force not far from the walls — at Hsiao- 
ling wei the tomb of' the first Ming 

emperor. His quarters came to be called the 
Great Camp of Kiangnan (il^:^^) and those 
of another army of considerable strength, which 
had concentrated at Yangchow, were known as 
the Great Camp of Kiangpei (see under Te- 
hsing-a). Thereupon the Taipings sent an ex- 
pedition to North China (see under S^ng-ko-lin- 
ch%) and another to South China in order 
to shake the rear of Hsiang Jung^s position. 
Hsiang’s troops, consisting of his own regulars 
and militia from several provinces, advanced on 
Nanking from the east, the south, and the north 
(a large contemporary wall map in the Library 
of Congress shows pictorially the disposition of 
the forces). Yet despite frequent engagements 
outside the walls, none of his efforts were con- 
clusive. He sent a detachment to frustrate the 
enemy’s advance on Soochow and Ch^ang-chou, 
and dispatched a brigade to Wu-hu to repulse a 
rebel attack on his rear. In 1854 his defensive 
tactics near Nanking were particularly effective, 
and by 1855 Hsiang was in a favorable position. 
His forces had conquered Wu-hu and repulsed a 
furious attack on his camp. 

But unfortunately in 1856 Hsiang Jung met a 
decisive defeat. It "was the plan of the Taipings 
to divide his forces by making an assault on 
Ning-kuo in Anhwei and on Chinkiang in 
Kiangsu. Hsiang fell into their plot by sending 
relief expeditions to these cities. Taking ad- 
vantage of Hsiang’s weakness, the Taiping strate- 
gist, Yang Hsiu-chhng [q, y.], aided by the com- 
bined forces of Shih Ta-k^ai, Ch'6n Yli-ch^^ng 
[qq, «;.] and others, made a general attack on the 
Great Camp outside Nanking. Theirs was a 
smashing blow which divided the imperalists and 
compelled a general retreat to Tan-yang. At 
this critical moment, according to the Taiping 
leader, Li Hsiu-ch'6ng [g. t;.], Hsiang Jung com- 
mitted Suicide. The government accounts, how- 
ever, state that Hsiang died of disappointment, 
vexation, and illness. He was canonized as 
Chung-wu and was posthumously given 

the hereditary rank of ChHng><,Ne tu-yil of the 
first class. 

After the death of Hsiang Jung, Ho-chkn 
(T. d. 1860) succeeded him as im- 

perial commissioner and Chang Kuo-liang 

(T. MS, original ming d. May 
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1860, age 38 sui) became assistant commander. 
Ho-ch‘un was a Manchu general who, as a minor 
officer, followed Hsiang Jung to Kwangsi in 
1851. He participated in many battles and was 
promoted to the post of t%4u in 1853. Chang 
Kuo4iang was a native either of Kao-yao or of 
Hua-hsien, Hwangtung. .He was at one time a- 
bandit chief but he surrendered to the imperial- 
ists in 1849. Thereafter he usually fought in 
the vanguard of Hsiang Jung’s troops and was 
given the title of fi4u (1856). 

Before Ho-chffin assumed responsibility Chang 
Kuo-liang quickly restored the morale of the 
defeated imperialists. The triumph of the Tai- 
pings over the Great Camp near Nanking was 
followed by a series of murders among the rebels 
themselves (see under Hung Hsiu-chffian) — and 
this fact the Ch%g forces soon turned to their 
advantage. Chti-jung was taken on July 16, 
1857, and Chinkiang on December 27, the latter 
city having fallen to the Taipings on March 31, 
1853. Ho-chffin was rewarded with the double- 
eyed peacock feather and Chang Kuo-liang with 
the minor hereditary rank of ChH4vryu» 

In April 1858 the Great Camp of Kiangnan 
regained its strength and the imperialists be- 
sieged Nanking by digging a deep and long 
trench. But the Great Camp of Kiangpei at 
Yangchow, which had withstood the Taipings in 
that area for many years, was routed (Septem- 
ber 26, 1858). Yangchow itself fell to the in- 
surgents on October 9. Chang Kuo-liang hur- 
ried to the rescue, retook Yangchow on October 
21 and I-ch^ng on the following day. As a 
reward for his merit, he was transferred to the 
post of H4u of Kiangnan and was given the 
hereditary rank of Ch'ing-ch'i tu-yu of the third 
class. But in 1859 the government troops were 
defeated at Pukow across the river from Nanking. 
For this neglect both Ho and Chang were pun- 
ished. In 1860 their forces were weakened by 
the separation of a contingent sent to the aid of 
Chekiang, and the soldiers who remained were 
reluctant to fight, owing to the reduction of their 
pay and allowance by Ho-ch'un and to Chang’s 
alleged partiality to fellow-provincials in his 
army. For these and other reasons they could 
not withstand the continuous assault of the 
Taipings. After some resistance they were 
driven to Tan-yang, where they were again sur- 
rounded. Here Chang died by drowning (May 
1860) while crossing a stream. Ho was wounded 
and died at Ch*ang-chou soon after. Ho-ch^un 
was canonized as Chung-chuang and was 
rewarded with the hereditary rank of Ck^irtvryu 


md YUn-ch^yilj equivalent to a baron of the 
second ■ class. ' Chang Kuo-liang was canonized 
as Chung-wu and was granted the title of 
Grand Guardian of , the Heir Apparent (1860) 
and the hereditary rank of a baron of the first 
class (1864). 

Chang Kuo-liang was one of the most valiant 
generals of the imperial troops. He was re- 
sponsible for most of Hsiang Jung’s victories, 
performed most of the duties belonging to Ho- 
ch'un, and contributed much to the success of 
the Great Camp, of Kiangnan by harassing the 
Taipings for eight years (1853-60). After his 
death the so-called Great Camp was dispersed, 
and Kiangsu and Chekiang and part of Fukien 
were devastated by the Taipings. After May 
1860 no government troops advanced on Nanking 
until June 1862 when Ts5ng Kuo-ch^iian [q. v.] 
commenced his stubborn siege and gained the 
final victory. 


[1/407/la; 2/43/46b, 44/13b, 23b; 5/50/19a, 66/ia; 
8/13 Jb /4, 7; I-hsin [g. i?.], Chiao-pHng Yileh-fei 
fang4uek; Esiang-chun chih and Hsiang-chun chi 
(see bibl. under Ts^ng Kuo-fan); Li Hsiu-ch‘4ng 
[q. t?.], Li Hsiu-ch^^ng Kung-chuang; Ta-ning 
hsien-cMh (1885); 

IE in Hsfao-s/fcwo yiieh-pao vol. VIII, 

No. 1-3 (1917) ; Tso Shun-sh5ng, Chung-kuo chin^ 
pai-nien shih tzti4iao hsU-^pien (see under Li 
Hsiu-ch^^ng) ; Ch'4n Chfing-nien 

Chang Chung-wu shth4u, 4 chuan (1906).] 

TiiNG Ssu-YU 

HSIAO Ch^i-chiang HiJcCi: (T.|#jl|), d, June 
16, 1860, was a native of Hsiang-hsiang, Hunan. 
In 1853 he joined the “Hunan Braves” (see under 
Ts5ng Kuo-fan) against the Taiping rebels and 
participated in the campaign to recover Yochow 
and Wuchang (1854) . He became commander of 
a battalion (1855) and fought bravely in Hunan 
and Kiangsi under the direct command of Liu 
Ch*ang-yu [q, v.]. As a re'ward for his part in 
taking the important cities of Yiian-chou and 
Lin-chiang in Kiangsi, he was promoted to the 
post of an intendant and to the rank of a pro- 
vincial judge (1858). 

Shih Ta-k%i [g, i>.] was in 1858 holding a large 
part of Kiangsi, and Hsiao Ch^i-chiang and other 
generals fought desperately against him. When- 
ever a city was retaken Hsiao usually called back 
the refugees, built up the defenses, and organized 
a militia. The troops under his control were 
known for maintaining good order, and for not 
disturbing the populace. For this reason the 
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people of Kiangsi were glad to co-operate with 
him ill driving Shih Ta-k^i from the province 
into Hunan and finally to Szechwan where Shih 
was executed.' The eventual success of Hsiao 
and others in dislodging Shih was doubtless an 
important step tmvard the suppression of the 
Rebellion. 

In 1859 Shih Ta-k^ai invaded south Hunan, 
and furiously attacked Pao-chfing with a large 
force. Hsiao Ch'i-chiang and other generals 
were ordered to the relief of the city. When the 
siege of the city was raised (July 28) Hsiao was 
entrusted with the pursuit of Shih Ta-k^ai to 
Kwangsi ivhere furious battles were fought to 
save Kweilin, the capital of the province, from 
seizure by the enemy. Hsiao was then sum- 
moned back to Hsiang-t^an, Hunan, Mean- 
while Shih Ta-k‘ai marched from Kweichow to 
Szechwan, and Hsiao was dispatched to the latter 
province to combat his old enemy. He arrived 
in Szechwan in the spring of 1860 but before long 
died of illness. He was granted the title of a 
provincial governor and the posthumous name, 
Chuang-kuo 


[1/438/la; 2/65/45a; 5/36/14a; 8/19 Jt/la.] 

T-^ng Ssfj-yu 

HSIAO-chhn Hsien Hiiang-hou 
nee Yehe Nara (Yehonala) Nov. 29, 

1835-1908, Nov. 15, is referred to in these 
biographies as Empress Hsiao-ch‘in, but was also 
known by her title, as Tz‘1i-hsi Huang-t^ai-hou 
or by her residence as Hsi T'ai- 
hou In Western works she is generally 

known as the Empress Dowager or 'The Old 
Buddha”, the latter a translation of the Chinese 
term, "Lao Fo-yeh” In the Palace she 

was sometimes referred to as "Lao Tsu-tsung” 
or "\^enerable Ancestor”, in reference to 
her position in later life as head of the Imperial 
Family. Her own family belonged to the Man- 
chii Bordered Blue Banner. Her father, Hui- 
cheng MM (posthumous name was a 

clerk ill the Board of Civil Office, at least during 
the years 1836 to 1837. He later rose to be in- 
tendant of tlie Circuit of Southern Anhwei (Hui- 
Ning-Chuh-T'ai Tao but was 

cashiered in 1853 for leaving his post in the face 
of the advancing Taiping forces. He seems to 
have died soon after. 

In 1851 Empress Hsiao-ch'in, then seventeen 
sm, was selected to enter the Palace as a low 
ranking concubine of Emperor W^n-tsung (i.e., 
I-chu, q, V,). Her status was raised in 1854, 


and again in 1856 when she gave birth to a son, 
Tsai-ch'un [q. and was made a second class 
concubine with the title, I Fei Since her 

son was the only heir of Emperor W^n-tsung, 
and therefore destined to succeed to the throne, 
her position in the Palace w^as greatly strength- 
ened. In later years she confided to Ch'ti Hung- 
chi (see under Sun Chia-nai) that she learned 
about affairs of state from Emperor Wen-tsung 
who let her classify his memorials for him. In 
1860, when the British and French allies ad- 
vanced on Peking she and the child, then five sui, 
accompanied the Emperor to Jehol. On August 
21, 1861, the day before the Emperor died, the 
child was proclaimed Heir Apparent. During 
his minority affairs of state were entrusted, ac- 
cording to his father^s will, to a regency com- 
posed of eight men, including four adjutant gen- 
erals, and four Grand Councilors, then in Jehol 
(see under Su-shun). In issuing decrees, how- 
ever, the eight regents were to obtain the consent 
of the Dowager Empresses, namely, the child 
emperor's mother, and the senior consort, Em- 
press Hsiao-chen {nee Niuhuru 

1837“1881), also kno^fn as TzTi-an 
Huang T'ai-hou, or Tung C^) T'ai-hou. 
Before his death the Emperor is said to have en- 
trusted to Hsiao-chen a seal bearing the charac- 
ters Yil^shang mn to be impressed at the 
beginning of every edict issued by the regency. 
To Tsai-ch'un, in whose name the edicts would 
be issued, was given a seal bearing the characters 
T'ung4ao-t'ang to be impressed at the 

close of each edict. But as the child was still in 
his minority this seal was entrusted to his mother. 
Hence without her consent to use the seal no 
edict could be issued or recognized as authentic. 

One of the first edicts issued by the regency 
from Jehol, in the name of the child Emperor 
(Mu-tsung), raised both Hsiao-chen and Hsiao- 
ch'in to the rank of Huang-t'ai-hou, or Dowager 
Empresses— the former with the designation Mu 
Hou "Empress Mother”, the latter with 

the designation, Sh^ng Mu H*® "Saintly 
Mother”. Another edict ordered I-hsin {q. t?.], 
half-brother of the deceased Emperor, to look 
after affairs in Peking — the Allied Forces having 
by then departed and foreign ministers having 
taken up residence there. Early in September 
1861 I-hsin went to Jehol, with Kuei-liang and 
W^n-hsiang [gg. v.], to persuade the Court to 
return to Peking and perhaps also to find out how 
the regency was functioning. What took place 
at the conference is not known, but in view of 
subsequent events the visit foreshadowed a series 
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of acts which led to the overthrow of the 
regency. 

About this time a censor memorialized, recom- 
mending that Empress Hsiao-chM should be- 
come regent to rule with the assistance not only 
of the eight men then in power but with the help 
of one or two princes closely related by blood to 
the deceased emperor. On September 14, 1861 
the eight co-regents drafted a decree rebuking the 
censor and reminding him that precedents of the 
dynasty forbade the elevation of an empress to 
supreme control of the Empire. The Dowager 
Empresses, of course, disapproved this draft de- 
cree, and for some time refused to impress their 
seals upon it; but the co-regents forced them to 
do so by holding up all matters of state until it 
was issued. The Dowager Empresses sum- 
moned I-huan [q. n;.], husband of Hsiao-chhn^s 
sister, to an audience at Jehoi, but the co- 
regents refused to report his arrival, compelling 
him to wait outside the Palace, though he had 
come all the way from Peking. Finally, with the 
help of a eunuch, I-huan obtained the audience 
at which it seems a plan was drafted for the 
removal of the eight co-regents. The necessary 
military support came from General Sh6ng-pao 
(see under Lin Feng-hsiang) who on September 17 
or 18 published a memorial denouncing the eight 
co-regents. Soon after, a date was set for the 
return of the Court to Peking and also for the 
transfer of Emperor W^n-tsung^s remains to that 
city. The Court left Jehoi on October 26 and 
entered the capital five days later. Imme- 
diately a decree was issued blaming the regents 
for having brought on the calamitous war with 
the Allied Forces in 1860; for having wrongly 
counselled Emperor Wen-tsung to remain at 
Jehoi, and so contributing to his death; and for 
having forced the Empresses to issue the edict 
condemning the above-mentioned censor. Seven 
regents who had returned to Peking were ar- 
rested by I-hsin, and the eighth, Su-shun [g. v.], 
who was escorting the deceased emperor^s coffin, 
was arrested north of Peking by a detachment of 
cavalry under I-huan. On November 8, Su- 
shun was beheaded and the other seven regents 
were punished (see under Su-shun). The 
Dowager Empresses, Hsiao-chen and Hsiao- 
ch'in, formed a joint regency, known as Ch^ui- 
lien Ving-cMng (^'Listening from be- 

hind Screens to Eeports on Governmental Af- 
fairs”)* I-hsin was made Prince Counselor (^ 
iKi) to advise the regents on all state affairs. 
At this time Hsiao-chhn had very little power, 
but was included in the regency, probably be- 
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cause her knowledge of written Chinese was 
useful to the senior Dowager Empress. 

I-hsin was deprived of his special status in 
1865, and thereafter the regency of the Dowager 
Empresses increased in power. By entrusting 
military powers to such able Chinese as Tseng 
Kuo-fan, Li Hung-chang and Tso Tsung-t^ang 
[qq. the campaigns against the Taipings and 
other rebels were carried to a victorious con- 
clusion. The Taiping Rebellion was crushed in 
1864, the bandits of the northern provinces were 
pacified in 1868 (see under Seng-ko-Iin-ch'in), 
and the Muslim uprising in Yunnan and Kwei- 
chow was put down in 1873 (see under Ts'en 
Yii-ying). International affairs were entrusted 
to I-hsin, Wen-hsiang and other members of the 
Tsung-li Yamen (see under I-hsin) . The gradual 
Westernization of China began at this time with 
the establishment of schools of foreign languages 
at Canton, Shanghai and Peking; the opening of 
a Navy Yard at Foochow; the creation of ar- 
senals at Shanghai, Nanking and other cities; 
and the formation of a modern Customs Service, 
with the help of foreign experts. The Russian 
occupation of Hi in 1870 (see under Tso Tsung- 
t^ang and Ch^ung-hou) and the Japanese inva- 
sion of Formosa in 1874 (see under Shen Pao- 
chen) were events that strained relations with 
foreign countries, but in general the successes 
of the regency caused the T'ung chih reign- 
period to be known in history as one of national 
revival (*t*-K). 

As Empress Hsiao-chen was neither able nor 
ambitious, Empress Hsiao-chfin gradually as- 
sumed more responsibility in appointing officials 
to important posts and in determining national 
policies. She won the loyalty of these officials 
and through them controlled the state. Inside 
the Palace she ruled through her favorite 
eunuchs. The execution of her chief eunuch, 
An Te-hai, in 1869 (see under Ting Pao-ch6n), 
was a set-back to her authority, and she sus- 
pected I-hsin and Hsiao-chen of plotting his 
downfall and death. She is said to have turned 
against Hsiao-chen for alienating the affections 
of Tsai-ch^un and for siding with the latter in his 
choice of a wife. Being his mother, Hsiao-ch'in 
naturally regarded the selection of a daughter- 
in-law as her own prerogative. After Tsai- 
ch^un's marriage to Empress Hsiao-ch6 (see 
under Tsai-chhm) in 1872 and the termination of 
the regency in 1873, he was still bound by the 
rules of filial piety to obey his mother, with the 
result that her control over state affairs con- 
tinued almost unabated. Rumors arose that 
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she thwarted him in his companionship with his brought from I-huan's home to the Palace, 
wife, that she encouraged him in various ex- Although it was midnight, the proper imperial 
cesses, and that from these excesses he finally costumes for the child-emperor were promptly 
died. Some biographers aver that the immediate produced, indicating that the decision had been 
cause of Ms death was a shock received one day made some time previously. The child, later 
when his mother in anger unexpectedly appeared 'known ' as Emperor TMsung, , was escorts 
as he was talking confidentially with ' his wife. . through the streets by the soldiers under Jung-lu 
Since reports of this nature are manifestly diffi- [g, v.] and entered the Palace early in the morning 
cult to confirm we are left with the official state- of the following day. ' He became Emperor; with 
ment that he died of smallpox (January 12, the reign-title, Kuang-hsii (see under Tsai-Pien), 
1875 ). He left no heir. ■ . meaning “Glorious SuccessioM^, and. The ■ two 

On December 18 , 1874 , because of Tsai-chffin^s Dowager Empresses again became co-regents, 
illness, the Dowager Empresses again became A few courtiers ventured to object to the choice, 
regents. On the afternoon of his death Empress on the ground that Tsai-chffin was thus left 
Hsiao-ch^in, having made certain that troops without an heir, but Empress Hsiao-ch% soon 
favorable to her were in complete control of the took steps to silence such criticism by issuing an 
city, called, with Empress Hsiao-ch^n’s nominal edict, promising that as soon as Emperor T5- 
consent, a meeting of the Princes, Grand Coun- tsung had a male heir that son would become the 
ciiors, Ministers of the Household, and Tutors adopted son of Tsai-chhm, and would continue 
and Secretaries of the deceased Emperor, his line. Opposition, nevertheless, continued, 
Though the Empresses presided jointly, it was and when four years later Wu K‘o-tu [g. v.] 
Hsiao-chhn who assumed the leadership and committed suicide near Tsai-chffin^s grave, so 
opened the conference by asking the group great was the storm aroused that Hsiao-chhn 
whether or not a return to rule by €h^ui4ien was forced to re-affirm her solemn promise that 
ting-cMng was desirable. Noting no obstinate the deceased Emperor would not be left without 
objections, she declared herself opposed to the heirs to worship at his tomb, 
placing of a mature person on the tlirone, and in In April 1880 Empress Hsiao-ch^in became ill, 
favor of selecting a child amenable to education, and Empress Hsiao-chen acted as sole regent for 
for the duties that would later be his. She then about a year. On April 7, 1881 Hsiao-ch^n 
informed the Assembly that she and Empress died suddenly, after only a day^s illness. Eu- 
Hsiao-chen had already agreed upon the three- mors spread that she had been poisoned by 
year-old child, Tsai-tfien [g. eldest son of I- Hsiao-chfin, but the real cause of her death will 
huan, as their choice. The announcement came probably never be known. In deference to her 
as a surprise to all present— even to I-huan, the more able and far more aggressive co-regent, 
father of the child in question. It was a flagrant Hsiao-chen had gradually relinquished much of 
violation of the dynastic law of succession which the power which as wife and Empress of Emperor 
provided that in case of adoption the one chosen Wen-tsung were rightfully hers, and now her 
should belong to the next generation below the life, too, was forfeited. Left as sole regent, 
deceased, in order not to throw into confusion Empress Hsiao-chhn at once took steps to con- 

the relative positions of the Imperial Family solidate her authority. Long dissatisfied with 

group. If, however, she had chosen, as the regu- I-hsin, probably because of his hand in the execu- 
lations required, a nephew of the deceased, she cution of An Te-hai, she finally displaced him 

would have been compelled to yield her position in 1884. Taking advantage of the attack of 

as Empress Dowager to Empress Hsiao-cbe certain irresponsible censors upon him for his 
whom she disliked and had treated with cruelty, conciliatory attitude toward France over the 
and from whom she would have every reason to question of Annam, she had him deprived of ail 
fear reprisals if placed under her authority, his posts and cleverly divided his offices among 
Empress Hsiao-che, on the other hand, under- the following Princes: I-huan, father of the 
stood clearly the precariousness of her position Emperor, was ordered to be consulted on all 
under the new arrangement. Seeing no hope national affairs; Prince Chfing (I-kffiang, see 

for herself, or (as some sources maintain) for her under Yung-lin) was entrusted with affairs at 

unborn child, she committed suicide (see under the Tsung-li Yamen; and Prince Li (Shih-to, see 
Tsai-ch'un). under Chao-lien) was placed in charge of the 

As soon as the Council agreed to the adoption Grand Council. Control of affairs inside the 

of Tsai-riien, Hsiao-ch'in ordered the child to be Palace was placed in the hands of several 
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eunuchs. For advice on matters outside the 
capital she relied chiefly on the seasoned states- 
man, Li Hung-chang, When the Office of Naval 
Affairs was established in 1885 it was entrusted 
to I-huan and Li Hung-chang, with two assist- 
.ants.^- 

In 1886 I-huan inspected the new navy, ac- 
companied — be it noted — by Hsiao-ch^in^s fa- 
vorite eunuch, Li Lien-ying (d. 1911). ' 

In the course of the tour a censor reprimanded 
the eunuch for insolence, and warned of the 
dangers of eunuch rule, but I-huan defended the 
culprit, and the censor was degraded. In the 
same year I-huan led the courtiers in entreating 
the Empress to continue her regency and not to 
transfer the government to Emperor T4-tsung 
as previously promised. After a proper show of 
reluctance, the Empress consented and ruled as 
regent for two years longer. Finally, on March 
4, 1889, six days after the Emperor had married 
her niece, a daughter of Kuei-hsiang (see under 
I-tsung), she relinquished nominal control, doubt- 
less, however, counting on her niece to help 
direct the Emperor, or at least to report matters 
to her. 

Thereupon Empress Hsiao-ch‘in retired to the 
Summer Palace northwest of Peking, known as 
I Ho Yiian or Wan Shou Shan 

In the years 1886-91 this Palace was 
reconstructed from an old imperial garden, 
Ch‘ing-i Yuan which had been partially 

destroyed by the British and French forces in 
1860. The rebuilding was financed by funds 
intended for the construction of a navy (see 
under I-huan). Though a masterpiece of land- 
scape gardening, its construction deprived the 
country of a much-needed navy. At this retreat 
the Empress Dowager each year inspected the 
troops on parade- But the expense for building 
and maintaining it was enormous, so that aside 
from large drafts on the treasury, she had to 
invent her own sources of revenue. High officials 
paid to her large sums for brief audiences and 
minor officials paid for promotions — the power 
of appointment having never been fully con- 
ceded to the Emperor. In 1894 preparations 
were made for the celebration of Hsiao-ch%'s 
sixtieth birthday, and officials and men of wealth 
were invited to contribute funds for the occasion. 
Officially, at least 1,206,900 taels were received- 
unofficial contributions doubtless being much 
greater. Even the outbreak of the Sino-Jap- 
anese War did not prevent the preparations from 
going on, but when reports of continual defeats 
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. came to Peking Empress Hslao-ch^in, reluctantly 
cancelled the event. 

■ During the' next, four years friction' between 

■ the Empress Dowager ' and ' Emperor Te-tsung 

■ increased. Under the tutorship of Weng T^ung- 

ho t?.]— which was abolished, however, by 

Hsiao-chin' after 1896— and later with the en- 
couragement of K'ang Yu-wei (see under T^an 
Ssh-t'ung) and others, the emperor became con- 
vinced of the necessity of specific reform measures 
which, by the summer of 1898, he was eager to 
put into effect. But actual power was still in 
the hands of conservative officials who, fearful 
of losing their posts, rallied to the support of 
the Empress Dowager, She, too, was fully aware 
of the danger to her power should the Emperor 
succeed in carrying out Ms plans, and so imme- 
diately took steps to maneuver her supporters 
into key positions. The loyal Jung-lu was made 
governor-general of Chihli in command of the 
best trained and best equipped troops of the 
day. On June 15, 1898 W^ng was ordered to 
retire and thus the Emperor was deprived of the 
last person who might have effected a reconcilia- 
tion between the two factions. The only great 
official with military power whom the reformers 
believed they could hold to their side was Yuan 
Shih-k^ai (see under Yuan Chia-san) but in the 
end he betrayed them by revealing the plans to 
the Empress Dowager. On September 22 the 
latter summoned the Emperor to her presence 
and ordered him placed in confinement. Once 
more she assumed full powers as regent, keeping 
at her side all the reactionary and corrupt officials 
and eunuchs who certainly would have been 
removed if the reform movement of that sum- 
mer had succeeded. Six of the leading reformers 
were executed, others found refuge in foreign 
countries, and the rest were cashiered (see under 
T‘an Ssh-tMng). Although Hsiao-ch^in and her 
followers thus completely wrecked the Emperor^s 
projected reforms they were unsuccessful in their 
plan to dethrone him. Early in 1900 PM-chun, 
son of Tsai-i (for both see under I-tsung), was 
made Heir Apparent as a preliminary step to 
dethronement. Congratulations to Tsai-i from 
the foreign mmisters were then in order, but 
when these were not forthcoming his pride was 
piqued and from then on he lent his hand to 
anti-foreign activities. 

Late in 1899 the secret society known as J-Ao 
ch'uan (see under Jung-lu), or Boxers, became 
active in Shantung province, but when Yiiaii 
Shih-k^ai was made governor the agitators were 
driven to Chihli and Shansi, and by May 1900 
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anti-foreign riots and the destruction of churches 
became ominous in those provinces. By June, 
with the connivance of Tsai-i and other high 
officials, the Boxers entered Peking and on the 
11th of that month unruly Kansu soldiers, who 
earlier had been brought in to - guard the city, 
killed a secretary of the Japanese Legation. 
The foreign ministers took steps to guard the 
Legation Quarter and asked the assistance of 
their governments for troops. On the 17th the 
Allied Forces took the Taku forts. On the 19th 
the Empress Hsiao-ch^in and Tsai-i overruled 
all opposition, and a manifesto was issued asking 
all foreign envoys to leave Peking within twenty- 
four hours under the escort of Chinese troops. 
On the following day the German Minister, 
Baron von Kettler, was murdered by soldiers 
who had Tsai-i^s orders to kill any foreigner at 
sight. Thus began the siege of the foreign com- 
munities in Peking. One group of 473 foreign 
civilians, some 400 guards, and several thousand 
Chinese converts and servants barricaded them- 
selves inside the Legation Quarter, and a similar 
but smaller group defended itself in the Pei T^ng 
the Catholic Cathedral, in another part of 
the city. Rioters burned and pillaged in many 
places — not even the homes of princes and high 
officials being spared. In Shansi province more 
than a hundred foreigners were killed and many 
others, including Chinese Christians, suffered 
cruelly. That the ravages did not spread to 
central and south China was due chiefly to the 
efforts of intelligent officials like Chang Chih- 
tung, Liu Kffin-i and Li Hung-chang [gg. t;.]. 
On August 14 the Allied Relief Expedition en- 
tered Peking and the siege of the Legations and 
the Cathedral was lifted. 

Very early the next morning the Empress 
Dowager fled from the capital with the Emperor, 
a few officials, and servants. After many de- 
privations the party reached Taiyuan, Shansi, 
on September 10; and Sian, Shensi, on Oc- 
tober 26. On the way a number of edicts were 
issued in the name of the Emperor in which he 
and his officials were made to take the blame for 
the disasters that had overtaken the Empire, 
Thus did Empress Hsiao-ch^in clear herself of 
responsibility and cannily prepare for return to 
power when the time was ripe. The Court re- 
mained at Sian for more than a year, entrusting 
to Li Hung-chang and to I-kffiang the difficult 
task of negotiating with the Powers. There was 
little these representatives could do except to 
agree to the demands incorporated in a protocol 
signed on September 7, 1901. While still at 


Sian the Empress Dowager began to issue de- 
crees — in reply to demands of Liu Kffin-i and 
Chang Chih-tung — looking toward various politi- 
cal and social reforms. Her belated interest in 
these matters may properly be interpreted as 
gestures to win the approval of foreigners and the 
support of the governors. 

On January 7, 1902 the Empress Dowager, the 
Emperor and their entourage returned to Peking. 
Her attitude toward foreigners was now one of 
gratitude for having spared her from deserved 
humiliation and for allowing her to return to 
power. She gave many receptions to foreign 
diplomats and their wives, to missionaries and 
tourists, and soon won many friends by her 
cordial and charming manner. The reforms in 
government which she decreed were now essen- 
tially those which the Emperor had sought in 
1898. The most far-reaching of these was the 
abolition of the old style examinations in 1905; 
others concerned the establishment of modern 
schools and the sending of a few students abroad 
for study, particularly in Japan. A decree was 
issued allowing inter-marriage between Manchus 
and Chinese, but when a Cabinet was formed in 
1906 it was composed of nine bannermen and 
only four Chinese, thus actually very little was 
done to mitigate the growing animosity between 
the two races. 

On November 14, 1908 Emperor T^tsung died, 
and on the following day the Empress Dowager 
who had dominated his entire career, also died. 
Before her death she named as the next emperor, 
Pffi-i (see under Tsai-t^ien), son of Emperor T^- 
tsung^s brother, Tsai-feng (see under I-huan). 
He was to carry on the line of both Mu-tsung and 
T6-tsung, but as he was then only three suiy 
Tsai-feng was appointed Prince Regent, The 
posthumous name, Hsiao-ch'in Hsien Huang- 
hou was given the Empress Dowager, and her 
remains were buried in the Eastern Mausoleum. 
Her tablet was placed in the Imperial Ancestral 
Hall. The close proximity of the deaths of 
Empress Hsiao-ch^in and Emperor T^-tsung 
gave rise to many suspicions as to the manner of 
the latter^s decease. Whether he died a natural 
death, or was murdered, has never been de- 
termined. 

Hsiao-ch'in^s appointment of Tsai-feng as 
regent, and his son as heir to the throne, was not 
made out of consideration for the security of the 
dynasty or the welfare of the Empire. Tsai- 
f^ng was lacking in nearly every quality neces- 
sary to a Prince Regent, as shown by his inability 
to restrain his brothers and other high princes 
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when they forced him to appoint them to high 
positions in the government, irrespective of their 
qualifications. He thus lost the support of many 
able Chinese officials who might ' otherwise have 
come to his aid when the revolution broke out in 
: ; yielded at every point on essen- 

tial matters he had finaUy to yield to the abdica- 
tion of his son and to the extinction of the 
dynasty. 

The career of Empress Hsiao-eh'in in the 
Palace began in 1860 and ended with her death 
in 1908, For thirty-seven of those years she 
ruled the Palace and those nearest her with 
virtually absolute power^ and for eleven years 
she ruled indirectly — a total of forty-eight years. 
Her outstanding endowments were an unquench- 
able ambition, a love of power, a love of money, 
and a physical vitality which almost never failed. 
She knew both the strength and the weaknesses 
of men in high places; tactfully she used their 
talents to carry out great policies, and did not 
scruple to take advantage of their foibles for ends 
both selfish and cruel. She was superstitious, 
but in matters of policy was realistic. Consider- 
ing her limited advantages, she gained a broad 
view of Chinese literature and a good working 
knowledge of the Chinese documentary style. 
She was interested in music and art, and the 
theatre owed much to her patronage. Her callig- 
raphy was better than average and she could also 
paint. After the Boxer turmoil she took suffi- 
cient interest in Western customs and modes of 
social intercourse to appoint, as ladies-in-waiting, 
two daughters of Yu-keng (T. ISM, d. 
1905), one-time minister to Japan (1895-98) 
and to France (1899—1902). These young 
women knew several foreign languages and 
served as interpreters when the Empress Dow- 
ager entertained Western guests. One of them, 
known as ^Trincess” Der Ling, wrote several 
accounts of her experiences in the Palace, giving 
interesting sidelights on the Empress Dowager 
and her Court. 
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of an Empress ,(1938), translated by Ida Pruitt; 
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Fan-t ten lu ts‘ung4u, chuan 2, 3; 
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■ HSIAO-chuang Wen' Huang-hou 
Mar. 28, 1613— 1688, Jan. 27, ■ was a secondary 
consort of Abahai {q. p., later canonized as Em- 
peror T'ai-tsung) and the mother of Fu-Iin [g. p,] 
who ruled under the reign-title, Shun-chih. 
She was a Mongol princess, the daughter of 
Jaisang |g (^) a prince of the Korcin 
Mongols and descendant of a brother of Gheng- 
his Khan. She belonged to the distinguished 
clan of Borjigit Jaisang^s sister, 

Empress Hsiao-tuan [g. v.], was the wife of 
Abahai, their marriage taking place in 1614. 

she came to Abahai in 1625 Empress 
Hsiao-chuang was thirteen sm and twenty years 
his junior. A year later (1626) Abahai ascended 
the throne. In the Mowing ten years she gave 
birth to three of his daughters: the fourth, Yatu 
(Princess Yung-mu 1629-1678); the 
fifth, Atu 1^® (Princess Shu-hui 1632- 
^0^; and the seventh, Princess Tuan-hsien 
mM. (1633-1648). In 1636, when Chinese 
customs were adopted in Abahai's Court, Hsiao- 
chuang was given the title of a secondaiy con- 
sort (Chuang Fei ^$E) and her aunt was made 
Empress. In 1638 Hsiao-chuang gave birth to 
Abahai^s ninth son, Fu-lin. Abahai died in 
1643 and Fu-lin succeeded him. When the Man- 
chu Court moved from Mukden to Peking in 
1644, and Fu-lin, then aged seven (sui), became 
Emperor of China, Hsiao-chuang was made Em- 
press Dowager. After her aunPs death in 1649 
she assumed full control inside the Palace and 
was given in 1651 the title, Empress Dowager 
Chao-sh6ng In the same year 

(1651) she arranged the marriage of Fu-lin with 
her own niece, the daughter of her brother, 
Uk§an (d. 1665). After Fu-lin deposed 

his wife in 1653 Empress Hsiao-chuang arranged 
that he should marry her own grandniece, Em- 
p-ess Hsiao-hui 1641-1718). 

Po^ibly thereafter she and her son were not on 
intimate terms. The decision of Fu-lin to restore 
the power of the eunuchs (see under Asitan) may 
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be explained by his desire to create a strong ele- 
ment inside; the Palace which would offset the 
influence of his mother. Be that as it may, as 
soon as Fu4in died Empress Hsiao-chuang' co- 
operated with several courtiers in reducing the 
power of the eunuchs and executing some of their 
leaders. 

Following the succession to the throne in 1662 
of her grandson, Hslian-yeh (q. v., who ruled 
under the reign-title, K^ang-hsi), Hsiao-chuang 
was given the title, T^ai Huang-t'ai-hou 
"MM (Superior Empress Dowager). She was 
very kind to the young Emperor whose own 
mother died in 1663. In fact she brought him 
up and assisted him a great deal in his education. 
For this she won his life-long gratitude. She 
responded promptly with relief from the royal 
stores in times of calamity, remembered the 
hardships of troops in time of w^ar and sent 
bounties to encourage them during the San-fan 
Rebellion (see under Wu San-kuei) . As Empress 
Dowager she abolished the troublesome custom 
of the ruling house which required the wives of 
the princes to come in turn to the Palace and 
serve the Empress. It is said that she never 
interfered in national affairs, but was always 
consulted by her grandson, Hslian-yeh, on mat- 
ters concerning the Imperial Household. She 
encouraged the Emperor to keep up the vigorous 
pastimes of his people, such as riding, archery, 
and the chase. In 1670 he visited with her the 
Imperial Tombs at Ma-lan-yti (see under Hsiao 
Yung-tsao) and in Mukden; and in 1683 she 
accompanied him to Wu-t'ai-shan in Shansi. 

The Empress Dowager died at the age of 
seventy-five (sm) and was canonized as Hsiao- 
chuang Wen Huang-hou . Her tablet was placed 
in the Imperial Ancestral Temple, and in 1726 
she was interred at Ma-lan yti in a tomb called 
Chao Hsi-iing A rumor gained cur- 

rency in south China that she had actually mar- 
ried her brother-in-law, Dorgon [g. u.], while he 
was regent during her son’s minority. This 
rumor cannot be substantiated, and may have 
been confused with the act for which Dorgon 
was later censured, namely, taking his nephew’s 
wive (see Haoge). Empress Hsiao-chuang’s 
three daughters all married Mongol princes of the 
Borjigit clan. Yatu married her cousin, the son 
of UkSan and nephew of Empress Hsiao-chuang. 
Atu was married twice, the first time in 1643 to a 
son of Enggeder [g. v,]^ but he died within a 
short time. In 1648 she married Septen ^ 


tribe. 


(d. 1668), a prince of the Barin SHc 


[l/220/4b; 1/173/lb; ChHng Ueh-ch^ao Hou-^fei 
chuau’-hao (see under Su-shun) shang 27b; ChHng 
Huang-shih ssii-p‘u (see under Fu-lung-an) 2/5a, 
4/6a; ChHng-ch^u san-ta-'i-an k^ao-shih (see bibl, 
under Fu-Iin).] 

M. Jean Gates 
Fang Chao-ying , ■ 

HSIAO-hsien Huang-hou Empress . 

Hsiao-hsien, 1639-1660, Sept. 23, favorite con- 
sort of Emperor Shih-tsu (i.e. Fu-iin, g. i;.), was 
the daughter of OM (d. 1657) of the Donggo 
clan and the Plain White Banner. Osi took 
part in many campaigns from 1634 to 1650 and 
was rewarded with the hereditary rank of vis- 
count, which was raised to a third class earldom 
in 1656, as a favor to his daughter. His son, 
Fiyanggd [g. was the famous commander 
who in 1696 defeated Gaidan [g. v.] in Mongolia. 

Hsiao-hsien, also known as Tung-o Fei ^ 
(Imperial Secondary Consort of the 
Donggo clan), entered the Palace in 1656 at 
eighteen sm. According to some Jesuit ac- 
counts she had been the “wife of a young Tartar 
Lord”, but Emperor Shih-tsu passionately loved 
her and after her husband’s death took her to be 
his consort (see under Fu-lin). At any rate, 
suddenly in 1656, she became the Emperor’s 
favorite, was given the title of Ksien-fei 
(Virtuous Imperial Consort of the Second Class), 
and a month later was raised to the rank of 
Huang Kuei-fei or Imperial Consort 

of the First Class, a rank next only to that of 
Empress. Shih-tsu had deposed his first Em- 
press, but was barred from deposing a second 
with a view to making Hsiao-hsien Empress, 
owing to the opposition of the Dowager Empress, 
Hsiao-chuang [g. y.], and the officials. But he 
lavished his love on her, and gave her more 
favors than vrere due a woman of her rank. 
Thus late in 1656, or early in 1657, following the 
ceremonies which made her Huang Kuei-fei, 
a general amnesty was proclaimed and her father 
was made an earl. She gave birth to a son on 
November 12, 1657 who died on February 25 of 
the following year. Contrary to practice this 
child was posthumously made a prince of the 
first class, with the title Jung Chfln-wang ^ 
^3E. In the Palace Hsiao-hsien studied 
Chinese and practiced calligraphy, and under the 
influence of the Emperor she also studied Ch^an 
(Zen) Buddhism. When she died the Emperor 
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was greatly moved, and issued a long account of 
her life in which he enumerated her virtues. 
She was posthumously made an Empress and 
was canonized as Hsiao-hsien Huang-hou, Her 
body was borne by high officials to the hillock, 
Ching-shan Jr ill, north of the palace in Peking, 
where elaborate Buddhistic ceremonies were con- 
ducted at enormous cost and where her remains 
were cremated. Certain eunuchs and maids in 
the Palace committed suicide in order that their 
spirits might accompany her. This practice, 
known as h$un4$ang had long been 

abandoned by Chinese rulers, but was retained 
by the Manchus until this time (see under Em- 
press Hsiao-iieh), 

After Empress Hsiao-hsien died the Emperor 
could not control himself for grief, and he him- 
self died four and a half months later. There- 
upon the Dowager Empress and the Manchu 
regents issued an alleged will of the deceased 
Emperor in which he declared himself blame- 
worthy for many things, among them the lavish 
and costly posthumous rites he had accorded the 
Empress Hsiao-hsien. This, however, may have 
been only the opinion of the Dowager Empress. 
Probably in deference to her wishes, too, Empress 
Hsiao-hsien was not given the Emperor’s post- 
humous designation, Chang (see under Fu-lin), 
which was necessary if her name was to be cele- 
brated in the Imperial Ancestral Hall. Despite 
this discrimination, her ashes were deposited in 
the tomb of the Emperor. 

Legends concerning Empress Hsiao-hsien soon 
grew up. According to one, she was in reality a 
Chinese woman, named Tung Po (see under Mao 
Hsiang), popularly known as Tung Hsiao-wan 
who, owing to her beauty, had been abducted 
by Manchu soldiers and sent to the Palace. 
Stories also arose to the effect that the Emperor 
was so grief stricken after her death that he 
became a Buddhist monk, although ceremonies 
were performed as if he had really died. Some 
writers professed to believe that the novel, 
Hung4ou rnttig^ or Dream of the Red Chamber 
(see under Ts^ao Chan), was based on the love 
affair of Hsiao-hsien and the Emperor. But 
enough actual data are now available to prove 
these suppositions groundless. 


[1/220 /8a; ChHng Ueh-ch^ao Hou-f^i chuan hao 
(see under Su-shun) Jz /65a; ChHng Huang-shih 
ssH-p'u (see under Fu-lung-an) 2/9a; Chin Chih- 
chiin [g, t?.], in Sung^ 
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tin ts'ung-shu; mmic^ Hu Shih win-ts^un 
3/185-248; See bibliography under Fu-lin.] 

M. Jean Gates 

HSIAO-kung J6n Hiiang-hou 
1660-1723, June 25, secondary consort of Em- 
peror Sheng-tsii, and mother of his fourth son 
and successor (see under Yin-chen), was the 
daughter of Wei-wu (also written ^;^) 

of the Uya clan, a lieutenant-colonel be- 
longing to the Manchu Plain Yellow Banner. 
In 1679, the year following the birth of Yin-chen, 
she was made secondary consort of the fourth 
rank with the title of T4-pin and in 1682 

after the Emperor’s sixth son, Yin-tso Hffe 
(1680-1685), was born to her, she was raised to 
the third rank with the title of T6-fei 
She was also the mother of his ninth daughter, 
later called Princess W^n-hsien 
(1683-1702), wife of Sunggayan (see under Tffing 
Kuo-wei); of his fourteenth son, Yin-tl [g. v,]; 
and of two of his short-lived daughters. When 
her son Yin-ch6n ascended the throne as Em- 
peror Shih-tsung in 1723, she was made Empress 
Dowager (.^ with the title JM-shou fl 
but died in the same year, age sixty-four (sui). 
She was given posthumously the status of Em- 
press with the title Hsiao-kung J^n Huang-hou, 
and was buried at Ching Ling the tomb of 
Emperor Sh6ng-tsu. 


[l/220/9b; l/m/5b; ChHng lieh-^ch^ao Hou-fei 
chuan-kao (see under Su-shun) shang 89b; ChHng 
Huangshih (see under Fu-lung-an), 

2/llb, 4/12b, 4/13b, 3/13b, 3/15b.] 

M. Jean Gates 

HSIAO-iieh Wu Huang-hou 
1590-1626, Oct. 1, third wife of Nurhaci [g. i;.], 
was the daughter of Mantai (see under Bujantai), 
heile of the Uia Nara tribe of the 

Hfflun nation. Her maiden name was Abahai 
(not to be confused with Emperor 
T^ai-tsung’s name, which also was Abahai). 
In 1601, five years after her father’s death, her 
uncle, Bujantai, sent her to Nurhaci as one of 
the latter’s secondary consorts. She gave birth 
to Nurhaci’s twelfth son, Ajige fo. v,]^ in 1605, 
to his fourteenth son, Dorgon [g. t?.], in 1612, and 
to his fifteenth son, Dodo [g, t?J, in 1614. She 
became Ta Fujin (Chief Wife) about 

1620, after Nurhaei’s second wife was divorced 
and murdered (see under Nurhaci). She ac- 
companied Nurhaci when the latter moved his 
capital from Hetu Ala to Liao-yang in 1621, to 
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Tung-cMng in 1024, and to Mukden in 1625 (see 
under Nurhaci). In September 1626, when Nur- 
haci lay dying' on a boat on his way to Mukden 
he requested her presence. She proceeded imme- 
diately down the Hun-ho and met him on 
the boat. On the afternoon of September 30, 
while still forty li from Mukden, Nurhaci died. 
His body wm hurriedly taken to the' capital that 
same night. Early on the following morning 
his elder sons by other wives told Empress 
Hsiao-lieh that, according to their father^s last 
verbal instructions, she must commit suicide in 
order to serve him after death~a custom known 
as hmn4sang 5^^ still observed by the Man- 
chus early in the seventeenth century. At first 
she demurred, but when the princes insisted she 
attired herself in royal ceremonial robes and 
jewels and, after requesting generous treatment 
for her two young sons, Dorgon and Dodo, took 
her life at the hour of ch‘in (7-9 o'clock in 
the morning). Three years later her remains 
and those of Empress Hsiao-tz'h (see under 
Abahai) were buried in the tomb of Nurhaci, 
about twenty li east of Mukden. 

In the second version of the Shih-lUj or “Veri- 
table Records", of the reign of Nurhaci, completed 
in December 1636 by order of his successor, 
Emperor T^ai-tsung (see under Abahai), Empress 
Hsiao-lieh is described as having been endowed 
with great beauty and cleverness, but possessed 
of a jealous disposition which frequently caused 
Nurhaci displeasure. According to this account, 
Nurhaci feared that after his death she might 
cause trouble to the state; he had instructed his 
older sons that she must die with him, and the 
princes thereupon compelled her to commit 
suicide. The derogatory references to her seem 
rather forced, and evoke a suspicion that the 
writers of the 8hik4ii were trying to conceal 
some facts. 

According to the report of a Korean living in 
Mukden when Nurhaci died, Dorgon was named 
heir to the throne, with Dai§an [g. v,] as regent. 
But after Nurhaci’s death DaiSan supported 
Abahai for the throne. To make sure that 
Dorgon's mother would not raise objections she 
was forced to commit suicide- Another theory 
has it that Nurhaci did not actually designate a 
successor but left instructions that the seven or 
eight princes then in charge of the Eight Banners 
should rule jointly and elect a nominal head from 
one of their number. Since Ajige, Dorgon, and 
Dodo were singled out as entitled to control one 
Banner each after Nurhaci's death, the other 
princes feared that this trio might become too 
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powerful if their mother, Empress Hsiao-iieh, 
were to re-enforce their claims. Hence the four 
older princes, DaiAan, Amin, Manggdltai [qq. 

and Abahai, decided that Hsiao-lieh must 
die. If this theory is correct, she was forced to 
commit suicide, not in accordance with Nur- 
haci's wOl, as the four princes maintained, but 
because they feared her power. Thus the sup- 
posed instructions of Nurhaci were fictitious and 
the account about her in the SMh4u was de- 
liberately fabricated to show that, because of her 
conduct, her son could lay no claim to the throne. 
When in 1636 Abahai curtailed the power of the 
other princes and became emperor in fact as well 
as in name, he conferred on his mother the 
posthumous title, Empress Hsiao-tz^ti, but gave 
no recognition to his father’s other consorts (see 
under Nurhaci). 

When Abahai died (1643) several plotters ap- 
proached Dorgon to persuade him to take over 
the throne, but he declined and had the plotters 
exposed. Since Abahai’s son and successor, 
Emperor Shih-tsu (see under Fu4in), was then 
only a child, Dorgon was made one of the two 
regents. After 1644, when the capital was 
moved to Peking, Dorgon (as his biography 
shows) had behind him many military successes 
in China and gradually attained to a controlling 
power in the government. In 1650, at the height 
of his power, he conferred on his mother the 
posthumous name, Hsiao-lieh Wu Huang-hou, 
and entered her name in the Imperial Ancestral 
Hall, He also ordered the officials in charge of 
the history of the dynasty to expunge from the 
Shih4u the unfavorable references to her. Late 
in 1660 he died, and two months later was 
charged by a number of princes with many 
“crimes", among them alteration of the official 
history, and installation of his mother's name in 
the Imperial Ancestral Hall. He was also ac- 
cused of having maligned the young Emperor by 
proclaiming that his father (Emperor T^ai- 
tsung) had usurped the throne from the rightful 
successor. 

Following these accusations against Dorgon, 
and his posthumous disgrace, the honors con- 
ferred upon Empress Hsiao-lieh were revoked. 
The account of her in the Shih4u of 1636, which 
Dorgon had expunged, was reinserted, but was 
altered in the final version of 1740 to make it 
appear that she had taken her life out of respect 
for her husband. Though the Skih4u of 1636 
spoke slightingly of her, it nevertheless gave her 
the Chinese designation Hou ^ (empress or 
queen) which was taken as the equivalent of the 
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earlier desigBation Ta Fujin. In the final ver- 
sion of 1740 she is referred to as Ta-fei a 
title inferior to that of Hou, Thereafter all the 
wives of Nurhaci were designated fei (concu- 
bines of varying rank) and only Abahai’s mother 
was spoken of as Empress (Hou), 


[1/220 /3b; ChHng liek~c¥ao Hou~fei chuan-kao 
(see under Su-shun) shang 14b; ChHng T^ai-tsu 
(Nurhaci) SMh4u (completed Dec. 11, 1636, 
printed 1932) 4/ilb; id, revised edition (com- 
pleted 1739, printed 1931) 10/79b; ChHng Huang- 
$kih ssU-p^u (see under Fu-lung-an) 2/2b; 

Jan4i shih chi-shu 27 /3a; Naito Tora- 

jir5 

Shirin (&|i0 voL VII, pp. 42-56; Fuchs, Walter, 
Der Tod der Kaiserin Ahahai L J, 16B6, in Monu- 
menta Serica^ vol. I (1935-36), pp. 71-81.] 

M. Jean Gates 

Fang Chao-ying 

HSIAO-tuan W^n Huang-hou 
May 13, 1599-1649, May 27, Empress of Abahai 
fe* was the daughter of Manggus a 

prince of the Korcin Mongols inhabiting the 
western part of Manchuria. The Korcin Mon- 
gols under the rule of Aoba (d. 1632) came 
under Nurhaci’s [(?. v,] rule in 1624. Two years 
later Aoba was given the title of Tushetu Khan 
a title changed in 1636 to Tushetu 
Ch%-wang ^3E (Prince of the first degree). 
As his was the first Mongol tribe to join Nurhaci, 
Aoba and his descendants received many special 
privileges, and tliroughout the Chfing period 
ranked above other Mongol princes. Manggus, 
a distant uncle of Aoba, at first was hostile to 
Nurhaci and in 1593 joined Menggebulu (see 
under Wan) and other tribal chiefs to attack 
him. But after bis defeat Manggus began to 
take the side of Nurhaci and in 1614 sent his 
daughter, Empress Hsiao-tuan, to be a concu- 
bine of Nurhaci’s fourth son, Abahai, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1626. 

Empress Hsiao-tuan gave birth to three of 
Abahai’s fourteen daughters: the second, Makata 
(Princess W6n-chiiang iS.®, 1625- 
1663); the third, Princess Tuan-ching 
(1628-1686); and the eighth, Princess Tuan- 
chen (1634-1692). During the reign of 

Abahai, her family and his contracted a number 
of marriages. In 1625 her niece, Empress 
Hsiao-chuang [q, vX came to Abahai’s house as 
a concubine and in 1634 another niece (lived 
1609-1641), elder sister of Hsiao-chuang, like- 
wise became his concubine. A sister of Empress 


Hsiao-tuan became the wife of Dorgon [q, v,] 
in 1635. Several Manchu princesses also mar- 
.ried: Korcin princes. , 

Apparently Empress Hsiao-tuan occupied an 
esteemed position in Abahai’s household, and 
was given the title of Empress in 1636 when 
Abahai adopted many Chinese titles and customs 
for his government. : Her nephew, Manjusri 
(d. 1665), was in 1636 given the title 
Baturu Chtin-wang which was 

changed' in 1659 to Darhan Chfin-wang 

Another nephew, UkSan (see under 
Hsiao-chuang), was given in 1636 the title 
Joriktu Chin-wang Her 

brother, Hunger (d. 1641), was given 

the title Pingtu 'Chiin-wang .and 

Budaci (d. 1644), a brother of Aoba, 
was made Jasaktu Chiin-wang 
Aoba, Manjusri, Hunger, Budaci, Janggilun 
(see under S^ng-ko-lin-chhn) and another prince, 
were the ancestors of the chiefs of the six political 
divisions of the Korcin Mongols. 

In 1643, after Emperor Shih-tsu ascended the 
throne, Empress Hsiao-tuan was given the title 
of Empress Dowager. In 1644 she moved to 
Peking where she died five years later. She 
was canonized as Hsiao-tuan W4n Huang-hou, 
and was celebrated in the Imperial Ancestral 
Temple, Her remains were taken to Mukden 
and buried in the tomb of Abahai. 

Empress Hsiao-tuan’s first daughter, the 
above-mentioned Makata, was married in 1636 
to Erke Khongkhor' Eje 
(1622-1641), son of the Khan of the Chahar 
Mongols, Lindan Khutuktu Khan 
(1592-1634?). Lindan Khan, great-great-grand- 
son of Dayan Tsetsen Khan (see under Tsereng), 
was nominally emperor of the Mongols, and 
because of his zeal in attempting to extend and 
strengthen his rule, he drove many Mongol 
tribes to seek the protection of the Manchus. 
In 1632 Lindan Khan was driven westward by 
the Manchus and soon after died. In 1635 
Erke Khongkhor Eje surrendered before the 
expeditionary forces under Dorgon and was taken 
to Mukden. After marrying the Princess 
Makata, in 1636, Erke Khongkhor Eje was made 
a prince of the first degree, but he died five years 
later. In 1645 Makata married Abunai Mmm 
(d. 1675), younger brother of her first husband 
and inheritor of the princedom which w'as prob- 
ably by this time removed to Chahar. After 
Makata died, in 1663, leaving a son named 
Burni (d. 1675), her second husband, 

Abunai, married a daughter of the prince, Yolo 
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[q. V.]. However, Abunai was accused of being 
disrespectful to the Emperor and was imprisoned 
at Mukden in 1669, Burni succeeded to the 
princedom, but secretly plotted to free his father. 
In April 1675, while Emperor Sheng-tsu was 
attending to the rebellion of Wu San-kuei [g, y.], 
Burni rose in arms and led his men toward 
Mukden. Emperor Sh^ng-tsu immediately sent 
Oja (see under Dodo) and Tuhai [g. v.] to sup- 
press this rebellion. Burni was defeated on 
May 15 and was waylaid and killed by Sajin 
a grandson of Aoba and prince of the 
Korcin Mongols. Burni’s father, Abunai, was 
put to death by strangling, other members of 
the family being executed. Burni's remains, 
however, were permitted to be interred near the 
tomb of his mother, Makata, who was an aunt 
of Emperor Sh^ng-tsu. 


[1/220 /4a; Ch^ing lieh-ch^ao Hou-fei chuan-kao 
(see bibi. under Su-shun); ChHng Huang-shih 
ssH-p^u (see under Fu-lung-an); Howorth, History 
of the Mongols; Ch^i Ytin-shih [g. v,]f Huang-ch^ao 
Fan-pu yao4ueh; Lattimore, Owen, The Mongols 
of Manchuria (1934), chap. 12.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

HSIAO Yung-tsao d. 1729 age 86 (sm), 

official, belonged to the Chinese Bordered White 
Banner, his father, Hsiao Yang-yiian 
being a captain. *Hsiao Yung-tsao was made a 
clerk at the Board of Punishments and in 1677 
a secretary of the Grand Secretariat. After a 
number of promotions he was made governor 
of Shun-Pien-fu in 1695, and in January 1697 
governor of Kwangtung. His administration 
appears to have been honest but not entirely 
successful. In January 1701 the governor of 
Kwangsi, P^eng P^eng [g. v.], was sent to take 
his place and he was transferred to Kwangsi. 
Soon thereafter an imperial edict was issued 
instructing him to follow the good example of 
his predecessor in the conduct of government, 
and to be more careful than before in the choice 
of subordinates. In 1706 he was transferred to 
the post of junior vice-president of the Board of 
War, and after other promotions was made, in 
the following year, president of that Board. 
In 1710 he was transferred to the presidency of 
the Board of Civil Office and in January 1711 
was made a Grand Secretary. In 1717 he 
became concurrent^ a member of the Council 
of Princes and High Officials When 

Yin-chen [g. v.] ascended the throne in the last 
days of 1722 he lost no time in sending Hsiao to 


the undesirable post of custodian of the Imperial 
Mausoiea at Ma-lan. 3 ru seventy-five 

miles northeast of Peking; and in January 1728, 
on a charge of iaxness in performing his duties, 
deprived him of his office and titles but required 
him to continue his residence and services at the 
mausoiea. A reason for this treatment may be 
seen in the charge, contained in the imperial 
order of Impeachment, that Hsiao had en- 
couraged Yin-t'i [^, g. fourteenth son of 
Emperor Sheng-tsu — indicating that he was 
involved in the difficulties over the succession 
which disturbed the later K'ang-hsi period. He 
died early in 1729. 


[l/273/7b; 2/12/47b; 3/12/24a; 11/27/la; Pa- 
chH Vung-chih (see under Li Fu) 202/13a,] 

Dean E, Wickbs 

HSIEH Chang-thng (T. H. 

Dee. 28, 1820-1903, poet, scholar, 
essayist, was a native of Ch^ang-io, Fukien, a 
descendant of a literary family. He was sickly 
as a child. His mother died when he was two 
years old, and he was brought up by his step- 
mother. In his early years he was taught by 
his grandfather. He acquired a wide knowledge, 
and owing to the stimulus he received during 
the first Anglo-Chinese war (see under Lin 
Ts^hsti) he w^as interested in political and 
economic subjects. He spent nearly forty 
years in preparing for and competing in the 
various examinations — becoming a senior licenti- 
ate in 1849, a chu-j^n in 1864, and finally, at the 
age of fifty-eight (sm), a chin-shih (1877). 
During this time he made his living by teaching 
the children of his friends, by serving as a 
secretary to officials, and by lecturing in various 
Academies. Following are some of, the Acad- 
emies he directed before he became a chin-shih: 
F^ng-teng Shu-yiian in Tffing-chou, 

and Kuan-hsi (^ffi) Shu-yuan in T^ung-kuan 
(both in Shensi, 1869-70) ; and Tan-hsia (::Q*M) 
Shu-yiian and Chih-shan (^lll) Shu-yiian, both 
in Chang-chou, Fukien (1872-77). 

After becoming a chin-shih Hsieh was ap- 
pointed a secretary of the Grand Secretariat. 
Probably finding the post irksome or lacking in 
prospects, he returned to Fukien and resumed 
his teaching at the Academies in Chang-chou. 
In the meantime he also served on the secretarial 
staff of the arsenal near Foochow (see under 
Sh^n Pao-chen). In 1883 he went to Kiangsi 
to join the staff of the commissioner of education, 
Ch'to Pao-ch'dn (T. H. , 
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1848-1935), and in the following year Gh'en Pao-ch'en, who wrote his epitaph; and 
became head of the Po4u (SH) Shu-yiian of Wei Hsiu-j^n (T. cM-jin 

Kiangsi, where he served for two or three years, of 1846, d. 1874, age fifty-six am), author of 
In 1887 he was invited to direct the Chih-yung the novel, Hua-ymh-Mn (printed in 

(ifcJB) Shu-yiian at Foochow, which was 1888), ai^d other works. Among the thousands 
established in 1871 by the governor, Wang of pupils whom Hsieh influenced should be 
K'ai-Fai ifl# (original ming WiWi, T. mentioned Lin Shu Hlf (T. pen-name 

H. #il, posthumous name 1823-1875). - 1852-1924), poet and painter, who 

There Hsieh taught for sixteen years as an able rendered into Chinese, in whole or in part, with 
representative of Chinese traditional education, the help of translators, 156 titles of Western 
He died at the age of eighty-four (mi) and lived fiction, including such classics as David Copper* 
to see the rise of modern schools which soon fields Oliver Tvm% Ivanhoe^ Gtdlwer^s : Travels^ 
replaced all the Academies to which he had Tales from Shakespeare^ Treasure Island, Les 
devoted most of his life. Miserables, Don Quixote, and Irving’s Sketch 

Hsieh Chang-tfing left more than twenty Booh 
works, of which 16 items, printed at various — — — - — — 

times, were edited under the collective title, [Fukien Fung-chih (1922) 3/17a, 26a, 2/37a; 

T'iirchH-8han*chuang chuan*chi, Tu-chH shan*chuang c¥uan*chi; Bsiao^shuo puck* 
The one which attracted the most attention was pao (Short Story Magazine), voL 15, no. 11 
his collections of short prose writings, entitled (1924).] 

Tu*chi*shan*chuang wen*chi tjSCH), 7 chuan, Fang Chao-ying 

printed in 1884, with one supplement, tel 

(M)<hi, 2 chiian, printed in 1892, and another HSIEH Chi-shih (T. H. 

supplement, yu (3t) hsurchi, also in 2 chuan, 1689-1756, official and scholar, was a native of 
printed in 1898. He left 14 chiim of poems, Ch^tian-chou, Kwangsi, A chin*shih of 1712, 
entitled Tu*chi*shan*chuang shih-chi (^^), he was selected a bachelor of the Hanlin Acad- 
printed in 1888 and 8 chiian of verse in the emy and was then made a corrector. Late in 
tz^ii style, entitled Chivrpien iz% 1726 he was appointed a censor. On December 

printed in 1889. A supplement to his writings 29, a few days after his appointment, he sub- 
containing his prose, his regular poems, and his mitted at a regular audience with the Emperor 
tz% was printed in 1915 under the title, Tvr a memorial denouncing the governor of Honan, 
ckH*shan*chuang yu*chi (^^), 5 chiian. These Tien W^n-ching [g. t;.], as corrupt, cruel, and 
works, particularly those in prose, contain much unjust in discharging several local officials, 
information about his own life and the lives of Heedless of intimations that the Emperor trusted 
his friends. Tien, Hsieh disputed the case with him. It 

In addition, Hsieh left a series of comments happened that another official, Li Fu [g. v.], 
on tz% writing and tz% entitled TtirchHshan* had a short time before accused Tien of the same 
chuang M-hua (MW), 12 chiian, printed in offenses. The Emperor, suspicious of collusion, 
1884 with the author’s portrait. A supplement ordered a trial in which Hsieh admittecf that his 
in 5 chiian was added later. Five collections accusations were based on rumor. For these 
of his miscellaneous notes were printed in 1901 indiscretions Hsieh was sentenced to death, 
under the following titles: Wei4u The sentence was commuted by the Emperor 

so4, 1 chiian] T^ing*yin to banishment, and on the following day (De- 

1 chiian ; Pai*fan tsorlu, 4 cMot; cember 30) he set out to serve as an exile at 

K^o*yii ovrlu, 4 chiian; and military headquarters in the Uiiasutai region 

JMu, 5 chiian. An interesting study was his of Mongolia. For two years he remained there, 
Shuo-win Min*yin t'ung, printed calmly writing and teaching. But in 1729 
in 1904, in which he picked out the words in the Hsi-pao (see under Furdan), then commander 
Shuo*win (see under Tuan Yii-ts^ai) that could of the military settlement, reported him as 
be identified in the prevailing dialect of Foochow, arrogant. Being suspicious also of his literary 
Hsieh Chang-ting was devoted to his friends efforts, Hsi-pao sent Hsieh’s annotated text of 
and they reciprocated his affection. Of these the Great Learning to Peking for examination, 
the following may be mentioned: Liu Chia-mou Among these annotations were found passages 
1814-1853); Lin Shou-tffi impugning the orthodox commentaries of Chu 
(T. H. 1822-1898); Hsi and also statements interpreted as covertly 
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attacking the administration. Hsieh remained 
a prisoner at the military camp for more than 
half a year awaiting execution, but was released 
early in 1730. Late in 1735 he was pardoned by 
■Emperor Kao4sung and was re-instated in his 
post as censor. 

Soon after resuming office, early in 1736, 
Hsieh submitted a memorial criticizing the 
manner of conducting the palace examinations 
for the chin-skih degree. He advocated freer 
expression of thought, and attacked the method 
of rating on the basis of standard rules of com- 
position, and on the style of handwriting. He 
also submitted to the Emperor his annotated 
texts of the Great Learning and the Doctrine of 
th-e Mean (omitting those parts that nearly 
cost his life in 1729), but these works were 
rejected as worthless. In 1737 he submitted to 
the throne a treatise on the Classic of Changes 
which was accepted. But realizing that he was 
not really welcome at Peking, he pleaded (1738) 
for a provincial post on the ground that the 
increased income would enable him to support 
his aged mother. He was then appointed grain 
intendant of Hunan, a post he held for four 
years (1738'-42). There he had certain of his 
works on the classics published (about 1739-41), 
but in 1741 someone disclosed this fact to the 
emperor who ordered Sun Chia-kan [q. v], then 
governor-general at Wuchang, to investigate. 
Again unorthodox views were found in his writ- 
ings on the classics, wdth the result that 154 
volumes by him and 237 finished printing blocks 
were destroyed, early in 1742, The Emperor 
explained that he had never punished any man 
for his utterances or writings, hence the case 
was closed when Sun reported that Hsieh had 
repented. [In later years Emperor Kao-tsung 
altered his policy and meted out the most 
severe punishments for literary offences.] 

Meanwhile (1742) Hsieh discovered, by 
dramatically disguising himself as a commoner, 
that certain magistrates were exacting from 
farmers double the required taxes. It happened 
that the governor, Hsti Jung (see under Sun 
Chia-kan), was friendly to the accused magis- 
trates, and, rather than report their misdeeds, 
had Hsieh reprimanded for corrupt and immoral 
conduct (1743). A conspiracy of high officials 
at Changsha tried to destroy the evidence 
against the offenders, and Hsieh^s successor, 
Ts'ang-t^ was ordered to do so. But the 
latter, declining to comply with the wishes of 
his superiors, had the conspiracy exposed. An 
official investigation in 1743, based on the 


testimony of Ts^ang45, not only cleared Hsieh 
of ail charges, but condemned Sun Chia-kan, 
Hsu Jung, the guilty magistrates, and several 
other officials. Hsieh had his rank restored, 
and late in 1743 “was appointed intendant of 
Salt and Post Stations in Hunan. But he soon 
discovered that he was disliked, by the new 
governor as well, and in 1744 resigned. He 
returned to his native place and led a tranquil 
life for twelve years, until his death. During 
his last years he edited remnants of his works 
that had not been confiscated or burned, and 
published them under the title 
Mei-chuang tsa-chu. This collection includes 
his memorials, philosophical discourses, poems 
and short articles in prose. It was reprinted 
several times — tlie 1825 edition having 4 chuan 
and the 1884 edition, 12 chiian. The fifth chiian 
of the 1884 edition is known independently as 
Hsi-pei-yil chi^ being miscellaneous 
notes on his experiences in Mongolia. 

It is interesting to note that Hsieh Chi-shih, 
even when an exiled convict in Mongolia (1729), 
was greatly revei'ed by some generals and 
officers, chiefly Manchus, who sat under him as 
students of the classics. 


[l/299/4b; 2/75/3b; 3/210/la; Ch^mn-chou cMk 
(1799) 8/46a; Yu-ch^ing (Honan) 

hsien-chih (1895) 6 IF/l^J Goodrich, L. C., 
Literary Inquisition of ChHen4ung (1935) pp. 
88-93.] 

Fang Cbao-ying 

HSIEH Sh5ng mM (T. #§), d. 1645, Ming- 
Chfing official, was a native of Td-chou, Shan- 
tung. His father, Hsieh Thng-ts'5 
(T. ^ chin-shih of 1589), was a censor 

under the Ming. Hsieh Sheng became a cMn- 
shih in 1607 and served successively as magis- 
trate in three districts of Chihli (San-ho, 
Tsun-hua and Hsiung-hsien) and in one of 
Honan (Hua-hsien). After service as a second 
class secretary of the Board of Ceremonies, 
during the Tfien-ch‘i reign period he was trans- 
ferred to the Board of Civil Office and made 
director of a Department. Following several 
promotions, including a transfer to Nanking, 
he was in 1640 made president of the Board of 
Civil Office and Grand Secretary with titles of 
Junior Tutor, and Grand Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent. After the taking of Chin-chou and 
neighboring cities outside the Great Wall by 
the Manchus in 1642 he was discredited along 
with officials in the Board of War, and retired. 



Hsiung 

But soon after the establishment of the new 
dynasty in 1644 he asked for reinstatement. 
He was appointed a Grand Secretary and was 
placed concurrently in charge of the Board of 
Civil Office. Early in the following year he was 
taken ill^ and despite the proffered services of 
the imperial physician, died the next month. 
He was given posthumously the title of Grand 
Tutor and the name Chlng-i 


[l/244/7b; 2/79/2b; TMou chih (1788) 9/14a.] 
Dean R. Wickbs 

HSIEH-f^ng. Reign-titie of I-chu [q. z?.]. 

HSIEN (^) Huang-ti. Posthumous name of 
Yin-ch^n [q, y.]. 

HSIEK (1^) Huang-ti. Posthumous name of 
I-chu [q. t;,]. 

HSING-t^. See under Singde. 

HSIUNG T'ing-pi (T. MIS H. 

d. Sept. 27, 1625 age 57 (sm), Ming general, was 
a native of Chiang-hsia, Hupeh. He received 
the degree of chin-shih in 1598 and began his 
career as police magistrate at Paoting, Chihli. 
In 1608 he was sent to Liaotung, where he recom- 
mended the establishment of military colonies 
and stronger border defenses. But his '^pre- 
paredness program^ ^ was ridiculed at Court and 
in 1611 he was transferred to the civilian post of 
inspector of education in Nanking, in which 
position he distinguished himself chiefly by 
his severity. When Yang Hao [q. v.] was 
defeated by the Manchus in 1619 the Court, re- 
calling Hsiung^s earlier prophecies, sent him as 
commander with discretionary povrers to Liao- 
tung. After the fall of K'ai-yiian and T*ieh-ling 
on July 26 and September 3 respectively, Hsiung 
devoted himself to augmenting defenses and 
improving the morale of the troops in Liaotung. 
His military prowess and personal courage 
inspired those under him, but his reckless 
criticism of the bureaucratic party in Court 
antagonized those in control. In 1620 he was 
removed from his post and replaced by Yuan 
Ying-t^ai [g. v,]. But the loss of the two cities 
of Shen-yang and Liao-yang in 1621 and the 
rout of the Chinese troops moved the government 
to reinstate him, and commission him with the 
defense of Shanhaikuan. Wang Hua-ch6n fe. v,] 
was simultaneously appointed governor of 
Liaotung, with headquarters at Kuang-ning. 
The bitter quarrel that ensued between the two 
officers on matters of policy was an unfortunate 
aspect of the Chinese situation. Wang pro- 


Hsiung 

posed hiring large bodies of Mongol mercenaries 
to- retake, the lost territory whae ^ Hsiung,' ^ 
optimistic, saw hope only in defensive measures. 
In March 1622, Wang was disastrously defeated 
at Euang-ning, and Ms troops poured back 
through Shanhaikuan carrying Hsiung’s smaEer 
force with them. ^ Both" commanders were 
arrested and condemned to death for deserting' 
their posts. ' Hsiung was executed on September 
27, 1625 in consequence of the intrigues of his 
opponent, F^ng Chffian [g. t?.]. ' In 1629 the 
last Ming Emperor permitted a son to bury 
Hsiang's head, and the posthumous name 
Hsiang-min was granted. A number of 

memorials, letters and official papers by Hsiung 
TIng-pi, under the title Hsiung 

Hsiang-min in 7 ckuan, are preserved 

in the collection, ChHen-¥un cheng-chH chi (see 
under Huang Tao-chou), chuan 282-88. 


[Ml/259/7a; Hsu piao-chung-chi 2/la; 

Giles, B, D. 755; Chiang-hsia-hsien chih (1869) 
6/4b; see also the literary supplement to this 
gazetteer, Jb pp. 58a, 71a, 90a, 4b, 41a, 61, 

67a, 68a, 73b ; mm^m Ming-chi pei-lUeh 
l/5b, 8b, 2/6a.l 

' George A. Kbnneby 

HSIUNG Tzffi-li fllSa: (T. i[p 

H. '^il|), Dec. 13, 1635-1709, official and 
philosopher, was a native of Hsiao-kan, Hupeh. 
In 1657 he became a chu-jin and in the following 
year a chin-shih. By 1663 he was promoted 
from the post of corrector to an assistant reader- 
ship in the Hung-w^n ylian In 1667, 

at a time when Oboi [g. i;.] was powerful at Court, 
he memorialized the throne on corruption in 
official life, pleading especially that Chinese 
officials should not accommodate themselves too 
readily to the views of their Manchu colleagues — 
a pronouncement that brought him to notice 
as a daring and outspoken official. He was made 
a sub-chancellor of the Kuo-shih ylian 
in 1670, but when early in the winter of that 
year the '"Three Inner Ylian" (WiHK) were 
reorganized into the Nei-ko or Grand 

Secretariat he was appointed chancellor of the 
Hanlin Academy. In 1675 he became Grand 
Secretary of the Wu-ying tien and con- 

currently president of the Board of Punish- 
ments, and at the same time was charged with 
the compilation of the imperial edicts of T'ai- 
tsung T‘ai-tsung sMng-hsiln)^ with 

the re-editing of the official chronicles of T"ai- 
tsung Tai4sung shih4u), and with 
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the production of a work on the Oteic 0 / Hsiung Tz*ti4i appear in two collections: 

Piety, mtitled: : 'Hdao-eMng ye7i4 (see under ^M Ching4 chat chi in 18 ehuan, first printed 
Fu-lin and Yeh Faiig-ai). In the following in 1690; and Tsao-hsiu t'ang chi in 

year he committed an error in drafting an 16 chilan comprising his writings from the year 
imperial rescript to a memorial that had been 1691 to 1703. Both titles refer to his two 
sent from the provinces. Realizing his mistake, studios which were so named by Emperor 
he attempted by altering a label to shift the Sinmg-tsu. The Imperial Catalogm (see under 
responsibility to a colleague, Tu Li-te [q. v.], Chi Yun) gives notice to five of his works, al- 
When the truth became known, he was dis- though none were copied into the 8^-k'u 
missed, and thereafter made his home in Nanking Manuscript Library. After his retirement he 
for twelve years. Nevertheless, Emperor Sheng- continued to labor on a Draft History of the 
tsu w^as grateful to Hsiung for having helped him Ming Dynasty %vhich was later presented to 
in his early education, and when the Emperor the throne, but %vas never made public by the 
made tours through Nanking (1684, 1689) he government, being perhaps regarded as un- 
received him gracefully. satisfactory. Comments on it by acontempo- 

In 1688 Hsiung was recalled to the post of rary, Wang Ching-chh [q. z;.], are very un- 
president of the Board of Ceremonies. In the favorable. 

winter of that year his mother died. After Hsiung Tz'h-li had three sons: Hsiung Chih-i 
the completion of the prescribed period of (b. 1676), a son-in-law of Yii Kuo-chu 

mourning he was appointed in 1692 president of (see under Kuo lisiu), who suffered from spells 
the Board of Civil Office. In 1699 he was again of insanity; Hsiung Chih-chh (b. 1708) 

made Grand Secretary and concurrently a who Avas made a junior archriust in the Hanlin 
director for the compilation of the PHng4ing Academy in 1739; and Hsiung Chih-k^uei 
shtto-mo fang liieh, an official account of the who was born in the year his father died 

campaigns against the Eleuths (see under Chang — — — — 

Yti-shu), and of the History of the Ming Dynasty [l/268/3a; 3/7/19a; Hsiao-kan-ksien chih (1883) 
(i¥in^-sM^). In Court politics he sided with 14/16b; 63/5a, 97/5b, 6a, i82/6a, b; 

Hsu Chfien-hstieh and Songgotu [qq. v.] against W^n4isien ts^ung-pien nos. 9 and 11; Wang 

Mingju, Li Kuang-ti [gg. tz.] and others. Allowed Ching-chfi, v.] H$i-ching sui-pi; Li Kuang-ti 
in 1703 to retire on grounds of old age, he never- Jung4s^unyu-hi, hsu-chi 14/7b.] 

theless was ordered to remain in the capital Yu Lien-ch& 

for occasional advice. Two years later he 

returned to Nanking where he died in 1709 at HStJ Chi-yii (T. H. 

the age of seventy-five (mi). The posthumous 1795-1873, official and geographer, was a native 
name W6n-tuan was conferred on him in of Wu-t*ai, Shansi, His grandfather, Hsii 
that same year, and the honor of being included Ching-ju (T. was a ckii-jen of 

in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen, in the 1759 who held official posts in Chihli and Kiangsi. 
Yung-ch6ng period. Five times he was examiner His father, Hsii Jun-ti (T. chm- 

in the Metropolitan Examinations, once as an $hih of 1795, d. 1827), was a first class sub- 
assistant in 1673, and four times (in 1694, 1697, prefect of Shih-nan-fu in Hupeh, during the 
1700 and 1703) as Examiner in Chief. More- years 1811-20. After his retirement, in 1820, 
over, in 1691 he had charge of the military Hsii Jun-ti devoted himself to teaching in his 
examinations. and in other districts of Shansi, 

As a philosopher Hsiung Tz^fi-ii was a strict such as Chin-yang, Kiio-hsien and Chieh-hsiu — 
follower of the Ch‘eng-Chu (Ch'eng Hao and being known among his pupils as Kuang-hsiian 
Chu Hsi) Neo-Confucian school and made hsien-sheng After his death his 

strenuous efforts to prove the doctrines of the writings w^ere published (about 1831) by his 
Lu-Wang (Lu Chiu-ytian and Wang Yang- son, Hsu Chi-yii, under the title 
ming) school unorthodox. In his sketches Tun-Mn chai i-shu, 17 chilan. 
of the lives of famous philosophers from Con- Hsii Chi-yii became a chii-jen in 1813 and a 
fucius down, entitled Hsueh4^ung or chin-shih in 1826. He was selected a bachelor 

“Schools of Learning, he placed the latter in of the Hanlin Academy and w^as later made a 
the class of Tsa-hsiieJi or promiscuous compiler. In 1836 he was appointed a censor, 

thinkers. This work, comprising 56 chilan, was in which capacity he submitted a number of 
first printed in 1685. The literary works of constructive memorials which caused Emperor 
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Hsuan-tsung to regard him as capable of larger 
responsibilities. In the same year he was made 
prefect of Hsun-chon-fu, Kwangsi, and a few 
months later was promoted to intendant of the 
Yen-Chien-Shao Circuit in Fukien. In 1840 
he acted concurrently as intendant of the 
T^ing-Chang-Lung Circuit in the same province. 
During the summer of 1842 he was appointed 
Salt Controller of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
and shortly after, provincial judge of Kwang- 
tung. Beginning in 1843 he was financial 
commissioner of Fukien, but three years later 
was named governor of Kwangsi. Before leaving 
for that post, however, the appointment was 
changed (early in 1847) to governor of Fukien and 
supervisor of commercial dealings with foreign 
nations. He thus had an opportunity to im- 
prove his knowledge of and his acquaintance 
with Westerners. In dealing with them he tried 
always to simplify procedure, and to establish 
relations of mutual confidence. As his attitude 
toward them differed from that of Lin Ts^hsii 
[q. t?.], Westerners came to like him. But for 
the same reason he incurred the enmity of many 
Chinese. Finally, in 1851, he was denounced, 
and dismissed from office. However, following 
an audience with Emperor Wen-tsung (1851), 
Hsii Chi-yii was given a post as sub-director 
of the Court of Sacrificial Worship, and in the 
ensuing year officiated as chief examiner of the 
Szechwan provincial examination. Denounced 
once more for mal-administration during his 
term as governor of Fukien, he was again dis- 
missed and retired to his native place. 

As the Taiping forces moved northward (see 
under Lin F^ng-hsiang) Hsti took charge of 
organizing volunteers in Shansi. In 1865 he 
was again summoned to an audience with the 
Emperor and was appointed to serve in the 
Office of Foreign Affairs. About the year 1869 
he retired on grounds of old age and ill health. 

During his service in Fukien Hsii Chi-yli 
became interested in world geography. It was 
the time of the First Anglo-Chinese War (1840- 
42) and official business naturally brought him 
into contact with Westerners. In 1843 he went 
on a mission to Amoy and there met the American 
missionary David Abeel (1804-1846). 

He borrowed from Abeel an atlas of the world, 
from which he traced a few maps and noted 
down the names of various countries. There- 
after he obtained more atlases and collected 
some geographical works in Chinese compiled 
by Westerners. After five years of labor (1843- 
48) he himself completed a geography of the 


world,, entitled ying-huaU ' chik4iiehj 

in 10 chmn» It was printed in 1850-~-six; years 
after Wei Ytian^s [f. Hai-hm and 

was reprinted in 1866 by the Tsung-li Yamen. 
It was twice reprinted in Japan (1859, 1861). 
A critical review of this work, under the title ' 
Ying-hmn chih4ueh ting-wu (fT^), appears 
anonymously , in the 

Hsiao-fang-hu chai yil4i ts^ung-ch^m^ 
tsai-pu pien (1897). Chang Yti-nan 
(T. ^¥f), also brought together a series of 
critical notes on it, entitled Pun-cMng (^jE) 
Ying-hmn chik4uehf with a supplement, 
kiuing (I^K) Ying-huan cMhrUlehj printed in 
1901 in Changes collected works, known as 
Eai-huo kung-^yil cM4u, In 
his declining years Hsii Chi-yii started to compile 
a gazetteer of his native district, entitled 

Wvrfai hsiTKhiL It was later carried 
to completion by local scholars of Wu-t%i and 
was printed in 1883 in 4 chilan* Hsii^s collected 
literary works are entitled Tui-mi 

chai i-chi. 


[l/428/7b; 5/17/3b; Wu4^ai hsin-chih (1883) 
4/4a; Wylie, Notes, p. 66; Wylie, Memorials of 
Protestant Missionaries to ike Chinese, (1867) pp. 
72-75; Portrait in Chung-hm 

chiao-^yii ckieh vol. 23, no. 8 (Feb., 1936).] 

Tu LlBN-CH]fe ' 

HSU Ch‘ien-hsueh (T. Jg— H. 

Nov. 24, 1631-1694, Sept. 6, 
official, scholar and bibliophile, nephew of Ku 
Yen-wu n.], was a native of K%n-shan, 
Kiangsu. In 1670 he passed the palace examina- 
tioii m Pan-hua ^^, or third ranking graduate. 
He and his tw^o younger brothers, Hsii Ping-i 
(T. H. 1633-1711), a 

t^an-hua of 1673 who later rose to high official 
positions, and Hsu Yiian-w^n [q. v.], a chuang- 
yuan tKtC, or first ranking chin-shih, of 1659, 
were known as “The Three Hsiis’^ In 

1672 Hsii Ch^ien-hsiieh had charge of the Shun- 
t^ien provincial examinations. His mother died 
in 1676, and in the following year (during the 
period of mourning) he began, with the help of 
others, the compilation of the important work 
on mourning rites, known as 
f ung-Eao, in 120 chiian. After various revisions 
it was printed by his sons in 1696, two years 
after his death. Some sources, it should be 
stated, attribute this compilation to Wan 
Ssfi-t^ung [^. y.]. 

In 1682 Hsii was placed in charge of the com- 
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Hsii 

pilation of the - Ming-shik and in 1685 . 
was promoted to ' the sub-chancellorship of the ' 
Grand 'Secretariat and' later (1686) to the 
vice-presidency of the ' Board of Rites. Ap- 
pointed in 1685 ' an instructor to the bachelors 
of the Hanlin Academy, he compiled' for ' them 
a book of instructions and regulations which 
was printed in 1831 in the Hsueh-hai lei-pien 
(see under Ts^ao Jung) under the title, 

Chtm-hsi4‘ang Hao-yileL In the same 
year (1685) there was completed, also under his 
direction, the annotated anthology of essays 
which had been selected by Emperor Sh4ng-tsu 
and published in 64 chuan under the title 

Ku-win yiian-chien. In 1687 he was made 
president of the Censorate and concurrently 
director-general of the commission appointed 
to compile the Ta-ChHng i4'ung 

chik^ or '^Comprehensive Geography of the 
Empire.’’ A year later he was chief examiner 
of the metropolitan examination and then also 
became president of the Board of Punishments. 

A prominent figure in tiie party struggles in 
the last half of the seventeenth centiir^.^ Hsli 
Chhen-hslieh first took sides with Mingju 
[g. ?;.] against the party of Songgotu [g. j^.], and 
after splitting with the former, organized his own 
clique, sometimes knowm as the southern party 
(l&^), as contrasted with the northern party 
(^bM) Mingju. According to Li 

Kuang-ti [g. Hsu w^as treacherous and 
dangerous in Court politics and, after Songgotu 
was overthrown, joined hands with him and with 
Hsiung Tz'ti-Ii [g. f.] to oppose Mingju. Accused 
of receiving bribes from Chang Ch^ien (see 
Ch'em T'ing-ching) when the latter was governor 
Of Hu-Kiiang, he resigned from official life but 
remained in the capital in charge of various 
literary projects. In 1689 he was again em- 
barrassed by his opponents on account of the 
misdeeds of one of his sons who, among other 
offenses, had fraudulently obtained the chin-shih 
degree. His request to be relieved of his literary 
duties in the capital was granted, and in the 
spring of 1690 he ^’/ent home to continue the 
compilation of the Ta-ChHng i4^ung chih and a 
supplement to the ilffrror of History^ known as 
TziUihih t^ung-chien hou-pien- 
After his retirement repeated complaints were 
lodged against him on grounds of bribery, oppres- 
sion of the common people, or the misdemeanors 
of his sons and servants. Owing to these 
accusations he was in 1691 deprived of his official 
honors and rank. In 1694 an imperial decree 


Hsii 

was issued summoning him to Feking to fill cer- 
tain literary posts, but he had already died. 

When Hsii Ch'ien-hslieh returned south to 
compile the TorCk^rig i-fung cMh, he 
to his villa at Tung-t'ing shan ' on Lake 

T'ai-hu, southwest of Soochow, some of the 
most noted scholars jof his day, among them 
Yen Jo-chii, Ku Tsu-yii, Hu Wei, and Huang 
Yii-chi [qq, z;.]. Hsii and these scholars labored 
assiduously on the Ta-CNing i4^ung chih, drawing 
their information chiefly from Hsti’s famous 
library, Ch'uan-shih lou A catalogue 

of this library, entitled Ch^uan-sMh hu shu-mu 
(*@), was first printed in 1915 — appended to 
it being a catalogue of Hsii Ping-i’s library, 
entitled F^eiAin t^ang (^^^) shvrmu. After 
Hsii Ch'ien-hsiieh died (1694) his valedictory 
memorial was sent to Peking, together with the 
draft copy of the Ta-ChHng i-fmg chih and 
serverab other works. The manuscripts of the 
gazetteer were revised time and again until they 
were finally put into shape in 1743 and printed 
in 1744 in 356 chuan. A second edition in 424 
ehiian was printed in 1790 — one feature being 
that it included the newly conquered area in 
Turkestan and elsewhere. A third edition was 
completed in 1842, and was reproduced in 560 
chilan in 1934 (see under Yung-yen). 

The above-mentioned TzH-chih fung-^^hien 
hou-pien, 184 chilan, was printed in 1898 by 
Hsia Chen-wu (see under Pao-t'ing) who sup- 
plemented it with 15 ehiian of collation notes. 
Hsti’s collected literary works, entitled WtMM 
Tayi'^yiian chi, 36 ehiian, w'ere printed in 1694. 
The Ss'U-k‘u Catalogue (see under Chi Yun) gives 
notice of six works by Hsii of wdiieh three were 
copied into the Imperial Library. The col- 
lectanea of studies in the Classics, T^ung-ckih 
Vang ching^hieh (see under Singde) was com- 
piled and printed by Hsii Ch'ien-hsiieh for his 
pupil, Singde, under whose name it is commonly 
listed. 

Hsii Ch'ien-hsiieh had five sons, all of whom 
obtained the ckin-shih degree. The eldest, 
Hsii Shu-ku (T. H. chin- 

shih of 1685), was a censor. The second, Hsii 
Chiung (T. H. mm. chin- 

shih of 1682), was intendant of the Tungchow- 
Yung-p'ing Circuit in Chihli (1715-16). The 
third, Hsii Shu-min (T. SiP# 

H. BElll, chin-shih of 1703), served as magistrate 
of An-yang, Honan, from 1711 to 1719. The 
fourth, Hsii Shu-p'ing (T. H. 

chin-shih of 1712), was commissioner of 
education of Kwangsi (1720-23)* The fifth, 
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Hsii 

Hsti Chtin (T. H. chin^skih 

of 1713), one time a bachelor of the Hanlin 
Academy, was discharged for carelessness. The 
names of many descendants of these five sons 
are recorded in local gazetteers as holders of 
official posts. ■ 

[1/277/la; 3/57/la 4/20/19a; 20/1/00 

(portrait) ; K^un Esin 

liang-hsien hsu-hsiu ho-ckih (1880) 24/32a; SsfU-^k^u 
20/i0a, 47/14a, 97/8a, 183/4a, 190/la, 194/6a; 
icmmm WH-hsien ishmg pien (1930) 4, 5; 
Li Kuang-ti [$. t>.], Jung-ts^un yu4% hm-pien.] 

To Lien-chJi 

HStJ Ching-ch'eng (T. 

original ming T. ^M), Oct. 22, 1845- 
1900, July 28, diplomat and liberal statesman, 
who died a martyr in the Boxer rebellion, was a 
native of Chia-hsing, Chekiang. Becoming a 
chu-jen in 1807, he was made a ckin-skih in 
1868 and was selected a member of the Hanlin 
Academy. Among the chin-skih of this year 
(1868) were several who later played important 
roles in China's foreign service, namely, Hung 
Chtin, Wu Ta-ch'eng [qq, v.] and Ho Ju-chang 
(see under Huang Tsun-hsien), After serving 
in various positions, Hsii Ching-ch^Ong was 
recommended by W5n-hsiang [g. v.] for a diplo- 
matic post and in 1880 was appointed minister 
to Japan. However, before leaving to take up 
his duties his father died and he returned home 
to observe the customary period of mourning. 
In 1884 he succeeded Li F6ng-pao 
(T. d. 1887) as minister to France, 

Germany, Italy, Holland and Austria. He 
sailed from Shanghai September 6, 1884 and 
presented his letters of credence in turn at 
Berlin, November 2; at Home, December 31; 
at Vienna, January 29, 1885; at Paris, July 27, 
and at The Hague, December 21. During the 
year 1885 he was also made minister to Belgium. 
At this time China planned to build a navy and 
had ordered two ships from Germany. Hsii 
Ching-ch^^ng was charged with the prior inspec- 
tion of these vessels. To qualify himself for the 
task he made a study of the naval forces of 
nineteen nations, and compiled a work on the 
subject, entitled Wai-ktLo shih- 

ch^uan piao^ which was presented to the throne 
in 1885. He also memorialized the throne on 
the significance of Taku and Kiaochow as 
naval bases. In 1887 his mother died and he 
sailed back from Marseilles late in thesameyear, 
arriving at Shanghai on January 25, 1888. 


Having completed ' the ■ period' of^ m he 

reported ' in' Peking (1890) and was appointed 
minister to . Russia, Germany, Austria: and' 
Holland , in place ' of Hung Ghiin, He first 
presented : himself ' officially at St.' Petersburg 
(February 23, 1891), and visited the^ other three 
capitals in the same year. Believing that Russia 
was planning to encroach in the Pamir region, 
he proposed that the two nations agree on a line 
of demarcation. Though this was not done, 
Russia agreed in 1893 not to advance her forces 
before such a line w^as drawn. In view of the 
situation Hsii and his staff prepared a detailed 
map of the Pamir region with explanatory notes. 
This work, entitled P‘ami-4r 
fu-skuOf was printed in' 1897 in the Sf 
Chien-hsuek lu ts^ung-sku. 

Before long China was engaged in war with 
Japan 1894-95. The humiliating treaty of 
Shimonoseki (signed April 17, 1895), forced 
China to cede to Japan, among other things, 
the Liaotung Peninsula. Though the inter- 
vention of Russia, France and Germany forced 
Japan to return this territory, China's indemnity 
to Japan was increased by 30,000,000 taels. It 
was a hard and trying time for Chinese diplomats 
and Hsti foresaw clearly that, under the guise of 
intervention, the powers were chiefiy seeking 
their own interests. Realizing that his diplo- 
matic tasks in Russia and Germany would be 
increasingly heavy, he sent in a memorial re- 
questing that the responsibilities be shared by 
two ministers. The request was approved, and 
late in 1896 Hsii was made minister to Germany 
only, while Yang Ju (T. d. 1901), 
then minister to the United States, was made 
minister to Russia, Austria and Holland. As 
Hsii had anticipated, the catastrophe materi- 
alized in a scramble among the powers for con- 
cessions (1897-98). While Li Hung-chang 
was representing China at the coronation of 
Nicholas II, he signed (June 3, 1896) with 
Lobanov and Witte a secret treaty in which 
Russia obtained the right to extend the Trans- 
Siberian Railway tliroiigh Manchuria to Vladi- 
vostok. Before leaving for Germany Hsu also 
signed (September 2, 1896) a contract with the 
Russo-Chinese Bank for the construction and 
operation of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
After about a year in Berlin he was ordered back 
and was succeeded by Lii Hai-huan 
(T. 1840-1927) who, however, did not 

reach his post until early in 1898. 

Because two German missionaries were killed 
in Shantung (November 1, 1897), Germany 



seized Tsingtao and this led to the leasing of 
Kiaoehow (March 6^ 1898). Shortly thereafter 
Russian warships occupied Port Arthur and 
Talienwan (Dairen), Hsti Ching-ch^eng was 
then appointed special envoy plenipotentiary 
to Russia and arrived at St. Petersburg early 
in 1898 where, despite his efforts, the leasing 
of the two ports to Russia was confirmed by two 
conventions, one signed at Peking (March 27, 
1898) and another at St. Petersburg (May 7, 
1898), With this lease Russia obtained the 
right to construct a branch line of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to Port Arthur and Dairen — 
the so-called South Manchurian Railway. A 
supplementary contract was signed on July 6 
between the Chinese Eastern Railway Company 
and the Chinese envoys, Hsii Ching-ch^eng and 
Yang Ju. Having carried out his official mission 
Hsti left Russia via America, arriving at Shanghai 
September 20, 1898. In addition to filling 
other posts he served in the Tsung-li Yamen. 
In February 1899, when Italy demanded Sanmen 
Bay (Chekiang), he was one who upheld China 
refusal. 

During the early stages of the Boxer uprising 
Hsix Ching-ch^eng advocated strong measures 
to suppress the rebels. When the conservatives 
gained control in the government he was accused 
of being pro-foreign, and together with Ytian 
Ch^ang [q. v,] was executed on July 28, 1900. 
Earl}" in 1901 an imperial edict acknowledged 
that these men had been unjustly put to death 
and their descendants were rewarded with 
offices. In 1909 Hsli was offieiallv canonized 
as Wen-su 

The collected works of Hsti Ching-ch^eng, 
entitled Hsil Win-m hung 

i-kao, 12 chiian^ and his diplomatic correspond- 
ence, Hsil Chu-yun 

hden-sheng ch‘u-shih han-kaOy 10 chi) an j were 
printed by his disciple, Lu Cheng-hsiang 
m (T. ^}ik, ^m, b. 1870). A supplement 
to his collected works, Flsii Wen-su kung wai-chi 
), 10 ckiian^ including one chilan of his 
diar3% was brought together by Sheng Yuan 
(T. Wm, a chin-shih of 1886) and printed 
in 1920. 


[1 /472/lb; 2/62/52a; 6/5/i3a; F^ng Shu MIS-, 
King-tza hsin-hai chung- 
lieh hsiang-tsan (1931); Chta-hsing hsien-chih 
(1908) 22/52b; Chin-shih jin-wu chih (see under 
W^ng T^ung“ho) p. 210; ChHug-^chi wai-ckiao 
shih-Uao (see under I-hsin); Morse, H. B., Inter-- 
national Relations of the Chinese Empire Vol. Ill; 


Yano Jinichi 

^ Nisshin-eki go Shina gaiko ski (1937).] 

Tu LlEN-CHil . 

HStJ Ch‘iu (T. m# H. 

1636-1708, poet, landscape painter 
and man of letters, was a native of Wu-chiang, 
Kiangsu. In 1679 he was summoned to Peking 
to take the special examination known as po- 
hsiieh hung-tz^Ii (see under P‘eng Sun-yti). One 
of the successful competitors, he was made a 
corrector in the Haniin Academy and a compiler 
of the official Ming history. Appointed in 1687 
to a post outside of the capital, he resigned and 
returned to his home, later declining reappoint- 
ment to his former position. He travelled 
extensively in China, visiting Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi three times. He is known for his 
critique of tz% a type of poetry in irregular 
metre. One work on this subject, written in 
12 chiiaM between the years 1673 and 1678, 
entitled Tz^Ii-yuan U^ung-t^aUj was 

printed in 1688 and reproduced m the Hai-shan 
hsien-kuan ts^ung-shu (see under P^an Ch^n- 
ch^cmg). The Pen-shih shih, in 12 

chilan, an anthology of poems of sentiment se- 
lected for their historical content from authors 
of the Ming and early Chfing periods, was com- 
pleted by 1673 and printed in 1704. Jt was 
placed among the list of partially banned books 
in the Ch'ien-iung period. His collected poems 
and essays were printed in 1695 under the title 
Nan-chou ts‘ao-kang chi, in 50 
chuan, with 6 chilan of supplements. A work 
of his containing criticisms and anecdotes of 
contemporary writers of tz%, entitled Nan-chou 
ts^ao-t^ang tz%-hua in 3 chuan, is 

reprinted in the Hsileh-hai lei-pien (see under 
Ts^ao Jung). 


[l/4S9/16b; 2/71/9b; 3/119/la; 7/38/2b; 20/1/00; 
Wxi-chiang hsien chih (1747) 32/21a, 32b; Soochow- 
fu chih (1748) 65/34a; L.T.C.L.H.M., p. 226b, 
which attributes one scroll and two albums of 
landscapes to Hsii; Yeh T^-hui (see under Chu 
I-tsun), Kuan-ku-t'ang ts^ang shu-mu (1916) 
4/35.] 

Dean R. Wickes 

HStJ Fang (T. H. 

A), May 2, 1622-1694, Nov. 7, poet, scholar, 
and landscape painter, was a native of Wu- 
hsien (Soochow), Kiangsu. His father, Hsti 
Chfien (T. IL posthumous 

name 1597-1645), a chin-shih of 1628, 


was made supervisor of instruction at Nanking 
under the southern Ming regime (1644), But 
having been dismissed from oiSice for implica- 
tion in Court intrigues, and unwilling to submit 
to the restrictions imposed by the Manchus 
after their conquest of Nanking and Soochow, 
he ended his life by drowning. 

Hsti Fang became a chu-jen at the provincial 
examination of 1642. Deeply affected by his 
father^s death three years later, and despondent 
over the political situation, he spent the re- 
mainder of his life in retirement, associating 
only with a few kindred spirits and members of 
his immediate family. At first ho lived with 
his brother-in-law, Wu P^ei- 3 dian 
(d. 1679), at Lu-hsii MJ® Jiear the southern 
boundary of Kiangsu; later he resided in various 
places in the hilly country west of Soochow: 
in 1647 at Chin-shu in 1659 at Chi-ts^ui 
in 1660 at Teng-wei and in 1661 

at Tfien-ch% Finally, in 1663, he 

owned a house at the village of Shang-sha 
(or Chien-shang jf^Jb). He lived by his own 
exertions, and though often in great need, 
refused to accept gifts. He avoided visits from 
guests in high position, and made it a rule 
never to enter the city. Nevertheless, his 
writings and brush work became well known 
and it was largely by the sale of these that he 
managed to support his family. 

His writings were voluminous, and although 
most of them have evidently disappeared, it 
seems likely that the best are preserved in a 
collection entitled Chu4-t‘ang ckiy 

in 20 chuarif for which he wrote the preface in 
1684 and which was edited by his disciple, P'^an 
Lei [q. ik]. It was first printed by P'an Lei, 
reprinted in 1815 by Chao Yun and in 

1919 in the Ming-chi san hsiao- 

lien chi by Lo Ch^n-yii (see under Chao Chih- 
chien). Hsli^s narratives are intimate and poig- 
nant portrayals of life as he saw and experi- 
enced it. 

He had four sons, ail of whom died before him. 
One of them, Hsii W§n-chih (1667- 

1690), left a son (b. 1690) who was later cared 
for by P^an Lei. After Hsii Fang's death the 
house at Chien-shang where he lived for the last 
thirty-one years of his life was, through the 
efforts of P^an Lei, made into a memorial shrine. 
This shrine was rebuilt in 1809 and again, after 
a fire, in 1867. In 1933 it was still standing. 
Hsii Fang's younger brother, Hsii Wo 
(T. H. 1627-1700), who re- 


mained .at home comfortable /circumstances, 
was also a 'writer, poet, and calligrapher.' 


[l/506/3a: 3/478/37a; Lo Chte-yU, 

HaH Ss&-chai hsien-sking nien-p‘u (1919) ; 
Wu-hsien ehih (1933) 67/43a; id. 33/19b; L.T.C.- 
L.H.M., p. 226a, lists 35 scrolls and albums of 
paintings by Hsii Fang; M.l/267/8a has a life of 
Hsii Ch'ien; CM4~Vang cM has a portrait.] 

■ Dian R. Wickes 

HStJ Hsia-k*o. See under Hsii, Hung-tsu. 

HStJ Hung-tsu (T. H. Hsia-k^o 

1586-1641, geographical explorer, was 
born in the village of Nan-yang-chT 
Kiangyin, Kiangsu. He is better known by his 
hao as Hsii Hsia-k'o, owing perhaps to the fact 
that this name appears in the title of his famous 
travel diary. Born into a family of some means, 
he had ready access to books and studied espe- 
cially those relating to geography. An official 
career by way of the civil service examinations 
had no attractions for him. He did, however, 
gain the esteem of some eminent friends, among 
whom may be mentioned Ch^5n Chi-ju and 
Huang Tao-chou [qq, t>.]. In 1604 his father died 
of wounds received in an encounter with robbers, 
but his mother lived to a considerable age. 

In order to satisfy an eager inteHectual curi- 
osity and a strong love of scenic beauty Hsii 
Hung-tsu set out in 1607, when he was scarcely 
twenty-one, on a trip to Lake T^ai [Hu] south 
of Soochow. Thereafter, from 1609 to 1633, 
he made the following journeys: to T^ai-shan 
and the home of Confucius; to Chihli; to 
the Island of P^u-t^o and to the T‘ien-t^ai 
and Yen-tang flUS Mountains in Che- 
kiang (1613, again in 1632); to Nanking (1614); 
to the lovely ranges of Huang-shan 31 Ol in 
Anhwei; to Wu-i in Fukien (1616); to Lu- 
shan Mill (popularly known as Kuling) in 
Kiangsi (1618); to the sacred mountains, Sung- 
shan in Honan, and Hua-shan ipiij in 
Shensi (1623); to Fukien (1628, 1630, 1633); to 
Kwangtung (1628); to Peking (1629); and to 
Wu-t'ai and Heng-shan in northern Shansi 
(1633). During most of these journeys he kept 
a diary, recording in a clear and distinguished 
literary style the routes he took, the distances 
between places, the beauties and the physical 
features of the landscape. These notes he made 
in the evenings, after days of arduous travel, and 
their particularity and accuracy are all the more 
remarkable on that account. 
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Hsii Hung-tsu s most outstanding feat was a 
four-year journey (1636”40) to Southwest China 
— made after he was fifty years of age — to explore 
the topography of the mountains and the sources 
of the rivers, in particular the Hsi-chiang, known 
to some as the Canton or West River. Though 
married, and the father of several children, these 
considerations did not deter him, but he refrained 
from making the journey until after his mother 
died. He left Kiangyin on October 17, 1636 with 
two servants and a Buddhist monk named Ching- 
wen (d. 1637) who wished to visit the tem- 
ples of Chi-tsu-shan^^ ill near Taiifu, Yunnan, 
to deposit there a sutra copied in his own blood. 
Hardly had the party entered Chekiang province 
when one of the servants abandoned the expedi- 
tion. The three then made their way southwest 
into Kiangsi and then by divergent routes to 
Hunan. Early in 1637 Hsii and his religious 
companion ascended Heng-shan, thus making it 
possible for Hsii to say that he had seen all the 
sacred mountains of China. During the re- 
mainder of that year he traversed most of 
Kwangsi, searching out the five branches of the 
West River, climbing the mountains, and com- 
menting in detail on their contours, the forest 
covering, and the nature of the rocks. Un- 
happily, in the autumn of 1637 the monk died at 
Nan-ning, leaving a request that his ashes be 
buried, with the precious sutra, at the temples of 
the still far-distant Chi-tsu-shan. Hsii carried 
out this wdsh, l^iit not until he and his servant 
had endured 360 more days of extremely arduous 
travel. 

Though Hsii set out with sufficient funds, he 
was robbed on the Hsiang River and barely 
saved himself from drowning. After an un- 
successful attempt to enter Yunnan from the 
southeast, near the Tonkin border, he made his 
way nortlnvard by routes until recently very 
little known, and entered Yunnan penniless. 
He had been robbed twice in Kweichow. But 
officials and men of letters w’^ere kind to him and 
repeatedly made it possible for him to continue 
his journey. After exploring nearly the whole 
of eastern Yunnan he arrived in Yunnanfu in 
the autumn of 1638. Early in the following year 
he reached Chi-tsu-shan and there buried the 
ashes of the monk, and the sutra, as requested. 
That spring he went northwest to Likiang in the 
hope of entering Tibet, but the local Moso chief- 
tain dissuaded him on the ground that the roads 
were infested with highwaymen. He then 
turned soutiward in the hope of entering Burma. 
In this he failed also, but he explored the Mekong 


and Salween Rivers and got as far west as T^^ng- 
ytieh After another detour southeast 

to Yiin-chou he returned to Chi-tsu-shan 
in the autumn of 1639. In most of these jour- 
neys he went on foot and often carried his own 
belongings, though on occasion he had the use of 
a pony. In the course of a climb at Yung-ch^ang 
(on his -way to T'eng-ytieh) he lost his 
purse and for a time had to stave off hunger by 
selling his outer garments. The high altitudes, 
sudden rains, and winter^s cold seemed never to 
dampen his ardor. 

At Chi-tsu-shan he had the mortification of 
being deserted by his only servant who took with 
him most of his master’s belongings. Thereafter 
the diary ceases, or if it was continued, it is now 
lost. According to some of his biographers Hsii 
remained in Chi-tsu-shan to wTite a gazetteer 
of that mountain, and after completing four 
chiian was supplied with funds for the journey 
back home. [The gazetteer was later completed 
and printed in 10 chuan in 1692 under the title, 
Chi-tsu-shan cJiih (3^).] Eor this homeward 
journey Hsii probably took a route through 
southeastern Szechwan and then eastward along 
the Yangtze. He suffered from skin and foot 
diseases and died at home, early in 1641, shortly 
after his return. He was buried in his native 
village and his tomb, with an inscription, has 
recently been brought to notice. 

During the last journey, which occupied four 
years, Hsii kept his diary regularly, averaging, 
even during his most arduous travels, some 650 
words a day for 700 days. For his earlier jour- 
neys his notes cover only some 150 days, but 
even so amount to about 40,000 words. Despite 
the handicaps 'under which he travelled his obser- 
vations are always to the point, often very acute, 
and for the time in which they were written, 
remarkably accurate. Above all, they are com- 
posed in a beautiful prose style which makes 
reading them even today a pleasure. Un- 
fortunately, during the turmoil of the Manchu 
invasion at Kiangyin in 1645 some of the manu- 
scripts were lost. Of those which survived one 
in 12 chiian^ edited by Yang Ming-shih (see under 
Sh6n T^ung), was utilized in 1773-82 for tran- 
scription in the Ssi^k‘u cNiian-shu (see under Chi 
Yiin). The first printed edition, entitled Esu 
Hsia-¥o yvrchi (ISiE), appeared in 1776. A 
second edition in 12 chuan appeared in 1808 with 
supplementary material, including articles about 
him by his friends, A copy of this edition is in 
the Library of Congress. A far more useful edi- 
tion in 20 chiian appeared in 1928 in 3 volumes, 
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compiled by Ting Wen-chiangT3fc£C (T. 
1887-1936), a geologist of note who, in the course 
of his explorations, traversed many of the sites 
which Hsii described. This definitive edition 
comprises, aside from a well-punctuated text, a 
chronological biography of Hsii, and an atlas 
showing in detail the routes Hsii took. In 
Tinges estimation Hsii's outstanding contribu- 
tions to geography were his discovery that the 
stream, P‘an-chiang is the main source of 

the West Biver, that the Mekong and Salween 
are separate rivers, and that the Gold Sand River 
is the true source of the Yangtze. 


[Hsii Hsia-k'o yu-chi, Ting’s ed.; Article on Hsii’s 
native place in Fang-^chih yueh--¥an, 

vol. 6, no. 10, pp. 48-51; Ting, V. K., ‘'On Hsii 
Hsia-k'o, Explorer and Geographer,” The New 
China RetdeWy voi. 3, no. 5, pp. 225-37.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

HSir Kuang-ch‘i (T. H. *g), 

Apr. 24, 1562-1633, Nov. 8, scholar and official, 
was a native of Shanghai. He became a hsiu- 
ts‘ai in 1581, but failed several times in the pro- 
vincial examinations. For a time he taught the 
children of a family at Shao-chou, Kwangtung, 
where in 1596 he met the missionary Lazare 
Cattaneo (see under Li Chih-tsao), and thus came 
into contact for the first time with Christianity. 
Later he went to Peking where in 1597 he passed 
the Shun-t'ien provincial examination for chu-j^n 
with high honors. In 1600, while passing 
through Nanking on his way to Peking to take 
the metropolitan examination, he met Matteo 
Ricci (T. 1952-1610). Three 

years later a number of scholars, including ClPeng 
Chia-sui t;.], took part in the celebration of the 
seventieth birthday of Hsii’s father, Hsii Ssti- 
ch'tog (T. H. mi-m?). 

In the same year (1603) Hsii Kuang-ch'i w'ent 
to Nanking to visit Ricci, but the latter had 
gone to Peking. However, he met Jean de 
Rocha (see under Ch'ii Shih-ssii), and was bap- 
tized by the latter under the name Paul 
In 1604 he became a chm-shih and was selected a 
bachelor in the Hanlin Academy. During his 
stay in Peking he and Li Chih-tsao [q . «?.] received 
instruction in various subjects from Ricci, and 
from 1604 to 1607 Hsii w^orked continuously 
wdth Ricci, translating works on mathematics, 
hydraulics, astronomy and geography. He thus 
earned the distinction of being the first Chinese 
to translate European books into the Chinese 
language. One of the most influential of these 


translations ^vas Euclid's EleirmitSj published 
under the title Chi~ko yua7i-pm, 6 

chuariy recorded by Hsii from dictation by Ricci. 
After several revisions it was published in final 
form in 1611. The remaining nine books of 
Euclid were translated into Chinese by Li Shan- 
lan [q. v.] in collaboration with Alexander Wylie 
(see under Li) and were printed in 1858. During 
the period 1606-08 a w^ork on trigonometry was 
written by Hsii, from oral dictation by Ricci, 
under the title lVi4iang /a-i, 1 

chiian. To compare the system of angular meas- 
urement in the ancient work, Chiu-chmig 

(or Chiu-chang suan-shu ^^), with the western 
method, Hsii wrote a work, entitled 
Ts^$4iang i4^wiigy 1 chuan, in which he pointed 
out the identity of the two methods. A w^ork on 
right-angle triangles, entitled Kou ku 

in 1 chuaiiy is also attributed to Hsii. The 
above-mentioned four works ’were later included 
ill the Hai-shan hsien4cuan ts^uiig-shu (see under 
P'an Cheii-ch^eng). 

In 1606 Hsii invited his father to Peking where 
the latter w^as baptized under the name Leon 
(&)• Hsii Kuang-ch'i's son, Hsii Chi 
(T. 1582-1645), was also baptized under 

the name Jacques (iJi^ffi). Not long after 
Hsii became (1607) a corrector in the Hanlin 
Academy, his father died. He thereupon re- 
signed and went home to observe the period of 
mourning. On his way through Nanking he in- 
vited Cattaneo to preach in Shanghai, but the 
latter did not come until the following year when 
through Hsii’s efforts Cattaneo baptized a num- 
ber of Chinese converts. On the west side of his 
own residence Hsii built a church in which large 
companies of believers gathered. During this 
period of mourning he went twice to Macao in 
order to visit the churches of that colony. Upon 
his return to Peking in 1610 he learned that Ricci 
had died a few months earlier, and had been 
buried in a cemetery donated by the Emperor. 
By the end of the year Hsii was re-instated in his 
former post as corrector in the Hanlin Academy. 
About this time (December 15, 1610) an eclipse 
of the sun was miscalculated by the Imperial 
Board of Astronomy, whereas the calculations 
made by Pantoja (see under Li Chih-tsao) proved 
to be correct. It was recommended, therefore, 
that Hsii, with the assistance of Li Chih-tsao, 
Ursis (see under the former), and Pantoja, should 
be commissioned to translate Western calendrical 
material for the use of Chinese astronomers. 
The project, however, had not gone far when it 
was discontinued. In 1612 Hsii was made a 



reviser in the Historiographical Board, and in 
the same year wrote (from Ursis^ dictation) and 
published a work on western hydraulics, entitled 
T^ai-hd shui-fa^ 6 chiian^ which was 
later included in the Nimg-cMng ch^iian-shu (see 
below) and was copied into the Sdl-k‘u Manu- 
script Library (see under Chi Yun). In 1613 a 
number of instruments for the use of astronomical 
calculation were constructed with the help of 
missionaries. But owing to iHness Hsix resigned 
in the same year and retired temporarily to 
Tientsin where he cultivated a farm and wrote a 
number of articles, such as 
Shih-shih chu-wang (commonly known as 
wang), 1 chiian^ a short treatise denouncing Bud- 
dhism; Tscni-tdi ou-^pien, 1 chuan; 

and a preface to the Thmg-wen suan-chih (see 
under Li Chih-tsao). 

In 1616 Hsii Kuang-chl was recalled and re- 
instated in his former post as reviser in the His- 
toriographical Board. But about this time a 
renewed persecution of Christians was begun in 
consequence of a memorial which Shen Ch^iieh 
(see under Li Chih-tsao) submitted to the throne 
in the fifth moon of 1616. In this crisis a number 
of Christians, including Alphonse Vagnoni (see 
under Han Lin), were arrested at Nanking. To 
answer Sh^n^s charges against the missionaries, 
Hsii presented a memorial, later known as 
wm Pien-hsiieh shu-kaOj in which he praised the 
missionaries as ^‘disciples of the sages^^ (MM 
:m). During this period of persecution most 
missionaries sought safety in the families of Hsii 
Kuang-chl, Li Chih-tsao, Yang Tlng-yiin [g. v,] 
and their relatives. 

Early in 1617 Hsii was advanced to assistant 
secretary of the Supervisorate of Imperial In- 
struction, but owing to illness retired three 
months later to his farm near Tientsin. In 1618 
when Fu-shuii was taken by the Manchus, Hsii 
was recalled to Peking to be Supervisor of In- 
struction, and concurrently a censor. On August 
7, 1619 he petitioned the Emperor to dispatch 
him to Korea as a special envoy to advise the 
Korean government in its struggle against the 
Manchus. Though the petition was disallowed, 
Hsu was ordered, on November 28 of the same 
year, to drill newly appointed recruits at Tung- 
chow, east of Peking. Owing to lack of funds 
he asked his friends to contribute money to sup- 
port the troops, and at the same time ordered 
from Macao four cannon of western design. 
These cannon did not get farther than Kuang- 
hsin, Kiangsi, though destined for the capital. 
When Chu Yu-chiao [g. v,] ascended the throne 


(1620), it was ordered that Hsii must reduce his 
troops to 4,600 men. In the following year he 
once more retired to Tientsin on grounds of ill 
health. In the meantime (1621) Shen-yang and 
Liao-yang fell to the Manchus (see under Hsiung 
T^ing-pi) and Hsii was again recalled to the 
capital, whereupon he once more (July 1, 1621) 
petitioned the emperor to send him on the above- 
mentioned mission to Korea. But as the sugges- 
tion was strongly opposed by Ts^ui Ching-jung 
(T. chin-shih of 1583, d. 1631), 

then president of the Board of War, the petition 
was once more denied. Hsu resigned and later 
returned to Shanghai where he wrote, from dicta- 
tion by Francis Sambiasi (T. 

1582-1649), a treatise on the soul, under the title 
Ling-yin li-shuo, 2 chilan^ printed in 
1624. In 1622 Shen Ch^iieh was made Grand 
Secretary, the persecution of Christians was re- 
newed, and missionaries were forced to go into 
hiding. In 1623 Hsu was offered the post of 
vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies, but 
declined, preferring still to remain in retirement. 

Early in 1628, after the accession of Chu Yti- 
chien [g. v.], Hsii was recalled and made a diarist. 
In the following year he was promoted to senior 
vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies which 
later made public the results of competitive tests 
on the prediction of a solar eclipse that took 
place on June 21, 1629. Calculations were made 
by adherents of three schools of astronomy: the 
Chinese or Ta-t'ung the Mohammedan, 

and the Western. The predictions submitted by 
the first two schools were found to be erroneous 
whereas those submitted by Hsii were correct. 
A new demand arose for the revision of the cal- 
endar and Hsu, on recommendation of the Board 
of Ceremonies, was appointed to take charge of a 
newly-established Calendrical Bureau 
located at Shou-shan Academy, east of the 
Catholic church inside the gate Hsiian-wu men 
Peking — with Li Chih-tsao, Longo- 
bardi (see under Chu Yu-lang) and Terrenz (see 
under Li Chih-tsao) as assistants. Toward the 
close of the year (1629) Tsunhua, Hopei, fell to 
the Manchus, and Hsii was ordered to manu- 
facture firearms in order to provide against a 
possible attack on the capital. Terrenz having 
died (May 13, 1630) and he himself being occu- 
pied with the manufacture of arms, Hsii recom- 
mended Johannes Adam Schall von Bell (see 
under Yang Kuang-hsien), and Jacques Rho (see 
under Han Lin) to assist in the calendrical work. 
In July 1630 Hsix was made president of the 
Board of Ceremonies. On December 4 Li Chih- 
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tsao died and Hsii was the only one of ^The Three Nung-cMng cNuan-shu is an important com- 
Pillars of the Christian Religion in China’' pendium on agriculture, and later served as the 

remaining, the other two being Li and basis of a similar work, entitled t^ung- 

Yang T^g-yiin. ■ ' ' ■ _ (see" under ,Ch^6n ,Tzti-liing), which was: 

Meanwhile Hsii recommended that Longo- compiled by an imperial order of 1737, and was 
bardi and Sambiasi be commissioned by imperial completed in 1742. Ch^dn Tzh-lung, believing 
decree to proceed to Macao to purchase ten the Nung-ching ch^ilan-shu to be too long, later 
cannon from Portuguese merchants and to hire contracted it to 46 ckilan. This edition is given 
a few soldiers to operate them. The cannon notice in the Ssil--¥u Catalogue (see under Chi 
were purchased and the return company was led Ytin). 

by Gonzales Texeira-Correa (d. During his four years on the Calendricai 

1632), a citizen of Macao, with Jean Rodriguez Bureau Hsti Kuang-ch'i on three occasions (twice 

(1659-1633) as interpreter. The can- in 1631 and once in 1632) presented to the throne 
non arrived on time to defend the city of Cho- translations on astronomical subjects, comprising 
chou (Hopei) against the Manohus. Later four 72 chikm, and one table of the fixed stars (®S)- 
hundred more soldiers were enlisted from Macao. These works were all later included in the Ch‘ung- 
When they set off overland for the capital, five ch&n lisku (see under Li T'ien-ching). Hsii’s 
missionaries, Tranquille Grassetti (T. collected writings were first brought together in 

3?®:, 1588-1644), Pierre Canevari (T. 1663 by his fourth grandson, Hsii £r-mo#Wlfc 

1594-1675), Benoit de Mattos (^^,1610-1669, baptized under the name 

(T. #7C, 1600-1652), Michel Trigault Thomas -^ift), and were printed in 1896 by 

(T. 1602-1667), and fitienne Faber, or Le Father Li Ti (P^il) under the title 

F5vre, (T. 1598-1659), accom- Hm Wen-ting hung ck’. This collec- 

panied them in the hope of being able to preach tion was republished in 1909 with supplementary 
in the interior of China. Late in 1630 the material by Hsu Yun-hsi (Father Simon 

Manchus retired to Mukden and China enjoyed Hsti), a descendant of Hsii Kuang-ch^i in the 
a temporary peace. eleventh generation, under the title Tsing-ting 

In 1632 Hsti was made Grand Secretary of the (iS'lT) Hsu Wirir^ting kung chi. It was again 
Tung-ko ^ later, of the W^n- reprinted in 1933, with further additions, by 

yuan ko Taken ill on September 11, Hsti Tsung-ts^ (Father Joseph Hsti), a 

1633, he memorialized the throne (October 31) descendant of Hsti Kuang-ch^i in the twelfth 
to reward the missionaries for their assistance to generation. Owing to the literary inquisition 
the Calendricai Bureau, and recommended Li of the Ch%g period and the raids by Ch^ng 
T^ien-ching [q, y.] to succeed him in the task of Ch^6ng-kung [g. y,] on the Shanghai coast, several 
revising the Chinese calendar. After two months decades after Hsii's death, many of his works 
of illness he died. Owing to the unrest in his were either destroyed or lost. A collection of his 
native place his remains were not interred in the memorials and correspondence, mostly on na- 
cemetery at Zikawei (Hsii Family Vil- tional defense, under the title Hsii- 

lage), in the suburbs of Shanghai, until 1644. shih pao-yen^ 5 chiian, which was banned in the 
He was posthumously awarded the honorary title Ch^ien-lung reign-period, was reprinted in 1933 
of Junior Guardian (changed in 1643 to Grand from an edition preserved in the Biblioth^que 
Guardian) of the Heir Apparent and was canon- Nationale, Paris. A collection of Hsd Kuang- 
ized as W^n-ting ch^i's letters, entitled Hsii Wen- 

In 1643 Hsii Kuang-chl's third grandson, ting hung mo-chi^ ^Tnk Remains of Hsii Kuang- 
Hsii £r-tou (i609--1643, baptized under ch'i,” was first printed in 1903 in facsimile and 

the name Matteo 3^S[), presented to the throne was reprinted in 1933, 

a work on agriculture by Hsii Kuang-chfi, en- One of Hsii's granddaughters, Candide Hsti 
titled Nung-cMng ch'iian-shu^ 60 (1607-1680), who married Hsii Yiian- 

chuaUj compiled by Hsii during the years 1625-28, tu of Hua-ting, Hiangsu, was a zealous 

and later copied into the SsQrk^u Manuscript Christian who is reported to have established 
Library. The editing of this work was entrusted 135 chapels in and about Shanghai. Her son, 
in 1635 to Ch'^n Tzii-iung [g. yj by Hsii's second Hsii Tsuan-ts^ng flF®# (T. H. 

grandson, Hsii fir-chiieh (1605-1683, a chin-shih of 1649, who was bap- 

baptized under the name Ignace but tized under the name Basil Gffi), was a poet 

probably was not completed until 1639. The who rose to provincial judge of Yunnan. The 
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eldest grandson of Hsu Kuang-ch‘i, named Hsii 
jlr-chueh WHIM (1603-1680), baptized under 

the, name, Melchior was also a devout 

Christian. 


[M.l/251/15a; M,2/356/22b; M.3/235/14b; Shang- 
hai hsien-chih (1871) 15/27a, 19/29a; 

Hmeh-fing yHek-k^an^ vol. 4, nos. 5 and 6, 
biography by Hsu Ching-hsien; Jin- 

win y€eh-k‘anj vol. 4, no. 7 (1933) on the tercen- 
tenary celebration; Hsin-yUehj vol. 1^ no. 8, 
on his writings; Tung-fang tsa-chih (Chinese 
Miscellany), vol. 30, no. 24, on his contribution 
to education; Bemie Catholique (SMng-chiao 
tm-chih), vol. 22, no. 11 (Nov. 1933), special 
number devoted to Hsti; T sing-ting Hsu Win-ting 
kung chi (nien-p^u); Juan Yuan [q. i).], Ch‘ou- 
jin ehuan (1935), p. 390-407; Li Yen, 

Chung suan-shih lun-ts^ungy pp. 152-66; 
Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress (1934), 
pp. 149-50; Pfister, Notices ^ passim,] 

J. C, Yang 

HSti Kuang-chin (T. d- 

ca. 1858 age 73 (swi), official, was a native of Lu-i, 
Honan. His ancestral home was in Anhwei, 
His father, Hsu Han a chin-shih of 1811, 
was a secretary of the Grand Secretariat. Tak- 
ing his chin-shih degree in 1820, Hsli Kuang-chin 
became a compiler of the Hanlin Academy in 
1822, In 1830 he was made a censor and three 
years later was appointed prefect of Yli-lin-fu, 
Shensi. In 1836 he was promoted to grain in- 
tendant of Kiangsi and then became successively 
provincial judge of Fukien and prefect of the 
metropolitan prefecture (Shun-t^ien) — both in 
1840. After observing a period of mourning for 
his mother (1842-45), he became financial com- 
missioner at Nanking, and in 1846 governor of 
Y'imnan, whence he was soon transferred to the 
governorship of Kwangtung. Because he con- 
tributed ten thousand taels to famine relief in 
Honan, the emperor ordered the ministry of civil 
appointments to give him credit for promotion. 
On February 3, 1848 Hsli Kuang-chin was ap- 
pointed acting governor-general of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi and concurrently deputed Imperial 
Commissioner for foreign affairs in succession to 
Ch‘i-ying [ 5 . r.]. 

Hsli took charge of foreign relations at Canton 
at a time when the era of cordial cooperation in 
Anglo-Chinese relations, inaugurated by Ch^i- 
ying and Pottinger (see under Chfi-ying), was 
rapidly drawing to a close . Following the British 
evacuation of Kulangsu and Chusan — places held 


in pledge since 1842 — there had been a series of 
incidents and a gradual increase of Anglo-Chinese 
friction, particularly at Canton where the ques- 
tion of entrance to the wailed city had become 
the chief point of contention. The British 
versions of the treaties of 1842-43 had provided 
for residence in the ^^cities and towns’^ of Canton, 
etc., which the Chinese versions had generally 
translated as ^ffiarbors^’ or ^ ‘anchorages^ ^ At 
any rate, the strong anti-foreign sentiments of 
the Cantonese gentry had become fixed upon this 
issue, and in April 1847 the British were obliged 
to agree with Ch‘i-ymg to defer their entrance 
into the city until April 1849 (see under Ch‘i- 
ying). In June 1848 Bonham (see under Yeh 
Ming-ch‘en), governor of Hongkong, wrote to 
Hsii suggesting that preliminary arrangements 
be made for entrance into the city in 1849. Hsu 
temporked; excitement mounted among the 
people of Canton, and as the time approached, 
placards and processions of militia were much in 
evidence. After an inconclusive interview with 
Bonham at the Bocca Tigris in February 1849, 
Hsli sent to him on April 1 a copy of an Imperial 
Eescript which declared that the emperor could 
not o'i^ercome the unanimous opposition of the 
people of Canton. Meanwhile the local gentry 
and merchants, headed by Wu Ch'ung-ylieh 
[q. V,, Howqua], and encouraged by Hsli Kuang- 
chin, held a meeting at which it was decided to 
stop the foreign trade, and the American and 
French consuls were told that England alone 
w^ould be held responsible for the resulting loss. 
A joint letter was also sent to Bonham. Under 
these circumstances the British were obliged to 
content themselves with a formal protest (August 
1849). Their defeat on this issue, which had 
grown out of all proportion to its original im- 
portance, marked a turning point in Anglo- 
Chinese relations in the period between 1842 
and 1858, and brought honor to Hsii Kuang-chin 
whom the emperor praised as having got the 
greatest diplomatic success in ten years. Hsii 
was given the hereditary title of a viscount of the 
first rank and a double-eyed peacock^s feather. 
Yeh Mmg-ch‘ 6 n [q. v,\ governor of Kwangtung, 
was made a baron. A few leaders among the 
gentry weije also secretly rewarded with brevet 
titles and buttons of the third rank. A British 
protest in 1850 was fruitless (see under I-chu). 
From this time, in fact, it became increasingly 
difficult for the ministers of foreign powers to 
communicate or to have interviews with the Im- 
perial Commissioner at Canton, to whom all 
diplomatic affairs were referred by the Chinese 
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authorities elsewhere. In October 1848 the 
American commissioner, John W. Davis 
(1799-1859), was received by Hsti outside the 
walls of Canton in a warehouse; the American 
charg4, Peter Parker (1804-1888), did not 
obtain an interview in 1850-52, nor did the 
French minister, Bourboulon (see under Chi-^r- 
hang-a), in 1852-55. The policy of non-com- 
munication inaugurated by Hsii Kuang-chin 
and carried further by his successor, Yeh Ming- 
ch'en, formed part of the background for the 
second Anglo-Chinese war. 

Beginning in 1850, Hsii was confronted with 
the problem of the Taiping Rebellion, which 
broke out in Kwangsi in that year. He impeached 
the governor of that province as weak and in- 
competent and the latter was thereupon replaced 
by Lin Tse-hsii [q. v,]. Having been ordered to 
suppress local insurrections in Kwangtung, Hsu 
succeeded in executing numerous bandit leaders 
at Kao-chou, Lien-chou, and other places (1851- 
52), and was rewarded with the title of Grand 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent. In the summer 
of 1852 he was succeeded in the office of Imperial 
Commissioner and governor-general at Canton 
by Yeh Ming-eh^en and was sent to Wu-chou 
in Kwangsi to manage military affairs. Before 
he reached that place the Taiping forces had 
advanced into Hunan. The Imperial Commis- 
sioner, Sai-shang-a (see under Chffing-ch'i), was 
dismissed, and his place was taken by Hsii who 
■was appointed concurrently governor-general of 
Hupeh and Hunan (September 1852). When 
he reached Heng-chou, however, the rebels cap- 
tured Yochow; when he reached Yochow, they 
had taken Wuchang, capital of Hupeh. For the 
slowness of his advance he was severely repri- 
manded by the emperor and deprived of his rank 
and titles; his property was confiscated, and he 
was imprisoned to await execution. Fortu- 
nately, in the summer of 1853 the Taipings in- 
vaded Honan (see under Lin F^ng-hsiang) and 
Hsii was ordered to protect Kuei-te and so gain 
merit to offset his punishment. This he did by 
fighting against the Nien bandits (see under Seng- 
ko-lin-ch^in) in the region around Kuei-t^. In 
1858 he was despatched to Huai-yiian and Feng- 
yang in Anhwei to fight the same banditti, and 
was restored to the fourth rank. Two months 
later he was stricken by paralysis and soon died. 


[1/400/la; 2/48/lOb; Lu-i hsien^chih (1896); 
Ch^ou-pan i-wu sMh-mo (see under I-hsin), Tao- 
kuang period 79-80, Hsien-f^ng period 1-2; F. O, 


17/164-168, Public Record Office, London; Morse, 
H. B., International Relations of the Chinese 
Empirej I, ch. XIV (London, 1910); PHng-ting 
Nien-fei fang-lueh (see under I-hsin), chuan 
45, 47.] 

, J. Iv.^FairbanK' 
TIjng Ssti-Yfif, 

HSU Shu-kffiei (original ming ^^), 

chil-jin of 1738, poet and teacher, was a native 
of Tung-t'ai, Kiangsu, which until 1768 was a 
part of T^ai-chou. Although a sketch of his life 
is known to have been written by Shea Te-cliden 
[q. V.], at the request of Hsu Shu-k'uei^s son, Hsii 
Huai-tsu (d. 1777), and although he 

left a considerable number of ^published and un- 
published works, little is known about his life, 
owing to systematic attempts on the part of the 
ruling house, after 1778, to blot out his memory. 
Shen wrote of him that both his scholarship and 
his conduct were exemplary. Hsii is quoted as 
remarking to one of his students, ^Tiad I lived 
in the middle of the Ming dynasty I would have 
been the equal of Tung Chfi-ch^ang [g. v,] and 
T^ang Shun-chih (T. ftli, H. 

1507-1560), but people today cannot recognize 
my ability.’ ' If we judge from the title of one 
of his works, HchTao shihj 1 chuan ^ he 

felt a spiritual kinship with the ancient poet, 
T‘ao Ch6en (see under T‘ao Chu). After his 
death the posthumous name Hsiao-wen 
was privately conferred on him by his friends. 

Wlien an enemy of the Hsii family threatened 
to inform the authorities that certain poems in 
Hsii Shu-kffiei’s collected verse, entitled -mm 
Up I-chu lou shihj in 6 chiian^ printed about 1763, 
covertly abused the ruling dynasty, a grandson, 
Hsii Shih-then handed over in May 

1778 to Tu Yiieh-lung (T, UM, H. 

^Jl|, chil-jen of 1762, d. 1798), the magis- 
trate of Tung-t^ai, the printing blocks and all 
printed copies of the collection. He expected 
thus to incur a less severe penalty in case the 
books were pronounced to be offensive. The 
magistrate in turn transferred the case to the 
Bureau of Censorship that had been set up in 
Nanking in 1774. But, as many books were 
daily submitted to the authorities, the case was 
neglected until the commissioner of education, 
Liu Yung [q. brought it to the notice of the 
throne in October 1778 when by imperial order 
it was speedily acted upon. 

One couplet in the 1-chu lou skih which par- 
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ticularly infuriated the emperor was the fol- 
lowing: 

mmnmm 

— 

At dawn tomorrow bestir your wings,' . 

■ At one .flight make for^ the celestial palace. 

This W‘ as taken by innuendo to mean : 

Arise, all ye of the house of Ming, 

With one blow destroy the capital of Chhng. 
Nor w.as it difficult, for those so minded, to bring 
forward other data that seemed to hint covertly 
at ..rebellion, Had not 'Hsii ..Shii-kffiei given to 
one of his students, also . surnamed . Hsu #■, the 
personal name. Shou-fa and. did he not 

thus, by, the adroit, use of a. homonym, advise .his 
pupi,!s and others to ^^retain shou) their hair^^? 

To. another pupil, .surnamed Sh^n Hsii had 
given' the name Ch^£mg-cli.o- became 

bare^^, which .w.as taken as a slurring, reference to 
the forced shaving of half the pate , in Chflng 
times. .. Furthennore, , there . were discovered 
among Hsu’s effects quotations. fro,m the works 
of an earlier and similar offender, Lii Liu-liang 
[q.v,]. 

As a result of the inquisition all the books by 
Hs'ii Shu-kffiei, .including the wood 'Uo'cks, were 
burned. Only one item seems to have survived 
the holocaust, a copy of the drama W-u- 

se-shihf in 8 chuan, now preserved in the Library 
of the South Manchurian Railway at Dairen, 
but lacking indication of authorship. Sentences 
on the accused were imposed by imperial consent, 
January 14, 1779, The corpses of Hsu Shu-k^iiei 
and his son, Huai-tsu, who had printed the work, 
were dismembered. His grandsons, the afore- 
mentioned Hsu Shih-tflen and Hsii Shih-shu 
w’ere imprisoned to await execution in 
the following autumn — the sentence of the latter 
being commuted, however, to slaver}^ among the 
aborigines of Heilungkiang, The two students 
mentioned above, whose names appeared in Hsii^s 
works as collators, were also imprisoned to await 
execution. Officials accused of negligence in 
conducting the case in its early stages were 
flogged or banished, or both. Hsieh Chfl-kffin 
(T. Mill, 1737-1802), then prefect of 
Yangchow, was banished. The magistrate, Tffi 
Yiieh-lung, was both flogged and banished. The 
financial commissioner of Kiangsu, T^ao I 1^^ 
(T. mm H. Hff, chil-jeri of 1752, died in 
prison in 1778), and one of his secretaries, were 
sentenced to imprisonment awaiting execution. 
Sh^m Te-ch‘ien was posthumously deprived of all 
honors that the emperor had conferred upon him, 


for,, having written the above-mentioned bio- 
graphical .sketch. 


lChang~ku .U^ung-pien (see under Ho Chffi) nos. 

, 4-9, pp. l-7B;' Tung-hua lu^ Ch'ien-Iung 43:9-10; 

W^n-teng hsien chih (1839) 4/8a, 
5/14a; W^n^hsien U^ung-pien ■ 15;. 

CMng-iting hsien-chth (1922), IS/llb.] 

L. Careington Goobbich 

HStJ Sung (T. M1&), 1781-1848, Apr. 4, 

historian, , was .a native of Ta-hsing (Peking). 
He., took his chu-jen degree in 1800, and became a 
chifk-shih &ve years later (1805). As a compiler 
of the Hanlin Academy, he was ordered (1808) 

. to serve inTlie Imperial Study (see under Chang 
Ying), Appointed in 1809 a reviser for the com- 
pilation of the ChHian T'ang wm (see under Tung 
Kao), he had access to many rare books in the 
Imperial Library. In addition to his regular 
duties, he copied surreptitiously from the ency- 
clopaedia Yung4o ta-iien (see under Chu Yixn) 
several important works which might otherwise 
have been lost— among them the Sung 

■km-ym,. namely the rules and regulations per- 
taining to matters of state in the Sung dynasty 
(960-1279 A. D.). The Sung kui-yao was never 
printed, except in fragments, although ten suc- 
cessive editions appeared in manuscript during 
the Sung dynasty. Of these, seven were fortu- 
nately copied into the Yung4o ta4ien in the 
years 1403-07, although there distributed under 
various rhymes. Hsii Sung did not complete 
the rearrangement of the work. After his death 
his manuscript passed into the hands of dealers, 
and later was owned by Miao Chffian-sun (see 
under Chang Chih-tung), The latter presented 
it to the Kuang-ya Shu-chti in Canton (see under 
Chang Chih-tung). In 1915 it came into the 
possession of the bibliophile, Liu Ch‘4ng-kan 
(T. ^^), who had it collated under 
the title Hsii chi Sung hui-yao 

kao peUj 460 chuan. Hsii Sung’s original manu- 
script, which in 1931 was purchased by the 
Peiping National Library, was in 1935-36 repro- 
duced in facsimile under the title Sung hui-yao 
kaoy 366 cMian, after comparison with the collated 
edition which so far remains unprinted. 

In 1810 Hsii Sung participated in the compila- 
tion of the Huang-ChHng wen-ying ksu-pien (see 
under Tung Pang-ta), and in the same year com- 
pleted a work on the study of the two capitals 
(Ch'ang-an and Lo-yang) of the T'ang dynasty, 
entitled Uang-ching 
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ch^^g-fang ¥ao, 5 cMan, which was printed in 
the Lien-yun i ts^ung-skuimenndeT Chang Mu) in 
1848, Later in the year 1810 Hsti was appointed 
director of education of Hunan province. In 
1811 he was accused by Chao Sh^n-ch^n 
# (T. mm H, 1762-1826, post- 

humous name ^|&), then a censor, of using 
his office to promote the sale of books which he 
himself had printed, and of not following the 
traditional practice in assigning topics for essays 
on the classics. He was dismissed and tried and 
in 1812 was sentenced to banishment to Sinkiang, 
reaching his destination early in 1813. There 
he remained until 1820 when he %vas pardoned. 
During his exile he developed a keen interest in 
the history and geography of Sinkiang, and from 
his experience wrote three works on that region 
which appeared later under the collective title 
Hsii Hsing-po hsien- 
sMng chttrshu savrchung. These works are : 

Hdrir-chiangfUf 2 chilan, a long poem on 
Chinese Turkestan with detailed explanatory 
notes; Hd-yu shm-tao chi, 5 chuan, 

an account of the river systems of Sinkiang; and 
Han-shu hd-yii chmn pu- 
dm, 2 chuan, notes to the chapter on that region 
(Hd^yu chuan) in the Han Dynastic History. 
These three works were printed in 1824, 1823, 
and 1829 respectively, and were later included in 
various collectanea. A list of corrections to the 
Hd-yH shuirtao chi was printed in the Gh^^n- 
fhig-ho U^ung-shu (see under Chu I-tsun), under 
the title Hd-iju shuirtao chi chiachpu 
At the initiative of Sung-yiin [g. t^.], governor- 
general of Hi, Hsii Sung helped to bring to com- 
pletion a work on the topography of Sinkiang, 
entitled EdunMang chih4ueh (see under Sung- 
yiin and Ch‘i Yiin-shih). In order to acquire 
first-hand information about Sinkiang, Hsu was 
authorized by Sung-yiin to travel (1815-16) 
through that region, and covered in this journey 
more than ten thousand IL After the Hdn- 
chiang chih-likh was presented to the throne 
(1821) Hsii was awarded a position as secretaiy 
in the Grand Secretariat. Thereafter, for some 
twenty yearn, he held posts in various Boards 
and departments at the capital. In 1838 he 
produced another work on the T'ang period, 
T^ang chi ¥cu>, 30 d^n — 

an historical study of the examinations and the 
examination system under the T^ang dynasty. 
This work was printed in the Nan^cWing shvr 
yuan k^ung-shu (see under Huang Tfi-fang). 
Early in 1843 he became prefect of Yii-lin, 
Shensi. He resigned in the summer of 1845 on 


the plea of ill-health, but was reinstated in that 
post in the following year (1846). He retired in 
1847, and died the next year. 

A work compiled by Hsii Sung, entitled 

Tung-ch'ao ch'ung-yang lu, 4 chikm, 
gives a list of the gifts received by the Dowager 
Empress, Hsiao-sh^ng (see under Hung4i), then 
known, from her palace, as Ts'ti-mng t'ai-hou 
She received the gifts at the cele- 
bration of her sixtieth, seventieth and eightieth 
birthdays which, according to the lunar calendar, 
fell on January'" 11, 1752, December 20, 1761, 
and December 30, 1771, respectively. The work 
was printed in the ts^ung-shu 

(1918). Hsii Sung also began a chronological 
biography of Ku Yen-wu v.] which w^as revised 
and completed by Chang Mu {q, e?.]. He left no 
literary collection, but Miao Chffian-sun brought 
together a few of his literary efforts and printed 
them (1920) in the Yen-hua tung-fang hsiao-pHn 
(see under Ho Ch‘iu-t^ao) under the title 

Hsii Edng-po hden-sh^g hsiao-ehi. 


[1/491/46; 2/73/5b; 5/78/la; Miao Ch*iian-sun, 
Hsu Hsing-po hden^sMng shih-chi in 
^ I-f&ng t'ang win-chi; Ch‘6n Yiian 

in Kuo-^ksUeh chi- 

k^an, vol, 5, no. 3, pp. 141-150; T‘ang Chung 
Sung hui-yao yen-chiu (W%), 1932; Ch‘i 

Ch'tog Sung hui-yao hao lUeh-shuo (^as- 

li)inI»Wf8 T^u-shu chi-k^an vol. 3, nos. 
1 - 2 .] 

Tu Lien-chj^ 

HStt Ta-ch^un (T. «|§ H. ® 

original ming A^), 1693-1771, ph 3 ^ician, was 
a native of Wu-chiang, Kiangsu. His grand- 
father, Hsii Ch'iu y.], was a poet, a landscape 
painter, and a man of letters. His father, Hsii 
Yang-hao mm (d. ca. 1721), is said to have 
acquired an extensive knowledge of the water 
systems of Euangsu. Hsii Ta-ch^un studied for 
some time in the Imperial Academy, but did not 
compete in the official examinations. His in- 
terests included various branches of knowledge, 
such as philosophy, astrology, music, geography, 
sports, and medicine — particularly the last which 
he made his specialty. His interest in philosophy 
led him to write commentaries on two Taoist 
classics under the titles: Tao4S ddng 

chu, 2 chilan, and Yin-fu ching chu, 

1 chuan. These two works were copied into the 
Imperial Manuscript Library, Sdk¥u ch'uan-shu 
(see under Chi Yiin). In 1724, and again in 
1762, he made valuable suggestions to local 
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officials concerning river control — liis ideas on., 
this subject appearing in a work entitled TlCfl M 
^ Shui4i which is perhaps no longer ex- 

tant. He also helped his feEow-townsman and 
intimate ■friend, Sh4n Tffing [q.- tij, compile a 
gazetteer of their native district which was 
printed in ■ 1747 under the title 
Wu-chiang hmn-chih^ 58 + 1 chiXan, In this 
gazetteer Hsii is referred to under the name Hsii 
Ta-yeh (^), but he Hater changed the last 
vocable to ch'un. In 1755-57 he and Ms friend, 
Wang K^^n-t^ang (^8a), reprinted the 

sMh (see under Hsii Ch^iu) which had 
been compEed by his grandfather. In an ex- 
planatory note HsE there signed his name as 
TorcMun, In his later years Ms fame as a physi- 
cian spread so widely that he was several times 
summoned by imperial order to the capital — 
once in 1761 when Chiang PM (see under Chiang 
T%g-hsi), a Grand Secretary, was seriously El. 
After a careful diagnosis Hsu reported to the 
emperor that the malady was incurable, and 
Chiang died in the same year. Hsu's frankness 
drew the attention of the emperor who is said to 
have offered him a post in the Imperial Medical 
Department, but he declined. After some ten 
years (1771) he was again summoned by the 
emperor, but owing to his advanced age he went 
accompanied by Ms son, Hsu Hsi (T. 

who was also a physician. Soon after he 
arrived in Peking he died, at the age of 79 mi. 

As a physician HsE Ta-chMn represented the 
traditional as opposed to the modern school of 
Chinese medicine. His school advocated a re- 
turn to the early medical classics such as the 
Huang-ti neinMng (also known as 
Nei-cking) which is regarded by many as the 
oldest Chinese medical work and is generally 
attributed to the legendary emperor, Huang-ti. 
Another of these classics is the ShaTig- 

han luU) 10 chuan, a treatise on fevers by the 
noted physician, Chang Chi (T. of 

the Later Han period (25 A.D.-220 A.D.). Other 
contemporaries of Hsu, belonging to the same 
school, were: Yu Ch'ang 8ft M (T. /«- 

pang of 1630); KM Ch^in (T. ^f6); 

Chang Chih-tsMng (T. MM); Kao 

Shih-shih MU (T. ±^) ; ChMn Nien-tsu 
(T. and Huang Ytian-yu 

m mM, sfli). The modern- 

ist school which favored more independent re- 
search as over against a too complete reliance on 
the classics was represented, among others, by 
the foEowing physicians: Yeh Kuei v,]; Hsueh 
Hsueh (see under Yeh Kuei); Wang Shih-hsiung 


^±m (T. H. mm, w&); Wu T-ang 
(T. I&a); and Yu Lin (T. 

Apart from these two main schools of the early 
Chlng period there were many outstanding phy- 
sicians, some of whom developed their own sects. 

The foEowing are some of the medical works 
attributed to Hsu- Ta-chMn: (1) 

NaU’-ching cking-shih^ 2 ekuan, author^s preface 
dated 1727, a commentary on the ancient treatise, 
Euang-ti pa-shih-i nan-ching 
(commonly known as Nan-ching ) ; (2) Shen~nung 
pin4s\ao ching pai-chung lu (W®®)j 1 chuan, 
author's preface dated 1736, a series of notes on 
100 kinds of herbs from the ancient herbal, Shenr- 
nung pin-is^ao ching (see under Sun Hsing-yen) ; 
(3) I4cuan pien, 2 chiian^ author's 

preface dated 1741, a criticism of an earlier work, 
Ehuan, 6 chixan, by Chao Hsien-kM 
(T. ## H. (4) 

Ehsileh yuan4iu lun, 2 chiianj author's preface 
dated 1757, a treatise on the development of 
medical studies; (5) Skang-han lun 

hi-fang^ 1 chua% author's preface dated 1759, a 
discussion of 113 prescriptions for fevers; and 
(6) Lan4'ai kuei-fan^ 8 cMun, 

author's preface dated 1764, a comprehensive 
coEection of prescriptions for various diseases. 
The above six works were later brought together 
and printed under the collective title 
:^m HsU'-skih v-shu liu-chung. This collection 
was reprinted in 1878, with two additional items 
by Hsu, under the title Hm-shih z-$ku pa (A) 
c^ungH-the two additional items being 
■§ SMrinchi cWu-yen, 1 chilan, author's preface 
dated 1767, a coEection of suggestions to physi- 
cians and patients with a bibliography of out- 
standing Chinese medical works; and 
Hui-ksi i-an^ 1 chuan^ Hsu's notes on medicine, 
later edited by Wang Shih-hsiung and printed 
in 1857. The last-mentioned work is said to 
have been obtained by Wang from a disciple of 
Hsu, named Chin Fu-tsMn Hsu's col- 

lection was again expanded by a publisher named 
Chu Chi-jung (see under Ku Yen-wu) and given 
the title Hmi L%ng4^ai i-shu 

shihrchung. The two works added are: 

Wai-k"o ching-tsung pHng, 12 cMan, a 
criticism of an earlier medical work, entitled 
Wai-¥o cheng-tmng, by ChMn Shih-kung 
m ('i‘- titi) ; and Hui-hsi tao-chHng, 

1 chiian^ a collection of Hsu's poems in folk-song 
style. Other works attributed to him are: 

Shvrin chi4ueh, a description of his au- 
dience with the emperor; and If Yuehrfu 

ch^tum-sMng, 2 chUafij author's preface dated 
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1744 and another preface, dated 1748, by Hu 
Yen-ying (see under Hu Wei). This last, a 
treatise on the musical drama, was completed by 
Hsii in 1743, but was probably not printed until 
1881 when Li Ching-yii secured' a inaiiu- 

script copy. The work was later included in 
the collectanea, Cheng-chuch lou ' 

ts^ung-¥o (1881). Four of Hsii’s medical trea* 
tises were copied into the Imperial Manuscript 
Library and two are mentioned in tlie Ssu~¥u 
Catalogue (see under Chi Yun). 

Hsii Ta-ch^un is described as a man of tall 
stature with a wide forehead and a resonant 
voice. He retired to a small village called Hui- 
hsi, north of the city of Wu-chiang, and took the 
name of this village as his hao. But he is better 
known as Hsii Ling-t'ai, presumably because he 
was so designated in an imperial decree summon- 
ing him to Peking. In the course of his medical 
duties he had an opportunity to make the ac- 
quaintance of well-known contemporaries, among 
them Yuan Mei [q. t\] who wrote a biography of 
him under the title Hsu Ling4^ai ksien^shmg 
chmn (:5fe^'f§) which is included in the 
ijiian cHUaU’-chi (see under Ytian Mei). 


{l/507/7b; 3/483/ia; 4/147/3a; 23/33/13a; Wa- 
cMang hsieri’-ckih (1749), 32/32b, 55/51 b, 46/lOb; 
Wu-chiang ksien hsii (j^) cMii (1879) 21 /6b, 
34 /9a, 35/2b, 3a, 36/7b, 39/6a; Yuan Mei, Hsii 
Ling4‘ai hsien-shtng chuan; Wongy K. Chimin, 
and Wu Lien-teh, History of Chinese Medicine 
(no d&te), passim; Ssii-k% passim.] 

J.G.Yang 

HStI Tsung-yen (T. 

original mm^^^),Feb. 18, 1768-1819, Jan. 17, 
scholar and painter, was a native of Te-ch^g, 
Chekiang, and a member of a celebrated family. 
His great-grandfather, Hsii Chen (T. ^ 
^ H. ;SP), was a chin-shih of 1712. His 
grandfather, Hsii Chia-chii (d. 1757), 

was a chu-jen of 1747. His father, Hsii Tsu- 
ching (T. 1732-1805), was 

a chin-shih of 1769, who rose in his official career 
to be lieutenant-governor of Kwangtung (1785). 
Hsii Tsung-yen himself was, in his boyhood, 
regarded as a genius. When he was eleven sni 
Wang Ch'ang [g. t?.] bestowed upon him his first 
tsu ^ or appellation, Chi-ch'ing and wrote 
an essay, entitled Hsii Chi-c¥ing 

tzU shuoy to commemorate the occasion. The 
essay states that the boy could, at that age, read 
the Five ClassicSf the Historical Record (Shih-chi) 
and the History of the Han Dynasty {Han-shu)y 


■; and could; write ■ ^ acceptably : ; both prose ; and: 
poetry. In 1786 Hsu Tsung-yen became a chil- 
jH mid in 1799 a chin-shih. ' Competing with him 
in the metropolitan examination were such well-; 
known, scholars as Chang, Hui-yen and Wang, 

' Yiii-chih to. r.J. Hsii.' was appointed, a secretary 
in the Board of War. But • preferring to devote 
his life to literature, and discommoded by ill 
heaitli and the care of aged parents, he rtsigned 
from office after only two months' service and 
lived the remainder of his life in retirement’ at 
Hangchow. Althougli primarily devoted to 
literature, he was also versed in the classics, 
mathematics, astronomy and philology. 

Hsii's writings on these subjects appear in his 
collected works under the title 
Chien-chih-shui chai chiy a total of 20 chuan— 
eleven chiian of prose and nine of poetry. This 
work was first printed in 1819. A reprint by his 
son, Hsii Yen-ku appeared in 1858. 

The catalogue of his library, entitled Chien-chih- 
shni chai ts'ang-shu mu (^W@), in 4 chiian , is 
printed in the Library Science Quarterly (volume 
5, numbers 3 and 4) from a copy preserved by 
his grandson, Hsii Shan-teng (T. 

This grandson was the father-in-law of the bibli- 
ophile Hsii Nai-ch%ng (see under Chiao Hsiin) 
who edited and printed several famous collec- 
tanea, including the Huai-Fin tsa-isu (see under 
Chih-jui); the Sui-an Hsu-sMk 

ts'mig-shu (first series 1908, second series 1915); 
and the Hsioihfan- 

luan shih hm-¥o hmi-hsiu tz% (1896-1909). 

■, ■ Hsii Tsung-yen's wife, Liang T6-sh6ng 
(T. 1771-1847), a sister of Liang Yii- 

sh6ng [q. V.] was very learned, and !iad a collec- 
tion of poems entitled Ku-ch'un 

hsilan shih-ts‘ao. Their two daughters, Hsii 
Yen-jmg (T. #||C, H#) and Hsii 

Yen-chin (T. were both skilled 

in poetry, painting, music and seal-carving. 
The former married Sun Ch^eng-hsun 
and produced a collection of verse, entitled lijS 
Fu~lien shih~chi; the latter was the wife of 
Juan Fu, fifth son of Juan Yiian [^, v.]. 


[l/488/7b; 3/148/14a; 19/g J:./32a; 20/4/00 (por- 
trait); 6/59 /25a; Wang CUi'ang [q. C¥ttn-jung 
t^angchi 35/12b.! 

Tu Lieh-ch§ , 

HStJ Tzil (T. H. May 11, 

1810-1862, Sept. 2, official and historian, was a 
native of Liu-ho, Kiangsii. Born in a home of 
moderate means, he received his early training 
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from his father, Hsii Shih-lin (T. 

H. d. 1840, age 70 swi), a well-known 

teaclier, of the classics., „ Known as an exception- 
ally brilliant .student, HsIi Tzh obtained the. 
chfi-jtn degree in 1835. One year later he was 
engaged to teach in' the capital at the home of 

Shill Chih-yen (T. H. 

1760-1838), president of the Board of Punish- 
ments, and owner of a large library. Hsii Tzh 
made intensive use of Shih^s collection. He met 
many literary celebrities, exchanged views with 
them on scholarly subjects, and thus laid the 
foundation for much of his future writing. On 
the death of Shih Chih-yen in 1838, Hsii accom- 
panied the Shih family back to their ancestral 
liome in Yangchow, continuing to serve as the 
family tutor. During his sojourn in that city he 
wrote assiduously, but his stay was soon cut 
short by the decease, in 1840, of his father. 
Thereafter he taught in his native place, devoting 
much of his time to study and writing. Early 
in 1845 he again set out for the capital and ob- 
tained the chin-shih degree. Shortly thereafter 
he was selected a bachelor of the Haniin Acad- 
emy. After being released from study he was 
appointed a corrector (1847) and his family 
joined him an the capital. In 1850 he was made 
a censor and concurrently a collator in the His- 
toriographical Board. Thus he had access to 
many unique historical documents which in- 
spired him to commence writing his two widely- 
acclaimed works on the interregnum following 
the fail of the Ming dvnasty, namely the 

Hsiao-fien chi-nien, in 20 chuariy completed 
in 1861, and the Hdao-tHen chi-chuan (^), in 65 
chuan with supplements in 5 chiXan (see below). 

In 1852 Hsu asked leave to visit his native 
place, Liu-ho, at a time when the Taiping Rebels 
were menacing that city. He was asked to re- 
main there* to assist the local magistrate, Wen 
Shao-yuan (T. d. 1858), to help 

fortify the city and to train a volunteer corps for 
the defense — his family remaining, in the mean- 
time, in Peking. In the following year several 
thousand able-bodied militiamen were efficiently 
organized. After Nanking fell to the insurgents 
in 1853 Liu-ho was threatened, but owing to the 
gallant stand of the volunteers the repeated on- 
slaughts of the invaders were successfully re- 
pulsed. For five years the militia held the insur- 
gents at bay and annihilated several thousands 
of them. With the arrival of government rein- 
forcements at Pukow Hsii was released from his 
duties at Liu-ho and in 1858 proceeded to the 
capital. In recognition of his services he was 


Hsii 

awarded the title of assistant secretary of the 
Supervisorate of Imperial Instruction and was 
appointed ' prefect of Fu-ning, Fukien. He 
hoped, on' his way south, to revisit his native 
place, but learned that it was heavily besieged 
'by the rebels. On October 24, 1858 the city 
fell (see under Ch'^n Yu-ch'eng and Li Hsiu- 
ch'eng). His brother, Hsii Nai (T. 
d. 1858), lost his life and so did many of his rela- 
tives. The family residence was burnt to the 
ground, including Hsti^s own books and manu- 
scripts. 

When Hsu reached his new post (1858) he 
worked for the general improvement of the 
prefecture, at the same time organizing a local 
defense corps for protection against pirates. 
Before long, however, the Taiping insurgents 
extended their ravages into Fukien. Hsii 
Tsung-kan (T. m, H. Wm 

1796-1866), governor of the prov- 
ince, cognizant of the prefect's ability, appointed 
him a commissary to assist in the defense of the 
province. This added responsibility so taxed 
Hsii's health that he died in 1862. He was sur- 
vived by his three sons. 

Hsii is remembered today mainly because of 
the two above-mentioned authoritative works 
on the early Chfing period. It was a delicate 
task to which he addressed himself, since any 
reference which could be construed as derogatory 
to the reigning house would have entailed severe 
punishment. He pretended, therefore, that his 
interest in the career of the late Ming princes, 
such as Chu Yu-sung, Chu Yii-chien, Chii Yu- 
lang, and Chu I-hai [qq. was prompted by an 
edict which Emperor Kao-tsung issued in 1775 
to the effect that those aspirants to the throne 
should not be regarded as pretenders, but as 
legitimate rulers of the fallen dynasty, Hsu 
asserted that his aim was to inspire his country- 
men with a sense of loyalty to the ruling house 
by citing as examples the heroism and sacrifices of 
the Ming martyrs. Though he had to carry out 
this task with discrimination and (.‘aution he 
nevertheless produced objective histories in 
which the disturbing passions can be read between 
the lines, but from which no important available 
data are suppressed. 

The Hsiao4Hen chi-nieJi^ written when Hsu was 
on the Historiographical Board, and revised 
during the five years he was witii the defenders 
at Liu-ho, covers the period 1644-83 — tiiroiigh 
all the years that the Ming rulers re-asserted their 
rights to the throne, down to the fall of Taiwan 
(1683) and the final submission of the Chdng 
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family (see under Ch^ng Ch^eng-kung and CMng 
Ching). Hsii gleaned his facts from numerous 
sources, appending to each item his personal 
comment. The Hsiao4Hen chi-chmn is a by- 
product of the first work, consisting of classified 
biographies, not only of the princes and dominant 
figures who participated in the stirring events 
of that period, but persons in every walk of life. 
This work was left unfinished at the time of his 
death, but the task of completion was entrusted 
by him to his sons. The two elder sons, Hsii 
Ch'eng-hsi and Hsti Ch'eng-tsu 

(minister to Japan from 1884 to 1887), were pre- 
occupied with official tasks. Hence the re- 
sponsibility fell to the third and youngest son, 
Hsti Ch'eng-li consul at Kobe from 

1884 to 1887. He, with the help of a few out- 
standing scholars, edited it. 

Hsti Tzti was the author of many other works, 
most of which were destroyed in the turmoil of 
the time. Among those in print are the 
mxm W ei-kui'chai w^n-chi, 8 ckuarij with a 
supplement in 1 chum] and the Tu- 

shu tsa-shihf in 14 chilarij both first printed in 
1861. 


[2/73/47b; 6/24/llb; Liu-ho hsien-chih {IWk) 
5 ^ 2/15b; Wei-^hui-chai w^n-chi, and supple- 
ment (1861, preface); -p*- 

chou-chai chu-j^n nien-p^Uj 1 ckHanj supplement 
1 cMan (1874) ; Fu Ytin-lung 0 -2^®® 

Jih-p^nVu-ching IS /7lh.] 

K. T. Wu 

HStt W4n-chmg (T. ^Ol, 

1667 — after 1756, classicist, was a native of 
Tang-t‘u, Anhwei. He did not become a. chu-jin 
until 1723. Thirteen years later (1736) he was 
recommended by Kan Ju-lai (see under Li Fu), 
for the pojiMek kung4z‘il examination (see under 
Liu Lun), but failed to qualify. In 1744, Chang 
P^ing-ch'ung (see under Chang P^eng-ko), 
recommended him to Emperor Kao-tsung and 
presented two of his classical studies and some of 
his poetry to the throne. Again, in 1750, the 
governor of Anhwei, Wei Ch4-chih (T. 

H. 1702-1756), recommended him 
for his classical scholarship to the Emperor. In 
the following year Hsti participated in the metro- 
politan examination and failed to pass, but be- 
cause of his advanced age was awarded the rank 
of corrector in the Hanlin Academy. He spent 
his remaining years as the chief lecturer at the 
Ts^ui-lo Academy in his native town. 


Eighty or ninety percent of Hsti^s writings 
were lost during the floods and political strife of 
■ the first half of the mneteenth century. There, 
is, however, a collection of six of his works 
(printed, at different times) under the title, 

Hsu Wei'^shan hsien-shing Uu~ 
ehung. The first work, entitled ill 
mm THen-hsia shan-ho Uang-chieh k‘ao, 14 
chikm, printed in 1723 , is a study in fen-’yeh 
the , ancient rudimentary scientific at- 
tempt to demarcate geographical boundaries by 
reference to the stars. The first eight cAtian are 
critical notes to an earlier study by the T^ang 
Buddhist monk, I-hsing ^ ( 683 - 727 ), cited 
in the New History of ike T‘mg Dynasty, ff«# 
Hsin T^ang-shu (31/13b). The last six cMan 
are inquiries into material of the Chin, Sui, and 
Sung histories, and into the theories of West- 
erners contemporary with Hsii. This work 
contains, in addition, 24 astronomical and geo- 
graphical charts. The second work in the com- 
pilation, the ^mmm Chvrshu t^ung chien, 
12 chfian, printed about 1750, is a running com- 
mentary on the text of the Chu-shu chi-nun (see 
under Hao I-hsing). The third work, entitled 
Fw kung hui^hien, 12 chiian, printed 
in- 1763, is a historico-geographical study of the 
Ytl kung section of the Shu-ching^ or Ciassie of 
Mistory, It contains a catalogue of the moun- 
tains and rivers cited in the Classic, md eighteen 
maps with explanations. It compares favorably 
with a similar work by Hu Wei [q, i».] because it 
pushes further into problems unknown to the 
latter, but in certain respects is inferior to Hu’s 
study, in that it places too much reliance on the 
mythological parts of the Shan hai 

ching. The fourth work, entitled 
K'mn-cHtng shih chi, 30 ckuan, printed about 
1744, is a collection of Hsii’s study notes on the 
classics and on philosophical, historical and other 
matters. The fifth, entitled Chou-I 

shih4, 14 chilan, which Hsti wrote when he was 
eighty-nine sui, and the preface of which he 
wrote when he was ninety sui (1756), appears in 
this compilation under the title Ching-yen (81*3) 
skih-i, with Ckou-I shih-i as the sub-title. The 
sixth work is a collection of Hsti’s literary efforts, 
entitled Chih-ning t^ang kao. or 

Shih-fu ch'uan-chi. 


[l/490/9a; 3/127/2a; Tang-iht 

hsien hsiang-i^u-chih (1916), 2/31b.l 

■ ^ Euros O. SuTiE ' 
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HSty Yuan-w^n ^5nS: (T. -S-lr H. 

Nov. 18j 1634-1691, Aug." 20, official, younger 
brother of Hsu Ghhen-lislieh [g. #.], was a native 
of Khin-shan, Kiangsu. In 1650 he was the 
highest ranking chinshihf known as chmng^-ymn, 
and was given the rank of compiler of the first 
class in the Hanlin Academy. Two years later 
he was involved in a taxation case in Kiangsn 
(see under Yeh Fang-ai), and was degraded to 
the post -of registrar of the Imperial Equipage 
Department. He was not declared innocent 
until 1665. Having served as a compiler in the 
Historiographical Bureau, and as director of the 
provincial examination in Shensi (1669), he was 
appointed (1670) libationer in the Imperial 
Academy where he served for four years. Under 
his supervision the Academy was well organized 
and scholarship was much improved. In 1674 
he became sub-chancellor of the Grand Secre- 
tariat and assistant director-general in charge 
of the compilation of the ‘Veritable records'' 
of Emperor T‘ai-tsung (see under Abahai). In 
1675 he became chancellor of the Hanlin Acad- 
emy and in the following year had charge of the 
compilation of the Hsiao-ching yen4 (see under 
Fu-lin and Yeh Fang-ai). Upon the death of 
his mother in 1676 he returned to his native 
place to observe the period of mourning. Sum- 
moned in 1679 to the capital, he participated in 
the compilation of the Ming Dynastic History 
{Ming-Bhih), and in the following year was made 
president of the Censorate. He was courageous 
in the performance of his duties as censor, and 
during his tenure of three years rebuked a num- 
ber of high officials in the provinces, among them 
Yao Ch‘i-sh^ng [g. t;.] then governor-general of 
Fukien. In 1683 two candidates whom Hsii 
recommended for the post of provincial judge in 
Hupeh were shown to be incapable and failed 
to receive imperial approval. Accordingly Hsii 
was degraded in official rank, but was ordered 
to continue his work on the Ming^kUi. In 1688 
he was again president of the Censorate, suc- 
ceeding his brother, Hsti Ch‘ien-hsueh. Early 
in 1689 he was appointed president of the Board 
of Punishments, and then of the Board of Rev- 
enue, and finally was made a Grand Secretary. 
He served concurrently as chancellor of the 
Hanlin Academy, having charge of the com- 
pilation of the PHng4mg San-ni fang4ueh (see 
under Han T‘an) and the Ta ChHng lA^ung chih 
(see under Hsii Ch‘ien-hsueh). 

Hsii Yiian-wen and his brothers, Hsii Ch‘ien- 
hsiieh and Hsii Ping-i (see under Hsii Ch‘ien- 
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hslieh), became involved in factional strife. In 
1689 Hsiieh Chlen-hsiieh, having instigated the 
attack which drove Mingju [g. !/.] from office, 
■was in turn forced- by the latter's ■ remaining 
adherents, to retire.. These adherents soon suc- 
ceeded, also, in overthrowing Hsii Yilan-win. 
In 1690 a nephew of Mingju, Fu-ia-t‘a 
(d. 1694), then governor-genera! at Nanking 
(1688”94), accused Hsii- Yiian-w^n and hiS' 
brothers, on fifteen counts, of extortionaiy and 
over-bearing conduct. He accused Hsii Yiian- 
w^n of accepting bribes from Hung Chih-chieh 
governor of Kiangsu (1688-90), when 
Hsii became Grand Secretary, and accused his 
sons and nephews of being in league with Hung 
Chih-chieh to threaten and oppress the people. 
The Emperor, inclined to treat him leniently, did 
not press the case in court, but suggested that he 
retire from office, which he did in the autumn of 
1690. He died the following year. 

Like his brother, Hsii Chfien-hstieh, Hsii 
Yuan-w6n was interested in scholarship and in 
book-collecting. His energies as a scholar were 
directed chiefly to the afore-mentioned official 
compilations. There is a collection of his minor 
writings entitled Han-ching t^ang cU, 

30 cMan, 

Hsii Yuan-w4n had two sons: Hsii Shu-sh^ng 
(T. H. ^), a of 1684; 

and Hstt Shu-p6n ^^4= (T. H. MM), 
chin-shik of 1697, and a compiler in the Hanlin 
Academy, 


[l/266/12a; 3/8/la; 4/12/22b; 23/6/la; 

K^un^Hsin liang-hsien hm-hsiu 
ho-chih (1880) 13/20a, 24/26a, 31/8b,50/7a; Hsieh 

Kuo-ch6n mmm, 

Mtng-ChHng chih-cht tang-sM yUn-iung k^ao; 

W^n-hsien ts^ung-pien nos. 4, 5; Li 
Kuang-ti [g. v.], Jung-ts^unyil4uy hs'il-chi.] 

Lr Man-kuei 

HStJAN-tsung. Temple name, of Min-ning 

b- »•]• 

HStJAN-t ‘ung. Reign-title of P‘u-i (see under 
Tsai-t‘ien). 

HSttAN-yeh (H. May 4, 

1654-1722, Dec. 20, second Emperor of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty, who ruled during the years 
1661-1722 under the reign-title, K‘ang-hsi ^ 
1^, was the third son of Fu-lin [g. His 
mother, Empress Hsiao-k‘ang 
(1640-1663), a consort of Fu-lin, was a daughter 
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of Tiling T*u4ai [g. v.] and a sister of T^ung 
Kuo-kang [g. v,]* Hsdan-yeh was born when 
his father was seventeen sui and his mother 
fifteen sui. For a time during his childhood he 
lived with his nurses outside the Forbidden City 
in a court west of the Palaces — a place later 
converted into the Lama temple, known as Fu-yn 
ssii When his father, Fu4in, lay dying 

of smallpox (February 5, 1661) Hsiian-yeh, then 
eight sui, was designated heir-apparent and was 
given his Chinese name. The choice was in- 
huenced by the consideration that since he had 
survived an attack of smallpox he would be 
immune to that disease and thus would have a 
better prospect of long life. On February 17, 
twelve days after his father’s death, he was pro- 
claimed Emperor of China. After his mother’s 
death in 1663 he was, for the most part, reared 
by the Dowager Empress, Hsiao-chuang [q. v.]. 
During his minority control of the empire was 
vested in four regents: Soni (see under Songgotu), 
Suksaha (see under Oboi), Ebilun and Oboi 
[qq. V.]. To these regents, or rather to Oboi, 
who gradually assumed the most power, the 
policy of the early K'ang-hsi period (1661-69) 
was due. 

When Hsiian-yeh was fourteen sui he took 
over control from the regents (August 25, 1667), 
but found Oboi still very influential and still 
asserting his will at Court. In accordance with 
a carefully laid plan, the Emperor and Songgotu, 
the uncle of his Empress, had Oboi arrested and 
imprisoned (June 1669) and had his faction 
punished. The courage of the young ruler was 
again demonstrated in 1673 when the question 
arose whether the feudatories of South China 
under Wu San-kuei, Shang K^o-hsi, K^ng Ching- 
chung, and Sun Yen-ling [qq. v.] should be 
abolished. Against the advice of most of his 
high officials Hsiian-yeh — with determination 
and sagacity unusual in so young a ruler — 
decided to have the garrisons withdrawn. When 
these garrisons rebelled he met them with force, 
and finally after eight years of bitter fighting 
(1673-81), subdued them. Two years after this 
victory Taiwan was taken from the Cheng family 
(1683, see under Shih Lang). These important 
military successes stabilized the new dynasty 
and gave the Emperor opportunity to turn his 
attention to other matters. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century the 
Russians, after conquering most of Siberia, had 
become alarmingly active along the Amur River 
(see under Sarhfida). After several years of 
careful preparation Hsuan-yeh undertook, in 


1685, to clear them from the border by force- 
laying siege twice to Fort Albazin (1685, 1686, 
see under Sabsu). In 1689 envoys from both 
countries met at Nerchinsk to sign a treaty of 
peace (see under Songgotu)— the first treaty fje- 
tween China and a Western power. Trade with 
Russia prospered and diplomatic correspondence 
was cordial During the following years several 
Russian embassies reached Peking, and one 
Chinese mission to the Turguts on the Caspian 
Sea vras well-received by the Russian authorities 
in Siberia (see under Tulisen). 

Hsiian-yeh was eager to cease hostilities with 
Russia because of the rise of the powerful Eleutli 
king, Galdan [g. who in 1688 had invaded 
the Klialkas and occupied their territory, now 
known as Outer Mongolia. In 1690 Galdan was 
defeated at Ulan-biitung (see under Fu-cb/iian) 
and retreated to the lii valley. This victory 
served to convince the Khalka princes of tlie 
Emperor’s power, and in 1691 they pledged 
allegiance to him and willingly recognized his 
suzerainty. Having to shelter and provide for 
the Khalka refugees during this period, Hsiian- 
yeh foresaw that there could never be peace 
unless the power of the Eieuths was completely 
crushed. Therefore, when Galdan invaded the 
Khalka territory again, Hsiian-yeh personal!}’* 
led an expedition into Outer Mongolia (1696) 
and defeated the Eieuths at Jao Modo (see under 
Fiyanggu). In 1697 he led still another expe- 
dition to Ninghsia and forced Galdan to commit 
suicide, thus stabilizing the borders on the nortli 
and northwest for more than eighteen years. 
In 1715 another war with the Eieuths broke out 
and continued off and on for about forty years 
until the Hi valley was conquered (sec under 
Furdan and Chao-hui). An expedition into 
Tibet in 1720 (see under Yen-bvSin) insured 
suzerainty over that region also. Thus during 
his reign Hsiian-yeh, by foresight and military 
skill, stabilized most of the borders of north and 
west China, leaving only the far northwest 
region to be conquered during the reign of his 
grandson, Hung-li [g. y.]. 

The rule of Hsiian-yeh was, for the most part, 
tolerant and conciliatory. In comparison with 
the emperors of the late Ming period he w'as 
frugal, practical, and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of his responsibilities. During his reign 
the empire increased in w’-ealth and most of tiie 
time enjoyed peace and prosperity. He always 
paid much attention to conservancy work on 
the Yellow River and its tributaries in order to 
minimize its dangers and to increase the imvi- 
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gability of the Grand Canal (see under Chin Fu). 
In the course of his six tours to South China (in 
the years 1684 , 1689 , 1699 , 1703 , 1705 , and 1707) . . 
he took pains personally to inspect conservancy ' 
projects and so spurred the officials in charge 
to more efficient and, conscientious labors. ' Al- 
though he did not vigorously enforce the laws, 
governing corrupt officials, he frequently singled 
out for promotion those who were reported as 
incorrupt (see under Lu Limg-chi and P^^ng 
P‘eiig). It is true that during' his reign high 
officials often organized themselves into factions, 
but he' was usually able to check their activities ' 
through reports of the censors (see under Kuo 
: Hsiu). ' ' 

A hortatory edict issued by Hsuan-yeh in 1670 
laid down sixteen moral maxims, each concisely 
written in seven characters. These maxims were 
amplified by Liang Yen-nien (T. 

magistrate of Fan-ch^ang, Anhwei (1673-81), 
with citations from history to illustrate the 
sixteen points. This annotated text, entitled 
Shing-yu hsiang-chieh, in 20 chiian^ 
printed in 1681, is a good example of the print- 
ing art of the period. In 1724 Emperor Shih- 
tsung had the expositions further amplified for 
the use of officials in exhorting the people. This 
text, entitled Sh£ng-yil kmng-hmny 

was printed in 1724. Later a Sait Commis- 
sioner of ' Shensi, Waaig Yu-pffi. 3E3C^ . (T. ■ 
H. #lll, 1681-after 1760), paraphrased 
it in the colloquial style, enlivening it with 
homely illustrations and proverbs. This collo- 
quial rendering, entitled Sheng-^yH kmng-Iimn 
chih’^hieh (fiM), gained wide circulation 
through compulsory public reading on the first 
and fifteenth of each moon; There are several 
English renderings of this w'ork — a partial one 
by Sir George Staunton (1781-1859) in 1812, 
a complete one by William Milne (:^®, 1785- 
1822) in 1817, and others. 

The K'ang-hsi period is noted for ad\"ancement 
in learning lo which Hsiian-yeh made significant 
contributions.. Desirous of lessening the oppo- 
sition of recalcitrant Ciiinese scholars to the new 
regime, he solicited their help in the compilation 
of the Mmg-shih (see under Ku Yen-wu and 
Wan Ssh-tffing). In order to obtain capable 
scfiolars for this project he summoned many to 
compete in a special examination known as the 
po-hsueh hu7ig-tz% (see under P^eng Sun-yti). 
He selected learned men and good calligraphers 
to be his personal secretaries, their office being 
known as the Nan shu-fang or Imperial Study 
(see under Chang Ying). Many famous works 
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on literature and art were compiled by his order, 
among them the: P^ei-wen chat shu-hua p^u (see 
under Wang Ytian-ch^i); K^ang-hsi tzU-imi (see 
under Chang Yti-shu) ; P^ei<oen yiln-fu (see under 
Ts'ao Yin) ; Yuan-chien lei-han (see under Wang 
Shih-chen); and CNuan T‘ang shih (see under 
Ts'ao Yin), As a sponsor of the Sung school of 
philosophy and ethics he sai-v to the publication 
of the Chu-izU cMuan-shu (see under Li Kiiang-ti) , 

Hsiian-yeh patronized the arts. In the palaces 
in Peking the hall known as Ju-i kuan 
in the court called Chh-hsiang kung (the 

present T^ai-chi tien "was set aside as a 

studio and repair shop where the Emperor 
gathered the painters, mechanics, and architects 
who were in his service. European missionaries 
w^orked in the Ju-i kuan, painting, engraving, or 
repairing clocks and other mechanical devices 
wdiich they and others had brought from Europe 
as gifts to the Emperor. One of the Chinese 
court painters, Chiao Ping-ch6n t 

ployed in the Imperial Board of Astronomy, 
studied Western perspective under the Euro- 
peans who served in that Board. Chiao was the 
artist wffio executed the forty-six paintings in the 
1696 edition of the Kmg-chih-i'u, or 

‘‘Pictures on Tilling and Weavmg’^ His pupil, 
L6ng Mei (T. excelled in the paint- 

ing of human figures. Among other painters in 
Hsiian-yeh^s court may be mentioned Wang 
Yuan-eh‘i [f . v,] and T‘ang-tai (see under Wang) 
who both excelled in landscape. Hsiian-yeh en- 
couraged fine printing (see under Ts^ao Yin) and 
the manufacture of porcelain (see under Lang 
T‘ing-chi). 

The Emperor took notice of scientific matters 
and himself became interested in mathematics 
during the controversy ( 1 668-69) concerning 
Chinese and Western caiendrical methods (see 
under Yang Kuang-hsien). Finding that his 
high officials w^ere ignorant of the subject, he 
determined to learn something of it for himself. 
The Jesuit missionaries, having proved their 
calculations to be correct, were placed in charge 
of the Imperial Board of Astronomy and \¥ere 
asked to teach the Emperor Western sciences. 
In the last decade of his reign Hsllan-yeh ar- 
ranged for a group of young Chinese and J^Ian- 
chus to be tutored by the Jesuits. This group 
brought together works on mathematics, the 
calendar and music-works which are known 
collectively as the Lil-li yuan-ym?i (see under Ho 
Kuo-tsung). 

Meanwhile the missionaries were often sum- 
moned to act as interpreters or advisers on rela- 
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tions with European countries. Gerbillon (see 
under Songgotu) was of such assistance during 
the Sino-Eussian negotiations at N'erchinsk. 
With the Emperor^s permission, Gerbiiion also 
collected geographical data in various parts of 
China and finally persuaded the Emperor to 
undertake a complete survey of the empire. 
This project lasted about nine years (December 
10, 1707"January 1, 1717) and covered the 
eighteen provinces, together with Manchuria 
and Mongolia. It was conducted by Jean- 
Baptiste R^gis (T. :^C^, 1663-1738), 

Pierre Jartoux (see under Me! Ku-ch'^ng), and 
several other missionaries, assisted by men like 
Ho Kuo-tung a brother of Ho Kuo- 

tsung V.], In 1718 a general map of the em- 
pire was completed and later engraved on 44 
copper plates by Matteo Ripa (see under Yin- 
i^ng). It was reproduced, with revisions, in 
Paris (1730-34) and at The Hague (1737), and 
some thirty years later a new map with the 
newly conquered Sungaria and Chinese Turkes- 
tan was made (see under Ho Kuo-tsung). 

Early in the K'ang-hsi reign-period Catholic 
missionaries in the provinces were often perse- 
cuted, but in 1692, thrpugh the help of Songgotu, 
they obtained a decree from Hstian-yeh legaliz- 
ing and protecting missionary work in the empire. 
In 1693, for their service at court — especially for 
having cured the Emperor of malaria, with 
quinine — the French missionaries were given a 
piece of land inside the Forbidden City, with 
permission (1703) to erect a church there which 
was completed ten years later and came to be 
known as Pei-t^ang Am. Nevertheless the 
controversy over whether ancestor worship and 
other traditional native practices should be al- 
lowed to Chinese converts became acute when the 
Papal Legate, Charles M. de Tournon (d. 
1710), came to Peking late in 1705 to forbid the 
practices which the Jesuits had previously re- 
garded as not necessarily in conflict with the 
Christian religion. Tournon offended Hsiian- 
yeh by insisting on the papal point of view 
governing Chinese converts, and by issuing (Feb- 
ruary 7, 1707) the decree of Nanking which 
condemned the practices in question as super- 
stitious, Hsiian-yeh had Tournon sent to Macao 
where he died in semi-confinement, and in 1717 
a decree was issued to the effect that each mis- 
sionary should obtain a patent before he be 
permitted to preach. A second Legate came to 
Peking late in 1720 but achieved nothing because 
Hsiian-yeh was determined that his subjects 
should not take orders from Rome. 
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' ■Hsiian-yeh ^ tried;- to: foster the.: military 
ditions of, the, . Msnchus by -going on • hunting, 
trips regularly. ■ At first he often visited the old' 
-hunting' grounds at Nan-yliaE--^^, south ^ of 
the capital.' In, 1677 he made a journey to 
■Jehol, and after 1683' went there once each year, 
chiefly during the summer months. , Beginning 
in 1703 he built the summer palaces at Jehoi, 
which came to be known as the Pi-shu shan- 
chuang mmm. In 1712 he s-elected thirty- 
six views of these palaces; and about each view 
a poem and a painting were made, which were 
printed under the title Pi-shu shan-chtmng san- 
shih-Ku ching sMh ping fu 
H). The poems, attributed to the Emperor, 
were probably written by the courtiers whose 
names appear in the book as annotators. The 
paintings were made by Sh^n Yti (T. S 
mh a bannerman who was then controller of an 
Imperial Storehouse and who was made a censor 
in 1728 and then a reader in the Grand Secre- 
tariat. They were engraved by Matteo Ripa— 
this being the first attempt to introduce the art 
of copper engraving to China. The whole work 
was reprinted in 1741 by Emperor Kao-tsung who 
added two chuan of his own poems. 

Near Peking Hsiian-yeh restored a garden (c. 
1687) w^hich had once belonged to a nobleman 
of the Ming period, giving it the name Ch^ang- 
ch^un yuan and there he often spent 

several months in each year. It was in this 
garden that for several years he studied mathe- 
matics with the Jesuit missionaries to whom he 
granted a residence nearby. On the celebration 
of his sixtieth birthday (1713, see under Wang 
Yiian-chfi), the royal procession started from 
this garden to Peking. It was also there that 
the Russian embassy headed by Izmailov (see 
under Tuli§en) was several times entertained 
(1720-21). 

To the west of the Ch^ang-ch^un yuan, Hsiian- 
yeh built a smaller garden for his second son, 
Yin-jeng, who from infancy had been designated 
heir-apparent. Of Hsiian-yeh^s twenty sons and 
eight daughters who grew to maturity (others 
died young), only Yin-jeng was born of an 
Empress — the mothers of the rest being consorts 
of lower degree. Yin-j^ng was brought up too 
indulgently and later displayed a violent temper, 
lawlessness, immoral conduct, and symptoms of 
mental instability. When these tendencies of 
the prince came to light his father at first put 
the blame on others (see under Songgotu and 
Yin-tfi H), When finally Yin-j^ng was placed 
in confinement (1712) Hstian-yeh refrained from 
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designating any of Ms other sons as heir-apparent 
and declined to comply with the advice of the 
officials on the matter (see under Wang Shan), 
In .consequence^ princes -'and courtiers aligned 
themselves into factionsj ■ plotting against each 
other. In' his last yearsj Hsuan-yeh showed 
definite signs of favoring ' his fourteenth son, 
Yin-tfi g. who was sent to Sining (1718) 
to conduct the campaign against the Eleuths. 

Late in 1722 Hsiian-yeh died in the Ch^ang- 
ch^un" 3 man. Official accounts give the impres- 
sion that he had been lii for several days, but it 
seems that very few expected his death to come 
so soon. His fourth son, Yin-ch^n [g, t^.], sup- 
ported by Lungkodo [g, 0 ,], the commander of 
the Peking Gendarmerie, ascended the throne. 
Some writers allege that Yin-chin murdered his 
father in order to grasp the throne before his 
brothers could do so, and that he perhaps forced 
the issue to save his own life. However that 
may be, his accession was hotly contested and 
those who had opposed him were compelled later 
to endure his wrath. Of the fifteen older sons 
of Hstian-yeh who might have aspired to the 
throne, Yin-chen became Emperor; three broth- 
ers who had favored him, namely Yin-li 
(Prince Kuo posthumous name, I 

1697-1738), Yin-hsiang and Yin-lu [gg, i?.], lived 
prosperously; two, namely, Yin-chfi 
(Prince Hing posthumous name, Yun 

1680-1732), and Yin-t'ao (Prince Li 
®^3E, posthumous name, I 1686-1763), 
were only tolerated; two, namely, Yin-yu 
(Prince ChMn posthumous name, Tu 

1680-1730), and Yin-wu MM (Prince Yii 
posthumous name, K'o 1693- 
1731), seemed indifferent to the struggle; five 
others, namely, Yin-tfi m. Yin-jing, Yin-chih, 
Yin-ssfi, and Yin-t'ang [gg. v.], died in prison; 
and two, namely, Yin-tfi @ and Yin-e (see 
under Yin-t^ang), who were imprisoned until 
1735, were released only after Yin-ch^n had died. 
At least two of the five who died in prison en- 
dured much suffering. 

Hsiian-yeh was given by his successor the 
posthumous name, J^n Huang-ti and 

the temple-name, Sh^ng-tsu Mffl- His tomb 
was named Ching-ling Concerning his 

life and times, there are the usual Shihrlu (see 
under Chiang T^ing-hsi), in 303 chuan^ compiled 
by Chang Tlng-yii [g. v.\ and others, and a 
collection of imperial instructions, SMng-hsUn 
UPl, in 60 chum. The following works are 
attributed to Hsiian-yeh but some parts of them 
were doubtless written by courtiers: four coHec- 
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tions of prose, three printed in 1711, making a 
total of 150 chuan; the fourth printed in 1733 
in 36 chuan; three collections of verse printed 
in 1704 by Kao Shih-chl and Sung Lao [gg. «?.], 
comprising a total of 28 chiXan; and poems about 
the King-chih fu. Hsiian-yeh is also reported 
to have been a good calligrapher, but recent 
reproductions of authentic specimens of Ms hand- 
writing do not exhibit unusual calligraphic skil. 
According to the Memoirs of Father Ripa, ^The 
emperor supposed himself to be an excellent 
musician and a still better mathematician, but 
though he had a taste for the sciences and other 
acquirements in general, he knew nothing of 
music and scarcely understood the first elements 
of mathematics. . . . However exaggerated 
may have been the accounts of Hsiian-yeh's 
attainments he nevertheless showed an unusual 
love of learning, and it is this that marks him as 
one of the most admirable emperors in Chinese 
history. 


[1/6-8; Tung-’hua lu^ K'ang-hsi; ChHng Huang- 
skik 6siX-p*u (see under Fu-lung-an); Bouvet, 
Portrait kistorique de Vempereur de la Chine 
(1697) ; Pfister, Notices^ passim; Memoirs of Father 
Ripa (London, 1844), pp. 72, 88; M^ng 

ChHng-tai san ta i-an 
k‘ao shih; Ku-kung 

tien-p^n shu-k^u hsien-is'un mu; Malone, C. B., 
History of the Peking Bummer Palaces under the 
ChHng Dynasty (1934), pp. 19-44; 

THng-hsun ko-yeUj p. 86a; Du Haide, Description 
de V empire de la Chine (1736), vol, I, pp. xxxvi-Iix; 

K‘ang-hsi yU 

Lo-ma shih-chieh kuan-hsi wtrv-shu (1932); mm 
ChHng hua-chuan chi-i san-chung 

p. 19.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

HSUEH Fu-ch‘6ng (T. MM H. 0 

®), Apr. 12, 1838-1894, July 21, official and 
diplomat, was a native of Wu-hsi, Kiangsu. His 
father, Hsiieh Hsiang WM (T. mm. d. 1858), 
was a chin-shih of 1845 who died while officiating 
as magistrate of Hsin-ning, Hun^n. In 1857 
both Hsiieh Fu-ch'^ng and his younger brother, 
Hsfleh Fu-pao #11# (T. 1840-1881), 

obtained the hsiu4s^ai degree. After their 
father^s death the spread of the Taiping Rebellion 
caused the family to move to a village in the 
Pao-ying district, Kiangsu, where they resided 
for about six years. In 1867 Hsiieh Fu-ch^^ng 
became a senior licentiate. In 1865 when Tseng 
Kuo-fan [g. v.] was charged with the task of sub- 
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duing the Nien-fei (see under Seng-ko-lin-ch'in), Europe, he did not set out for his new posts 
bulletins were posted in various places appealing ■ . until 1890. ' He and his retinue boarded a French 
for able men to help in the task. In response to ' liner at Shanghai on January 31, 1890, and ar- 

this call Hsiieh Fu-ch‘eng submitted to Ts^ng a rived in Paris on March 9. He presented his 

long letter giving his opinion on the problems letters of credence at Paris on March 24, at 

confronting the nation. Tseng was pleased with London on May 5, and at Brussels on June 13, 

■the suggestions and invited both Hsueh Fu- but did not go to Italy until 1891-— presenting 
cb^^ng and Hsiieh Fu-pao to join his secretarial his credentials at K,ome on March 30 of that 
staff. Hsiieh - Fu-ch^eng thus served for. eight year. As minister to these four nations he re- 
years as secretary on Ts^ng^s staff in the province mained in Europe for more than four years, 
of Shantung, and in, the. cities of Nanking and This was a comparatively tranquil^ period in 
Paoting. China’s foreign relations. There were, questions 

In 1875 an imperial edict was issued inviting , concerning the establishment of Chinese con- 
constructive suggestions for the improvement of sulates in British dominions and concern over 
national welfare. Hsiieh Fu»ch'eng took up the British encroachment in Centra! Asia. An out- 
challenge with enthusiasm and wrote a long standing event, however, was the signing in 
memorial in which he made six suggestions for London, on March 1, 1894, of the Anglo-Chinese 
efficiency in administration and ten on the better- convention concerning Burma and Tibet. By 
ment of coastal defense. This memorial was this agreement the boundaries between Burma 

forwarded to the throne tlirough Ting Pao-ch^n and China (see under Ts§ng Chi-ts^) were de- 

[g. V.], then governor of Shantung. Some of limited. 

Hsiieh’s suggestions were ordered to be discussed Hsueh Fu-ch‘eng left two diaries concerning 
by the various Boards and the Tsung-li Yamen. the years of his diplomatic service in Europe: 
In the same year (1875) Hsiieh joined the seere- the {ij^ H |3 Ch^vrshih jihrchi, 6 ckilan^ cover- 
tarial staff of Li Hung-chang [g. z;.], then viceroy ing the period from January 31, 1890 to April 
of Chihli. In 1878 Liu Hsi-hung (see under 8, 1891; and the Ck^u-shih jih-cM hsU^¥o 
Kuo Sung-tao), minister to Germany, recom- ^J), 10 cMon, covering the period from April 9, 

mended him for a post as third secretary on Liu’s 1891 to July 1, 1894. He left Marseilles for 

staff in Gennany, but he declined on the ground China on May 26, 1894, arrived in Shanghai on 

that he was in mourning for his mother who had July 1, and died there twenty days later. His 
died in 1877. As secretary to Li Hung-chang, complete works Yung-^an ch^mrchi 

Hsiieh rendered valuable service and made sug- (printed 1884-1898) include: his collected essays, 
gestions concerning many important issues such Yung-an wen-pirn (Xm), 4 chMan; Yung-an 
as the timely dispatch of forces to Korea follow- win hsu- (^) pfen, 2 cMan; Yung-an win wait- 
ing the riots in Seoul in the summer of 1882. ifi> )pien,4:chmn; Eai-waiwin-pien^ 

For his meritorious services he %vas appointed in 4 chilan; his official papers 
1884 intendant of the Ning-Shao-T^ai circuit in shih tsovirshu, 2 chiXan; anil C¥u-shih kung4u 
Chekiang. At that time China and France were 10 chilan; the Chi-tung ch^ovrfang In; 

at variance over Amiam (see under Feng Tzii- the two sets of diaries; and 1 chilan on foreign 
ts^ai). When Hsiieh Fu-ch^eng assumed office affairs entitled mnnm CNou-yang c¥u-L 
he paid special attention to the defense of his He was also the author of the Yung-an pi-chi 
area, so that when the French attacked Chen- (HEfS), 6 c/iwan, printed in 1898, — a collection 
hai, early in 1885, the Chinese forces were able of miscellaneous notes which he jotted down 
to hold out successfully. He wrote an account during the years 1865-91. The first half of this 
of this episode in 4 chiian^ under the title collection has many notes of historical impor- 

Chi-tung cWou-fang lu^ which was first tance, 

printed in 1886. While officiating in Chekiang Hsueh Fu-ch'6ng was the third of six brothers, 
he fostered certain cultural undertakings such as His eldest brother, Hsiieh Fii-ch'en 
the preparation of a new catalogue of the famous (T. d. 1889, a chil-jen of 1855), held 

Tien I Ko Library (see under Fan Mou-chu) administrative posts in Chihli and was also 
and the printing of Chilian Tsu-wang’s [g. v] known for his medical knowledge. 

(JhH-chiao Skui-chmg chu (1888). In 1888 he 

was made judicial commissioner of Hunan. [i/452/5a; 2/58/54b; 6/13/la: Chin-liang, Chin- 

In 1889 Hsueh Fu-ch'eng was appointed minis- shih jin-wu chih (see under W^ng T'ung-ho) 

ter to England, France, Italy and Belgium, but, p, 290.] 
owing first to illness and then to epidemics in 
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HU-er-han. See under Hfirhan. 

HU (T. H. H^), 1655-1736, 

Oct. 17 , scholar and official, was a native of 
Kuang-slian, Honan. Although he became a 
in 1684 , he did not succeed in obtaining 
his chin-shih until 1712 at the rather advanced 
age of fifty-eight (sui). In 1714 he was ap- 
pointed to a post in the Imperial Study (see 
under Chang Ying) to assist in the compilation 
of the Chou4 cM-chung, a work on the Classic 
of Changes in 22 chuan which, under the general 
editorship of the Grand Secretary, Li Kuang-ti 
[g. e;.], was completed in 1715. He became sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat in 1723 and 
was made a vice-president of the Board of War 
in 1727 . Later he also served as a tutor to the 
princes and as one of the directors-general for 
the compilation of the official history of the 
Ming Dynasty (Ming-shih), In 1731, shortly 
after he became a vice-president of the Board of 
Ceremonies, he was ordered to retire on grounds 
of old age. A year later he was deprived of his 
former ranks for a minor offense. He was sum- 
moned to an audience with Emperor Kao-tsung 
in 1736, and in recognition of his past services all 
ranks were restored to him. He died in Ihe 
capital in the autumn of the same year. In 1794, 
almost a cycle after his death, the posthumous 
name Wen-liang 3SC& was officially conferred 
upon him. 

As a scholar Hu Hsti devoted his attention to 
the Classic of Changes^ and his Chou- 

i haii-shu, in 52 chiian, is sl thorough study of 
that classic. This work was originally in 158 
chuan. Two sections of it were printed separ- 
ately during his lifetime, but the work as a 
whole was never printed. An edition in 52 
chuan, edited by his youngest son, Hu Chi-t^ang 
(T. H. 1729-1800), was 

presented to the editors of the Ssil-k'u ch^iian^ 
shu (see under Chi Yun) in 1773 when the son 
was provincial judge of Kiangsu. This son, who 
later rose in his official career to the presidency 
of the Board of Punishments (1779-98), and to 
the governor-generalship of Chihli (1798-1800), 
also left a collection of literary works under the 
title P^ei~yin hsiian chi (4 chiian of 

verse, 2 of prose, and 2 of notes) which was 
printed in 1822 . Hu Hsii was the author of 
another work, entitled Fu-fa hsiang- 

¥ao, 4 chiian, which traces the development of 
the study of divination. It was originally a 
part of the aforementioned Chou-i han-shu. 
The Chou-i kan-shu and the Purfa hsiang-¥ao 
were given notice in the Imperial Catalogue and 
were copied into the Imperial Manuscript Li- 
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hrary, Hu Hsii’s collected poems in 4 chuan, 
and his prose essaj^s in 4 chiian, were first printed 
in 1772 under the title Pao-p^u 

t^ang chi. 


[l/296/6b; 3/71 /26a, i82/20a; Kuang-shan hsien 
chih (1785) 27/14a; Ssii-k‘u, 6/8b, 109/5a;. Chfien 
Ch^6n-chffin [q. t’.], Hsiang-shu chai w$n, hm- 
c/i'ao, 5/37a.] 

Tu Lien-ch^i; 

HU Lin-i (T, H. also 

written as and July 14 , 1812 - 

1861, Sept. 30, general and statesman, was a 
native of I-yang, Hunan. His father, Hu Ta- 
yiian (d. 1841, age 64 sui), the third 

highest ckin-shih of 1819, who rose to be ex- 
positor of the Hanlin Academy and supervisor 
of imperial instruction, was a follower of the 
Sung Neo-Confucian philosophy. Hu Lin-i, too, 
was a brilliant student who obtained his chin- 
shih degree in 1836, and two years later became a 
compiler of the Hanlin Academy. From 1847 
to 1853 he was first acting, then actual, prefect of 
various prefectures in the province of Kwei- 
chow. During this period banditti and secret 
societies were spreading in South China and Hu 
Lin-i distinguished himself by his efficient or- 
ganization of militia to suppress them. He be- 
came noted, too, for his knowledge of military 
science. When he was promoted to intendant 
of the Kuei-tung Circuit (1854) the neighboring 
provinces of Hupeh and Hunan were menaced 
by the Taipings. With a regiment of militia 
from Kweichow, he went to the front and fought 
first in Hunan and then in Hupeh, quelling local 
uprisings and stemming the advance of the 
Taiping insurgents. He then went to the assist- 
ance of Tseng Kuo-fan [q. v.] who was attacking 
Kiukiang. When the Taipings attempted to 
weaken the assault on Kiukiang by taking 
Wuchang (April 3, 1855) Hu Lin-i and his forces 
were sent from Kiukiang to recover that city. 
To promote this objective, and as a reward for his 
past exploits, he was appointed (April 18, 1855) 
acting governor of Hupeh. It was a time when 
government troops and provisions were inade- 
quate and the power of the Taipings was be- 
coming increasingly ominous. In this period of 
unprecedented turmoil and danger Hu Lin-i re- 
mained calm ; he consoled and inspired his soldiers 
with Confucian admonitions of loyalty and faith- 
fulness; and raised funds by the likin system (see 
under Kuo Sung-tao), by taxes on salt, etc.; 
and by appeals for help both within and ivithout 
the province. When a relief expedition, led by 
Lo Tse-nan [g. v.], arrived from Kiangsi the 
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combined forces made a desperate, though futile, 
attempt to take Wuchang. The death of Lo^ 
his most indispensable general, on April 12, 1856, 
was a severe blow to Hu, but with a competent 
substitute, Li lisu-pin [g. Wuchang was 
eventually taken on December 19 of that year. 
As a reward for his achievements Hu Lin-i was 
formally installed as governor of Hupeh and was 
given the button of the first ranlc. 

After the devastations of the long war round 
Wuchang it devolved on Hu Lin-i to rehabilitate 
the government of the province. He selected 
with care competent military and civil officials, 
encouraged incorruptibility and efficiency, pro- 
hibited lavish social entertainments, and es- 
tablished a bureau to scnitinize and check 
government expenditures. He disarmed im- 
properly trained soldiers and strengthened those 
portions that were 'weii-discipiined. He set up 
a commissariat for munitions and rations and 
strengthened the defense of Wuchang so that it 
would not again fall to the rebels. He also 
promoted commerce and industry and so laid 
the foundations for the modern development of 
Hupeh. 

At the same time actual military operations 
w^ere not neglected. The Taipings were driven 
eastward step by step; Hupeh was fairly free of 
them by 1857, and Kiukiang was recovered on 
May 19, 1858, after a long siege and desperate 
attacks. For this achievement Hu Lin-i re- 
ceived the title Junior Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent, and later was granted one hundred 
days leave to mourn the death of his mother. 
Meanwhile Li Hsii-pin and his force were crushed 
near Lu-chou, the temporary capital of Anhwei, 
and Hu hurried back to resume his task in order 
to keep the situation from becoming worse. 
In June 1859 Shih Ta-k^ai [g. i?.] laid siege to 
Pao-ch*ing, Hunan, and Hu sent Li Hsii-i (see 
under Li Hsu-pin) to rescue the city. ^ ^ ^ 

At the close of 1859 Hu Lin-i and Ts^ng 
Kuo-fan laid plans to take Anking, capital of 
Anhwei, by approaching the city from four 
routes. Hu was responsible for the third route, 
and labored as Tseng's chief support in command- 
ing troops and supplying provisions. Perceiving 
great ignorance of military tactics on the part of 
his co-generals, Hu, with the help of Wang 
Shih-to, Mo Yu-chih [gg. p,] and others, com- 
piled (Mar. 5, 1859- Jan. 22, 1861) a handbook 
on the subject, entitled Ttirshih ping-- 

liieh, printed in 1861 in 46 chuanj and made up, 
as the title indicates, from accounts of battles 
which he had read in histories. At the beginning 


of 1860 the plan to take Anking met with serious 
obstacles. „ Though by February Hu Lin-i's third 
'route army had. advanced to, T^ai-hu, and was. 
therefore not far from Anking, the Great , Camp 
at the w^alis of Nanking (see under Hung Hsiii- 
ch'uan) w^as conclusively defeated. Ts^ng Kuo- 
fan had, in the meantime, been appointed gover- 
nor-general of the Liang-Kiang and was unable 
to take up his post at Nanking owing to the 
pressure on his forces at Chl-m^n, Anhwei 
(1860-61). Moreover, in 1860-61, the Taipings 
w^ere making counter-attacks on Hupeh from 
many sides in the hope of lifting the siege of An- 
king which was being pressed by Tsing Kuo- 
ch^iian [g. 2 ?. ] . At this critical moment Hu strongly 
advised Ts5ng Kuo-fan to continue the siege of 
Anking and to withstand the attack at Chl-m6n 
while Hu himself went back to Hupeh to repulse 
the Taipings there. He gave to Ts§ng all the 
financial aid he could, even to a part of his own 
salary. In order to raise more funds he re- 
peatedly solicited the Emperor to approve a 
reduced rate for the sale of official titles. When 
Anking was finally taken, on September 5, 1861, 
Tseng Kuo-fan recommended that Hu be given 
chief credit for the success of the campaign. 
Accordingly Hu was given the title, Grand 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent, and the heredi- 
tary rank, ChH tnryu. But unfortunately he, 
worn out by his exertions, had already been 
spitting blood for four months, and died in 
office at Wuchang. He was canonized as W^n- 
chung was posthumously given the title 
of governor-general, and in 1864 the hereditary 
rank of of the first class. Later 

he was posthumously raised to the hereditary 
rank of a baron of the third class. As Hu had 
no son, he adopted a nephew to inherit the rank. 
Hu^s wife was a daughter of T^ao Chu [g. v.]. 

Hu Lin-i was gallant and dignified and is said 
to have had a long face and penetrating eyes. 
He was quick in decision and persistent in action 
-—an important factor in his success being also 
his ability to co-operate with both his superiors 
and his inferiors. He was versed in military 
lore and at the same time knew how to control 
his generals. His sayings and those of Tsdng 
Kuo-fan on military matters were brought to- 
gether in a discerning work, entitled TbHq Eu 
chihrping y^lu (see under Ts^ng Kuo-fan). Hu 
Lin-i, Tso Tsung-t'ang, P^^ng Yti-lin [qq, tJ.] and 
Ts4ng Kuo-fan are recognized as the four out- 
standing leaders of this period — each contribut- 
ing in his own sphere to the success of the 
campaign against the Taipings. 
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Hu Lin-i’s memorials, his letters, and his 
merir-p‘u were brought together under the title 

Hu ' W in-chung ■ kung i-cM^ ' 10 
cimmiy .and printed .in 1863 by: Yen Sbu-s^n 

a cM-jen of 1840^ 
d. .1876) who succeeded him as governor of Hupeh 
(1861-64). The coileetioii was later enlarged to 
86 chmn, printed under the same title in 1867^ 
and later reprinted several times., .While in 
Hupeh Hu Lin-i sponsored the editing of the 
famous geographical atlas, 

^ ■ 'Hwxng-c¥m Chung-tmi i4‘ung ijii4% 31,.' . +' 
1 chuan^ .based oii' the Ch*ien-Iung map of the 
'.Empire (see , under Ho HuO“tsuiig), ' aiid .oiiithe 
atlas by Li Chao4o [g. tJ.j. It takes account of 
geographical changes such as the altered course 
of the Yellow River (1855). When Hu died in 
1861 the atlas was barely completed, but was 
printed in Wuchang by Yen Shii-s^n in 1863. 


[l/412/5b; 2/42/44b; 6/25/15b; 7/26/20a; 8/2/la; 
Kuo Sung-tao [g. t-’.] Yang~ckih shu-xou wen-chi 
17/36a, 19/32b; Hsueh Fu-eh^eng [g. v.] Yung-an 
w%n-pien, chiian^.] 

T^ng Sstt-ru 

HU Wei MM (T. JS?i, original mmg 
IP4fe), 1633-1714, Feb. 22, scholar, was a native 
of T^ch%g, Chekiang, where his ancestors had 
migrated from Yti-yao in the same province. 
His great-grandfather, Hu Yu-hsin (T. 

H, MJS:, chin-shih of 1568), appointed 
(1570) district magistrate of Shun-te, Kwang- 
tung, is said to have achieved in his day a 
literary fame equal to that of Kuei Yu-kuang 
(see under Kuei Chuang). Hu Wei's father, 
Hu Kung-chiieh M&Mf was a chu-jin of 1624 
who died in 1644 when his son was twelve sui. 
The country was then in turmoil and the youth 
took refuge with his mother (nee Sh6n iJfc) on 
a near-by mountain, continuing his studies under 
her supervision. At the age of fifteen (sui) he 
became a licentiate of the second class but failed, 
after several attempts, to qualify for a higher 
degree. He then went to Peking where he con- 
tinued his studies in the Imperial Academy. 
Later he became a private tutor in the family of 
Feng P^u [g. v.], teaching the latter's sons, among 
them Ftog Hsieh-i (T. H. 

1661-1737). In 1678, when high officials were 
ordered to recommend scholars who might com- 
pete in the special examination known as po- 
hsueh hung4z% (see under P^4ng Sun-yu), it is 
said that Feng Pffi oifered to submit Hu's name, 
but that the latter declined. When, in the spring 


of .1690,, Hsii Chfien-hstieh |g. sy.} went home to 
continue the compilation of the ToMjNing i4^ung 
chih (boo under Hsti Ch6en-hsueh) Hu Wei and 
three other: scholars, Yen Jo-chil, Ku Tsu-yii 
Igg. .r.J, , and Huang (T.-^^), were 

invited to assist him at Tung-ting shan 
southwest of Soochow. Having , there at his 
disposal many works on geography, Hu took 
extensive notes wMch, during , the ; years 1694- 
97, he brought together in an important treatise 
on . the geographical , section of ." the Clasm, of 
Historg (Yu-kung or ,*‘'Tribute,of Yii"), under the 
title,, . 20 + 1 

chiMn, Including 47 maps. The last two char- 
.acters of .the title, ^ ^pointing at the 

earth with, an .awl", he took from, the chapter 
“Autumn Floods” in Chuang42il to indicate that 
his treatise was only a modest approach to a vast' 
subject.. But the work is lauded by the editors 
of the Imperial Catalogue (1781, see under Chi 
Ytin) as the most reliable and comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. James Legge says of 
it, in his translation of the Shochking (see under 
Wang T'ao), “The work cannot be too highly 
spoken of'. It attempts to correct earlier 
identifications of place names and mountain 
ranges and to trace the courses of rivers — par- 
ticularly the various inundations of the Yellow 
River. He also sets forth a number of sugges- 
tions for river conservancy. In 1699, while 
visiting his nephew, Hu Hui-4n (T. 

H. ^ ill, chin-shih of 1676), in Peking, 
Hu Wei presented a copy of the YiX-hung chui- 
cUh to Li Ch^n-yfi (T. H. ® 

chinrshih of 1670, d. age 68 sui) who wrote a 
preface for it. This preface, which was not 
included until a later printing of the work in 
1705, is based largely on an earlier preface com- 
posed by Yen Yti-tun (T. 

1650-1713) during the years when Hu was in 
Peking (1699-1701). In the meantime Hu Wei 
completed another important work, entitled I- 
t^u ming-pien (see below), which he often dis- 
cussed with scholars in Peking, such as Li Kung, 
Chin TAchffin, and Wan Ssii-t^ung [gg. v .] — 
the latter writing a preface to the work in 1700. 
Hu Wei returned to his native place in 1701 and 
completed drawing in 1702 a total of 47 maps, 
entitled Yil-kung t% which were in- 

cluded in a later printing (1705) of the Yil-kung 
chui-chiL In 1705, when Emperor Sheng-tsu 
made his fifth tour of South China, Hu Wei 
presented this work to the throne through Cha 
Sh^ng (see under Cha Chi-tso), together with 
a prose poem, entitled PHng-ch^ing 
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sung. Hu was granted an audience with the Hsi By disclosing the real provenance 

Emperor and was honored with four large char- of the diagrams and differentiatmg them from 
acters in the Imperial handwriting, reading the actual text of the Changes, Hu Wei was able 
ChH-men tii-hsiieh, “Advanced in to deal a severe blow to the cosmology of Sung 
Age but Diligent in Study'’. A summary of the Neo-,Confiicianism and thus place the study of 
Yil-kung dmi-chih, entitled Yu-kwig chui-chik the OAaniyres on a sound historicai basis. Prior 
diieh-yao (fSMh I ckiimi, was made by Wang to his investigations several similar studies ap- 
Hsien-k^o a native of Ch'ang-chou, peared, among which are the following: 

Kiangsu; and a list of corrections to Hu's work, hsiang-shu hm^ 6 chuayij by Huang Tsuiig-hsi 
prepared by Ting Yen [^, r.] under the title [g. written in 1661; I-hmeh piendiuo^ 1 
Yu-kung chivUdiih cheng-wu (3E^), 1 chiian^ is chilanj by Huang Tsung-yen [q. z?.]; and 
included in the I<Mh diai tsHmg-shu (see under Ho4‘u Loshu yuan<Muan pien^ 1 

Ting Yen). Hu’s maps were corrected by Cli^ki chuan, and T'm-cH t‘u-$hm i-i, 

Li Ig. z;.] under the title Hu- 1 chimin both by Mao Chi-ling [g. i;.]. But it 

sink Yihkung t'u k^ao-dimg^ 1 chuan, wlaieh was Hu Wei who made the most exhaustive 
appears in the H'mng-Ch'ing cMiig-chieh hsu- study of the subject. 

pien (see under Juan Yuan). During the years 1704-09 Hu Wei completed 

In 1706 Hu printed his second important work a work on the chapter in the Classic of History 
on the Classic of Changes^ entitled loiown as the P/an, which he entitled 

I4‘u ming-pien, “A Clarification of the Diagrams jEH' Hung-fan cheng4un^ 5 cMan. This work 
in the Changes", 10 ckuan^ which was completed was first printed by Hu Hui-en's grandson, Hu 
in 1700 when the author was visiting Peking, Shao-fen (T. in 1739. Hu Wei 

This work was regarded by Liang Ch‘i-ch^ao also wrote a work on the Great Learning under 
(see under T‘an Ssh-Pung) as the most valuable the title Ta-hsileh i-cMn^ 7 ckuan, 

contribution of Hu Wei to Chinese scholarship, The above-mentioned four works by Hu were 
and as significant in its sphere as the Shang-shu copied into the SsU-¥u Manuscript Library (see 
ku<oen shu-cheng by Yen Jo-chti. In the I4‘u under Chi Yiin). Other works attributed to him 
rning-pien Hu Wei investigated the origin and are: Shih-chien pien4, 2 chuan; 

development of the various illustrations or dia- Wu4mng tien4n; and^llj^ Ta-shan 

grams (knowm as M® Ho4% Lo-sh% but these seem to be no longer extant. Hu's 

etc.) which had been so long attached to the text verse was eoilected under the title 
of the Classic of Changes that the}" came to be Tung-chHao i-shih, 

regarded as an integral part of it. These illus- Hu Wei had four sons, one of whom, Hu 
trations were originally drawn by the Taoist Fang-t‘eng (T. pa-tozg of 1697), 

priest, Ch‘en T‘uan (T. ® H. was district magistrate of Ta-thmg, Sliansi, diir- 

989), and were transmitted through ing the years 1721-23. Two of Hu Wei’s grand- 

Mu Hsiu mm (T. feS, 979-1032) and Li sons achieved distinction as w'riters: Hu Yen-ying 

Chih-ts^i iT.U±,chin-shiho{i030, d. :HE0 , chin-shih of 1715) left a work 

1045) to the great Sung philosopher, Shao Yung entitled ^C^^^ Pei-cHuang ou-f an, 3 ckuan; 

(T. H. 1011-1077). and Hu Yen-sheng (T. {sjifl- 

Thereafter the illustrations attracted the atten- H. ftff, chin-shih of 1730, d. age 88 sui), a 

tion of other Sung scholars such as Chou Tun-i musician, produced a work on music, entitled 

(T. H. 1017-1073), Gh^eng Yueh4u piao-wei, 8 chuan ^ completed 

HaoSM (T. imn. 1032-1085), in 1755. Like his grandfather, Hu Yen-sheng 

Ch'eng I mm (T. JEM , 1033- presented this work to Emperor Kao-tsiing in 

1107), and Chu Hsi (T.7CBS,#S5,B®,^,H. 1762 wdien the latter was on a tour of South 

1130-1200), China. It was copied into the Ssii-k‘u Manu- 
who founded a new Confucian scholarship later script Library, 
known as the Sung Learning By the 

time of Hu Wei the conclusions of the Sung [1/487 /5a; 2/68/15b; 3/416/la; 4/131/17a; 

scholars had dominated Chinese thought for 7/33/6b; 13/1/lOb; 15/3/4b; 16/12/lOa; 17/6/81a; 

some 600 years. Their interpretations of the 23/3/17b; 24/2/la; T&-ch‘ing hsien-chih (1673) 

Changes were regarded as authoritative and the 6/7b, 16a, 7/16b, 22b, 6/2a-b, 3a, 8/4b-6b; 

diagrams were attributed to a remote antiquity, Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao 

even to the time of the legendary emperor, Fu Ch‘ing-tai hsiteh-shu kai-lun, passim; id. ifS 
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Chung-kuo chin san^pai- 
men hmeh-shu shih, pp. 112-13; Ssii->k\ 6/61>, 
12/8b, 36/6a; Hsia Ting-ya 

T^-chHng Eu F doming hsien-^ 
sh^ng niemp^u in Win4an hsueh^pao 

(1936) voL IIj no. 1.] ■ ' 

J C. Yang 

HUAI-tsung. Temple name , of Chu Yn-chien 

[§. ».]. 

HUANG Chi (T. H. SS), d. 1686 

age 75 (swi), official and scholar, was a native. of 
Chheii-Vang (Hangchow), He became a chin- 
shih in 1647 and after a period of study in the 
Hanlin Academy was in 1649 made a compiler of 
the second class in the Hung-wen yuan ^3m. 
In 1651 he was appointed examiner for Kiangnan. 
After serving in various official capacities he 
was in 1667 made president of the Board of 
Ceremonies, and after a number of promotions 
became in 1682 a Grand Secretary, acting con- 
currently as president of the Board of Civil 
Office. He retired in 1683, and died at home 
three years later. After his death he was given 
the title of Grand Tutor and the posthumous 
name Wen-hsi Huang Chi was noted for 

his consistent character and for his long official 
career lasting about forty years. He was a 
skillful calligrapher; and left a collection of 
poems, entitled Ww t^ang chi, not 

known to have been printed. 


[l/256/7b; 2/5/44b; 3/3/39a; 24/1 /I a; Hangchow 
fu-chih (1922) 125/la.l 

Dsan E. Wickes 

HUANG Ching-jen (T. #^9, 

H. fS#, Feb. 20, 1749-1783, May 

25, one of the foremost poets of the Ch6ng pe- 
riod, was a descendant of the Sung poet and 
calligrapher, Huang Thng-chien (T. 

#S: H. 1045-1105). In the fifteenth 

century a branch of the family settled in Wu- 
chin, Kiangsu. Huang Ching-j6n, a fourteenth 
generation descendant of this branch, was born 
at Kao-ch'un, Kiangsu, where his grandfather 
was a sub-director of the district school. When 
he was three years old his father died, and his 
early education devolved on his mother and 
grandfather. At seven sui he moved to Wu-chin 
and then first met Hung Liang-chi [q. v,], a 
neighbor three years his senior, who later became 
a famous writer and a life-long friend. In 1760 
Huang^s grandfather died, and the family be- 
came poor. About the year 1763 he began to 


Huang 

concentrate on the writing of verse and in 1765 
took his hsiuAs^ai degree. In the following year 
he and Hung Liang-chi began to take an interest 
in each other^s poems, and in 1767 both became 
pupils of the scholar, Shao Ch'i-tao 
(T. H. 1717-1768), n chin-shih of 

1742, who waS" the. head' of the . Lung-ch^eng 
Academy in Wu-chin. '.Shao. was 

very fond of both pupils. Finding Huang Ching- 
jen depressed in spirit because of poverty, and 
devoted in his . writing to pessimistic themes, 
Shao encouraged him to look at the brighter side 
of life. In 1768 Huang went to She-hsien, 
Anhwei, and thereafter travelled in Chekiang, 
Kiangsi, and Hunan. During his staA^ in Hunan 
(1769-1770) he was a guest of the Provincial 
judge, Wang T^ai-yiieh (T. 

1722-1785, chin-skih of 1742), who was 
also a poet. 

In 1771 Huang was engaged as a secretary by 
Chu Yxin [g. v.], then commissioner of education 
of Anhwei. Among his secretarial colleagues 
were such scholars and poets as Hung Liang- 
chi, Wang Nien-sun, Shao Chin-han, Chang 
Hsueh-ch^6ng, Tai Ch^n, and Wang Chung 
v]. Huang's poems won him fame even in 
this galaxy of talented men. In 1775, after 
teaching for a time in the Cheng-yang Academy 
at T^ai-pfing, Anhwei, he went to 
Peking. In the following year Emperor Kao- 
tsung summoned a group of licentiates (^4*) 
to Tientsin for competition in a special examina- 
tion to commemorate the subjugation of the 
Chin-chffian aborigines (see under A-kuei), 
Huang Ching-j6n passed as one of the second 
class and obtained a post as copyist in the Im- 
perial Printing Establishment (see under Chin 
Chien). He remained in Peking, became a pupil 
of Wang Ch^ang [q. z;.], established friendships 
with a large number of writers, including W^ng 
Fang-kang and Chi Yiin [qq. v,], and won fame 
not only by his verses but also by his calligraphy 
and painting. In 1777 his mother, wife, and 
children joined him in Peking and remained 
there three years. 

Although Huang had become a hsivrts^ai, he 
failed repeatedly in the provincial examinations. 
Unable to obtain a lucrative post, he became 
poorer, and finally was forced to send his family 
home (1780) while he himself accepted a position 
as secretary to Ch'6ng Shih-ch'un ^'11:1? (T. 
Sife H. WiiL} 1738-1823), commissioner of 
education of Shantung. In 1781 he went to 
Sian, Shensi, where he sought financial help from 
the scholarly governor-general, Pi Yuan [g, v.]. 
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His friends, Hung Liang-ehi and Sun Hsing- (T. H. During the Taiping 

yen [g. z?.], were then also in Sian and the three Eebellion (see under Hung Hsiu-ch^lian) the 

enjoyed a happy reunion. Upon his return to blochs of this edition were damaged, ’ hut in 

Peking he chafed at the prospect of further com- 1876 the wife of Huang GMh-shu {nie Wu 

petition in the civil service examinations. . He . then a widow, had them' repaired, 
had worked in the Imperial Printing Office and - — — 

had passed a' special examination and therefore [1/490/Ub; S/43S/36a; 4/14l/5a; 20/3/00; 25/6/Ia; 
was entitled to a registrarship in a district. In Mao and Chi {mde supra) Huang Ckung4si hsfen- 
accordance with government regulations of that sMng nien-p^u (1858); Huang I-cMh 
time, his rank was raised, upon pajrment of a fee, Huang ChungAs^ nien-p^n (1934) ; 

to that of assistant district magistrate, but even Chang I-p1ng Huang 

for this rank he had to wait until there was a Chung-ts% pHng-chuan (1930) ; appendices to the 
vacancy. Sensitive by nature, he could not 1858 edition of Huang's collected poems.} 
easily endure the hardships of poverty, and for a Pang Chao-ying 

time (1782) indulged in wine and voluptuous- 
ness. Although ill, he was forced by his creditors HUAHG Ch'un-ytieh (T. H* 

again to seek help in Sian, but died on the way at July 13, 1605-1645, Aug. 24, Ming 

Ytin-ch^^ng, in An-i, Shansi. The expenses of scholar and loyalist, was a native of Chia-ting, 
his funeral, and removal of his body to Wu-chin, Kiangsu. A chin-shih of 1643, he deplored the 
were undertaken by his friend, Hung Liang-chi. artificial literary style of the day and attempted 
Although Huang Ching-jen died at thirty-five to return to the rigid simplicity of the Classics, 
suij his achievement in poetry made him the idol He formed a literary society (S"^® Chih-yen- 
of many a sympathetic reader. From youth on sh^) advocating ‘‘plain living and high thinking'’ 
he admired the spontaneity of the T‘ang poet, and striving toward the way of the scholar. He 
LiPo^Q (T, ;::fc 61 , d. 762), but himself lived held no office under the Ming and when the 
at a time when scholars overloaded their verses Prince of Fu (see Chu Yu-sung) set up a court 
with terms taken from epigraphy and history and assigned posts to those who had become 
and so made them uninspiring and almost un- cUn-shih, he did not present himself. In 1645, 
readable. Huang was one of the few poets of when Nanking fell, Ms district city was besieged 
his day to write lyrically about love, the beauties by Ching forces. He and his younger brother, 
of nature, poverty, hate, and other themes in Huang Yiian-yiieh (T. d. 

which the emotions can feature. This is es- 1645), Joined Hou T‘ung-ts^ng [g. ?;,] in leading 
pecially true of his poems in irregular metre the local populace in a desperate defense and 
Selections of his verses were first when the city was lost, both committed suicide 
printed by Pi Yuan in the anthology, atHsi-lin Monastery August 24, 1645, 

‘^^Wu-¥%iai ying4s^ai chi. Another collec- the elder brother at forty-one the younger, 
tion of about five hundred poems was made by twenty-two. His contemporaries referred to him 
W5ng Fang-kang and printed in 1796 under the posthumously as Master Ch6n-wen 
title, Hui-ts^un shihrcNao. A larger ^); in 1703 the district erected a temple in 

collection, entitled Liang-tang honor of him and his brother, and in 1776 he 

ksuan shih ch'ao, in 14 chiian, appeared in 1799. was given the posthumous name, Chung-chieh 
It was reprinted in 1817 and 2 chuan of were 

added. Several more editions appeared; the Huang’s collected works, Tao-an 

most complete one was edited by the author's chHian-chiy 22 chmUy published in 1761, were 
grandson, Huang Chih-shu (T. proscribed in the Ch‘ien-lung period. His essays 

and was printed in 1858 under the title Liang- in the style of the examination hall (pa-kvr-men) 
tang hmanc¥uan-chi{^^). Huang Chih-shu, were taken as models by scholars in the early 
having access to the original manuscripts, cor- Ch‘ing period. A little volume of notes on 
rected many errors in other editions and com- Shantung geography and historical land-marks, 
piled 2 chiian of collation notes as a supplement Shan-tso pi-Van, which is ascribed 

to the collection. In this supplement are pref- to him, the compilers of the SsH-k^u Catalogue 
aces to previous editions, sketches of the life of (see under Chi Yiin), regard as of doubtful 
Huan^ Ching-j^n, and a life in chronological authenticity. 

Drder entitled, Huang Chung- 

M hsien-sMng nien-p‘u, by Mao Ch‘ing-«han [M.l/282/36a; Nan-chiang i-shih, 

(T. icsi) and Chi Hsi-ch'ou 25/2b; CMa-ting-hsien chih (1742) 10/26b; (1882) 
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2/23a, 17/8b; HsiaoAHen chi chuan (see under Hsu 
Tzti). 46/20a; Chia-ting^hsien 
i-yu cM-sMh in, T^ung-shih; 

Ming~chi nan-lueh 9/16a; Ssii-¥u 77/7a.J ' 

EaEL SwiSHEK ■ 

HUANG Fang-shih (T. ), d. 1678, 

general, was a native of P'ing-ho, Fukien. When 
his uncle, Huang Wu [g. was in command of 
the troops at 0hang-chou, Huang Fang-shih 
represented him at Court, received preferment, 
and for twelve years enjoyed the life of Peking. 
In 1675 when his cousin Huang Fang-tu [g. v,] 
was besieged at Chang-chou and appealed for 
relief, Huang Fang-shih asked permission to go. 
He was given the rank of brigade-general and 
joined his younger brother, Huang Fang-t'ai 
[g. t;.], who was leading a relieving force from 
Canton. Traveling by forced marches and 
fighting their way, the two brothers were within 
200 li of Chang-chou when they learned that the 
city had fallen and their clansmen had com- 
mitted suicide. Huang Fang-shih retired to 
Hui-chou, east of Canton. Soon Kwangtung 
was also involved in revolt and his position be- 
came precarious; it was rumored that he had 
joined the rebels, and only the Emperor trusted 
him implicitly. Escaping from Hui-chou, Huang 
Fang-shih made his way to Peking. He suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom of Hai-ch^eng (see under 
Huang Wu), was made Grand Guardian of the , 
Heir Apparent, and given command over the 
marine forces of Fukien with headquarters at 
Chang-chou. He was heaped with princely 
gifts and honors which were extended posthu- 
mously to his relatives. In March and April of 
1678 he carried on a vigorous campaign agaiust 
the forces of Keng Ching-chung [g. «;.] with con- 
sistent success. When he became ill and retired 
to Hai-ch^eng and was criticised for inactivity, 
he made a last foray against the insurgents. His 
illness increased and, pleading for considerate 
treatment of military prisoners and succor for 
the harrassed people of Fukien, and asking that 
his brother, Huang Fang-t^ai, succeed to his 
title rather than his minor son. Huang Fang- 
shih died in his military camp. He was given 
the posthumous name of Chung-hsiang 

[See bibliography of Huang Wu.] 

Earl Swisher 

HUAFG Fang-t^ai (T. Sl±), 1647- 

1690, soldier, native of Pfing-ho, Fukien, was a 
younger brother of Huang Fang-shih [g. v,]. 
When his cousin Huang Fang-tu [g, «?.], was be- 


Hiiang 

sieged in Chang-chou, he fought through the 
■ lines and raised a relief army in Kwangtung. 
His elder brother joined him.,, but before they 
were able to get back to Chang-chou, the city had 
fallen and the members of their family had com- 
mitted suicide. The two brothers returned to 
Kwangtung. When Shang Chih-hsin [g. e?.] ' re- 
belled, and Huang Fang-shih escaped to Peking, 
Huang Fang-t'ai returned to Fukien and was 
made brigade-general ■ When his brother died 
Huang Fang-t'ai became' Duke of Hai-ch^^ng 
(see under Huang Wu). He continued active 
in the suppression of rebels and when impeached 
was able to convince the Emperor of his ability 
and sincerity. He advocated a naval building 
and coast guard program modeled on that of 
Shih Lang [g. z;,]. He was given the posthumous 
rank of Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 
This was raised in 1738 to Grand Guardian, 
when also the posthumous name Hsiang-chfio 
and an imperial eulogy were conferred. 
The dukedom passed to his son, Huang Ying- 
tsuan who was succeeded by his 

nephew, Huang Shih-chien and the 

latter in turn by his grandson, Huang Chia-mo 

mm. 


[See bibliography of Huang Wu.] 

Earl Swisher 

HUANG Fang-tu (T. #;^), d. Nov. 

22, 1675 age 25 {mi), eldest son of Huang Wu 
[g. V.], Ch^ing general, was a native of Pfing-ho, 
Fukien. When his father died (1674) Huang 
Fang-tu outwardly accepted Keng Ching- 
chung's [g. v,] invitation to join in the rebellion 
but secretly recruited 6,000 volunteers to de- 
fend Chang-chou, and at the same time reported 
his decision to Peking. The Emperor authorized 
his succession to the dukedom of Hai-ch'^ng (see 
under Huang Wu) and charged him to join the 
government forces in the defense of Fukien. 
He attempted to resist Keng Ching-chung and 
to conciliate Ch^ng Ching [g. v,], but when the 
two rebels joined forces his dual policy collapsed. 
He made a brilliant defense of Chang-chou, and 
sent his cousin Huang Fang-t^ai [g. v,] to meet 
a relieving force from Kwangtung. Unable 
to hold out until relief came, he drowned himself 
in the well of K'ai-yiian monastery 
November 22, 1675, at the age of twenty-five 
{mi). More than thirty of his relatives, in- 
cluding his mother, wife, and tw^o younger 
brothers also committed suicide, as did several 
of his officers. The Emperor conferred on him 
the posthumous rank of prince, the name 
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Chung-yung &M, and burial witli the rites of 
a Chun-wmg or a prince of the second degree. 


[4/118/24a; see bibliography for Huang Wu] 

Earl Swisher 

HUAMG Li-chou. See under Huang Tsung-hsi. 
HUANG P^ei-lieh (T. |g^ H. IH, 

«, mmm±, and more than 

twenty other hao)j June 21, 1763-1825, Sept., 
bibliophile, was a native of Ch^ang-chou (Soo- 
chow). He was a chii-j^n of 1788. After failing 
several times in the higher examinations, he 
ceased to compete, and in 1801 applied for an 
official post. He qualified for a position as 
magistrate in Chihli, but declined, preferring 
to obtain by purchase the higher rank of a 
secretary of a Board in the Central Government. 
Nevertheless, he did not serve in that capacity 
and soon retired to his home district. 

Unsuccessful in official life, Huang pursued 
the career of a bibliophile, a printer, and a book- 
seller. As early as 1789 he became interested 
in collecting rare books and manuscripts. At 
this time there was an active interest in book 
collecting, stimulated perhaps by the compila- 
tion of the Ssit-k‘u ch^iian-shu (see under Chi 
Yiin). As Soochow was then a center of the 
book trade, Huang was able to accumulate a 
large collection of rare editions by purchase, 
by exchange, or by copying from the libraries 
of his friends. For some time, beginning about 
the year 1794, he employed Ku Kuang-chfi 
[q, V.] to assist him in collating and discriminat- 
ing among rare editions. Early in 1803 he 
moved to a new house in Soochow where he 
stored his Sung editions in a studio which he 
styled Po-Sung i-ch'an “Hundred 

Sung [prints in] One House.” In the same year 
he compiled a catalogue of these Sung editions, 
entitled Po-Sung i-ch^an shudu (^^), an 
incomplete copy of which was reprinted in the 
Skih-'jfuan U'ung-shu (see under Cha Chi-tso). 
Late in 1804 Ku Kuang-chfi wrote a long poem, 
in the form of a fu about this studio and 
about its 109 Sung editions. Huang himself 
annotated this poem and printed it in 1805 under 
the title Po-Sung i-ch^anfu^ with the explanation 
that other Sung editions had been added to his 
collection after the poem was written. In fact 
his catalogue of Sung editions, compiled in 1812, 
shows that he had in that year 187 titles in his 
possession, excluding those he had sold in the 
meantime. This catalogue, entitled 

ChHu-ku cku Sung-pin shvrmUj was 
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printed by Yeh T^hui (see under Chu I-tsun) 
in. 1918. Huang was so fond of Sung 'prints 
that he styled himself Ning-Sung cliu-jen 
Collector Biased in Favor of 
Sung Editions.” ■ At the same time he collected 
other rare works of the Yilan period, manuscripts 
made by Mao Chin [g. v.], etc,, but unfortunately 
there exists no complete catalogue of Huang 
P%i-lieh’s library. A book which contains his 
seals or colophons is now treasured by collectors, 
and of such the Kuo-hslieh Library, Nanking, 
is known to possess twenty-six titles, including 
six with collation notes in his handwriting. 

Huang P^ei-lieh selected from his library a 
number of rare works which he reprinted in 
facsimile, beginning about the year 1800. About 
that time he reproduced the Chi-ku ko pi-pen 
shu-mu (see under Mao Chin), and an edition 
of the Kuo-yii which appeared originally 
in the years 1023-33 A.D. These two reprints, 
and seventeen others, appeared under the col- 
lective title Shih-li chu 

Huang-shih ts^ung-shu, the last work of the series 
appearing in 1824. This collectanea is prized 
by scholars for the rarity of its contents, for the 
faithfulness of its reproductions, and for the 
collation notes which Huang made when he 
comparea his reprints with other editions. 
Listed under Huang’s name in the collectanea 
is the Wang-pen Li-shih 

¥an-wu, 1 chiian, being corrections to a 1777 
edition of a collection, chiefly of Han inscrip- 
tions, assembled by Hung K'uo (see under 
Chfien Ta-hsin), and first printed in 1167, but 
later supplemented. The corrections were 
chiefly the work of Ku Kuang-ch'i. In the 
same ts^ung-sku is a collection of poems by Huang 
or his friends, entitled T%ng-jin 

ch‘ang-ko shih^ including the Chuang-yuan hui 
ch^ang-ko shih (see under Shih Yun-yii). There 
are about ten other works, not in the above 
collectanea, whose printing is known to have 
been undertaken by Huang— two or three being 
from his own library, the rest having been 
entrusted to him by others. 

Huang P^ei-lieh made bibliographical nota- 
tions in many books — not only in those which 
he himself owned, but in those which he borrowed 
from friends. Even in his own time such an- 
notated books were prized by collectors, not 
merely for the distinction these notes lent to 
them, but for the bibliographical information 
they afforded. Such information about the 
history and the technical aspects of bibliography 
Huang acquired only after many years of 
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experience with rare editions. For that reason Huang P‘ei-lieh numbered among his friends 
his notes have been widely studied by collectors such scholars as Ch'ien Ta-hsin, Tuan Yii-ts'ai 
and students of bibliography. About half a and Pao T‘ing-po [5^. w.]. His friendship with 
century after Huang died a fellow townsman, Ku Kuang-ch'i was severed about 1820, al- 
P'an Tsu-yin [g. vJ\, with the help of Miao though he had patronized the latter for many 
Ch'iian-suii (see under Chang Chih-tung), years. Another of his friends was Wu Ch'ien 
collected Huang’s bibliographical notes on 352 (T. H. #M, 1733-1813), 

books. These were printed in 1883 under the a bibliophile and poet of Hai-ning, Chekiang, 
title, Shih-K chu ts'ang- who possessed a large library. Wu was the 

shu t‘i-pa chi, 6 chiian. Later, Miao collected editor of the collectanea, Pai- 

more of Huang’s notes of which a part, entitled eking hu ts'mg-shu of more than thirty titles 
Shih-li chil ts‘ang-shu t‘i-pa Asw-la (^M), was printed about the period 1780-1812. It includes 
printed in 1896 by Chiang Piao (T. s. collection of his own works in prose, entitled 

H. 1860-1899) in the Ling-chwn ho Yii-ku wen-ts‘un, 14 chiian (printed 

(see under Ho Ch'iu-t‘ao) ; and another in 1807), and two collections of his poems, en- 
part, entitled Shik-li chu ts'ang-shic t‘i-pa tsai- titled Pai-ching lou shih-chi (^H, printed in 
hsu chi mmm), 2 chiian^ was printed in the 1803), and Pai-ching lou shih-chi ■ hm-pien 
irst series of the Kurhsueh hui-k' mi (see under (^Mf printed in 1812). ' Wu also left a collec- 
Li Ch'ing). In 1919 Miao brought together tion of colophons about rare books, entitled 
the three collections and printed them, with Pai-ching lou ts‘^ng-shu tH-pa cAi 
further additions, under the title MMMW ^IB), o 4- 1 cMa??, edited and printed in 1847 
Jao-p‘u is^ang-shu t‘i-chihj 10 chiian^ by Chiang Kuang-hsii [g. When Wu 
including a collection of Huang's prefaces and Ch4en heard, in 1804, that Huang P‘ei-lieh 
postscripts to twenty-seven of the books he had named his studio Po-Sung i-ch'an, he wrote 
printed, entitled Jao-p'u ¥o ('^]) shu H-chih. a poem informing Huang that he himself had 
In 1933 there appeared a supplement containing modestly named his studio Ch4en Yuan shih- 
yet other annotations which were collected chia meaning that though he could 

and printed by Wang Ta-liing under not, like Huang, boast a hundred Sung editions 

the title Jao-p‘ti is^ang-shu tH-chih hm-lu, 4 his thousand Yuan editions might conceivably 
chiian^ including miscellaneous examples of match them, just as ten weak horses might 
Huang's prose and verse, entitled Jao-pHt counterbalance a strong one. 

tsa-chu0^^), ■ 

In later life Huang P^ei-lieh was more and Huang Jao-p^u nien- 

more pressed financially, and therefore %vas p^u (1897); Wang Ta-lung, Huang Jao-p^u nien- 
obliged to part with most of his rare books, p'upu (|^) in vol. I, no. 1, 

These were gradually purchased by his fellow- (1929); 2/72/32b; Shih Yun-yii [g. t;.], Tu-hstlehlu 
townsman, Wang Shih-chtog SdtM (T. ssH-kao (H^) 5/la; Yeh Ch'ang-chfih, Ts'ang- 

whose library w^as known as the I-yiin ching shu chi-shih shih (see under P^an Tsu-yin) 5/62a, 
(shu-) she ®Sfll(li^)'^- In the middle of 63b, 64b; Yeh T6-hui, Hsi-yuan 

the nineteenth century, however, the latter's /W“S^wck’/i4/27a;W?^-^sfe«c^f/i (1933) 69 Jh /32b, 
library was in turn dispersed, passing for the 40/35b;Fan K'ai Hua-hsiao 

most part to ChTi Yung (see under Chang swf-pf 3/2a.] 

Chin-wu), Yang I-tseng and Lu Hsin-yuan Fano Chao-ying 

[qq, y.]. In the meantime Huang P^ei-lieh 

helped in the compilation of the HUANG PT'ng-nien (T. *5*^ H. 

of 1824 (see under Shih Yun-yii). Early in also used ming ?^|S), July 18, 

1825 he opened at Soochow a bookstore called 1823-1891, Jan. 13, scholar and official, was a 
P'ang-hsi ytian but as he died the native of Kuei-chu, Kweichow, to which place 

following September, it is not known how long his family migrated from Li-iing, Hunan. His 
the business was carried on. A son named father, Huang Fu-ch'6n (T* ^1^, 

Huang Shou-f^ng (T. b. 1823), 1798-1866), was a chin-shih of 1835 who rose 

'was a famous seal carver. In 1860, when the in his official career to intendant (1866) of the 
Taiping army entered Soochow, twelve of Feng-Pin Circuit Shensi. His uncle, 

Huang's descendants took their lives by drown- Huang Fu-hsiang (T. 1793-1856), 

ing in a pond in front of the family cemetery, a chin-shih of 1845, died at his post in Kwangsi 
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in 1856, fighting the Taiping rebels. At thirteen 
sui (1835) Huang P'dng-men went to Peking 
with his parents, and in the following year 
studied under Hsiao CMn-chung 

who was the chmng-yuan or optimm 
of 1845. -- In 1840 he married , T^ao . Lu 
(T. 1824-1845). He passed the metro- 

politan examination in 1845, but did not take 
the palace examination until two years later 
when he became a chin-shih and received appoint- 
ment as bachelor in the Hanlin Academy. 
Among the Hanlin of that year (1847) were 
several scholars who became famous in modern 
Chinese history, such as Ei Hung-chang, Sh^n 
PaO“Chen, Kuo Sung-tao, and Chang Chih-wan 
the last-mentioned taking the rank of 
ckuang-yiian. Huang P^6ng-nien^s second mar- 
riage took place in 1848, this time to Liu Yin-yu 
§9^$ (T. 1827-1862) who was both 

a painter and a scholar. 

During the years 1852-53, owing to the 
ominous spread of the Taiping Rebellion, the 
government solicited from qualified officials 
frank statements. Twice Huang P‘^ng-nien 
voiced his sentiment to the throne, and a dis- 
course he wrote on ways to suppress the uprising, 
entitled PHng M f, was transmitted 

by Ch‘6n Ch‘ing-yung W.Mm (T. MM H. 

1795-1858), a well-known censor of the 
time. In 1853 Huang returned with his father 
to Kweichow, and there the two organized volun- 
teers to resist the Taipings. By 1860 he and 
his parents were again in the north, for in that 
year we find him teaching in the Lien-ch‘ih. 
Academy at Paoting, Chihli. In 

1862 his father joined the secretarial staff of 
Lo Ping-chang [q. v.], then governor of Szechwan, 
and Huang accompanied him to that province. 
From there both later went to Shensi with Liu 
Jung (see under Lo Ping-chang) who became 
governor of Shensi in 1863. By 1866 Huang 
was directing the Kuan-chung Academy 

at Sian. His father died in that year 
(1866) and about three years later (late in 1869) 
he returned to the capital. 

In the following year Huang P‘^ng-nien was 
engaged by Li Hung-chang as chief editor of 
the revised Cki-fu t^ung-cMhy th^ 

local history of Chihli province, a work which 
had appeared with that title in 1682, which was 
revised in 1735 (see under Li Kung), but had 
not been revised since. As Paoting, the capital 
of the province, was the headquarters of this 
enterprise Huang P‘eng-nien was able simul- 
taneously to resume his teaching in the Lien-ch^ih 


Academy (1878). As chief editor of the Chi-fu 
t^ung-cMh, he remained in Paoting until 1882, 

■ the work being published in 1884. ■ Appointed 
intendant of the TMislang-Yiln-Ching Circuit 
BMMMM in Hupeh in ' 1882, Huang Fdng-: 
nien soon after became judicial commissioner of 
' that province. He was transferred to a similar 
position in Shensi, but shortly after resumed his 
original post.- - In 1888 he was financial com- 
missioner of Kiangsu, and a year later, acting 
governor , of that province. In the winter of 
1890 he, was again transferred to Hupeh, this 
time as financial commissioner. He died there 
in office in the following year. 

As a scholar and educator' Huang P^§ng-nien' 
took a lively interest in the printing of books 
and in the development of libraries. Many 
important works were printed under his super- 
vision or with his help, among them the abridged 
collectanea, Eman-c¥m mm ChHen-¥un 
cMng-chH chi (see under Huang Tao-chou), 
printed in 1887; a reprint, in 1879, of the Sung- 
Yuan hsuek-an by Huang Tsung-hsi [q, t;.]; 
the Shuoifang pei-sMng by Ho Chfiu-t^ao [g. v,] ; 
and the literary remains, Chiang 

Yn-shih i-shu, of Chiang Yueh-yti (T. 

1830-1875). He added many volumes 
to the Lien-ch% Academy and prepared a 
catalogue of the collection, entitled 
mn Wan-<^Iman lou shu-mUf printed in 1878. 
He likewise founded (1889) the Hsueh-ku 
Pang library at Soochow, which has 

developed into the present-day Kiangsu Pro- 
vincial '■ Library; (tm#S:li#I®#li‘) at' 
Soochow. His collected prose writings, 

3SCiy? T^ao-lou wen-c¥ao, in 14 chuan, were 
re-edited by his pupil, Chang Yu (see under 
Chfien Ts4ng), and were printed in 1923. He 
achieved some skill as a painter of plant life. 

Huang P^eng-nien had three sons: Huang 
Kuo-chill (T. 1849-1891), a 

ehin-shih of 1876; Huang Kuo-tsao 
(T. S"^), who died young; and Huang Kuo- 
hsiian (T. ^4=1, who held minor 

official posts in Chihli — being magistrate of 
Chfing-f^ng, Chihli, during the Boxer uprising 
(1900). 


[l/440/8b; 2/76/26b; 6/17/28a; 19/ /3b; 

10/ 'iC 6/9a (for his second wife); Gh'^n Ting- 
hsiang Huang T‘ao- 

lou hsien-sMng nien~p‘u (1932).] 

Tu Lien-ch^i 
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HUANG Slmo-cM (T. H. MM),. 

18.54-1908,' ' Jan., official ' and educationaiist, a 
native of Jui-an, Cliekiang, was a son of Huang 
T^fang, .fe. t^.]. ' In youth he ■ studied ' Sung 
philosophy and the methods of the School of 
Han Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu), but later 
was much influenced by the pragmatic ideas of 
Ghang Chih-tung [q, Graduated as chu-jin 
in 1879 and as chin-skih in 1880, he served until 
1895 in the Hanlin Academy, first as a bachelor 
and then as compiler, absenting himself only 
once (1885) , when he . went to Szechwan as 
assistant ^ examiner . in that province. After 
spending about a year (1895-96) at his native 
place, he returned in 1896 to Peking where he 
participated in the compilation of the fifth 
edition of the Ta-ChHng huiAien (see under 
Wang An-kuo). In 1897 he served as chief 
examiner in the Hupeh provincial examination. 
In the meantime the idea of modernizing China, 
as advocated by K^ang Yu~wei (see under 
T^an Ssh-tffing), A¥as gaining ground among 
officials in Peking. As one of K^ang’s sup- 
porters, Huang Shao-chi often contended with 
his conservative opponents. In the summer of 
1898, when the Peking Imperial University 
was established (see under Sun Chia-nai), 
he was made Chancellor and formulated its 
policy and curriculum after the model of Western 
universities. In September of the same year, 
when the Empress Dowager, Hsiao-ehfln 
carried her policy against the radical progressives, 
Huang secretly helped K'ang Yu-wei to escape 
from Peking, In the spring of the following 
year Huang’s rank was raised to that of reader 
in the Hanlin Academy, but shortly afterward 
he was forced to retire to his native place to 
observe the customary mourning for the death 
of his father. In 1900 he was made super- 
intendent of the Liarig-Hu Shu-yuan MM 
at Wuchang, an Academy which had been 
established by Chang Cihh-tung in 1 890. During 
the ensuing three years he devoted himself to 
organizing educationa,! institutes in Hupeh and 
to sending able students to Japan. 

Huang Shao-dii went in 1904 to Peking where 
he was appointed sii]>erintendeiit of the Book 
Compilation Office and soon after held the 
additional post of su])erintendent of the Transla- 
tion Office. During his term there he directed 
the compilation of modern text-books and the 
translation of works on education, chiefly from 
the Japanese language. His history of Chinese 
education, Chung-kuo chiao-yii 
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shih^ was written during this period. In July 
1905 he' presented to the throne a memorial 
recommending the construction of seven railway 
lines in his native province (Chekiang) but his 
program was too ambitious to be put into effect. 
In May of the following year, when educational 
reorganization took place, he was made com- 
missioner of education' {TH^hsUehshih 
in Hupeh, a post which had previously been 
known aS' HsUeh-^heng Before he pro- 

ceeded to this new post, however, he ■ made a 
tour of inspection of the educational institutions 
of Japan where he became acquainted witli 
such modernist educators as Kato Hiroyuki 
(1826-1916), Kikuchi Dairoku 
izW. (1855-1917), Tsuji Shinji (1842- 

1915), and Kano Jigoro ^860- 

1938). Early in 1907 he assumed his post in 
Hupeh — a province where Governor-general 
Chang Chih-tung had established several modern 
schools. Under the latter’s direction Huang 
established two schools there, but died a year 
later of consumption. Among other com- 
missioners of education who after 1906 estab- 
lished schools and libraries, or who introduced 
educational reforms in the provinces where 
they served, may be mentioned: Lo Ch^ng-chuii 
(see under Wang Fu-chih), in Shantung; Fu 
Ts^ng-hsiang (T. MM, mU H. 

b. 1872), in Chihli; Tu Tffing (T. 

H. 1864-1929), in Sinkiang; and Kffing 

Hsiang-lin (T. H. r/un- 

shih of 1877), in Honan. 

Huang Shao-chi had an excellent library, 
styled Shen-sui Ko of which a catalog, 

listing some 1,100 items, appears in the 

T\i-shu knan hsueh chi-k^an (vol. IV, no. 
2, June 1930, pp. 267-309). A collection of his 
verse, entitled Hsien-an i-shik, and 

that of his cousin, Huang Shao-ti 
(T. H. (Mn-ahih of 1890), entitled 

SMng-an i-shih, were printed in 1915 

b}'' Huang Bhao-ti’s son-in-law, Mao Kiiang- 
sheng (see under Mao Hsiang), as an appendix 
to Mao’s Yung-chia shih- 

jen tz%4^ang ts'wig-k'o. These two works 
bear the collective title, Er--H aang 

hsieii-Bheng chi, A collection of Huang Bhau- 
chi’s prose, entitled Hsien-an i-wen 
was printed in the Hsi-yen Ion ts^u77g-k‘an (see 
under Huang Th-fang); and a collection of his 
verse in rhythmic prose (tz'ft), entitled 
Ln-k^o tz% was printed in the Ou-fing tsa,-chih 
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hui-¥an (see under Huang T'i-fang), second 
series (1935). 


[1 /450/2a; Appendix to the Hsien-an i-w$n; 

If In-Ian hsUeh-^paOj vol. II, no. 3-4 (1936) . 
p. 348; Hsti Shih-ch^ng 

Wan-ckHng-i shih-hui (1929) 172/42a, 177/21a; 
Hupeh Vung~chih (1921), chiian 60.] 

Hiromu Momose 

HUANG Shu-lin (T. Mffl), Oct. 26, 

1672-1756, Feb. 6, scholar and official, was a 
native of Ta-hsing, one of the two administrative 
divisions of Peking. His ancestors who bore 
the surname, Ch'6ng g, came originally from 
Hsin-an, Anhwei. His father, Huang Hua-fan 
d. 1705), was adopted by a 
family named Huang, hence his present sur- 
name. Being a precocious youth, Huang Shu- 
lin became a chii-jen in 1690 and a chin-shik 
in 1691, ranking third, or t^an-hua in the 

list of successful competitors. After officiating 
in various posts in Peking he was, early in 1709, 
appointed educational commissioner of Shan- 
tung. During his tenn of three years in Shan- 
tung he made efforts to promote local education, 
which involved the restoration of the Po- 
listieh Academy (0S#^) in Tsinan (1709) 
and of the Sung-lin Academy (i2^||C#j^) in 
Ch^ing-chou (1711), In 1710 he printed the 
Yu-yang shih-hua^ or notes on the 
verse of the famous Shantung poet, Wang Shih- 
ch^n [q, V,]. He went back to Peking in 1712. 
A year later he served for a short time as prefect 
of Feng-t^ien-fu (Mukden), but was soon recalled 
to Peking. During the next few years until 
1722 he held various unimportant posts. But 
late in 1722, after Emperor Shih-tsung ascended 
the throne, he made a good impression on the 
new Emperor and was appointed a sub-chancellor 
of the Grand Secretariat. Within a month he 
was promoted to be junior vice-president of the 
Board of Punishments. In 1723 he was chief 
examiner of the Kiangnan provincial examina- 
tion at Nanking — a task he performed so well 
that several accomplished students of the classics 
were, under his supervision, selected as chu-jen, 
among them: Hsii W6n-ching [g. ^ 

Tsu-fan (see under Ku Tung-kao), and Jen 
Ch‘i-yun «JgC^ (T. MU. m3i, 1670-1744, 
a ckin-shih of 1733). 

Later in the same year (1723) Huang was 
made senior vice-president of the Board of Civil 
Appointments, and in the following winter was 
sent to Hupeh to fix the price of salt which then 
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as now .was.' agovernmentMUonopoly..; . In. ; 1724 
. he becam.e governor of ^Chekiang. , About, four ■ 
months after assuming office, ' however, he was 
suspended and tried on several charges. : First 
he 'was . ordered, to Yangchow to answer, .to the 
charge of having received bribes when he was 
. inspecting the salt administration in the pre- 
ceding year. Though he ■ professed innocence, 
he was deprived of all kis ranks and was sub- 
jected to a heavy fine. Then he was sent to 
Hangchow to be^ tried, among other things, for 
having had a dishonest butcher tortured to 
death. But Emperor Shih-tsung, not wishing 
the charges pressed too far, ordered him, early 
in 1725, to redeem himself by serving on a 
special commission responsible for repairing 
the dikes on the northeastern coast of Chekiang. 
At the same time he was compelled to make 
contributions to the cost of the work. Later 
in that year he was ordered to stay in Soochow 
under the surveillance of the financial commis- 
sioner until the fine was paid. During the seven 
years he lived in Soochow he made some friends 
and had a number of pupils. In 1732 he was 
exempted from paying the remainder of his fine, 
and so was allowed to return to Peking. 

In 1736 Huang was recalled by the new 
emperor, Kao-tsung, who appointed him pro- 
vincial judge of Shantung. In 1737 he became 
financial commissioner, but early in 1740 retired 
to mourn the death of his mother. During the 
mourning period he was degraded in rank for 
failure to report on the incompetency of a 
subordinate official in Shantung. Hence in 
1742, when he emerged from retirement, he was 
appointed to an unimportant post in Peking. 
Even that post was taken from him early in 
1743 on several charges of mismanagement in 
Shantung in previous years. Thus at seventy- 
two sui he was deprived of all his ranks and was 
sent into retirement for the rest of his life. 

Huang Shu-lin was a prolific scholar. Ten of 
his works received notice in the Catalog 

(see under Chi Yim) hut only one of these was 
copied into the Imperial Manmcript Library: 
In the field of classical studies he left six works, 
two of which are treatises on the Book of Changes. 
As a historian he annotated the celebrated work 
oh historical criticism by Liu Chih-clii, known as 
Shih4^ung (see under Chi Yiin). This edition, 
entitled ShihA^nng hsun-ku pu (PI^I^), 20 
chiian, was first printed in 1747. As the title 
states, it is an expansion, and also an improve- 
ment on the Shih-Vung hsim^zu by the Ming 
scholar, Wang Wei-chien (see under Ch^^ng 
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Chia-sui). A simUar study of the SMh4‘ung Shu)- Shun-iHen fu-chih (1884-87), 

byP-uCh‘i-lung (T. ZIH, 1679~«ome 101 /6b; Ssii-k‘u 9/7a, 18/2b, 23/5b, 24/8a, 31/6a, 

time after 1761, chin-shih of 1730), entitled 89/lb, 133/4a, 143/13a, 19S/lb; for Huang Shu- 

Shih--fung Vung-shih mm) y was compiled -about ■ ching, 2/67/20b 3/209 /48a ; 64/^^^ 70/12a, 

the same , time, but appeared a ■ little ' later. 80/5b,.87/7a, 98/2b;' yin-cMu tg,, 

Huang ‘Shu-lin left two collections of miscel- chik^ 

laiieous notes: one, entitled Fcw-pef ■ Tu LiEN-cHli 

tsa hi, was edited by Lu Wdn-ch^ao in ^ 

1751 when the latter was a teacher in the Huang ' ai-chi. bee under Abahai. 

family; the other has the title Yen-pei ts'ung4u HUANG Tao-chou (T, 

(MMh . Huang also annotated the -well known #56, H. 5^), . Mar. 9, 1585-1646, 

work on literary criticism— the Apr. 20, Ming loyalist, philosopher, and iand- 

hstn iiao4ung by Liu Hsieh (T. d. scape painter, was a nati\’'e of Chang-p‘u, Fukien, 

early 6th century). This work, entitled Wen- He came from a poor family and suffered many 
hsin iiao4ung chi-chu {^'i^)j 10 chiian, was privations. His poverty, however, did not 
first printed in 4738. Later on critical notes hinder his trammelling, for as early as 1598 when 
were added by Chi Yim [§. ?;.] and this edition he was only fourteen (mi) he went to Po-lo, 
was printed in 1833. Of the above items only Kw'angtung, to study in the library of a certain 
the last-mentioned mvas copied into the Han family. He returned home two years 

eh'mn-shiL Huang Shu-lin^s literary collection later. In 1605 he made a second Journey to 
is entitled Yang-su Vang shih Kwangtung, but returned home after a few 

wen-chi. Owing to the fact that his birthplace months. In 1607 Iiis father, Pluang Chia- 
was Peking, he was sometimes referred to as ch-ing (T. died and the family 

Pei-pPng lisien-sheng sank deeper into poverty. In order to support 

Huang Shu-lin had two sons: Huang Teng- the household he accepted tutorship in several 
hsien (T. H. 1 709-1784) j prominent families and at the same time con- 

a chin-shih of 1736; and Huang Teng-ku tinned his studies on the Book of Changes about 

(b. 1714), a chin-shih of 1737. The elder of his which he later produced two wmrks: 

two daughters married Li Tsung-mvan [q. y.]. I-hsiang cheng, in 16 chitan, and 

Huang Shu-lin had three younger brothers: San4 tung-chi, in 16 ckuan. In 1612 he became 
Huang Shu-wan (d. 1756), a chin-shih a licentiate and six years later passed the exam- 

of 1709 and educational commissioner of Shansi ination for the chu-jen degree. Becoming a 
(1714-17); Huang Shii-chh (T, cto-sAzA in 1622, he 'was admitted to the Hanlin 

d. 1738), a chu-jen of 1705, and prefect of Ning- Academy as a bachelor. During this period he 
kuo, iinliwei (1720-1732); and Huang Shu- maintained an intimate friendship with Chdng 
<*hing (T. 36® H. ca. 1677-ca. Man [q. v.] and Wen Chen-meng (see under 

1753), a chin-shih of 1709. Huang Shu-ching Cheng Man), and the three agreed to protest 
was, ill 1722, sent to Taiwan (Formovsa) aspro- against the misgovernment of their time. Wen 
vinc'ial censor to inspect the Island after the Chen-meng and Cheng Man were dismissed 
rebellion of Chu I-kuei [q. ^^]. He remained there late in 1622, but Huang remained silent, on the 

about a year and left the following two works on ground that he had just invited his mother to 

his experiences: Nan-cheng chi- Peking, Soon he was made a compiler of the 

ch'eng, 1 chuan, a diary of his journey from Hanlin Academy (1624), but asked leave to 
Peking to P^ukien; and T^ai-hai return home in 1625 in order to carry out his 

shih-ch^a lu, 8 chilan, a description of Taiwan, protest. In the following year his mother died. 
The latter is regarded by some as the best early After a period of mourning he proceeded in 
description of the Island. Five of his works, 1630 to Peking and was immediately sent to 
including the two just mentioned, are given Chekiang to supervise the provincial examina- 

notice in the Imperial Catalogue. The T^ai-hai tions. Returning that same year to the capital, 

shih-chVa lu was copied into the Imperial Manu- he was promoted to the post of junior secretary 

script Library. in the Supervisorate of Imperial Instruction. 

Meantime Ch'ien Lung-hsi MWM (T. 

[2/i44la; 3/64/la; 4/69/16b; Ku Ch§n chin-shih of 1607, d. age 68 sui) was 

Huang K'un-p'u hsien-sMng involved in the case of Yuan Ch^ung-huan 

nien-p^u in Chi-fu ts'ung-shu (see under Ts'ui [g. t’.] and was sentenced to die. Huang ad- 
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dressed petition after petition to the Emperor 
pleading for Ch^ien’s life. On June 12, 1631 
Ch^ien was released, but six months later 
(December 19) Huang was dismissed from office. 
Before leaving, Huang presented another memo- 
rial in which he severely attacked W§n T^i-jen 
(see under Cheng Man) and Chou Yen-ju (see 
under Chang P'u). He left the capital early 
in 1632 and was welcomed by the scholars of 
Chekiang at whose wish he founded a school 
at Ta-ti shan ::#C^|il near Yti-hang, Chekiang. 
In the following year (1633) he returned to his 
native place where he delivered lectures on 
philosophy; and finally (1634) selected the 
Tzil-yang Academy at Ghang-p'u 

as his lecture hail. 

In 1635 he was recalled by the emperor and, 
late in 1636, went to the capital. Early in 
1637 he was re-instated in his former post. 
Despite his request to resign, he was promoted 
in the following year to the post of Supervisor of 
Instruction. As a member of the politico- 
literary party known as Tung-lin, he stood 
deiSnitely against the enemies of the party who 
at that time were led by Grand Secretary, Yang 
Ssii-ch‘ang (T. d. 1641, 

age 54 sm, chin-shih of 1610). In 1638 Huang 
Tao-chou’s opposition to Yang, and his bold 
defense of Ch§ng Man, resulted in his being 
relegated to the position of corresponding secre- 
tary for the provincial judge of Kiangsi. Huang 
declined to accept and returned home. Before 
he left the capital he presented to the Emperor 
four works by himself, all on the ClmsicSj 
namely: Eung-fan ming4, in 4 

chilan; Yileh-ling ming4j in 4 chuau) 

Jvrhsmg chi-chuariy in 2 ckuan; 
and Tza4 (^5fe) chi-ckuan, in 4 cMan, Ac- 
cused in 1640 of a hostile political move, he was 
summoned to Peking, flogged and put in prison. 
Finally, early in 1642, he was punished by banish- 
ment to Hunan but did not get farther west 
than Kiukiang where he took ill and pleaded 
for mercy. Meanwhile the death of Yang 
Ssh-ch^ng changed the situation in Peking, 
making it favorable to Huang Tao-chou who, in 
the autumn of 1642, received an invitation to 
return to the capital. Declining the invitation, 
he went in the following year to his home in 
Fukien where he continued his lectures on 
philosophy. 

In 1644 Peking surrendered to Li Tzh-ch'eng 
[q. t).]. When the Prince of Fu (see under Chu 
Yu-sung) became Emperor at Nanking he 
appointed Huang Tao-chou senior vice-president 
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of CivilGffice and reader of the Hanlin Academy.: 
On his' way to Nanking Huang learned that, he 
had been promoted (October 19 , 1644 ) to the 
presidency of the Board of Ceremonies, a post 
W’hich he assumed in the beginning of the follow- 
ing year. But he soon discovered that his 
position was merely nominal, ' since the new 
regime was completely under the sway of Ma 
Shih-ying [g. v,] and his party. Soon after 
arriving' at Nanking Huang memorialized the 
new Emperor (March 19, 1645 ) to send him to 
sacrifice at the tomb of the Great Yli 
at K^uai-chi (Shaohsing), Chekiang. The re- 
quest was granted and Huang arrived at 
Shaohsing on May 3, 1645. Learning, before 
his return to Nanking, that the city had been 
taken (June 19, 1645) by the Chfing forces, he 
went to Foochow (July 31, 1645) to join the 
new court of the Prince of T'ang (see under 
Chu Yii-chien) who appointed him concurrently 
president of the Board of Civil Office and a 
Grand Secretary. These likewise were nominal 
positions under the control of Chteg Chih-lung 
[g. t?.], the actual leader of the Court. Ch^ng, as, 
the financial supporter of the Fukien regime, 
showed no inclination to engage in military 
activity in Kiangsi — a strategy which the 
Prince of T‘'ang, Huang Tao-chou, and other 
loyalists were, however, most anxious to press 
in the hope of reviving the defunct dynasty. 
Although helpless without the financial and 
military support of Ch^ng, Huang's decision 
to raise a loyal army was spurred by manifesta- 
tions of goodwill on the part of the prefect of 
Kiiang-hsin-fii, Kiangsi, where Huang had 
previously planned to establish his military base. 
After a struggle with Cheng Chih-lung for 
leadership in the court, Huang left Foochow 
(September 11, 1645) for Yen-pfing, Fukien, 
where he summoned more than one thousand 
loyalist soldiers. According to some accounts 
his forces increased to five or even ten thousand 
men before he reached the borders of Fukien 
and Kiangsi. One week before his arrival at 
Kuang-hsin the city of Hui-chou, Anhwei, fell 
(November 10, 1645) to the Chfing army. 
Thus his cherished plan of creating a united 
front between these two cities was frustrated, 
and he was forced to rely wholly on his own 
resources. The attack by his fellow commanders 
on Fu-chou in Kiangsi, and on Wu-yuan and 
Hsiu-ning in Anhwei failed, and when Huang 
marched into Wu-yuan, early in the foilowdng 
year, he had, it is said, only about two thousand 
men. 
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On January 22, 1646 he set out from Kuang-. 
hsin on the ill-fated expedition which met with 
disaster at the hands of the Chhng- forces on 
February 9 near Wu-ylian, his intended destina- 
, tion. He was taken captive to Nanking- where 
Ifiing Ch^eng-ch^oii [q. ex-general of the 
■ Ming regime, directed the Chhng armies against 
the remnant Ming forces. According to some 
accounts Hung Ch^^ng-ch^ou personally sought 
an interview with Huang to persuade him to 
abandon his efforts for the Ming cause, but 
Huang’s only reply was a sarcastic remark 
about Hung’s reported death at the battle of 
Sufig-shan t&iii. Nevertheless Hung sent a 
letter to Dodo [q. r.] pleading for the life of 
the Ming loyalist, but the appeal was rejected. 
In the meantime Huang had been trying to 
starve himself to death, but failed. On April 
20, 1646 he and four of his followers and disciples, 
Lai Chi-chin (T. Ts'ai Ch'un- 

jung (T. Chao Shih-ch‘ao 

(T. and Mao Yii-chieh ^5'^ 

(T. ^tK), were executed. The Prince of 
T‘ang, deeply grieved at Huang’s death, granted 
him the posthumous title, Earl Wen-ming 
mm, and the posthumous name, Chung- 
lieh Emperor Kao-tsung of the succeed- 

ing Chhng dynasty gave him in 1776 the post- 
humous name, Chung-tuan In 1825, 

on the ‘recommendation of Ch^en Shou-chh 
[q. t’.], his name was entered in the Temple of 
Confucius. 

Regarding Huang Tao-chou’s philosophical 
ideas, it may be said that like Huang Tsung-hsi 
and Liu Tsung-chou [$g, y.], he belonged to the 
school generally known as Lu-Wang which 
tried to promote the ideas of Lu Chiu-yuan 
(see under Li Fu) and Wang Shou-jen (see 
under Chang Li-hsiang), the latter better known 
as Wang Yang-ming. This is evident from his 
many works on the classics, nine of which were 
collected under the title, 

Hvxing Shik-chai hsien-sheng chivrchung, and 
published in 1693. It contains, in addition to 
the above-mentioned six w^orks, the following 
three: Hsiao-ching chi chuan^ 4 

chilan; PiachcM (S^t3) chi~ckuan^ 2 chuan; and 
Fang-chi (J^fS) chi-chuan^ 2 chuan. A collec- 
tion of his lectures, compiled by his pupils, was 
published under the title Jung4^an 

w^-yehj 18 chiian. Two other works attributed 
to Huang are: Pien-chih pieh-chif 20 

chiian (Ming edition listed in the catalogues of 
the Cabinet Library and the Sonkeikaku Bunko, 
Tokyo); and WffS Shih-chai hsing-yeh^ 
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4 chiian (Ming edition listed in the catalogue of 
the Cabinet Library). A collection of his 
memorials, essays, letters, and poems, several 
times- edited' under different titles, was re-edited 
by Ch^^n . Shou-chh in 50 cMlan^ under the title 
Huang Chung-tuan hung ch‘uan- 
chi, and published about the year 1830. A part 
of the last-mentioned was reprinted in the 
collectanea, C¥ien-k ^un . ■ cMng- 

chH chi, compiled by P'an Hsi-M 
(T. yS 10 , chin-shih of 181 1 , d. 1868) , and 
printed in 1848. Four titles attributed to 
Huang were placed on the list of banned books 
in the eighteenth century: two encyclopaedias, 
Po-wu iien-kui, in 20 chiian (a copy 
of the original edition, preface dated 1635, in 
the Library of Congress), and ChHln-shu (W'W) 
tien-hui, 14 chiian {h copy reported in the 
National Library of Peiping); and two works on 
eminent generals: M^mm Kuang ming- 
chiang p% 20 chiian (a copy in Columbia Uni- 
versity), and Kuang pai-chiang chuan. 

The last two titles possibly refer to the same 
work. A work entitled Kuang mmg-chiang 
chuan (^9), 20 chiian, attributed to Huang, 
appears in the Hai-shan hsien-kuan ts^ung-shu 
(see under P^an Chen-ch^^ng), Another ency- 
clopaedia on the classics, attributed to Huang 
under the title Hdn- 

chien liu-ching chii-chieh ssH-shu li-yin, 10 chiian, 
is listed in the catalogue of the Sonkeikaku 
Bunko. His nine works on the classics and the 
Jung-fan wen-yeh were copied into the SsU-k^u 
Manuscript Library (see under Chi Yiin), and 
two others: CKun-chHu k^uei, 1 chiian; 

and Hsi4s‘ao ckHu-ssU, 1 chuan, 

were merely given notice in the Imperial 
Catalogue. 

His wife, Ts‘ai Jun-shih (T. 

d. age 83 sui), was a writer of verse, and achieved 
some fame in calligraphy, and in the painting 
of plants. 


[M.l/233/20b; M.35/ll/13b; M.59/23/la; 22/1 /2b; 
27/16/1 a; Nien-p^u in Huang Chung-tuan hung 
ch^Han-chi; mm» Ming-chi pei-luek and 
Ming-chi nan {^)4ueh, passim; 

Tung-nan chi-shih 3 /I a; Chang-chou 

fu-chih (1878) 31/2b, 34/lOa; L.T.C.L.H.M., pp. 
348, 414; Watters, T., A Guide to the Tablets in a 
Temple of Confucius, pp. 224-227; Goodrich, L. C-, 
The Literary Inquisition of ChHen-lung, pp. 129, 
247.] 

J. C. Yang 
Tomoo Numata 
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HUANG Te-kung (T. SflU, ^Ul), 

d. 1645, June 15, Ming loyalist general, was a 
native of K'ai-yiian, (Liao-ning), to which place 
his ancestors had moved from Ho-fei, Anhwei. 
His original patronymic 'was Wang 3E, but he 
changed it to Huang wdien he was adopted by a 
family of that name. At a very early age he 
enrolled in the garrison of Liaoyang and in 1636 
was appointed assistant brigade general of the 
garrison at Peking, In recognition of his 
distinguished services in the campaign against 
bandits in Honan, he was promoted to the rank 
of honorary brigade general (1638) and four 
years later was made brigade general of Feng- 
yang, Anhwei. Late in 1642 the allied forces of 
Huang TcVkung and Liu Liang-tso [$. «;.] seriously 
defeated Chang Hsien-chung [q, i?.] at Ch^ien- 
shan, Anhwei. The last emperor of the Ming 
dynasty (see under Chu Yu-chien) gave Huang 
the title of Count Ching-nan (1644), and 
in the same year (June 20) his rank was elevated 
by the Prince of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) 
to that of Marg[uis. 

When, in order to revive the tottering dynasty, 
Four Guardian Generals (see under Kao Chieh) 
were appointed at the request of Shih K'o-fa 
[q. v.]j Huang was made one of them with head- 
quarters at Lu-chou, Anhwei. Later he was 
transferred to Yangchow, Kiangsu, in order to 
check the impetuosity of Kao Chieh [q. e;.], 
the guardian at Kua-chou, Kiangsu. Huang 
and Kao Chieh were on bad terms, and owing to 
some misunderstanding, Kao sent his troops 
to attack Huang at T'u-ch^iao, Kiangsu (October 
1). Huang suffered a loss of some three hundred 
men and himself narrowly escaped death. 
Highly enraged, Huang decided to wage war 
against Kao, but Shih K'o-fa assuaged his wrath 
by compensating him for his financial losses 
from his own funds. On hearing, in February 
1645, of the death of Kao Chieh, Huang hurried 
to Yangchow to take that city which had 
formerly been a bone of contention between 
them. Again Shih succeeded in diverting Huang 
and directing his attention to their common foe, 
the Chings. Huang^s lieadquarters were trans- 
ferred to Lu-chou where he had originally been 
appointed. In April Tso Liang-yii [g. d,] raised 
an army on the pretext of ‘‘clearing the court of 
corrupt elements,'' but died later in the same 
month in Kiukiang. His son, Tso M4ng-k^ng 
(see under Tso Liang-yii), took his father's place, 
but Huang crushed him in May at T‘ung-ling 
and at Pan-tzii-chi, both in Anhwei. For this 
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victory Huang Te-kung was given the title of 
Prince. As the . Ch‘ing forces - under Dodo 
[g. i\] were approaching Nanking on June 3 
(just two weeks after the fail of Yangchow) 
the Prince of Fu fled terror-stricken to Huang's 
camp at T‘ung4ing, much to the dismay of 
Huang, who realized that this; thoughtless 
exodus meant the loss of the most important 
base which the Ming forces possessed. Huang's 
camp was soon surrounded by a detachment of 
the Ch‘ing army led by Liu Liang-tso, a renegade, 
w'ho tried to persuade him to surrender. Huang 
indignantly rejected the offer and 'was pierced 
by an arrow. Realizing that the wound 'vtmuld 
be fatal, he committed suicide on the spot. 
His remains were buried beside those of his 
mother on Fang-shan near Yangchow, Kiangsu, 
in consideration of his filial piety to her. 

Huang Te-kung was illiterate, but having a 
frank and affable disposition, he maintained, 
unlike his opponent, Kao Chieh, excellent 
discipline in his army. The people of the 
districts where his troops were stationed showed 
their gratitude by erecting temples to his 
memory. Emperor Kao-tsung granted him the 
posthumous name Chung-hiian 

[M.l/268/9a; M.35/13/la; M.59/21/la; 

VilS' Ming-chi nan4ueh 3/7b; Lu-chHao 

chi-xvhi (l^it) -h /i2b.l 

Tomoo Numata 

HUANG T‘i-fang (T. Sept., 

1832-1899, June-July, native of Jui-an, 
Chekiang, was one of the so-called “Four 
Admonishing Officials" (see under Chang P‘ei“ 
lun) at the close of the Ch‘ing period. He 
graduated as chii-jen in 1851 and studied dili- 
gently the history of administrative affairs. In 
1860-61, when his native town was threatened 
by a band of rioters, he organized a volunteer 
corps which defended it successfully. After 
becoming a chin-shik (1863) he served for fifteen 
years in the Hanlin Academy, rising from a 
bachelor to a readership. It was during this 
period that he and several other officials, who 
came to be known as Ch‘ing-liu-tang (see under 
Pao-t‘ing), made a point of denouncing high 
officials. Yet, in 1879, when Wu K‘o-tu [g. 
committed suicide, leaving a memorial in which 
he protested the illegal accession of Emperor 
Te-tsung, Huang sided with the majority in 
support of the final decision. Once, in 1878, 
he was tried by the authorities of the Board of 
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Civil Appointments for violent denunciation of ■ 
the officials connected with famine relief work in ^ 
Chihli,, but he escaped .punishment owing to a 
petition, by Pao-t'ing in his behalf. In the 
autumn, of 1880 he left the capital for Kiangsu 
where he remained five years as educational 
'commissioner. Though promoted in,. 1882 to 
the senior vice-presidency of the Board of War, 
lie' did' not assume the duties of that office until 
his return to the capital, late in 1885. ■ A few 
days.: after his arrival in Peking , he severely 
criticized the naval policy of . Li Hung-chang 
f).] who was powerful enough to degrade him 
(early in 1886) to a eommissionership in the 
Office of Transmission. ,', .Late.' in , 1889 he' was 
made acting vice-president of the Censorate, 
a position he held until 1891. Thereafter he 
lived in retirement in Peking where his son, 
Huang Shao-chi [g. v.], held office. 

While in Kiangsu as educational commissioner 
Huang Tfi-fang gathered voluminous bio- 
graphical data, including the works of scholars 
and writers of that province, and sent the 
information to the State Historiographers 
Office in Peking. Lists of these works, and 
memorials concerning them, were recently 
printed by Huang Cliffin (T. 

in his CMng-Asfang lou ts^ung-shu, 

third series (1931), under the title 

Chiang-nan cMng-shu wen4u. In 1884 
Huang established an Academy known as 
Nan-chfing Shu-yuan at Chiang-yin, ' 

Kiangsu. This Academy became famous for 
its printing-house where Huang^s successor, 
Wang Hsien-chfien (see under Chiang Liang- 
chi), printed the Huang’-ChHng ching-chieh 
hsil-pien (see under Juan Ytian) in 1886-88, and 
the Nafi'^chHng skur-yuan is‘ung-shu in 1888. 
The latter ts^ung-shUf consisting of 41 works by 
Chfing scholars, was compiled by Wang with the 
assistance of Miao Ch‘uan-sun (see under Chang 
Chih-tung), then director of the Academy.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Most of Huang Tfi-fang’s literary works, as 
well as copies of his memorials, seem to have 
been lost. Some of his poems were recently 
edited in 1 chiian by scholars of his native place 
under the title, Shu4an Mhrchfi^ 

and were printed in the ^*fi| Ou- 

feng isa-ckih hui-k^an^ first series (1934), and in 
the Hsi-yen loti ts%ng-¥an 

(1934-35). 


[1/450/la; Chin-shih j^n-wu chih (see under W^ng 
T^iing-ho), pp. 280-81; Hsu Shih-ch'ang 
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Wan-chHng i shih4ui (1929) 
161/31b; Nien-p^u of Wang Hsien-ch'ien; Chiang- 
yin hsien-chih (1920) 6/2a; Tung-Ima lu^ Kiiang- 
hsii, passim,] 

. HlKOMtJ Momose : : 

HUANG Tfing-kuei (T. MMh 1691- 

1759, Feb. 14 (?), was a member of the Chinese 
Bordered Red Banner. His father, Huang 
Ping-chimg ■ (T. — , 1654-1718), 

was governor of Chekiang (1709-10) and of 
Fukien (1710-11). In 1710 Huang T^ing-kuei, 
then a student in the Imperial Academy, in- 
herited the rank of Yun-chH-yil from liis ancestors 
and in 1713 'was appointed an Imperial Body- 
guard. After serving at various military posts 
he was made provincial commander-in-chief of 
Szechwan in 1727 at a time of sweeping changes 
in the method of governing the Miao or aborigines 
of China (see under 0-er-Fai). Local conditions 
were in considerable confusion and Huang, sta- 
tioned in an area where the Miao population was 
great, had frequently to deal with them. In 
1728 a Miao chieftain of Lei-p^o, Szechwan, 
named Yang Ming-i aided a Miao 

woman of near-by Mi-Pieh, Yunnan, named Lu, 
in a revolt (see under Ha Yuan-sh^ng). Huang 
marched on Yang, captured him, and over a 
region extending as far eastward as A-lli, Kwei- 
chow, massacred almost ten thousand of the 
luckless aborigines. 

Emperor Shih-tsung, however, was not whole- 
hearted in his approval of this policy of extermi- 
nation, regarding it as more practical to con- 
ciliate the Miao whenever possible. Thus when 
in 1729 Huang memorialized that the Miao of 
Jung-mei (Ho-f^ng), Hupeh, were overstepping 
their rights in collecting a tax on the Szechwan 
border, the emperor, recalling that they were 
the wealthiest and strongest of all the Miao in 
Hupeh and Szechwan, ordered that they be in- 
structed and allowed gradually to reform, con- 
doning their improprieties as being the result of 
lax government under the Mings. Also in 1730 
when Huang memorialized about the Miao of 
Yu-yang, Szechwan, concealing a certain revolu- 
tionist, the emperor doubted it, ordering that an 
inquiry be made into the affair so that oppressive 
petty officials would not stir up new trouble 
among them. 

For a brief campaign against a branch of the 
Miao called Lolo, conducted in 173D-31 on the 
border between Yunnan and Szechwan, Huang 
received imperial praise. Shortly afterwards 
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when for administrative convenience Szechwan 
was separated from Shensi and given a governor- 
general for itself he was appointed to this post 
(1731-35), retaining concurrently his position of 
provincial commander-in-chief. In the last year 
of Emperor Shih-tsung^s reign (1735), when the 
Miao of Kweichow revolted, Huang memorialized 
about the danger of a similar uprising on the 
Szechwan-Kweichow border. The emperor again 
ordered a pacific rather than violent policy. 
When Emperor Kao-tsung ascended the throne 
he abolished the governor-generalship of Sze- 
chwan, leaving Huang with the post of provincial 
commander-in-chief. Summoned to Peking 
early in 1737, Huang later (1738) was reduced to 
the rank of brigade-general stationed at Tientsin. 
In 1740 he was restored to the rank of provincial 
commander-in-chief and was stationed at Ku- 
pei-k^ou, Chihli. Thereafter, until 1753, he served 
as governor of Kansu (1741-48), governor- 
general of Liang-Kiang (Kiangsu and Kiangsi, 
1749-51), and governor-general of Shensi and 
Kansu (1751-53). In 1753 he was again ap- 
pointed governor-general of Szechwan (the post 
having been restored in 1748), from which region 
be transported grain for the relief of the dis- 
tressed in a flooded area near Yangchow. Early 
in 1754 he became concurrently president of the 
Board of Civil Office, and a year later was made 
a Grand Secretary. 

During the period of his administration in 
Szechwan Huang Tfing-kuei suppressed several 
local uprisings and constructed some irrigation 
works for the aid of the farmers. In 1755 he was 
re-instated as governor-general of Shensi and 
Kansu, still retaining his position of Grand 
Secretaiy. In the last four years of his life he 
was of value to Emperor Kao-tsung as overseer 
of the transport of horses to the army in the 
west and north, at the time the emperor was 
engaged in wars against the Eleuths and Mo- 
hammedans. He died of an illness while sta- 
tioned at Liang-chou. The year before his death 
(1758) he was created Earl Chung-cbfin Jfe® f6 
of the third rank, and the year after his death 
(1760) his portrait was hung in the Tzti-kuang ko 
(see under Chao-hui). He was canonized as 
W6n-hsiang and his tablet was placed in 
the Temple of Eminent Statesmen. In 1784 a 
grandson, Huang Chien was severely 

reprimanded for printing Huang^s memorials 
and with them the comments of Emperor Shih- 
tsung and Emperor Kao-tsung. 


[1/329/la; 3/17/24a; Yung-cMng Chv'^pH yu-cMh 
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(see under Yin-ch^n); ChHng- 

tai w%n~tz1X yu tang^ no. 4.] 

. . EuFUS 0. SUTER . 

HUANG Tsun-hsien (T. ■S'S), 1848- 

1905, Mar. 28, poet and reformer, was a native 
of Chia-ying-chou, Kwangtung. His father, 
Huang Hung-tsao (T. H. 

chu-j^n of 1855), served as acting prefect of Ssti- 
en-fu, Kwangsi, 1889-91, In 1873 Huang Tsun- 
hsien became a senior licentiate and a year later 
went to Peking to fulfill the requirements for 
that grade. During 1876 he remained in the 
north, travelling to Tientsin and Chefoo and 
meeting at the latter place the diplomat, Chang 
Yin-huan [q. 2 ^.]. Huang Tsun-hsien became a 
chil-jen at the provincial examinations held in 
Peking in 1876 and early in the next year was 
appointed counselor to the Legation in Tokyo. 
He and the minister, Ho Ju-chang (T. 

1838-1891), arrived in Tokyo late in 1877, 
There they were highly esteemed by Japanese 
scholars who frequently entertained them, as 
reported by Wang T^ao [g. t;.] who visited Japan 
in 1879. The year 1879 marks the beginning of 
Japan’s expansion when she occupied part of 
the Loochoo Islands and had designs on Korea 
(see under Li Hung-chang). In 1880 Huang 
suggested that the Court send a resident to 
Korea to supervise the Korean officials or at least 
take charge of the country’s foreign relations. 
Li Hung-chang [g. v.] disapproved of the idea for 
fear of being involved in disputes. Huang then 
advised the Korean government to keep in close 
contact with China and establish friendly rela- 
tions with Japan and the United States. But 
his proposals were furiously attacked by the 
conservatives in Korea. 

Although busily engaged in his social contacts 
with Japanese literary men, and in diplomatic 
affairs, Huang Tsung-hsien found time to study 
and to write about Japan, His ^Toems About 
Japan”, entitled Jih-pen tsarshik- 

shihj 2 chiianj are full of interesting, and at times 
scholarly, information. They were first printed 
in 1879 by the Tsung-ii Yamen — the Chinese 
Foreign Office — and were reprinted by the author 
in 1885. In >1880 Huang began to compile a 
history of Japan, but the work was interrupted 
in 1882 when he was appointed consul-general 
at San Francisco. In 1885 his mother died and 
he returned home for the mourning period, and 
during this time he continued the history of 
Japan. It was completed in 1887 under the 
title Jih-pin km chih^ 40 chiian, and 
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was printed in 1890 and reprinted in 1898, as 
m^el! as in later, years. . It was one of the popular, 
though scholarly, accounts of that country and 
was, highly praised, by those who , wished- to 
follow the exam.ple set by Japan in matters of 
reform,. 

In 1889 Huang Tsun-hsien went to - Peking 
where he received appointment as counselor to 
the Legation in London. Before leaving he met 
inan}?^ famous men of the day who acclaimed him 
for ' his, literary and- political achievements. He 
and the new minister to England, Hstieh Fu- 
ch^eng [g. i;.], arrived in London in the spring of 
1890. A year later Huang was sent to Singa- 
pore as consul-general and remained there for 
, three years. 

In 1894, when Chang Chih-timg was trans- 
ferred to Wuchang as governor-general, he ob- 
tained the consent of the Court to recall Huang 
from abroad. Thereupon Huang went to Wu- 
chang and in a few months settled a number of 
cases involving Chinese Christians and foreigners. 
With the rank of intendant of a circuit, he was 
summoned to Peking and was granted a special 
audience by Emperor T6-tsung who was eager to 
initiate reforms. In 1896 he was named minister 
to Germany, but the appointment was cancelled, 
owing to alleged objections from Berlin. In 
1897 he was made salt intendant of Hunan, and 
for a short while acted as judicial commissioner. 
The governor of Hunan, Ch^^n Pao-chM (see 
under T‘an Ssh-thmg), being one of the sponsors 
of the reform movement in that province, enabled 
Huang to put into practice what he had learned 
in foreign countries. Huang helped to organize 
a society of more enlightened local gentry, known 
as the Nan Hsiieh Hui (see under T^an Ssti-t^ung) 
and gave a number of lectures. He set up a 
police bureau, published a newspaper, and estab- 
lished some schools. The highest school, Shih- 
wu Hsiieh-t'ang was an important 

institution where a number of revolutionary 
leaders discussed reform ideas and where Liang 
Chh-ch^ao (see under T^an Ssh-t'ung) was the 
dean of Chinese studies. 

In 1898 Emperor T6-tsung was determined to 
carry out reforms in the empire. Early in that 
year he had read the Jihrpin kuo-chih of Huang 
Tsun-hsien and was impressed by the achieve- 
ments of Japan in her few years of Westerniza- 
tion. Thus in June, on the recommendation 
of Hsti Chih-ching (see under T^an Ssh-t^ung), 
the emperor summoned Huang to another au- 
dience and in August named him minister to 
Japan. But Huang was prevented by illness 
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from going farther north than Shanghai, and 
before long the whole reform movement was 
crushed by Empress Hslao-cli^in , [g. ?;.] who re- 
lentlessly punished the leaders. ^ He was retired 
and went ba,ck to his 'home, in Chia-ying-chou 
where he lived quietly until his death seven 
years later. 

Though unable to carry out liis ideas of reform, 
Huang Tsun-hsien is likely to be remembered for 
his poetry. He proclaimed that he wanted to 
discard the traditional modes of writing verse 
and to compose as he liked. Although he made 
use of traditional forms, he did succeed in writing 
verse with a freer and richer movement. His 
collected ' poems, entitled 
ching4u shih4s‘a0j 11 chuan^ were printed after 
his death and have since been widely read. 


[l/470/2b; 6/13/lib; Liang Chl-ch^ao, |fe7lC^ 
Yin-'ping-shih ho-chi; Nien*'p\ by Chlen 
E-sim in Ta-Zw, vol. 1, no. 12, and 

vol. II, no. 1 (June, July, 1933).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

HUANG Tsung-hsi (T. H. l^f| 

and Sept. 24, 1610-1695, Aug. 12, 

one of the foremost scholars of the early Ching 
period, was a native of Yli-yao, Chekiang. His 
father, Huang Tsun-su (T. H. 

1584-1626), a cMn-sM/i of 1616 and a loyal 
member of the Tung-lin faction, suffered death 
because of his opposition to the powerful eunuch, 
Wei Ghung-hsien [q. v.]f and was canonized in 
1644 as Chung-tuan Huang Tsung-hsi 

became a licentiate in 1623, and in the autumn 
of the same year (age fourteen sui) accompanied 
his father to Peking where the latter held a post 
as a censor. At this time the struggle between 
the Tung-lin party and the eunuch faction was 
nearing a climax, and many nights during the 
year 1624 such prominent members of the Tung- 
lin group as Yang Lien [^. v,] and Tso Kuang-tou 
(see under Yang Lien) held secret conferences 
in Huang Tsun-su^s residence. Hence at an 
early age the son was initiated into the intricacies 
of contemporary politics. 'Ae father was dis- 
missed from office in 1625 for denouncing Wei 
Chung-hsien and his allies within the palace, and 
both father and son returned home. 

Soon thereafter Huang Tsung-hsi was married 
to Yeh Pao-lin (1609-1676), a daughter 

of Yeh Hsien-tsu (T. H. 

and d. 1641 age 76 sm, chin- 

shih of 1619), a man of letters and a noted drama- 
tist, When Huang Tsun-su was travelling in 
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custody to Peking in 1626 he introduced his son (or descendants of former members) of the Tung- 
to Liu Tsung-chou [g, the prominent phL lin and Fu-sh^ societies, including Huang Tsung- 
losopher of the Wang Yang-ming school, Huang hsi who, according to Liang Ch'i-ch^ao (see under 
Tsung-hsi became Liu^s most devoted disciple T'an Ssti-Pung), took refuge in Japan at this 
and one of the exponents of the Wang Yang-ming time. But as the evidence for such a journey is 
philosophy (see under Chang Li-hsiang). Huang based wholly on a poem, entitled Ft- 

Tsun-su was put to death in prison in the summer ti fu, ''On Taking Refuge'’, in which Huang 
of that year (1626). Two years later, when the merely alludes to certain places in Japan, the 
new emperor, SsMsung (i.e. Chu Yu-chien), proof is hardly conclusive. When Nanking fell 
ascended the throne Huang Tsung-hsi set out to the Manchus in 1645, the forces of Hsiuiig 
for' the capital' with a long awl in his sleeve and Ju4in and Sun Chia-chi^^^ (T. IdOI- 
a memorial in his hand to take vengeance on 1646) on the Chlen-t^ang river still held out 
certain officials and to protest against the in- against the invaders, and Huang Tsung-hsi with 
justice that had been done to his father. But his two younger brothers and a volunteer force 
before he arrived at his destination Wei Chung- of several hundred men assisted them. Huang 
hsien died, members of the eunuch clique were met the Prince of Lu (see under Chu I-hai) near 
punished, and posthumous honors were bestowed Shaohsing and stationed his troops on the river 
on those who had been unjustly put to death, in a camp known as Shih-chiing ying 
In Peking, however, Huang Tsung-hsi engaged He constructed a calendar for this regime, which 
in daring acts of vengeance, and his sense of filial was promulgated in the region of Chekiang in 
piety aroused the admiration and sympathy of that year and was called 
many. During a stay in Nanking in 1630 he Chien-kuo Lu yuan-nien ta4'ung li. In 1646 he 
became a member of the politico-literary group was made a censor and concurrently a secretary 
known as the Fu-she (see under Chang Pffi). in the Board of War. In the same year the Ming 
In deference to a last wish of his father, Huang forces were dispersed, the Prince of Lu proceeded 
Tsung-hsi began in 1631 a detailed study of by sea to Fukien, and Huang Tsung-hsi with five 
Chinese history, employing the method of hundred men constructed barricades in the Ssh- 
punctuating one volume each day. Thus in ming mountains, about a hundred li south of his 
two years he finished the official chronicles, or home. These defenses were later burned and 
^Weritable Records" mm), of the first thirteen destroyed by the local inhabitants who feared 
reigns of the Ming dynasty, as well as the Manchu retaliation. In 1649 the Prince of Lu 
Twenty-one Dynastie Histories, In view of the returned and established his headquarters on 
return to power of the eunuch faction the Fu-sh^ the Chusan Islands off the coast of Chekiang 
group issued an anti-corruption circular known where he was joined by Huang Tsung-hsi who 
as the Manifesto of Nanking of was made a vice-president of the Censorate. 

which Huang Tsung-hsi was one of the leading But as the real authority was in the hands of 
signers. This list of names served later as the Chang Ming-chen [^. «?.] there was very little 
basis of Juan Ta-ch^eng's [q, «;.] list, Huang- that Huang could do to relieve the situation. 
naurlu (see under Chang Pffi), of proscribed Moreover, as the Manchu authorities had pro- 
members of the Tung-lin and Fu-sh6 parties, claimed the arrest of all members of families of 
During his visits to Nanking in the years 1630-41 active Ming loyalists, and as the life of his 
Huang Tsung-hsi frequently stayed in the home mother was jeopardized, he decided to abandon 
of Huang Chii-chung (see under Huang Yii-chi) political activities and retire to his home. In 
in whose library, Ch6en-ch4ng t^ang, he had the the epitaph of Huang, composed by Chffian 
privilege of studying. When the news of the fall Tsu-wang [q. y.], it is stated that in this year he 
of Peking reached him in 1644 he and his teacher, accompanied Feng Ching-ti (T, 

Liu Tsung-chou, went to Hangchow to join d. 1650, chin-shih of 1640) to Japan to request 
Hsiung Ju-lin (T. ckin-shih of military aid; but his connection, if any, with 

1631, d, 1648) in raising volunteer troops for the that mission is not clear. 

Ming cause. After his retirement in 1649 Huang Tsung-hsi 

Meanwhile the Prince of Fu (see under Chu devoted himself wholly to the advancement of 
Yu-sung) ascended the throne at Nanking and learning. For a few months in 1650 he visited 
Huang Tsung-hsi was summoned to the new Ch4en Ch^ien-i [q. v,] at Soochow, and thereafter 
capital. Soon, however, Juan Ta-ch^eng came for some thirty years he lived in or near his native 
to power and ordered the arrest of 140 members place, except for a trip to Kiangsu in 1660 and 
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again in 1664 when he once more saw Chhen 
Chhen-i shortly before, the .latter died. In' 1667 
,'he revived in, 'Shaohsing .the Academy .known as 
Ch6ng-j6n Shu-yiian ^ which had been 
.founded by , his ■ teacher, Liu ■ .Tsuiig-chou, but 
which. had, suspended activities for twenty years. 
In 1673 he visited the famous Fan family library, 
T‘ieii4 ko, at Ningpo (see under Fan Mo'u-chu), 
made a list of its rare books, and later wrote an 
essay on it entitled ^ T‘ien4 ko 
is^ang-sku chi. In this year also the northern 
philosopher, Sun Chh-feng [q, t;,], presented to 
Huang a copy of his biographical work, Lf- 
hsileh tsung-chmn. Three years later, Ku Yen- 
wu [q, another great scholar of the time, sent 
to him for criticism his well-known work, Jih- 
chih lu. When the special examination known 
as pchhs'ileh hung4z% (see under P‘eng Sun-yli) 
was initiated in 1678, Yeh Fang-ai [g. ?;.] was 
about to recommend Huang Tsung-hsi as one of 
the select competitors, but with the help of a 
pupil Huang managed successfully to have his 
name excluded. When the Historiographical 
Board for the writing of the Ming History {Ming- 
shik) was finally set up, in the following year, 
all of Huang Tsung-hsi's writings on the history 
of the defunct dynasty were ordered to be copied 
and placed at the disposal of the compilers. His 
pupils, Wan Ssh-t^ung and Wan Yen [qq»v.]^ and 
his youngest son, Huang Po-chia 
(original name T. H. b. 

1643), were summoned to the capital to assist in 
the task. In 1683 Huang visited the home of 
Hsu Chhen-hsueh [g. t?.] in K^un-shan, Kiangsu, 
and acquainted himself with the latter’s library, 
Ch'uan-shih lou of which he wrote an account, 
entitled lou ts^ang-shu chi (^#IB). 

Huang Tsung-hsi died at the age of eighty-six 
{sui) and was unofhciaily canonized as Wen- 
hsiao His name was entered in the 

Temple of Confucius in 1909. 

In his studies Huang Tsung-hsi showed an un- 
usually wide range of interests including classics, 
history, philosophy, mathematics and literature. 
The Ssu-k^u Catalogue (see under Chi Yiin) lists 
fifteen of his works of which six were copied into 
the Imperial Manuscript Library, About one 
hundred titles attributed to him are either extant 
or listed in various catalogues. Among several 
works on the classics may be mentioned the 
I-ksueh hsiang-shu lun, 6 chilan^ 
written about the year 1661, chiefly to examine 
the genuineness of the elaborate diagrams which 
the Sung philosophers had traced back to the 
Classic of Changes (see under Hu Wei and Huang 
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■Tsung-yen), A work on Mencius, entitled 

Meng-tzU shih shm, 7 chiian^ was written 
to supplement notes which his teacher, Liu 
Tsung-chou, had previously published on the 
Classics. 

■ In .the historical field Huang ■ Tsuog-hsi is 
generally regarded as the founder of the so- 
called Eastern Chekiang School 
which attempted to set more objective st'^ndards 
both in history and philosophy. His 
Esing-ch^ao lu is a collection of brief historical 
accounts of the southern Ming regimes of which 
the individual titles and the number of chilan 
vary with the different editions, and some of the 
essays are believed by later scholars not to be 
his. The Hsing-cNao lu was listed among the 
banned works of the eighteenth century. For 
the use of the compilers of the Ming History he 
wrote biographical sketches of several important 
southern Ming figures such as Liu Tsung-chou, 
Ch'iea Su-yueh (T. H. MM, 

1607-1648), and Hsiung Ju-lin. It is reported 
that he himself wrote a draft History of the Ming 
Dynasty in 244 chiian under the title 
Ming-shik an. One of his best-known works is 
the Ming-ju hsiieh-anj in 62 chuan, 

compiled in 1676. It is a systematic historical 
survey of all the important schools of thought 
that arose during the Ming period, showing their 
interconnection, their geographical distribution, 
with critical evaluations of the life and teachings 
of each man mentioned. Huang Tsung-hsi be- 
lieved that only by a sound historical approach 
could the prevailing philosophies of Chu Hsi and 
Wang Yang-mirig be properly evaluated. The 
Ming-ju hsiiehran is usually regarded as the first 
great history of Chinese philosophy. Previous 
efforts of the same kind, such as the 
Sheng-hsuek tsung-chuan by Chou Ju-teng 
^ (t, WlTC H. d. 1629 age 84 sui) and 
the above-mentioned Li-hsueh tsung-chuan by 
Sun Chfi-feng, printed in 1666, were discursive 
and lacking in objectivity. 

In a still more ambitious work known as the 
5^76^^, Sung Yuan hsueh-an^ which Huang 
Tsung-hsi began in his old age but left unfinished 
at his death, he attempted to do the same for the 
thought of the Sung and Yiian periods. His son, 
Huang Po-chia, carried on the task for a time, 
and Ch^iian Tsu-wang worked on it during the 
years 1746-54, but after the latter’s death in 
1755 the manuscript reverted to the Huang 
family. The extant edition of the Sung Yuan 
h^h-an, in 100 chilan^ was supplemented and 
edited by Feng Ytin-hao MMM (T. MW) and 
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Wang Tzti-ts'ai 3E## (T. 0^) aad finally 
printed in 1846 by Ho Shao-chi [q, »]. The 
Chekiang Provincial Library possesses a further 
supplement, Sung Yuan hsueh-an 
an unprinted manuscript in 42 chuan which was 
completed by Wang Tzfi-ts'ai in 1838, but is 
said to have been expanded to 100 chiian by 1842. 

Huang Tsung-hsi's political philosophy is re- 
vealed in a short treatise, Ming-i 

tai-fang lu^ written in 1662, which was highly 
praised by such contemporaries as Ku Yen-wu. 
Because of its liberal ideas on kingship, the 
obligations of rulers, and the rights of the people, 
it was popularized by Liang Ch^i-ch^ao and his 
followers at the close of the Manchu dynasty as 
revolutionary literature. Only a few of Huang 
Tsung-hsi's mathematical works were published 
— ten are said to be extant in draft form in the 
home of a descendant. A copy of the afore- 
mentioned Calendar for the first year of the 
regency of the Prince of Lu is said to be in the 
possession of Lo Chen-yii (see under Chao Chih- 
ch^ien); another for the fifth year of the regency 
is owned by the historian, Ch^en Yuan (see under 
Sunu). In the literary field Huang Tsung-hsi 
left a collection of verse, l&lf 
shih4i in 4 chiian^ and three collections of prose: 
Narirki win-an (^K^), Nanrlei wen4ing (J^), 
and Nan4ei wki-yueh (it!l). Nan-lei was the 
name of a peak in the Ssh-ming mountains where 
he had built a studio. Two collections of his 
works Huang Li-chou %-shti (1905) 

and Li-chou i-cku huirHan 

(1910) are far from complete. He compiled 
several anthologies among which may be men- 
tioned the mvLmm Y ao-chiang i-$hihj 15 
ckuaUf arranged in 1672, an anthology of verse 
written by authors of his native place. During 
the years 1668-75 he produced a massive anthol- 
ogy of prose writings by authors of the Ming 
period, entitled 5935CIS Ming-win an, in 217 
chiian. By 1693 this work was expanded to 482 
chuan and the title was changed to Ming-win hai 
(f®) or ^^Ocean of Ming Literatu^e^^ He ex- 
tracted from this collection what he regarded as 
the most valuable parts and brought them to- 
gether in 62 chuan under the title Ming-w^ 
skovrtu (mi) for his son— the above-mentioned 
Huang Po-chia— to study. 

Huang Tsung-hsi had three sons: Huang Po- 
yao (T. 162&-1694), Huang 

ChSng-i (T. 1640-1693), and the 

afore-mentioned Huang Po-chia. All three be- 
came scholars, the youngest being the most 
accomplished. A son-in-law, Liu Mao-lin 
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(T. b. 1633), was a grandson of Liu 

Tsung chou. Wan Ch^^ng-hsiin (see under Wan 
Yen) was his grandson-in-law. In the year 1722 
Cheng Hsing (see under Wan Yen) built in 
memory of Huang Tsung-hsi and his own grand- 
father, Ch5ng Chen' H. 

d, 1697 age 86 sui), a hall known as £r-Iao Ko 
(Zl:^®) which he used as a library to store 
the books of his family and some 30,000 chiian 
of Huang Tsung-hsi's collection, or that portion 
of it which had been preserved up to that time. 
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Tu LlEN-CHti 

HUANG Tsung-yen (T. B®ic, 1*^ 

H. 1616-1686, scholar, artist, Ming 

loyalist, second son of Huang Tsun-su (see under 
Huang Tsung-hsi), was a native of Yti-yao, 
Chekiang. He, together with his elder brother, 
Huang Tsung-hsi [g. and his younger brother, 
Huang Tsung-hui (T, H. 

1618-1663), were known as the 
^‘Three Huangs^' All were pupils of the 

last prominent Ming philosopher, Liu Tsung- 
chou [g. i^.]. Early in the Ch^ung-ehen period 
(1628-1644) Huang Tsung-yen became a senior 
licentiate. When Peking fell to the Manchus he 
disposed of some of his property in order to 
finance the restoration of the waning dynasty. 
He and his elder brother went to the vicinity of 
Shaohsing to meet the Prince of Lu (see under 
Chu I-hai) and organized the volunteer encamp- 
ment known as Shih-chung ying (see under 
Huang Tsung-hsi). He was twice — in 1650 and 
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again in 1656 — arrested by the Manchus and ■ 
sentenced to die for his political activities, but 
was saved by the help of his . elder brother and 
their faithful friends. 

Realizing then that there was no hope for the 
restoration of the defunct dynasty, he turned to 
a study of the Classics, making the Clamc of 
Changes his special pursuit. Later he left home 
to make , his living by the sale of medicines and 
objects of art produced by his own hands, such 
as paintings, calligraphy and carved ink-stones. 
His work, Ckou4 hsiang4z% in 21 ■ 

chUan, with two short supplementary treatises, 
mm^m HsUn-men yu4un, in 2 chiian^ and 
T^-shu 'pien4mo, in 1 ckiian^ re- 
ceived critical notice in the SsU-k^u Catalogue 
and was copied into the Imperial Manuscript 
Library (for both see under Chi Ylin). This 
collection is also recorded under the title, 

^ Yu-huan hsileh4. Like his brother, Huang 
Tsung-hsi, he questioned the antiquity of the 
diagrams, attributed by the Sung philosophers 
to the Classic of Changes^ and so helped to under- 
mine the cosmology on which that philosophy 
was based (see under Hu Wei) . The two supple- 
mentary works were printed in the Ckao-tai 
ts^ung-shu (see under Ch^in Ch4n-hui) where, 
however, the second of the two titles reads: 

I-hsileh pien-km* 

It is said that Huang Tsung-yen painted in the 
style of the T^ang artist, Li Chao-tao 
who is often referred to as ^‘Little General Li^’ 
and whose father, Li Ssh-hsun 
PI (T. 651-716), was known as “Gen- 

eral Li^^ Huang Tsung-yen^s younger brother, 
Huang Tsung-hui, became a senior licentiate in 
1644 and qualified for the metropolitan exami- 
nation in that year, but Peking fell before the 
examination took place. Like his brother, he 
was ardently loyal to the fallen dynasty, but 
being younger and more emotional, the change 
made him despondent and pessimistic. In later 
years he gave himself up to poetry and drinking, 
and then to Buddhism. 


Huang 

southern coast of Fukien. In 1656 he killed his 
colleague, surrendered the city to the IMaiichu 
prince, Jidu [q, v,], and was made Duke of Hai- 
ch^dng by Emperor Sliih-tsu. In the 

next year he was associated with Li Shuai-t^ai 
[g. V.] and Ma T^-kung [g. v.] in the Fukien cam- 
paign and for his services was made Grand 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent. The utilization 
of the services of Shih Lang [q. v.] against the 
Fukien insurgents, the execution of Cheng Chih- 
lung [q. y.], the regulation of ocean trade as a 
means of suppressing piracy and insurrection, and 
the strengthening of coastal defenses were among 
the measures advocated by Huang Wu. After 
cooperating with K6ng Chi-mao [g. v.] in the 
capture of Amoy and other islands from the in- 
surgents in 1663, he was assigned to garrison 
Ytin-hsiao in the extreme south of Fukien. 
From here the government troops crossed over to 
T^ung-shan ^ jll and forced Cheng Ching 
[g. y.] to fiee to Taiwan. In 1667 Huang Wu’s 
dukedom was fixed at the first rank to continue 
through twelve generations. When Keng Ching- 
chung [g. i?.| revolted and sent a summons to 
foUow him, Huang Wu was seriously ill. His in- 
dignation is reputed to have hastened his death. 
He was given the posthumous name Chung-k^:) 


[M.36/13/28a; M.59/54/7a; 2/68/4b; 3/414/la, 

468 /5a; Yu-yao~ksien chih (1899) 23/5a, Ga; Ssii->k*u 
6/3a.] 

Ttj Lien-chIi 

HUANG Wu (T. d- 1674, age 57 

(sm), Ming-Chhng general, was a native of 
Pfing-ho, Fukien. He served under Cheng 
Ch^^ng-kung [g. v,] as brigade-general and de- 
fended the strategic city of Hai-ch^4ng on the 


[l/267/5b; 2/9/8a; 3/270/3a; 9/4/17a; 12/10/la; 
mmmm Chang-chou fu-chih (1715) 32/14b; 
PHng^ho hsien-chik (1719) 9/21a.] 

Earl Swisher 

HUANG Yu-chi (T. #1&|S and #®), 

1629-1691, scholar and bibliophile, was a native 
of Shang- 3 hian (Nanking). His family came 
originally from Chin-chiang, Fukien, but moved 
to Kiangsii when his father, Huang Chii-chung 
(T. H. mu. chn^j^n of 1585), be- 
came proctor of the Imperial Academy at Nan- 
king. In 1678 Huang Yii-chi was summoned to 
compete in the special examination known as 
pchksiieh hung-tz^H (see under P'^ng Sun-yti) 
which was held in Peking in the following year. 
But being in mourning for the death of his 
mother, he declined. He participated in the 
compilation of the official Ming History (Ming- 
shih) on the specific recommendation of the chief 
director, Hsti Yiian-wen [g. t;.]. In 1684 he was 
appointed to assist in drafting the Ta Ch‘ing 
i-fung chihj or “Comprehensive Geography of 
the Empire*’ (see under Hsii Ch'ien-hsiieh), with 
special responsibility for the geography of Fukien 
province from which his ancestors had come. 
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This topographical project was first carried on in Hui Chou-t‘i (T. ■teh, h. m 

Peking, but when the chief director, Hsii Ch^ien- original took his chin- 

hsiieh [g. t’.] retired from official life and moved shih degree in 1691, and about the year 1694 was 
south to continue the project in his own home, magistrate of the Mi-yun district, Chihli, where 
Huang Yti-chi went with him. In the summer he died shortly after. He was a noted scholar 
of 1691 he went to his "home in Nanking and and left several works: among them ■ the 
died soon thereafter, Shih skm^ S + 1 cMaw, which interprets the 

His poetry was regarded favorably by con- Classic of Poetry from a novel point of view; and 
temporary critics, but it is as bibliophiles that the Yen-ch% hden-sheng shih- 

both Huang Yu-chi and his father are best cM, 7 cMan, a collection of his poems. His resi- 
known. His father assembled a iibrarj’' of more dence at Yiian-ho bore the name Hung-tou shii- 
than 60,000 chiian^ and he himself added to it chuang so that contemporaries 

some 20,000 chuan. The library w^as first known called him Lao (^) Hung-tou hsien-sh^iig 
as Ch^ien-ch‘ing chai and was so desig- and his son, Hui Shih-ch*i, Hung-tou hsien-sheng. 

nated by contemporaries such as Chlen Ch6en-i Hui Shih-chfi began his studies under his 
and Huang Tsung-hsi [qq. the latter having father. He graduated as chu-j in in 1708 and as 
occasion to consult it frequently between the chin-skih in 1709, Having studied at the Hanliii 
years 1630 and 1641. But it was also called Academy as a bachelor, he was made a compiler 
Ch‘ien-ehhng t'ang, as indicated by the title of of the second class. He served as junior metro- 
the famous catalogue of Ming literature, politan examiner in 1713 and 1715, and as senior 

Ch^ien-chHng t^ang sku-mUf compiled hy provincial examiner of Hu-kuang (Hunan and 
Huang Yii-chi. This catalogue, in 32 chiian, Hupeh) in 1720. In the winter of 1720 he was 
was doubtless consulted by the compilers of the appointed educational commissioner of Kwang- 
bibliographical section of the official Ming tung, a position he held for six years. During 
History. The descriptive notice of it in the this period he promoted education in that remote 
SsH-k'u Catalogue (see under Chi Yiin) says, region, and so won the admiration of the people 
“For the investigation of the literature of the that he was later enshrined at Canton, at Hui- 
Ming period this book is most dependable, chou, and at Ch^ao-chou. Many scholars, in- 
Other bibliographies of the same nature were eluding the foilowing, studied under him: Bu £r 
Chiao Hung's [^r. v.] Kuo-skih ching-cki chih, the (T. H. 1699- 

bibliographical section in Fu Wei-Hn's [q. v,] 1767) ; Ho Meng-yao (T. ©M), 

Ming-shu, mdYnTnngs lq, V,] Ming-sMhi-win a chm^^^ of 1730; and Lo Tien-ch'ih 
chih. The Ch‘ien-chHng4‘ang shu-mu circulated R. (T. H. ^ifii). Once during his term 
for more than two centuries solely in mamiscript in office Hui Shih-ch'i exceeded his proper func- 
forra, appearing in print for the first time in 1916 tion by illegally appointing an educational official 
in the Shih-yuan U\mg-sh% compiled by Chang in the province. Emperor Sliih-tsung acquitted 
Chiin-heng (see under Cha Chi-tso). This fact him of this offense because of his usual faithful- 
accounts for the existence, in older libraries, of ness in the performance of duties. But whei\ 
variant transcripts of the catalogue— some show- Hui Shih-ch‘i returned to the capital, late in 
ing differences of considerable importance. 1726, he was unacceptable to tlie Emperor, and 

following year was dispatched to Chinkiang 

[i/489/26a; 3/427 /27a; 30/3/17a; 32/4/12b; to make amends by repairing the city wall at his 

Ch'uan-chou fu-chih (1763) 55/7b; Yeh own expense. Although he invested his wliole 
(li'ang-ch'ih, Tdang-shu chi-shih shih (see under fortune, he could not complete the work, and in 

P‘an Tsii-yin); Ch'ien Ch‘ien-i [(/. y,], consequence was, in 1731, deprived of his 

in Mn-chai yu-hmeh chi {SsH-pu official position as compiler. In 1737 he was 

is'img-k'an ed.) 26/2b: Ssu-k*u 85/4b.] appointed by the new emperor, Kao-tsung, a suh- 

Tu LiEN-cHi: reader of the Hanlin Academy, but resigned two 

years later because of age. 

HUI Shih-ch‘i (T. H. Hui Shih-ch^i was a man of great erudition, 

Ica^A), _ 1671-1741, scholar, was a and had such a retentive memory that he is said 

native of Yiian-ho (Soochow). His grandfather, to have learned by heart most of the important 

Hui Yu-sheng (T, H. d. Classics, According to some biographers, he 

about 1678, aged 70 sui), was a teacher of the recited, when once tested by some friends, an 

Classics in Wu-hsien (Soochow). His fatlier, entire chapter of the Historical Record {Shih-chi) 
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without an error. Like Ms father, he studied the 
Clmsics. with great ' penetration, and late in life 
completed the following, works: ' I shuOf 6 
xhilan; CMun-chHu shm^ 15 chiian; and 

Id shuOj 14 cMan. In the first of these he 
criticized the current texts of the Book of Changes^ 
including the comments of Wang Pi rEPS (T. 

226-249) who had disregarded the inter- 
pretations of Han scholars. In the CNun-chdu 
shm^ liui Shih-chfi stressed the importance of 
the three ancient commentaries to the Spring 
and Autumn A7inals, whose significance had, in 
his opinion, been overlooked by scholars after 
Wang T'ung iSI (T. 503-574). In the 

Li shilo he emphasized the value of Ch5ng 
Hstian^s (see under Chang £lr-chh) comments on 
the Institutes of Cdiou, (Chou4i) and disparaged 
those by the T^ang and Sung scholars. These 
three works by Hui Sliih-ehfi, and the Shih shuo 
by his father, were later reprinted under the 
(.‘ollective title SKEift Hui-shih ssU'-shuOf and 
were also printed in the Huang-ChHng eking-- 
chieh (see under Juan Yiian) and other col- 
lectanea. The distinguishing feature of Hui 
Shih-chfi^s studies is that he regarded Han 
scholarship as the most authoritative in all 
matters concerning the Classics, While he was 
thus able to develop the theory of the School of 
Han Learning advocated by Ku Yen-wu [^. t^.], 
his critical technique lacked the perfection of his 
son, Hui Tung [$. t;.], who followed him in the 
same field. 

Hui Shih-chfi also studied astronomy and 
music, about which he is said to have produced 
two works: Chiachshih chu-yiiy 2 

cMian; and CkHn4i li-shu ¥aOy 

4 chiian. Several of his literary w’orks were col- 
lected under the titles, Hung-tou chai chi (^M) 
and Pan-nung (^^) hsien-sheng chi. 


[l/487/8b, 9a; 2/68/21b; 3/124/la; 3/224/28a; 
7/33/lla; SsH-k^u 6/8b, 16/8a, 19/8b, 29/7a; Wu- 
hsien chih (1933), 39 T/Ma, 66 Ji/38b, 66 'T/4b, 
6a; Morimoto Sugio 

Shincho jugaku-shi gaisetsu (1930) pp. 91- 
102; Yeh Ch^ang-ch'ih, T$‘ang-shu chi-shih shih 
{see under P^an Tsu-yin) 4/47b,] 


HUI Tung (T. H. Nov. 18, 

1697-1758, June 17 or 27, scholar, native of 
Yuan-ho (Soochow), was the second son of Hui 
Shih-chfi [q, v,]. He studied under his father and 
graduated as licentiate in 1716. Several years 
later he distinguished himself in Canton as one 


of the most brilliant of his father’s many students. 
After Hui Shih-chfi had expended his fortune 
(1731) in the repair of the city wall of Chiiikiang, 
Hui Tung taught in his native city of Soochow. 
He competed in the provincial examination- of 
1744, but failed owing to infraction of the rules. 
When Emperor Kao-tsung ' ordered ( 1751 ) high 
officials to recommend to him learned students of 
the Classics Hui Tung was nominated by gover- 
nors-general, Huang Tfing-kuei and Yiii-chi-shan 
[qq, but was not selected, and hence remained 
a private scholar throughout his life. Late in 
life (1754-57) he was employed by Lii Chien- 
tseng [g. v.], then Commissioner of the Sait Ad- 
ministration at Yangchow. During this period 
he, Sh6n Ta-ch'eng (see under Wu Ching-tzii) 
and other scholars worked for Lu Chien-tseng in 
the compilation of the latter’s Km-cNao Shan4so 
shih-ch^ao. The studio of Hui Tung, styled 
Hung-tou chai w^as famous for its 

library. 

Hui Tung developed further the theories of 
the School of Han Learning (see under Ku Yen- 
wu) — a school that was interested in a philologi- 
cal or textual study of the classics as over against 
the ideological approach of the Sung and Ming 
scholars. This school stressed the importance of 
the supposedly oldest annotations, namely, those 
of the Han scholars, wffiich for centuries had been 
neglected. Hui Tung’s method of study, based 
on this point of vie'w, was sound, and he produced 
works of lasting importance. But he was per- 
haps too credulous in his respect for Han scholar- 
ship as the final authority in matters pertaining 
to the ClassicSj being less liberal in this respect 
than his great contemporary, Tai Ch6n [g. v,]. 
His disciples, such as Chiang Sh6ng, Chiang Fan 
and Yii Hsiao-k^o [qq. v,\ followed him faitlifully 
and became celebrated scholars in the field of 
textual criticism. These followers naturally 
came to organize a school which recognized Hui 
Tung as its founder — the so-called Wu (:^) or 
Soochow School. 

Hui Tung was particularly interested in the 
textual criticism of the Classic of Changes, After 
KMng Ying-ta (see under Yen Jo-chii) and other 
scholars had prepared, in 638 A.D., an annotated 
text of this classic under the title 
Chou4 che7ig4, 14 chiian^ on the basis of the com- 
mentaries of Wang Pi (see under Hui Shih-ch'i), 
the comments of the Han scholars on the Changes 
were disregarded. Hui Tung made efforts to 
recover the texts of the Han period, chiefiy from 
fragments preserved in the Chovri chi-chieh (^ 
^), 17 chuan, by the T'ang scholar, Li Ting-tso 
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but his work on this subject was not 
completed before his death. His manuscript 
drafts were published in 23 chuan under the title 
Chou-% shu (^), with a preface by Lu Chien- 
tseng, and postscripts by his sons, dated 1768 
and 1759 respectively. On the same classic Hui 
Tung also left the following works: 

I Ban hsiieh, 8 chuan; I 1% 2 chiian; and 
Chou-i fkiA pien-cMng 5 chiian. 

On the same principle, he wrote two works about 
the Book of Rites, entitled: Ti shuo, 2 

chiian; and Ming4^ang ta4ao lu, 

8 chiian. Ail these were printed in various col- 
lectanea. On the Classic of History he made a 
notable contribution, entitled 
Kur-w^n Skang-shu ¥ao, 2 chiian, first printed by 
Li W^n-tsao (see under Chou Yung-nien) about 
the year 1774. Here he attempted to show that 
the earlier lost kvrwen text (see under Yen Jo- 
chu) was authoritative, and the later one apocry- 
phal. It is interesting to reflect that he began 
this study in 1734 without knowing of the exist- 
ence of the Kvrwkt Shang-shu shvrcheng by Yen 
Jo-chii te- y.]; but after he completed his work he 
had an opportunity (1743) to examine Y^n’s 
manuscript. Another celebrated work by Hui 
Tung is the Chiurching kuri, 16 

chiian, first printed by Li W^n-tsao in the years 
following 1773. It is a study of passages in the 
Classics whose exegesis is doubtful. 

The following titles represent Hui Tung^s anno- 
tations on ancient 
Hou Han-shu purchu, 24 chiian, first printed in 
1804, consists of supplementary annotations to 
the Dynastic History of the Later Han Period; 
(2) Ch^un-chHu Tso-chuan pvr 

chu, 6 chiian, first printed by Li W6n-tsao in 
1774, is a work in which Hui attempted to supple- 
ment the Tschchuan chi-chieh, 30 chiian, by Tu 
Yii (see under Ting Yen); (3) 

T‘ai-shang kan-ying pHen chu, explanatory notes 
on difficult passages in the T^ai-shang kan-ying 
p'ien (see under P‘eng Ting-chfiu). Hui Tung 
concluded that this book was compiled between 
the third and fifth centuries A.D. (The above- 
mentioned three works were printed or reprinted 
in various collectanea); (4) TuShuo- 

win chi, 15 chiian, is a study of the texts and 
commentaries of the Shuo-wki (see under Tuan 
Yii-ts^ai). The manuscript drafts of this work 
came later into the possession of Hsi Shih-ch*ang 

(T. chu-jin of 1795) who revised 
and supplemented it under the title Shu(HJ)in 
shu-ching (B!i§), 14 chiian. The original and 
the revised texts were printed in the Ckiehryuek 


shan-fang kui-ch‘ao (see under Chang Hai-p'eng) ; 
(6) hsun4suan, 1% 

chiian, mnot^tiom on the Shanghai eking (see 
under ' Hsti ■ W6n-ching). ^ This' Work' does . not 
seem to: have been printed;.,: (6) Annotations 
by Hui Tung to the Yil-yang shan-jin ching’-hua lu 
by Wang Shih-chen [g. t?.] whose nien-p'u he also 
compiled. 

A coliection of Hui Tung’s miscellaneous .notes, 
entitled Sung-yai pi-chi, B chiian, 

was printed in 1822. A similar work, entitled 
Chiu-yao chai pi-chi, and a prose collec- 

tion, Sung-yai wen-ch‘ao M), ..were,' left in 
manuscript. The last two were edited by Liu 
Shih-h5ng (see under Liu Jui-fM) in 3 and 2 
chiian respectively, and were printed, with the 
Sung-yai pi-chi, in the Chii-hmeh hsiian ts^ung- 
(see under Liu Jui-f^n). 


[l/487/9b; 3/419/la; 7/34/12a; 

^ Wu-chUn ming-ksien Vu chuan4$an (1829) 
20/15a (portrait) ; Morimoto* Sugio 

Shin-cho jugaku-shi gaiseisu 
(1930) pp. 90-107; Hashimoto Naribumi 
3S:> in Kambun kdza, 

vol. V (1933); Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao 

Ckung4cm chin san-pai nien 
hsiieh-shu skih {192Q), passim.] 

■ :'HmoMu Momose 

HUNG Ch‘teg-ch‘ou (T. H. 


official, was a native of Nan-an, Fukien. A 
chin-shih of 1616, he first served under the Ming 
dynasty as an official in the Board of Punish- 
ments and later was promoted through various 
offices in the provinces of Chekiang, Eaangsi, and 
Shensi. Because of his success in suppressing 
bandits in Shensi, he was made governor-genera! 
of that province in 1631 and three years later 
governor-general of the five provinces of Honan, 
Shansi, Shensi, Szechwan and Hukuang, replac- 
ing Ch‘§n Ghl-yii [g. t^.]. After several times 
defeating the bandit leader Li Tzfi-ch'eng [q, v,], 
Hung succeeded early in 1638 in dealing him a 
crushing blow near T^ung-kuan, Shensi. Li fled 
with a handful of men and stayed in the moun- 
tains for more than a year. Meanwhile the 
Manchus invaded Chihli and were threatening 
Peking. Hung was ordered to defend the capital 
and, early in 1639, was made governor-general of 
northeastern Chihli and Liaotung (3Si^^^). 
In 1641, when he attempted to assist Tsu Ta- 
shou [g. t;.] who was besieged by the Manchus in 
the city of Chin-chou, Hung was himself besieged 


works: (1) 


16, 1593-1665, Apr. 3, Ming-Chfing 
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in the city of Sung-shaiij and was captured by 
the Manchus when the city fell on March 19, 
1642. He surrendered and was ordered to serve 
in the Chinese Bordered Yellow Banner. A false 
report of his death reached Peking, and the Ming 
Emperor I-tsung decreed that a temple should 
be built in Peking in honor of this supposedly 
loyal official. The temple, now standing imme- 
diately outside and east of the great gate, Ch^ng 
Yang M6n mmm, popularly known as Ch^ien 
Men flR, is said to be the one built for him, 
but it was dedicated instead to the Chinese God 
of War (Kuan Yii). 

Hung Ch'eng-ch^ou was well treated by the 
Manchu chief, Abahai [q, t?.], later known as 
Emperor T'ai-tsung, and w'as ordered to join the 
Chinese Bordered Yellow Banner but was not 
given any power until the Manchu Court was set 
up in Peking in 1644 under Dorgon fo. He 
was then, at the age of fifty-two (sm), made a 
Grand Secretary. In 1645 he was sent to Nan- 
king with the title of Pacificator of Kiangnan 
but was actually entrusted with 
the task of raising funds and providing food for 
the armies under Lekedehun, Bolo [qq, v.\ and 
other generals who were engaged in conquering 
South China. Hung was also responsible for 
the capture and execution, early in 1646, of 
Huang Tao-chou [g. t?.], a Ming Grand Secretary 
under the Prince of T^ang and commander of 
troops in Anhwei. Many Ming officials and 
members of the Imperial Family who led the 
opposition in Kiangnan were suppressed by him. 
Nevertheless, he was constantly suspected by 
the Manchus, and was several times accused of 
having secret relations with the Ming side. 
During his three years at Nanking he lost the 
sight of his right eye, and in 1647 the left one 
also became dim. His father having meanwhile 
died at the ancestral home in Fukien, he asked 
for leave. This was granted, but before the 
period of mourning was concluded, he was 
ordered to continue at his post as Grand Secre- 
tary. Hence in 1648 he returned to Peking, 
taking his mother with him. For a few months, 
in 1651, he was concurrently in charge of the 
Censorate. With a view to reforming that office 
he held a secret meeting with Ch'en Ming-hsia 
[g. t’.] and Ch^en Chih-iin (see under Ch'^n Shih- 
kuan), but ail three were in consequence accused 
of conspiracy. Hung was blamed, in addition, 
for sending his mother back to Fukien without 
notifying the Emperor. He was allowed, how- 
ever, to remain at his post. 

In 1652 Hung's mother died in Fukien but he 


Hung 

was not permitt^ed to retire for mourning. In 
that year the defeat of the Manchu troops in the 
provinces of Kwangsi, Hunan, and Szechwan by 
the southern. Ming generals, Li Ting-kuo and Sun/ 
K*o-wang {qq, «?.], worried the Court at Peking. 
News of Kffing Yu-t^'s [g, t;.] death prompted the 
young Emperor Shih-tsu to send a strong man as 
commander of the Ch'ing forces , in the south. 
Hung was selected and appointed governor- 
general of the five provinces of Hukuang, Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi, Yunnan, and Kweichow, with 
command- of all Chinese civil and military 
officials in those provinces. He was granted the 
title of Grand Guardian (raised in 1656 to 
Grand Tutor), and was given a special seal read- 
ing, Ching-ltieh Ta-hsueh-shih 
that is. Grand Secretary and Commander-in- 
chief. His real task, however, was again to 
provide for the armies. With Changsha as Ms 
headquarters, he and the generals were able to 
check the advance of the southern Ming troops. 
For a time in 1657 he was released from his mili- 
tary duty, but was soon ordered to resume it 
when a civil war broke out among the generals 
of the Prince of Kuei (i.e., Chu Yu-lang). Sun 
K'o-wang, defeated by Li Ting-kuo, surrendered 
to Hung late in 1657. This weakened the south- 
ern Ming forces, and in 1658 the Ch6ng armies 
marched on Kweichow along three routes: one 
under Wu San-kuei [g. v,] advanced from Sze- 
chwan; another under Jaobtai advanced 

from Kwangsi; and a third, composed of Chinese 
troops under Hung himself, advanced from 
Hunan, together with a Manchu force, com- 
manded first by Loto (see under Surhaci) and 
later by Dorn (see, under Dodo). 

In a few months Kweichow was occupied by 
these armies which soon pushed on to Yunnan 
while Hung remained at Kweiyang to attend to 
military supplies. Early in 1659 the capital of 
Yunnan, where the Prince of Kuei had set up 
Ms Court, was also taken. The Ming prince 
fled to Burma (see under Chu Yu-lang) . It seems 
that Hung did not have the heart to press the 
Ming prince further, as the Manchu Court 
ordered him to do, and asked permission to re- 
turn to Peking on the ground that he was old 
and infirm and that he was nearly blind. Per- 
mission was granted, and the task of exterminat- 
ing the last Ming prince was entrusted to Wu 
San-kuei. 

Upon his arrival in Peking in 1660 Hung 
Ch^eng-ch^ou served one year more as Grand 
Secretary, In May 1661, three months after 
Emperor Shih-tsu died, he was allowed to retire. 
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For all his services as one of the most useful tools Research in Chinese Architecturer vol. 3, no. 3, p. 
in the Manchu conquest of China, he was 181, Sept. 1932.] 

awarded , only .the. 'm^ hereditary ■ rank . of a ■ „ Fano Chao-ying ' 

ChHng-ch‘^ ti^yil of the 

recognition is attributed by some historians to HUNGChlin^^ (T. m± EMm'h Jan. 12, 
the fact that he had declined to press the war in 1840-1893, Oct. 2, scholar and diplomat, was a 
Yunnan, as just stated. He died in 1665 and native of Wu-hsien (Soochow). He became a 
was ..canonized as Wen-hsiang' 3SC8. In the chit'-jen in 1864 and four years later a chin-shih 
official draft biographies, as revised by Emperor (1868), with the highest honors known as chumg- 
Kao-tsung, Hung^s name was placed among the yuan. After officiating in various posts, such as 
the /^officials who had served two educational commissioner of Hupeh (1870-74) 
dynasties'' (see under Chou Liang-kung). and of Kiangsi (1880-82), and chief examiner at 

Hung Ch*^ng-ch'ou was praised by Li Kuang-ti provincial examinations in Shensi (1876) and 
[q, V.] as prudent and deliberate. He concen- Shantung (1879), he was promoted in 1883 to 
trated on the routine tasks entrusted to him and sub-chancellor of the Grand Secretariat, In the 
vso gave no occasion for officious Manchus to dis- same year he retired owing to the advanced age 
trust him as the}^ did other Grand Secretaries, of his mother who died in 1884. In 1887, at the 
such as Ch^^n Ming-hsia. His son, Hung Shih- conclusion of the period of mourning, he was 
chin was a chin-shih of 1655 who in- appointed minister to Russia, Germany, Austria 

herited his father's rank. Hung’s house in and Holland. Earlier in the same year he took 
Peking, located east of the Drum Tower, was, as concubine the famed Sai-chin-hua ^*^^6 
in 1930, taken over for preservation by the (1874-1936, also known by the names [1®?] 
municipal government of Peiping. In the same and who accompanied him to 

year an exhibition of documents, portraits, and Europe. During his sojourn in Europe Hung 
objects bearing on his life was held by the His- Chixn translated into Chinese certain maps, 
torical Museum of Peiping, with the .assistance made in Russia, concerning the Sino-Russian 
of one of Hung's descendants, ^ ^ ^ boundary. This collection of thirty-five maps 

A work in 2 chilanj entitled was printed in 1890 under the title 

Hung Ta<hing4mh tmu4ui pi^h% printed Chung S chiao^hiek But more important 
in the Ed-yung hsmn Wung-shu (see under than the maps was a study he made, entitled 
Ch'en Hung-shou) in 1930, purports to be a 

record of Hung's conversations with Emperor earning the history of the Mongols— in effect a 
Shih-tsu as recorded by Hung himself. But the supplement to the Yuan Dynastic History {YUmb- 
references to India as a British colony, and other based on sources which he found in Euro- 

anachronisms, prove this to be a product of the pean libraries. Prior to his time Ch'ien Ta-hsin 
nineteenth century. The only writings of Hung [q, v.] and others had attempted to make im- 
that seem to be extant are his official documents, provements in the inadequately compiled Fwan- 
mostly memorials to the throne. One such col- shih. A great step forward was the discovery of 
lection, preserved in the National Peking IJni- the Yuan-ch'ao pi-shih (see under Ku Kuang-chfi) 
versity, was printed in 1937 under the title, Hung in a Chinese translation and in a phonetic tran- 
€h‘ing-ch‘ou chang4sou wen-ts^l hui-cM scription in Chinese characters. Hung Chun was 

WftH), with a postscript by M5ng S5n (see the first Chinese to supplement these studies 
under Chao I-ch^ing). Among other publica- from Western sources. In the bibliography of 
tions which contain his documents may be men- his study he lists the works of Raschid; Juveim, 
tioned: the Ming ChHng sMMi^ (3 Vassaf, Nessavi, Ibn A1 Athir, Abulghazi, D'Ohs- 

series, 10 volumes each, 1930-36), and the son, and Erdmann. He was very conscientious 

Chang-ku U^ung-pien (no. 3, 1928). in obtaining information from Western sources, 

pains to inquire from diplomatie repre- 
[1/243/la; 2/78/20a; M.l/24/la; Shun-tHen-fu- sentatives of foreign nations the correct trans- 
chih (1886) 14/1 lb, 16/18a; Chilian- literation of names. The Yilan-shih i-win cMng- 

chou fu-chih (1763) 56/lOa; Academia Sinica^ pu was not quite complete at the time of his 
Fourth Annual Report (1931-32), pp. 290-95, with death, but he left his own draft in the possession 
poTtm\ts\Ming-ChHng shih4iao, series I, 2/181a, of his son, Hung Lo (d. 1894), and tran- 
6/557a, 6/598a; Hauer, K^ai-kuo fang4iieh, p. 537; scripts in the hands of his friends, Lu Jun-hsiang 
T‘oungPaOyim,p. SO; Bulletin of the Society for (T. MM, 1841-1915, chuang- 
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.yuan .of .1874) j and. SMii Tseng-chih 

H.'Zjft ■:i850»192^ o.f.. 

.1880). in , 1897 tile. . Fwan-sAiii i-w$n cMng-pu 
was printed in 30 chilan by Ln Jun-hsiang, and 
later was . reprinted ^ in the Kuang~ya ts^ung-shu 
(seeunder Chang Chih“tung). ■, 

Hung Chunks term as minister expired in 1890. 
Upon' his return to Peking he was made senior 
vice-president of the '■ Board of War and was 
appointed to serve in the Tsung-ii Yamen. In 
1893 he died at the age of fifty-five (mi). In the 
ChHng-cM wai-chiao sMWiao, the collection of 
documents which deal with foreign relations 
during the years 1875-“191I' (see under I-hsin), 
there are some of Hung Chun’s memorials and re- 
ports, as well as imperial edicts and official dis- 
patches sent to him during his stay in Europe as 
China’s diplomatic representative. These deal 
in general with the international problems of the 
time, such as the Trans-Siberian Railway, the 
status of Korea, commercial relations between 
China and Russia, and the relative objectives of 
the European nations. Appended to a memorial 
on the mining activities of the Russians, there is 
a list of the Russian groups which were operating 
gold mines near the border city of Kiakhta. 

After leaving the Hung family, Sai-chin-hua 
became a well-knoum entertainer in Shanghai, 
Tientsin and Peking, making the acquaintance, 
it seems, of many of the important political and 
literary figures of her time. According to one 
popular account, not entirely verified, she is said 
to have gained the ear of Count von Waldersee 
(1832-1904) and through him to have 
exerted some influence in obtaining provisions 
and securing the protection of the Chinese popu- 
lace in the turmoil resulting from the Boxer up- 
rising. In later life Sai-chin-hua married twice, 
and died in Peking in 1936 in destitute circum- 
stances at the age of sixty-two. A long poem, 
entitled IVai-yiin chHl^ written by Fan 

Tseng-hsiang (see under Tuan-fang), and a novel, 
entitled Nieh-hai hua^ written in 1907 

by Tseng Pffi (T.^U H. d. 

1935), are both based on the story of Sai-chin- 
hua’s early life. 


[l/452/7b; 2/58/51a; 0/5/llb; Chin Liang, Chin- 
shih j^n-wu chih (see under W§ng Tffing-ho), p. 
125; Liu Pan-nung Sai- 

chin-hua pin-shih (1934); Chiang Jui-tsao 

Hciao-shuo k^ao-chHg (1919) 
8/175a; The Kuo-whi Weekly, vol. 12 no. 38 and 
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vol. 13 no. 35 Li Hung-chang 

'. [j. V.], Li W%n Chung hung chHk-iu, vols. 1-17,| 

Tu Lien-chIi 

HUHG Hsiu-chffian (T. ;|^ 1813“* 

1864, June, leader of the Taiping Rebellion, was 
a native of Hua-hsien, Kwangtung, the third son 
of a poor Hakka family. His childhood 
name was Huo-hsiu his grandfather was 

known as Hung Kuo-yu MMW and' his father 
as Hung Ching-yang- MMM (d.. 1848, age 73 
sui). Early in life he showed aptitude for study, 
and through the combined efforts of his family 
was able to spend his youth in schooL Later he 
was forced by poverty to earn a living as a 
teacher, competing at intervals in the official 
examinations without success. During the pro- 
vincial examination at Canton in 1836 a set of 
nine Christian tracts came into his hands, but he 
did not then examine them with care. In 1837 
he again competed in the examinations at Can- 
ton and again failed. For years his relatives had 
been confidently expecting him to secure a degree 
and obtain official appointment, hoping by this 
means to improve the family’s circumstances. 
Discouraged by his repeated failures, Hung be- 
came ill (1837) and was for some time confined 
to his bed. In this illness he professed to have 
had visions in which he felt himself transported 
to heaven into the presence of a venerable old 
“ man. The latter tearfully complained to Hung 
that the human race, which he had created, was 
worshipping demons instead of its Creator. He 
then gave Hung a sword with which to annihilate 
the demons, and a seal by which he could over- 
come evil spirits. During similar visitations^ 
recurring over a period of about forty days, he 
often met a middle-aged man, designated by him 
as Elder Brother, who instructed him in the 
extermination of demons. For six year^ after 
his illness Hung Hsiu-chffian continued to teach 
in village schools, and it was probably at this 
time that he was a fortune teller, wandering 
through Kwangtung and Hunan. Although his 
manner was dignified, his remarks were often 
peculiar and eccentric. 

In 1843 the Christian tracts which had been 
given Hung Hsiu-chffian in 1836 were borrowed 
by his cousin, siirnamed Li. These nine tracts, 
bearing the general title, ©‘ffr&'W C¥uan-shih 
liang-yen, ‘^Good Words Exhorting the Age”, 
were written by the first Chinese Protestant con- 
vert, Liang A-fa (1789-1855), and after 

revision by Morrison (see under Jung Hung) were 
printed at Canton in 1832. They contained 
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translations or paraphrases of many chapters in 
the Bible and a number of essays and sermons on 
the Scriptures. Upon returning the books, 
Hung^s cousin commented on their extraordinary 
contents and Hung Hsiu-ch^iian himself then 
carefully read them for the first time. He pro- 
fessed to find in them the key to his visions of 
seven years previously and concluded that the 
aged man of his visions was God the Father; 
that the middle-aged man, his Heavenly Elder 
Brother, was Jesus; and that he himself was a 
son of God, second only to Jesus in power and 
glory, thus completing a new trinity. He also 
believed himself called through revelations to 
destroy demons and pagan idols, and to restore 
the worship of the true God. 

When Hung Hsiu-ch^iian and his cousin Li had 
baptized each other Hung began to preach. 
Soon he had made two converts: Hung J^n-kan 
[q. v,\ his relative, and F6ng Yiin-shan 
(1822-1852), his neighbor and schoolmate. In 
a short time Hung Hsiu-eh‘uan^s and Hung 
J^n-kan’s parents, wives, and children were also 
converted. As the destruction of idols in their 
native village met with resistance Hung Hsiu- 
ch'uan and Feng Yun-shan set out in 1844 to 
preach in Kwangsi, supporting themselves by 
peddling pens and ink. Hung returned to Hua- 
hsien in the winter of 1844 and spent the follow- 
ing two years (1845-46) in teaching and in 
miting religious discourses and odes. F6ng, in 
the meantime, made his headquarters at Tzti- 
chin shan or Thistlemount^ about fifty 

li north of Kuei-p‘ing, Kwangsi. During the 
next few years he made thousands of converts, 
chiefly among the Hakka peasants and the Miao 
aborigines, and organized the religious society 
known as Pai Shang-ti Hui or Asso- 

ciation of God Worshippers. For about two 
months in 1847 he was in Canton receiving in- 
struction from an American missionary, Rever- 
end Issachar J. Roberts Hl#:^ (1802-1871). 
He left, howevery without being baptized. In 
July 1847 he again set out for Kwangsi where he 
found F^ng Yun-shan in prison for the destruc- 
tion of idols. In a short time, however, F6ng 
was set free. Here Hung was welcomed by the 
local converts as their leader. Although it was 
pointed out to Hung and F6ng that the Chris- 
tianity they preached was based on their private 
interpretations of a small part of the Bible, they 
zealously continued to preach. The new doc- 
trine spread rapidly from 'ThistlemounP to 
neighboring districts, but it was not long before 
it assumed a political aspect. 
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The defeat of China by England in the Anglo- 
Chinese War (1840-42) had disclosed the weak- 
ness of the Manchu troops and the corruption 
of the imperial government. Owing to the , op- 
pression of the poverty-stricken peasants by 
landlords, and because of the great famines iii' 
South China in 1847 and 1849, many bandits 
appeared, particularly in the mountainous prov- 
ince of Kwangsi, and presently made it impossible 
for the officials to maintain order. The local 
inhabitants and the Hakkas and Miaos organized 
each their own militia to protect their group 
since they could not get along harmoniously 
with each other. As the God Worshippers were 
chiefly composed of Hakkas and Miaos the result 
was a division of the group into two camps con- 
sisting of God-worshipping militia and non- 
Christian militia. These had frequent conflicts 
with each other but victory usually fell to the 
former because of their better organization. 
For this reason members of the secret anti- 
Manchu society known variously as Tflen-ti Hui 
or San-tien Hui. HS#, 

San-ho Hui Hung-men Hui or 

^ Triad Society'^ — which aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the reigning dynasty — asked to Join the 
God Worshippers. Thus a religious movement, 
together with an intense anti-dynastic sentiment 
and the desire for an agrarian revolution, com- 
bined to initiate the Taiping Rebellion. The 
plans for the rebellion were formed by Hung 
Hsiu-ch^iian and five other chiefs: the above- 
mentioned Feng Yiin-shan; Yang Hsiu-ehflng 
[q. V,]; Hsiao Ch‘ao-kuei MIS'# (d. 1852), 
brother-in-law of Hung, a farmer and native of 
Wu-hsiian, Kwangsi; Wei Ch^ang-hui 1$!^® 
(original name #5E d. 1856), a native of Kuei- 
pflng Kwangsi, an educated man who had had 
experience in transacting business with local 
officials; and the warrior, Shih Ta-k^ai [q, t?.]. 
Presumably none but these six were cognizant 
of the plans. 

In July 1850 the Taiping Rebellion broke out 
in the village of Chin-tflen-ts^un at 

Thistlemount'. All God Worshippers were 
ordered to withstand the government troops. 
In order to force them to follow their chiefs to 
any destination, without thought of their fami- 
lies, their homes were destroyed, and all movable 
property was delivered to a general treasury from 
which they shared alike — the circumstance of 
sharing all in common inspiring thousands of 
poor Hakkas to join the revolt. Soon the pirate, 
Lo Ta-kang (d. 1856,. some sources 

say 1855), a native of Chieh-yang, Kwangtung, 
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joined the insurgents with Ms followers. The' the imperial forces in which Fgng Yun-shan was 
force quickly rose to about 10,000 men who killed (June 1852). 

believed Hung Hsiu-chMan' had been appointed ' Thereafter the Taipings altered their plans and 
by Heaven to be their leader. Since they were, proceeded to Hunan overland. They took 
forbidden by their tenets to cut of their hair, Yung-chou (June 9), Tao-chou (June 12), and 
they came to be designated CMang Mao Tsei several other cities in south Hunan where thou- 
“Long-haired Bandittfh As the .sands of bandits and poor peasants Joined the 
governor of Kwangsi failed to stem their advance, revolt. On August 16 they went to Ch'en- 
the Court sent imperial troops, as well as militia chou from where Hsiao CMao-kuei led a de- 
and high commanders, to the front (see under tachment against Changsha, beginning Septem- 
Hsiang Jung). But as these commanders had ber 11, 1852. Hsiao was wounded on October 
no co-ordinated policy, Hung Hsiu-chMan was 5, and died soon after. Hung Hsiu-cliTian and 
able to expand his activities from Kuei-phng to hismainforceatCh'en-chou were then assembled 
the neighboring districts of Kuei-hsien, Wu- at Changsha which they furiously attacked by 
hsuan, P'ing-nan, and Hsiang-chou. means of tunnels and mines. But their eforts 

On September 25, 1851 the Taipings took proved fruitless because both government troops 
Yung-an and there Hung was unanimously de- and militia had concentrated for the defense of 
dared Then-wang Celestial King of the the city. For the encouragement of his dis- 

T^ai-phng Then-kuo “Celestial King- heartened soldiers, Hung presently declared that 

dom of Peace, ’’ the year 1851 being the first year he had obtained from Heaven a state seal made 
of the new dynasty. Hung was said to have of jade, and his followers were ordered to salute 
offered the highest rank to each of the other him with the words Wan Sui “[Lord of] 
five chiefs, and that only after they had de- Ten Thousand Years”— ~a salutation used only 
dared their full submission to his authority did for an emperor. On November 30, 1852 the 
he accept his own title. The other five chiefs siege was abandoned and the insurgents moved 
were Dfiade wang (3E, kings or princes, see under northward to Yochow which they took December 
Yang Hsiu-cMing). Thus Yang Hsiu-cMing was 13, 1852. There they are reported to have 
made Eastern King, chief Minister of State and uncovered a great store of munitions and cannon 
generalissimo in control of all territory in the that had been sequestered by Wu San-kiiei 
east; Hsiao CMao-kuei, Western King, second [g. i;.] in the 17th century. Before long they 
Minister of State and assistant generalissimo occupied Wuchang (January 12~February 9, 
with control of all regions in the west; Fteg 1853), after which they were forced to move 
Yiin-shan, Southern King and general of the eastward along the Yangtze with half a million 
advance guard; Wei Ch^ang-hui, Northern King followers, including women and children. Meet- 
and general of the rear guard; and Shih Ta-k‘ai, ing no great resistance, they took Kiukiang (Feb- 
Assistant Edng (S|i) to aid in sustaining the ruary 18, 1853) and Anking (February 24), 
Celestial Court. Other chiefs were designated Nanking was entirely in their hands by March 
ministers, commanders, and so on. 19-21. In order to cut off communications of 

At Yung-an the Taipings were besieged by the the government troops they also took Chinkiang 
government forces from the winter of 1851 to (March 30) and Yangchow (April 1). About 
April 6, 1852 when they escaped the siege. Ac- ten days after the fall of Nanking imperial troops 
cording to Ching official accounts, there was a under Hsiang Jung [q. v,] reached that city, 
rebel leader named Hung Ta-chMan This large force, quartered in the East Suburb 

a co-sovereign with the Celestial King with the and known as the Great Camp of Kiangnan 
title Then Te Wang who was captured (see under Hsiang Jung), harassed the Taipings 

at this time and was later executed in Peking in their capital from 1853 until 1860, with a 
(1852, age 30 ^m). The Taipings fied from short set-back in 1856-58 (see under Hsiang 
Yung-an to Kuei-lin, capital of Kwangsi, which Jung). Another detachment of imperial cavalry 
they attacked in vain for thirty-one days (April and infantry from North China, quartered on 
18-May 19, 1852). Finally they abandoned the outskirts of Yangchow, was known as the 
Kuei-lin and proceeded northward to Hsing-an Great Camp of Kiangpei (see under Te-hsing-a). 
(May 22) and thence to ChMan-chou (June 3) This force combatted the Taipings round Yang- 
where they intended to go northward by boats chow in the years 1853-58. After establishing 
along the Hsiang River to Hunan. But their Nanking as his Celestial Capital, known as 
progress was hindered by an engagement with Tfien-ching 3^!^, Hung Hsiu-chMan dispatched 
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one expedition to North China (see under Lin 
F^ng-hsiang) and sent another westward to re- 
take Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hupeh and Hunan, 
Though the northern expedition forced its way 
from Kiangsu through Anhwei, Honan, Shansi 
and Chihli, and even to within twenty miles of 
Tientsin, it w^as finally suppressed (1855) by 
Seng-ko-lin-chfin [g. v,]. The western campaign 
also met a stubborn rival in Tseng Kuo-fan 
[q, v,]j who eventually suppressed the Taiping 
Rebellion. 

Tseng Kuo-fan was orderea, at the end of 
1852, to organize the Hunan Army, On Febru- 
ary 25, 1854 he mobilized his newly organized 
force and pushed the Taipings from Hunan to 
Hupeh, and in October 1854 from the latter 
province to Kiukiang in Kiangsi. But in 1855 
the rebels reasserted their power. Taking Wu- 
chang for the third time, on April 3, 1855, they 
overran Hupeh and Kiangsi. In 1856, however, 
fortune favored Tseng who recovered Wuchang 
on December 19, and again forced the Taipings 
back to Kiukiang. Nevertheless the imperialist 
forces under Hsiang Jung were crushingly de- 
feated near Nanking on August 9 — a turn of 
events of great significance to the Taipings. 
Their victory was followed, however, by a series 
of murders among themselves. The generalis- 
simo, Yang Hsiu-ch^ing, was particularly proud 
of his accomplisliments, and attempted to usurp 
the position of Hung Hsiu-ch^iian (see under 
Yang Hsiu-chfing) . Hung ordered the Northern 
King, Wei Ch^ang-hui, and the Assistant King, 
Shih Ta-k'ai, to assassinate Yang (September 
3, 1856). But Wei went beyond his orders, 
and not only killed Yang but mercilessly slaugh- 
tered thousands of Yang^s relatives and ad- 
herents. He then in turn became haughty and 
arrogant and tried to murder Shih Ta-k^ai, and 
even dared to kill the Celestial King^s own body- 
guards. Before long he himself was murdered 
by Hung. Apprehensive of further murders, 
Hung relieved Shih Ta-k‘ai of his military power 
and put it in the hands of his near relatives. 
Shih left the court with an enormous number of 
followers and set out on his own account, roving 
through Anhwei, Kiangsi, Chekiang, Fukien, 
Kwangtung, Hunan, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Yun- 
nan and finally Szechwan where he'was captured 
and executed (1863). These dissentions natu- 
rally weakened the Taiping resistance. 

After the death of Yang, Hung Hsiu-ch'iian 
placed his own relatives in positions of impor- 
tance in the government. Affairs of state were 
taken over by his elder brothers, Hung Jen-fa 
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(Prince An d. Aug. 5, 1864), and 
Hung 'J6n-ta (Prince Fu 'd. 

Aug. 3,, 1864),; by, , his .cousin, Hung Jdn-ch^iig 

(Prince Hsii d. Nov., 23, ,1864), a,nd 

by Hung J^n-kan,, Prince Kan or Kan Wang, ,' .the 
^'Shield ' King” of Western accounts. These 
were known as. the four Hung princes who, 
though incompetent, were nevertheless po-werful. 
In military matters Hung Hsiu-ch^tan had to 
rely on the talented Li Hsiu-ch^^ng and' Ch^dii 
Yu-ch^^ng [qq. 2 ?.]. Hung himself is said to have 
led a carefree^ existence in the seclusion of his 
palace attended by numerous concubines. 

Owing to the strife in their own ranks, the' 
Taipings could not press '■ the ■ advantages that^ 
accrued to them with the defeat of Hsiang Jung 
(1856). Instead, they lost Kua-chou and Chin- 
kiang in northern Kiangsu — both on the same 
day (December 27, 1857). In the spring of 
1858 the reorganized imperialists of the Great 
Camp of Kiangnan, commanded by Chang Kuo- 
iiang (see under Hsiang Jung), again attacked 
Nanking. On May 10 Tseng Kuo-fan^s forces 
recovered Kiukiang. Hung, now frightened, 
urgently summoned (1858) his generals to relieve 
Nanking, but for a year none came, as they were 
engaged in serious fighting elsewhere. In order 
to retain the loyalty of important generals, he 
created (1859) hundreds of new wang, the two 
most important being Ch^en Yu-ch^eng who was 
made Ying Wang, or Brave Prince, and Li 
Hsiu-chAng who was made Chung Wang, Loyal 
Prince. Before long Li was made commander- 
in-chief, a move believed by some to have pro- 
tracted the Rebellion. Under Li Hsiu-ch‘eng's 
command the Taipings conclusively defeated the 
imperialists near Nanking on May 5, 18f^ and 
harried Tseng Kuo-fan at Ch‘i-men 1860-61. 
They conquered Soochow (June 2, 1860), Ningpo 
(December 9, 1861) and the greater part of 
Kiangsu and Chekiang by the spring of 1862. 
Meanwhile they repeatedly attacked Shanghai 
in 1860 and 1862 (see under Li Hsiu-ch'emg). 

The Taiping Rebellion finally failed owing to 
the united opposition of the privileged classes 
who were Confucianists, and owing to the help 
offered the imperial forces by Western powders. 
Moreover, the insurgents were themselves weak- 
ened by internal dissention and by lack of com- 
petent leaders. At first, Westerners displayed a 
measure of S 3 nBpathy for the rebels; then for a 
time they were neutral, but finally, in order to 
maintain their commercial interests and to safe- 
guard the privileges gained from the Manchu 
government in the treaties of 1860 (see under 
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I-hsin), they actually . sided, .with ...the latter. Li 
Hsiu-ch^eng-’s attack on .Shanghai was frustrated 
chiefly, by 'Western; troops. The'.Taiping rule 
in Chekiang was eventually stamped out by Tso 
Tsung-t'ang [q. t».], and in Kiangsu by Li Hung- 
ehang [g. t'.]. The territory west of Nanking 
was taken by Tseng Kuo-fan who took Anking 
on September o, 1861 and caused the death of 
the valiant Taiping general, Ch'^n Yti-ch^eng, in 
May 1862— "this last a heavy loss to the insur- 
gents. The second siege of Nanking was begun 
by Ts4ng Kuo-ch'tian v.] on May 31, 1862 and 
terminated successfully on July 19, 1864. 

In the meantime Hung Hsiu-ch'iian placed 
his trust in what he believed to be divine guid- 
ance. When Li Hsiu-ch^eng urged him to re- 
treat from Nanking to Kiangsi and Hupeh he 
declined on the ground that it was Heaven^s 
will for him to remain at his capital. When he 
was advised to laj in supplies for a long siege 
he likewise refused on the ground that God ’would 
certainly provide. When there was nothing to 
eat in the besieged city he commanded everyone 
to take “sweet dew^^ — which meant grass. Then 
he distributed his pearls to his soldiers in order 
to hearten them, but the soldiers wept, for they 
could not exchange pearls for food. Finally 
Hung Hsiu-ch‘uan himself, assailed by vexation 
and illness and fearful of defeat, committed 
suicide by taking poison on June 1 {some ac- 
counts say 2, 3, 30), 1864, not long before the fall 
of the city. He was succeeded by his son, 
Hung Fu ^11 (or childhood name 

* and later called ^ov. 1849 -1864, 

Nov. 18), with Hung Jen-kan as regent. The 
young king, assisted in part by Li Hsiu-ch'6ng, 
finally escaped to Kiangsi where he was arrested 
and executed at Nanchang (see under Hung 
Jen-kan). Meanwhile Hung Hsiu-ch^uan's 
corpse, wrapped in yellow satin embroidered 
with dragons, was found (July 30, 1864) in a 
sewer under his palace. He is described as 
rather tali with oval face and fair complexion, 
high nose, small round ears, and large, bright 
eyes. He had a clear and sonorous voice. His 
corpse was seen by Tseng Kuo-fan who said that 
he was partially bald, and that he had a sparse 
gray beard. Though thousands upon thousands 
of rebels were mercilessly slaughtered by Ts^ng^s 
troops over a period of three days and nights, 
not one surrendered to the government. The 
remnants who fled concentrated in Kwangtung 
and were not annihilated until early in 1866 (see 
under Hung Jen-kan). Thus the Taiping Re- 
bellion w’hich lasted fifteen years and ravaged 
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seventeen provinces was finally ended. The 
great, jade sea! of the Celestial King is now 
preserved in the Palace Museum, Peking. 

Despite Ms incessant wars, Hung Hsiu-cliMan, 
aided by Yang Hsiu-chfing, ' Hung J^n-kan and 
■others, inaugurated many reforms, ' inspired 
mostly by ancient Chinese ideals, and by what 
they regarded as Christian precepts.. ■ A ■ new 
lunar calendar, a compromise between Eastern 
and Western ideas, was put into use in 1852, 
The year had 366 days and 12 months, the odd 
months containing 31 days and the even 30 
days. All lucky or unlucky days of the old 
Chinese calendars were discarded, and a Western 
Sunday was introduced. The governmental 
system had all the characteristics of a theocracy, 
the Celestial King being both the spiritual and 
temporal ruler. The five kings were both civil 
and military chiefs who acted in council with 
their leader. Six Boards were established, in- 
cluding one for foreign affairs. The kings (wang) 
were divided into four classes and below them 
were marquesses (^), state ministers (:S4@), 
supervisors (^S^)? commanders , gen- 

erals ({flPlp!), and so on. Officials were selected 
by a civil service examination in which religious 
subjects had a place. The organization of the 
army was very elaborate, and the rules governing 
the soldiers in camp or on the march were very 
strict. Families were graded in a co-ordinated 
system w’^hich took into account the exigencies 
both of peace and war. Strict rules for the 
allotment or cultivation of land were also laid 
down. Women were allowed positions in the 
army and in the administrative system, though 
the sexes were rigidly segregated. Women were 
under the command of the Celestial King’s 
sister, Hung Hslian-chiao wife of the 

King of the West, Hsiao Ch^ao-tuei. When 
Hsiao died in the attack on Changsha (1852) his 
wife is said to have assumed the command of his 
troops. After the seizure of Nanking (1853) we 
have only meager accounts of the activities of 
women soldiers, but there was (in Nanking) a 
great camp of women {■km or ) composed 
chiefly of those whose husbands had died or were 
absent, or those who were young or unmarried. 
This camp, probably organized for their protec- 
tion, was strictly governed by Hung Hsiian-chiao 
and rigidly protected from outside interference. 
When Nanking was short of food the camp was 
disbanded and the 'women were compelled to 
•leave the city. Marriage in the Taiping regime 
was compulsory for all classes of women. Mo- 
nogamy was the rule for the common people; but 
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the leaders, like Hung Hsm-ch'Uan and Yang 
Hsiu-chlng and others, were said to have had 
many wives or concubines. Prostitution, foot- 
binding and the sale of slaves Were prohibited, 
as were opium smoking, adultery, witchcraft, 
gambling and the use of tobacco and wine. 

According to a general list of Taiping official 
publications approved by imperial order 

iS53) there wwe twenty-nine 
titles published in Nanking. In addition to this 
list three more works have come to light in 
recent years, issued in the late period of the 
Taiping regime. Many specimens of these are 
in the Library of Congress. About half of them 
are pamphlets liberally interspersed with religi- 
ous sentiments, hymns, poems, essays, etc., 
while the other half are edicts or governmental 
documents. The most interesting, from a re- 
ligious point of view, are the San4zii 

eking, or Trimetrical Classic (1853), and the 
Yu-hsueh shik, or Ode for Youth (1852), 
written in imitation of old Chinese primers, but 
designed to inculcate the essentials of supposedly 
Christian doctrine. Another, entitled 
THen4Hao sh% or ‘‘Book of Heavenly Precepts’^ 
(1852), gives the Taiping Ten Commandments; 
and the T'ien-fu shih (1857) contains 

500 hymns. Of the political books, the 
mwm THen-ming ckao-chih shu (1852), gives 
important decrees and orders of the Taiping 
campaign from Kwangsi to Changsha; the it 
T'ai-pH7ig chun-mu (1852) and the 
Hsing<hun tsung-yao (1855) deal 
with military organization and tactics; the 

T^ai-pHng U-ckih (1852) with ceremonial 
regulations; and tlie Tien- 

ckao tHen-mu chih4u (1853) concerns the land 
and the administrative system — a kind of con- 
stitution of the Heavenly Kingdom of Peace. 
Though Hung Hsiu-ch‘uan is said to have been 
in youth a prolific writer on religious subjects, 
it is difficult to affirm with certainty which of 
these publications were written by him or, if so, 
how much they were revised. Some of the 
poems and essays attributed to him appear in 
the following works: Tai- 

ling Tien-kuo shih-wen ch‘ao (1930); Tai-pHng 
Tien-kuo chao-yii (^|i) (1935), and Tai-pHng 
Tien-kuo tsa-chi (^fB) (1935). Some of 
Hung’s writings in th" last-mentioned work have 
been translated into English in the Tien Eda 
Monthly (voL I, no. 4, November 1935). Many^ 
Taiping documents were translated by Walter 
Henry Medhurst (see under Wang T‘ao) under 


' the title '“Pamphlets ' issued', by ' the; .Chinese,' 
■ Insurgents at Nanking..,,/’ (Shanghai, 1853).. . 


[1/481 /la; Li Hsiu-ch‘^ng ,[g. e?.], Li Hsiu-c¥.$ng 
Kung-chuang; T^ai-pHng THen-jih in 

I-ching no. 13, ' 14, 16 (1936);, Theodo,re 

Jl&mherg, The Vision of H'ungSiu-Tshuen and 
Origin of the Kwang-si Imurreciion, lithophoto- 
graphed edition with a Chinese translation by 
Chien Yu-w§n under .the title ' 

T‘ai-pHng THen-km chH4 chi (1935) ; 
Ch'eng Y^n-sh^ng T^ai-pHng THen-km 

shih-liao ti-i ehi (1926) ; Liu Fu 

§8'®! T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo yu~ch‘u w&n-chien 
) (1926) ; T‘ai-pHng THen-km ' WinshM 
(1933); Hsiao I-shan ill, T’ai-pHng 
THen-kuo ts‘ung-sh%i (1936); Ling Shan-chfing 
L^ai-pHrig Tien-huo yeh-shih 
(1923); Chung-km chin-pai-nien shih tzU4iao, first 
collection 1931, second collection 1933 (see under 
Li Hsiu-ch‘6ng) ; Chien Yu-w^m, 

in I-chifig, no. 2 

(1936); Chang Tg-chien 

Tsei-ckHng hui-tsuan (1865); Chiao-pHng YHek-fei 
fang-lueh (see under I-hsin); PHng-ting Yaeh-fei 
chi-lueh (see under Kuan-w^n) ; Hsiang-chun chih 
and Hsiang-chun chi (for both see bibliography 
under Ts^ng Kuo-fan) ; Charles MacFarlane, The 
Chinese Revolution (London, 1853) ; J. M. Gallery 
and M. Yiian, History of the Insurrection in China^ 
translated from the French by John Oxenford 
(London, 1853); J. Milton Mackie, Life of Tai- 
ping-wang (New York, 1857); Lin-le [A. F. Lind- 
ley], Ti-ping Tien-kwoh (London, 1866), with 
translations of some Taiping documents; Chinese 
translation of above, entitled T^ai-pHng THen-kuo 
wai-chi ()?J.i®) (1915); Robert J. Forrest, “The 
Christianity of Hung Tsiu-Tsuen^^ in the Journal 
of the North China Branch of the Rgyal Asiatic 
Society, no. IV (1867); William J, Hail, Tshig 
Kuo-fan and the Taiping Rebellion (New Haven, 
1927); G. E. Taylor, “The Taiping Rebellion, its 
Economic Background and Social Theory”, in 
Chinese Social and Political Science Review, voL 
XVI, no. 4 (1933) ; Nohara Shiro 

in Sekairekishitaihei, 

voL 9 (1934); Toriyama Kiichi 

in Toho 

bunka-shi soko (1935) ; Hsieh Hsing-yao 
Tai-pHng T^ien-huo shih-shih lun-ts^ung 

) (1935) ; J. S. M. Ward and W. G. Stirling, 
The Hung Society or The Society of Heaven and 
Earth (London, 1925-26); Hsiao I-shan m-m, 
Chin-tai pi-mi sht-hui 
shih-liao (1935); Kuo l”ing-i 
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T'ai-^pHng THm-km U-fa ¥ao4m§ 
(1937), pp. 75-7.] 

.T|]NG Ssil-Yu. 

HIJN0 Jen-kan (known in Western 

sources : as ^Hung-Jin^V original ming H. 

WW), Feb. 18 or 20, 1822-1864, Noy, 23, a 
natiYe of\ Hua-hsien, Kwangtung, was prime 
minister and regent of the Taiping Kingdom. 
He was a relative of the Taiping leader, Hung 
Hsiu-ch^iian [g. v]. From youth on he took an 
interest in history and astronomy but failed in 
the official examinations. In 1843 he professed 
conversion to Christianity and was baptized by 
Hung Hsiu-ch^lian. At this time he was teaching 
in a village school and continued to teach until 
1846, In the following year he went with Hung 
Hsiu-chffian to Canton to study Christian doctrine 
with the American missionary, Reverend Issa- 
char J, Roberts (see under Hung Hsiu-ch^iian). 
Engaged thus about a month, he returned to his 
native district where he taught school and 
studied medicine. 

In July 1850 the Taiping Rebellion broke out 
in Kwangsi. Hung Hsiu-ch^uan sent word to 
Hung ■ J^n-kan and some fifty other relatives 
inviting them to join the revolt. As they ap- 
proached the abode of the God Worshippers (see 
under Hung Hsiu-ch^tian) they heard that the 
latter had broken camp and had marched else- 
where and that government officials were seizing 
and executing all persons connected with the 
movement. After several futile attempts to 
reach the insurgents Hung Jen-kan returned to 
Kwangtung where it was already known to the 
magistrates that Hung Hsiu-ch^lian and Feng 
Ytin-shan (see under Hung) had begun an in- 
surrection in Kwangsi. The police had visited 
Hung Hsiu-ch'tian^s birthplace in Hua-hsien, 
seized his relatives and neighbors, and demolished 
his ancestral tomb. Hung Jen-kan, no longer 
safe at his home, sojourned with friends in a 
neighboring district and twice more attempted to 
penetrate to Kwangsi, but both times w^as foiled 
by the vigilance of government officials. At 
last (1852) he became involved in a small local 
riot and was taken prisoner. Through the 
negligence of his captors he managed to escape 
and filed to Hongkong in April 1852. 

In Hongkong Hung Jen-kan was introduced 
to the Reverend Theodore Hamberg (^lll^, 
1819-1854) with whom he studied Christian doc- 
trine. Hamberg 'was astonished to hear Plunges 
animated narrative about the early life of Hung 
Hsiu-chffian and other Taiping chiefs. After 
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giving his oral account, Hung was asked to put 
the facts on paper, and this became the basic 
information in Hamberg's book, The Vision of 
HungSiU'^Tshuen and Origin , of ■ the ' . Kwang-si 
ImurrecHon (Hongkong 1864), In order not to 
disclose Ms identity, Hung J^ii-kan^s name is given 
in this book as “Hung-Jin^^ After a short stay 
at Hongkong Hung obtained an 'appointment as 
teacher in a, vlEage school in the district of Tung- 
kuan, Kwangtung. In ■ Hovember 1853 he 
again visited Hamberg and at this time he was 
baptized. 

Early in 1854, on his way from Hongkong to 
Nanking, Hung J^n-kan disembarked at 
Shanghai where he found the city largely in the 
hands of local rebels known as the Small Sword 
Society (see under Chi-^r-hang-a). Unacknowl- 
edged by the Small Sword Society as the relative 
of the Celestial. King, Hung Jen-kan,. for lack of 
funds, was forced to return to Hongkong In 
the meantime Hamberg .had died, . Hung, was 
received by some members of the London Mis- 
sionary Society and was employed by them in 
the years 1855-58 as a catechist and preacher. 
At the same time he spent his leisure pursuing the 
study of astronomy. His literary attainments 
and his personality were highly commended by 
the members of the mission and by the Chinese 
Christians connected with it. In June 1858, 
again with the financial support of his Western 
friends, Hung, disguised as an itinerant phy- 
sician, tried to go to Nanking, After a difficult 
journey he succeeded in reaching Nanking on 
April 15, 1859. 

In Nanking Hung Jen-kan was 'warmly wel- 
comed, and placed in a high position by the 
Celestial King whose chief aids, the five kings, 
owing to internal dissention (1856), either had 
been killed or w^e out of favor (see under Hung 
Hsiu-ch^uan). Subsequently Hung Hsiu-ch'uan 
relied on none but his own close relatives to look 
after state affairs. But as none of these rela- 
tives were competent, he depended much upon 
Ms gifted relative, Hung Jen-kan, Soon after 
the latter reached Nanking he was made Kan 
Wang (^i, Shield King) and generalissimo, 
and before long was appointed prime minister. 

As prime minister of the Taiping administra- 
tion Hung Jen-kan was criticized by his political 
opponent, Li Hsiu-ch^6ng [q, as incompetent 
to make any valuable contributions to the Tai- 
ping state. When the Shield King gave an 
audience to Jung Hung [g. ??.] on November 19, 
1859, Jung made several proposals about creat- 
ing a modern army and navy and establishing 
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banks, an educational system, etc., but Hung on July 19, 1864 the young king fled to the man- 
Jen-kan made no efforts to promote such re- sion of Li Hsiu-ch'dng who finally succeeded in 
forms. Except for his routine duties, his chief escorting Mm and several hundred followers 
contribution to the Celestial King was to advise through a break in the city wall; Li gave his 
him in the appointment of princes ivoang)^ in own war horse to the young king, but himself 
the hope of retaining thus the loyalty of the failed to escape (see under Li Hsiu-ch^^ng). The 
officials to the Taiping cause. It is said that young king was protected by Prince Chao 
more than 2,700 princes were created after Hung whose name was Huang Wen-ying (d. 

Jen-kan came to power, though we now know Nov. 23, 1864). Followed by several hundred 
the names of but seventy-five of them. Many adherents, he fied to Kuang-t^, Anhwei, from 
of these new princes, as Li Hsiu-ch'^ng pointed where the party was forced by Liu Ming-cliMan 
out, had little or no qualifications to warrant [g. t?.] to flee to Hu*ehou, Chekiang. In Hu- 
their titles. For this reason, also, many generals chou they met Hung J6n-kan who, in the hope of 
were reluctant to fight for them. At the same summoning relief, had left Nanking before the 
time Hung presided over the official examinations city fell From Hu-chou they went to Hul-ehou, 
and revised (1859) the Taiping calendar (see Anhwei; to K^ai-hua, Chekiang; and to Yti-shan, 
under Hung Hsiu-ch*uan) into a year of 366 Kuang-ch‘ang, and finally to Shih-ch‘e 2 ig, in 
days, which necessitated months of 28 days every Kiangsi. In Shih-ch^5ng their numbers were 
fortieth year. greatly reduced by the Hunan Army under Hsi 

From 1861 to the first half of 1862 Hung Jen- Pao-tfien (T. 1829-1889), a 

kan was concurrently Minister of Foreign Affairs native of Tung-an, Hunan. Hung Jen-kan and 
of the Taiping government. During that time many other rebel chiefs were apprehended in 
he was helped by his former teacher, I. J, Shih-cM^ng on October 9, 1864. The young 
Roberts, who had been invited to Nanking king, having taken refuge alone on a mountain, 
(October 1860), and then worked as Hung J4n- was captured a few days later. After a legal 
kail's interpreter in diplomatic affairs. Roberts inquiry he was executed by order of the court 
lived in Hung's yamen and ^vas treated with (November 18, 1864). Five days later (Novem- 
marked consideration. But on January 13, 1862 her 23) Hung Jen-kan, Huang W4n-ying, and 
Hung himself murdered one of Roberts’ servants others were put to death, 
in his master’s presence. Offended and dis- The Taiping remnants, having wandered over 
gusted with the whole regime, Roberts left Fukien for several months under the command 
Nanking on January 20th. The principal link of Prince Shih (i.e. Li Shih-hsien, see under Li 
of Western Protestant missions with the Taiping Hsiu-ch'eng), Prince K‘ang (i*e. Wang 

movement was then broken. Hung Jen-kan’s Hai-yang SE##, d. Jan. 29, 1866), and Prince 
foreign diplomacy was also a complete failure. Hsieh (i.e. T'an Tfi->man d. Feb. 

He did not gain the confidence of Westerners 1866), gathered together in great numbers from 
who, consequently, helped the Chfing forces to Fukien, Kiangsi, Chekiang and other places at 
repulse the Taiping attack on Shanghai and also Chia-ying-chou, Kwangtung. They took the 
assisted them in taking many cities and towns in city of Chia-ying on December 8, 1865 and gov- 
Kiangsu. This fact, as Hung Jen-kan admitted, eminent troops, under the command of Tso 
was one of the chief factors leading to the col- Tsung-Pang, Pao Ch'ao [gg. e>.] and others were 
lapse of the Taiping regime. sent from Kiangsi, Chekiang, Fukien, Hunan and 

In 1863 Hung J5n-kan was ordered by special Kwangtung to lay siege. The Taipings were 
mandate to look after the Celestial King’s son, forced to evacuate Chia-ying on February 7, 
Hung Fu (see under Hung Hsiu-chMan), who in 1866. A few days later their remnants were 
his childhood had been taught to read the Bible, annihilated or absorbed by overwhelming gov- 
bfft by the time he was nine years old had four ernment forces who both ambushed and pursued 
wives. Hung Jen-kan was much distressed at them. Thus ended the Taiping Rebellion, 
the responsibility thus thrust upon him, for Hung Jen-kan was the chief compiler of three 
Nanking was then in a precarious position, hav- books: hsin-fien (1859), 

ing been under siege since May 1862. Four days dealing with Hung’s administrative ideas; ^ 
before Hung Hsiu-chMan committed suicide ^±mmm Ch‘in4ing skih-chieh t‘iao-li (1861), 
(June 1864) Hung Fu was made his successor dealing with the civil-seiwice examinations of the 
and Hung J6n-kan was appointed regent. When Taiping state; and Ying-chieh kuei- 

Nanking was taken by Tstog Kuo-ch'Uan [g. ».] chen (1861) which takes the form of a dialogue 
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between a deserter from the Manchu camp and 
Hung J^n-kan who reveals the political, religious 
and social life, of the Taipings., In addition some 
of Hung's poems, hymns and specimens of his 
calligraphy—in particular his writing of the big 
character: F% M for Happiness — are collected 
in the work, T^ai-pHng THen-huo Ua-chi (see 
under Hung Hsiu-ch^tian). 


il/426/4a, 481/la; 5/SS /la il-ching no. 2, 

p. 67, no. 9, p. 440 and no, 22, p. 1248; Hamberg, 
Theodore, The Vision of Hung-Siu-Tshuen and 
Origin .of the Kwang-‘si Insurrection (Hongkong, 
1854); Brine, Commander Lindesay, The Taiping 
Rebellion in Chinas pp, 236“42, 287-99 (London 
1862) ; Lin-Le [A. F- Lindiey ], Ti-Fing Tien-Kwohj 
voi, I, pp. 222-27 (London 1866) ; T^ai^pHng THen>- 
kuo chao-yu; Hsiao Lshan, THen^^kuo 

ts^ufig^shu; Tso Shun-sh§ng, Chung-kuo chin-pat 
nien-shih tzU-liao, first collection and second col- 
lection (see under Li Hsiu-ch^^ng); Ling Shan- 
ch^ing, T^ai-pHng THen-kuo yeh-shih (for Chinese 
characters and dates of these publications see 
bibliography under Hung Hsiu-ch^iian) ; I-hsin 
i?.], Chim-p^ing Yiieh-fei fang-liieh^ chuan 394- 
97; Pao Ch'ao [g. t?.] Pao-kung nien-p^u,] 

TIjng Sst!-Ytj. : 

HUFfG-kuang. Reign-title of Chii Yu-sung 

[g. i'.]. 

HUNG-li (H. I^F 

+^^A),Sept. 25, 1711-1799, Feb. 7, 

was the fourth emperor of the Ghhng dynasty, 
who ruled under the reign-title Ch^ien-lung 
^ (1736-1796). As the fourth son of Emperor 
Shih-tsung (see under Yin-ch6n), Hung-li was 
born in the palace known as Yung Ch^in-wang 
fu when his father was a prince. This 

palace has been used since 1722 as the lamasery 
called Yung-ho kung His mother, 

Empress Hsiao-sheng (Jan. 1, 

1693-1777), was a great-granddaughter of Eidu 
[^. «;.] of the Niuhuru clan. As a child Hung-li 
is said to have won the good will of his grand- 
father, Emperor Sh^ng-tsu (see under Hsiian- 
yeh), who appointed the eminent scholar, Fu- 
min (T. f|j^, posthumous name itSS, 

1673-1756), as his tutor in language and litera- 
ture. According to one anecdote, Hung-li went, 
at the age of twelve (sm), with his grandfather on 
a hunting trip, and when attacked by a bear 
calmly sat his pony until the beast was killed. 
In this and other ways Emperor Sh^ng-tsu is 
reported to have been impressed by his grandson, 
and to have left the throne to Yin-ch^n in order 
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that Hung-li might succeed to it. In any event, 
soon after Yin-ehen became emperor he made a 
secret .will naming Hung-It as his successor. In 
the meantime Hung-li was tutored in national 
affairs and in 1733 was made a. prince of the first 
degree with the. designation Pao On 

October 7, 1735, the day before Yin-chen died, 
Hung-li was declared the heir-apparent. He was' 
enthroned on October 18 when he was twenty-, 
five sui and began his long and illustrious reign 
of more than sixty years. 

Politically the reign of Hung-li may be divided 
into three periods, according to his choice of 
ministers. In the early years he was assisted 
by several experienced statesmen, notably 0-^r- 
t'ai and Chang Tfing-yti [qq. t;.]. It was a period 
of peace and prosperity in which the gains made 
by his father toward centralization of power in 
the throne were consumated, and the princes of 
the imperial clan remained docile and submissive 
(see under Yin-ch6n). After the death of O-er- 
t‘ai (1745) and the retirement of Chang Tlng- 
yii (1749), Hung-li was left with a free hand. 
During the ensuing thirty years (1750-80), his 
chief ministers were his brother-in-law, Fu-heng, 
and later, Yu Min-chung [qq, v.]. It seems that 
Fu-h6ng rarely disagreed with the emperor and 
that Yii never dared to do so. The ministem 
were chiefiy occupied in writing eulogies or in 
compiling official publications. The Court be- 
gan the luxurious trend which soon spread 
throughout the empire. Hung-li was unfortu- 
nate in the choice of Ms last cMef minister, Ho- 
shen [g. v,] who, though intelligent, was unscru- 
pulous. As Hung-li grew older Ho-sh^n used 
his vast power for personal gain. Corruption, 
which usually accompanies a luxurious Court, 
went to extremes; and though after the death of 
Hung-li the power of Ho-shen came to an end, 
the foundations of government were permanently 
undermined, and Hung-li's successors were un- 
able to repair them. 

In his miiitarj^ ventures Hung-li was very suc- 
cessful. He loved the show of force and always 
tried to keep up the military spirit of his people. 
By 1792, in an essay entitled Shihr 

ch/uan chi — ^^vhence his hem, Shih-chffian lao-jen 
(^A ) — he could enumerate ten great victories 
of his reign. He boasted of conquering the 
Sungars in two campaigns (1755, 1756-57, see 
under Amursana); of pacifying the Moham- 
medans of Turkestan (1758-59, see under Chao- 
hui); of annihilating the Chin-chMan rebels in 
two wars (1747-49, see under Fu-heng; 1771-76, 
see under A-kuei); of putting down a rebellion 
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in Taiwan (ITST-SS, see under Fu-k'ang-an) ; of hui). Though he himself painted with indiffer- 
subjugating the Burmese (1766^70, see under ent success, he w^as a confident critic and accu« 
Fu»heng); of bringing under his suzerainty the mulated an enormous collection of masterpieces 
Annamese (1788-89, see under Sun Shih-i); and both in painting and calligraphy (see under 
of twice conquering the Gurkas (1790-92, see Chang Chao). In his own calligrapliy he iini" 
under Fu-k^ang-an). Several of these campaigns tated successfully the style of Tung Chi-ch^ang 
can hardly be called victories in any far-reaching [q. He was also interested in music and the 
sense; the only victories of great import were the drama. Owing to his encouragement, porcelain 
conquests of Ili and Turkestan which resulted in and cloisonn6 wares made advances, particularly 
an increase of about six million square miles to in decorative design. Workmanship in jade and 
the empire and the elimination of possible in- ivory also improved. European mechanics were 
vasion by the Mongols and Turks — a menace employed to assemble and repair the clocks and 
that had existed from ancient times. Partly other machines brought to him as gifts from 
in consequence of these victories, the Torguts in Europe. Several Jesuit missionaries served as 
Russia (see under TuiiSen) were able to migrate architects in constructing the buildings and land- 
back to the depopulated Ili region (1771-72). scape garden in Italian style which formed a part 
The conquest of Hi and Turkestan cost about of the Old Summer Palace, Yfian-ming Yuan 
twenty-tlrree million taels and the conquest of HI 19®. This palace was originally a country 
the Chin-ch^uan tribes about three times that villa given to Yin-ch^n by his father, and there 
amount. The other wars also made heavy drains (after about 1725) Yin-ch5n resided several 
on the treasury. Moreover on special occasions months each year. During his reign Hung-li 
taxes were not exacted from famine-stricken made the villa one of his tliree main residences — 
regions and from other areas of the country, the other two being in Peking and JehoL Gradu- 
These losses in revenue, coupled with the ex- ally his yearly sojourn at the Yuan-ming Yuan 
pense of six tours to the Yangtze valley (1751, grew longer, and he made it a unique garden 
1757, 1762, 1765, 1780, 1784) are estimated at supplied with many treasures. He selected 
two hundred million taels. Despite these drains forty scenic spots to be painted by Sun Hu 
the national treasury was far from being ex- and Sh^n Yfian . These paintings, 

hausted. At the beginning of his reign, the each with a poem composed by the emperor, were 
treasury reported a surplus of twenty-four million reproduced in 1745 under the title, Yuan^miTig 
taels, but in 1786 the surplus was tlixee times that Yuanssi^shihcMng shihping t^u 
amount. This apparent prosperity is in part 2 chUan, In or about 1747 a fountain in the 
attributable to the efficient readjustment of Western style was constructed by Michel Benoist 
national finances by Yin-chen and in part to an (T, 1715-1774) and it thereafter 

enormous increase in population and in arable became the nucleus of a group of buildings in 
land. Simultaneously, however, the cost of gov- the Italian style designed by Castigiione. These 
ernment increased, as did also the corruption buildings w’ere destroyed when the Yuan-ming 
among high officials (see under Ho-sh6n). In Yuan and other gardens in the neighborhood 
1782, Hung-Ii ordered an increase of sixty thou- were pillaged and burnt by the allied British 
sand men in the regular army, which meant an and French troops in 1860. 
annual additional expense of three million taels. Throughout his life Hung-li was interested in 
Owing to expenditures of this kind, and to others literary pursuits. Before he ascended the 
incurred in the suppression of various rebellious throne, he had made notes on his studies which 
sects in the succeeding Chia-ch'ing period (1796- were printed in 1736 under the title, H 
1821), the reserve funds became so depleted and Jih^ckih hui-^Bhuo, 4 chuan; and had produced a 
the annual revenues so diminished that the collection of prose and verse, entitled 
government was financially unable to withstand H Lo-shan fang dfuanr^chi^ 40 chiXan^ which was 
later foreign encroachments (see under Min- printed in 1737 — a definitive edition appearing 

in 1758 in 30 chiian, under the title of Lo-skan 
Hung-li, like his grandfather, patronized not fang cUuan-cU ting-pen His writings 

only the scholars but the artists and literary men in prose, which he composed after he became 
of his day. He supported a number of painters emperor, make a total of 92 chuan and bear the 
at Court and was particularly pleased with the titles, ChHng Kao-t$ung 

art of such European missionaries as Castigiione yu-chih wkh ch'u-chi, 30 chuan, printed in 1763; 
and Jean-Denis Attiret (for both see under Chao- tir (HI) chi 44 chuan, printed in 1785; San (S) 
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ch% 16 chuan^ printed in 1795; and Fit (^) chij, 
,2 chum^ .printed in 1800. His six collections of 
verse, making a total of 454 ehUm^ bear the 
titles, ChHng Km-Uung yil-ehih shih (^) 
cM, 44 cMaw, printed in 1748; 90 chuan, 

printed in. 1761; Ban^chi, 100 cMan, printed in 
1771; B^ (13) cM, 100 chuan^ printed in 1783; 
Wu ($.) cM, 100 cMan, printed ' in 1795; Ftt- 
cM, 20 cMan, printed in 1800. In addition 
there are several small editions of his verse on 
special subjects, among them the BMug-* 

chingfuj. a long poem about Mukden, printed in 
1743. The total number of poems attributed to 
him exceeds 42,000. . If he himself wrote them 
all—as he almost certainly did not — he was by 
far the most prolific poet in Chinese history. 
But he was essentially not a poet, and what he 
wrote is valued chiefly for the light it throws on 
the cultural and historical background of his 
time. 

The scholars whom the emperor patronized 
were kept busy compiling and editing official 
works of which the most outstanding was the 
Imperial Manuscript Library, comprising more 
than 36,000 volumes and known as the Bs^¥u 
c¥uan-shu (see under Chi Yiin). About eight 
titles in this work were compiled or edited under 
his special direction and these are both well 
done and informative. But it can scarcely be 
maintained that in ordering the compilation or 
the revision of certain works he was motivated 
solely by a desire to promote sound historical 
scholarship. He had a strong desire to expunge 
from them all slanderous references to the Man- 
chus, and for this purpose alone many vrorks were 
revised. Even early Manchu chronicles, and 
their Chinese versions, were rigorously checked, 
and the Chinese words chosen for transliteration 
of Manchu names were often changed to avoid 
any covert disrespectful meanings At the same 
time, the emperor was very harsh in punishing 
writers who made remarks, however uninten- 
tional, which might be interpreted as prejudicial 
to the Manchus. From 1774 to 1782 hundreds of 
works were ordered to be totally destroyed and 
banned, or were listed as partially or wholly 
objectionable. Because of these restrictions 
doubtless many men of letters refrained from 
writing on political or economic subjects, find- 
ing it safer to devote their time to less dangerous 
pursuits such as the collating of ancient classical 
texts (see under Tai Ch^n). One consequence 
of this was a dearth, for many years, of able 
statesmen in the empire. 

Trade between China and Europe, which since 
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the sixteenth century had been carried on with 
: the Portuguese and the Dutch, increased rapidly 
in the Chfien-lung reign-period: The English, 
through the East India ■ Company, gradually 
became the ' dominant traders at Canton and in 
other ports of South China. They were dissatis- 
fied, however, with the restrictions on trade and 
on the freedom of their nationals in China which 
the Co-hong system and the closing of ail ports 
except Canton entailed (see under Li Shih-yao), 
To eliminate these restrictions and to extend the 
market in China for England's growing indus- 
tries, a British Embassy, under the leadership 
of Earl George Macartney (1737-1806) was sent 
to Peking to present petitions. The envoys 
landed at Taku on August 5, 1793 and were 
later quartered at the Hung-ya Yiian 
a garden south of the Ytian-ming Yuan, They 
then proceeded to the summer palace at Jehol 
and were granted two audiences with Hung-Ii on 
September 14 and 17, the latter date being Hung- 
ii's eighty-third birthday. The Embassy was 
received with courtesy and hospitality, and 
splendid gifts were exchanged. After returning 
to Peking Macartney presented on October 3 
England's petitions regarding trade which, how- 
ever, were either rejected or were only vaguely 
acknowledged. Four days later the Embassy 
left Peking with a reply that promised nothing, 
and with a letter to King George III. Hung-ii, 
however, was not unaware of the political conse- 
quences of the mission, for on October 4, when 
he decided to reject England's requests, he se- 
cretly ordered the governor-general at Canton 
to take certain precautions; and told him that in 
view of England's naval strength and her pre- 
dominant position in trade at Canton, merchants 
of other European countries should be ap- 
proached to prevent them from joining England 
in case that country should create trouble. 

Hung-li's attitude towards the missionaries 
differed little from that of his father or his grand- 
father. Europeans were allowed to live and 
work in Peking, some being employed as as- 
tronomers or artists. In the provinces mis- 
sionary work was not officially tolerated, but was 
not actively hindered except in a few cases when 
some zealous official invoked the law to have 
foreigners expelled. The decline of the Homan 
Catholic Church in China in the Ch^ien-lung 
period must be attributed chiefly to conflicting 
policies in Rome and to the dissolution of the 
Society of Jesus in 1773, 

From the beginning of his reign in 1735 Hung- 
ii wished to emulate, and perhaps to surpass, 


the achievements of his grandfather. We have . of spectacles, and to the, end was able to read 
Ms own word for it that when he ascended- the ■ and write. Two years befora his death he par-' 
throne he prayed to Heaven to grant him a reign ticipated in a hunting expedition, 
of almost equal duration, but not longer than that Hung-li was straightforward, open-minded, 
of his grandfather who ruled for sixty-one years, and abhorred falsehood. AH Ms responsibilities 
Hence after reigning for almost a cycle he publicly as an emperor he took seriously. In his decrees 
announced, on October 15, 1795, his choice of and writings, as edited in his literary collectiGns 
Yung-yen [g. v.] as heir-apparent to occupy the and in the Km-Uung Ch‘un 

throne in the following year. On February 9, Hmng4i sMng-hsiln, 300 chua% printed in 1799, 
1796, on Chinese New Year’s Day, a great one finds Mm reasonable, intelligent, and truth- 
ceremony making this announcement effective, ful, exhibiting strength of character and a keen 
took place. The whole empire then began to sense of responsibility. He insisted that Ms sons 
use the reign-title Chia-cMing; but out of attend regularly the Palace School (see under 
respect to the aged emperor the reign-title Yin-chen), but he did not entrust one of them 
ChHen-iung remained in force within the palace with important duties of state. He was strict 
precincts until his death. After Ms formal also with the eunuchs in the Palace. His last 
abdication Hung-li was referred to as ‘^Super official act was to direct the campaign for sup- 
Emperor”, or T‘ai-shang Huang-ti pression of the White Lily Sect (see under fi- 

but continued to instruct’ (|§^) Yung-yen in M-t^ng-pao) and the last poem he wrote was 
the conduct of national affairs until the end. In one entitled, ^^Waiting for Victory” 
view of the fact that Ho-shen was still retained Wang-chieh), Ho-shen and other courtiers 
as cMef minister, and composed the edicts in humored him with false reports of victories, thus 
the name of the Super Emperor, it is not unfair leading him to believe that Ms last days 'were 
to say that Hung-li actually ruled more than as splendid as the first, though there was already 
sixty-three years — or longer than any Chinese a perceptible decline in the country’s morale and 
monarch in historical times. In the course of in its powers of resistance. He died in his favo- 
his long life he had seen seven generations, from rite apartment, the Yang-hsin Tien 
his grandfather to his great-great-grandson. It where he had spent so many working hours, 
was fitting therefore that after he was seventy He was given the temple name, Kao-tsung ilS^, 
sui he should use the hao Eu-hsi and the posthumous name, ChMn Huang-ti 

Tden-tzfi wMch, interpreted literally, means, . His tomb, named Yu-ling is 

^^An Emperor whose like was seldom seen since situated at Ma-lan-yii northeast of Peking (see 
antiquity”. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Father Benoist, acting as interpreter for In his private life Hung-li was devoted to his 
Joseph Panzi (T. c. 1733~before first wife, Empress Hsiao-hsien (see under 

1812) who made a portrait of Hung-H in 1773, Mishan), whom he married in 1727 while a 
commented on the emperor’s remarkable sitting prince. In 1730 she gave birth to a son named 
posture and on his evident vitality. George L. Yung-lien whom Hung-li secretly desig- 

Staunton (1737-1801) who accompanied the nated as his heir but who died in 1738. This 
Macartney Embassy in 1793 likewise remarked child was posthumously proclaimed heir-appar- 
that the emperor ^Valked firm and erect”, ent and was canonized as Tuan-hui Huang T^ai- 
Chinese accounts corroborate these assertions, tzti The second wife of Hung-li, 

and from them we learn that, except for light nee Ula Nara was formerly a 

refreshments at night, he took only two meals a secondary consort but was elevated to Empress 
day— at eight in the morning and at two in the in 1750. In 1765, when she accompanied Hung- 
aftemoon — each meal lasting about fifteen li on a tour in Shantung, she tonsured her hair 
minutes. He rose at six in the morning and, and became a nun. She was branded as insane, 
after the morning meal, read reports and memo- but it is more likely that she chose this course 
rials which he decided upon in consultation with because of some dispute with the emperor. This 
his ministers. Then he received the newly- episode gave rise to many fanciful rumors, some 
appointed officials to whom he gave instructions, of which place the emperor in a very unfavorable 
In the afternoon he would read, paint, or write light. 

verse. No matter where he stayed — in Peking, Hung-li had seventeen sons and ten daughters. 

Jehol, or the Yiian-ming Yuan or elsewhere^ — Ten of his sons grew to maturity, the most promi- 
this was Ms daily routine. He scorned the use nent being Yung-yen, Yung-ch^eng, Yung-hstian, 
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Yung-hsing, and Yung-lin feg. ».]. Others who whose family he continued to live. He later 

deserve mention axe Yung-huang (see under wrote a short account of this family, entitled 

Tsai-ch‘uan), Yung-ch‘i (see under I-hui), Yung- Wai-chia chi-wH. In 1769 he was 

chang (see under I-ching), and Yung-jung made a licentiate. Failing both in 1770 and in 

(T. g# H. 1744- 1771 to pass the Kiangnan proviiicia! examina- 

1790).' , tion, he went to T'ai-p ^ing, Anhwei, ■ with his 

■ Five of Hnng-li's daughters attained maturity, friend, Huang Ching-j6n 'fo. v,l Chu Ytln [g. r.j 
They were the third, Princess Ho-ching had recently been made commissioner of educa- 

(1731“i792), whose husband was the Mon- tion of Anhwei province, and Hung and Huang 
golian prince, Septen Baljur became members of Chu^s secretarial' staff. It 

It (d. 1775, posthumous name iSt); the fourth, was there that Hung Liang-chi made the ae- 
Prineess Ho-chia (see under Fu-lung-an) ; the quaintance of Shao Chin-han, Wang Nien-sun, 
seventh. Princess Ho-ching (see under Tsereng); Chang Hsiieh-eh'eng [qq. ».] and other promising 
the ninth, Princess Ho-k‘o (see under Chao-hui) ; young scholars of the time. In 1774 he came to 
and the tenth. Princess Ho-hsiao (see under know Sun Hsing-yen [g. ».], and in this year he 
Ho-shen). again failed to qualify for the cftfi-jin. degree. 

Two years later (1776), while assisting Wang 

[l/10-15;Tung-hualu,Ch‘i&n-l\ixig;Ch‘ingHuang- Chieh (see under Chiang Fan), then eommis- 
shih ssU-p'u (see under Fu-Iung-an) ; SsH-k'u; Hu sioner of education in Chekiang, to conduct an 
Ching Kuo-ch^ao yiian-hua examination at Shaohsing, his mother died. 

ChHng-pai lei ck'ao; Apprised of this fact while on his way home, he 

ChHng c¥ao yeh-shih ia-kuan; Backhouse was so overwhelmed with grief that he fell into 
and Bland, Annals and Memoirs of the Coxiri of the river and almost drowned. Early in the 
PeMwgr (1914) ; Kip, W, I., Historical Scenes from summer of 1779 he went to Peking where he 
the Old Jesuit Missions (1875) pp. 131, 146, 150; obtained a position as editor of the books sub- 
Sven Hedin, Jekol (1933); Pritchard, E. H., The mitted from Kiangnan to the SsH-k^u Coinmis- 
Crucial Years of Early Anglo-Chinese Relations, sion (see under Chi Ylin). In the following year 
17S(ht800f pp. 312-50; Staunton, George L., An he passed the Shun-t'ien provincial examination 
Authentic Accoxmt of the Earl of Macartney^ s Em'^ and became a cku-jen, but failed to qualify the 
bassyfrom the King of Great Britain to the Emperor next spring (1781) in the metropolitan examina- 
of China, London, 1797, p. 361; Malone, C. B., tion fox chin-skik. Summoned (1781) by his 
History of the Peking Summer Palaces under the friend, Sun Hsing-yen, to join him as secretary 
ChHng Dynasty (1928); Goodrich, L. C., Literary to Governor Pi Yuan [g. v.], he proceeded at once 
Inquisition of ChHen-lung (1935) ; Abel-R^musat, to Sian, Shensi, where he met such scholars as 
Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques (1829), Tome II, Yen ChWg-ming [g. y,] and Chlen Tien (see 
pp. 45-60,] under Ghlen T^ang). He served under Pi for 

Fang Chao- Y iNG 

88), and at Wuchang (1788-90). During his 
HUNG Liang-chi (T. S# H. stay in Sian he assisted in the writing of the 

M:^), Oct. 17, 1746-1809, June 24, Hsu Tzii-chih Tung-cMen (see under Pi Yuan) 
scholar and official, was a native of Yang-hu, and took part (1782-83) in the compilation of 
Eliangsu. His given name was originally Lien the following local histories: CUun- 

m (T. Ip^), later (1772) changed to Li-chi hua h$ien-chik,S0 chuan; Ch^ang-wui^^)hsien~ 
and finally (1781) to Liang-chi. His chih, 12 chilan; emd Ch'eng-c¥ eng hsien- 

father, Hung Chffao (T. 1714- chih, 20 chiian. While employed in Honan he 

1751), died when Hung Liang-chi was only six compiled several local histories of that province: 
sui. His mother (nee Chiang 1714-1776), Ku-shih (®JCd) kden-^hih, 20 chiian (1785); 
being left in poverty, took Hung Liang-chi and Teng-feng (®^) }men-<h%h, 32 chiian; and 
his brother, Hung Ai-chi (T. Huai-chHng (^M) 32 chiian (1786). 

1750-1798), and her three daughters, to live After failing four times in the metropolitan 
with their grandmother in the Chiang family, examination (1781, 1784, 1787, 1789), Hung 
There Hung Liang-chi grew up, attended school, Liang-chi finally took (1790) second highest 
and later (1765) taught. In 1768 he married his honors, known as pang-yen Having thus 

cousin, a daughter of Chiang Shu-hsien become a chin-shih, he entered the Hanlin 

(T.:^^d. 1758), his mother’s oldest brother, in Academy as a compiler of the second class. 
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While olEciating as associate examiner of the 
Shun4‘ien provincial examination (1792), he 
received appointment as inspector of education 
in Kweichow. He took up his post in Kwei- 
yang late that same year and remained in the 
province of Kweichow for three years, returning 
to the capital early in 1796, In 1797 he was 
ordered to serve in the School for Imperial 
Princes, and as special tutor to Prince I-ch*un 

mm (d. 1816). 

Upon the death in 1798 of his younger brother, 
Hung Liang-chi retired to his home, but after 
the decease of Emperor Kao-tsung (February 7, 
1799) returned to Peking, receiving appointment 
first as a compiler of the official chronicles of 
Emperor Kao-tsung and then as a professor in 
the National Academy. Granted leave of ab- 
sence, he was about to set out for home when, 
depressed by the state of the country, he ven- 
tured to offer advice on national affairs — al- 
though his official rank did not warrant his 
doing so. The aged Emperor, Kao-tsung, had 
just died, and the new Emperor, J6n-tsung, who 
had been debarred from active participation in 
government while his father was living, took 
over direction of affairs. The powerful Ho-sh6n 
[q, V,] had been put to death, rebellion fostered by 
organizations such as the White lily Sect had 
spread widely through central and northwest 
China, and the dynasty was showing definite 
signs of decay. Oppressed with these conditions, 
Hung addressed a letter to Prince Ch^4ng (f.e. 
Yung-hsing, q. v,) in which he expressed frankly 
his opinion about corrupt tendencies in official- 
dom, and even remarked on the Emperor’s 
personal behavior. The letter was delivered to 
the prince on October 22 and was at once pre- 
sented to the Emperor. On the following day 
Hung was dismissed from office and sent to the 
Grand Council and the Board of Punishment for 
questioning, A verdict was reached that he 
should be decapitated on the charge of ‘ 'extreme 
indecorum’’ but the Emperor com- 

muted the sentence to exile in Hi, Chinese Tur- 
kestan. On October 26 Hung set out on his 
long journey. He went through Sian and Lan- 
chow, and reached his destination on March 5, 
1800. That spring the metropolitan area suf- 
fered from drought; the emperor prayed for rain, 
and granted some pardons, but without result. 
On May 26 a pardon was issued for Hung and, 
according to reports, ample rain fell in Peking the 
afternoon of that very day. However that may 
be, the exile meted out to him was the shortest 
imposed upon any Chinese banished to that part 
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of the empire. He left a diary of his journey to 
Hi, entitled I4i md brief 

notes covering the same region, entitled '^lll 
Tien->Bhan ¥o4im, . On October 24 , 1800 
he reached home safely, and in 1802 was invited 
to become director of the Yang-ch'uan Academy 
mnmm at Ching-te, Anhwei. While there 
he compiled the local histories: MS* Ching- 
hsien cMh, 32 chuan (1806), and 
Ning-kuo fit-chihj 50 chuan (1807). In his last 
years he traveled extensively in southeast China. 
On his return from a visit to Chiao-shan (an 
island in the Yangtze) in the spring of 1809 he 
became ill, and died two months later. 

Hung Liang-chi made his greatest contribu- 
tions in the field of geography. In addition to 
compiling the above-mentioned local histories, 
he left a geography of ' the empire, entitled 

ChHen4ung fu fmg chou hsien 
chih, in 50 chuan, which was completed in 1787 
and was first printed in 1803. While in Kwei- 
chow, as inspector of education, he produced a 
work on the river systems of tliat province, en- 
titled Kuei<hou shui-tao ¥ao, in 

3 chilan, which was later incorporated in his 
collected works. He also left three works on 
historical geography, entitled 
Pu 8an^kuo chiang-^yu chih, 2 chuan; Tung Chir 
(;^®) chiang^ chih, 4 chuan; and Shih4iun 
km (+/^®) ckiang-yu chih, 16 chiian. Of his 
studies in classics and philosophy the following 
may be mentioned: C¥un<hHu 

Tso-^huan ku, 12 chuan; Livr-shu 

chuan-chu lu, 10 chiian; and Han Wei 

yin, 4 chiian. Attention has recently been 
drawn to his theory of population as resembling, 
in some respects, that of Malthus (see bib- 
liography at close of this sketch). 

Hung Liang-chi was celebrated as a poet and 
a man of letters, and in his younger days his 
fame in this field rivaled that of his contempo- 
rary, Huang Ching-j6n. His collected literary 
works are entitled: ^ Chilan-skih ko cM, 

Keng-sMng chai chi, and 
Fu-<M ksiian chi. His complete works, 

Hung Pei-chiang i-chi, were published 
in 1889 — with the help of the official printing 
establishment of Hupeh — by his great-grandson, 
Hung Yung-eh‘in (T. They 

comprise 24 titles, including all the above- 
mentioned works except the local histories. 

Hung Liang-chi had four sons: the eldest, 
Hung I-sun (T. , ifelt , 1773-1816, 

a chu-j^n of 1798), was for a short time magis- 
trate of Tung-hu, Hupeh, and an ardent stu- 
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dent of history; the fourth, Hung I-sun #1^#, tung yu, by Po P% (T. b. 1226) ; and 
(T. *5*^ H,. 1804-1859). was a cku-jen two plays of. the Ming dynasty. One of the 

o£ 1839. Two works by the former, entitied greatest .lyric dramas of China, the Ch^ang- 
San-kuo cMk-kuan pim^ Z chuanj sheng lien is still widely read and chanted, and 
and Shik-mu pirn, 1 chumi, were first after the lapse of two and a half centuries has 

printed by Li Chao-lo [^. t^.] in 1822; and one by lost none of its charm,. Old melodies for many 
the latter, entitled Pu Liang of the scenes were printed in 1924 in the third,. 

chiang-yu chih, 4 chuan, was printed by Li in series of the ii CM-cWmg cMil-p'u, ' , 

iS35. In the autumn of 1689 a group of actors staged 

' Hung Liang-chi was respected as a callig- an extraordinary performance of the Ck^ang-’ 
raplier, particularly in the chuan (3K) and li sMng tien in the author^s honor. Unfortunately 
(^) styles. He was criticized by a con- the performance took place within the period of 
temporary, Chiang Fan [g. t?.], as often dogmatic mourning set for a deceased female member of 
in Ms beliefs and statements on matters of the imperial family— possibly Empress Hsiao-i 
scholarship. (see under TMng Kuo-wei) \vho died on August 

— 24. In consequence of this breach of decorum 

[1/362/la; 3/132/21a; 4/51 /la; 20/3/00 (portrait); Hung Sheng and a fellow-student, Cha Sh^n- 
29/7/7b;LuP‘ei et, hsing [g. v.]f were dismissed from the Academy; 

Hung Pei-chiang hsien-shing nien-p^u; and Chao Chih-hsin, who composed some of the 

Wu-diin Yang-hii ho chih (1886) 22/34b; melodies and was a guest at the performance, 
Lung, C. F,, '‘A Note on Hung Liang-chi, the was removed from office. Hung Sh^ng spent 
Chinese Mai thus’’, in THen Hsia Monthly, Oct. his remaining days in retirement and poverty, 
1935, pp. 248-50.] but it is known that he %vas with Mao Chfi-Iing 

Tu LxsN-CHi Hangchow in 1695 when the latter wrote 

a preface to the He drowned 

HUNG Sheng (T. H. ^B^), 1646? in a stream near Hangchow in 1704, having 
-1704, dramatist and poet, was a native of Jen-ho fallen overboard, it is said, when drunk. Hung 
(Hangchow), Chekiang, He married a grand- SMng is credited with 10 plays, the most famous 
daughter of the Grand Secretary", B.nmg Chi (Biter the Ck^ang-skeng tien) being the 
[g. t;,], and was a. disciple of WBng Shih-eMn Ssil ch'an-ehmn. His collected poems were en- 
[g, 2 J.] who dedicated a number of poems to him. titled Pai-chH chi and Pai-ch^i hail 

Transferring his residence to the capital, he (^) chi* A daughter, Hung. Chih-tse 
registered as a student in the Imperial Academy (b. 1670), herself a poet of some note, wrote 
and while in Peking established friendly rela- annotations to the Ch^ang-shmg Hen, 
tions vilih Chu I-tsun and Chao Chih-hsin [gg. >*-]. ' — 

His fame as a poet and pla 3 rwright reached Its [2/^/15a; 3/430/46a; 17/10/60b; Hung Chih-tsA 
culmination with the final release of his well- in Chao-’tai tdung^shu 

known drama, Ch^ang-sMng iten, about 166/18b; Wang^Shih-ch^n [g. t’.], Yu-yang hau-chi 

the year 1G84 — the preface of the first draft i0/15a, (1677) for approxi- 

having been written in Hangchow in 1679. mate date of birth; ibid., HsiangAsu pi-chi 9/12b; 
Several years later (1687-88) this play came to Ghu I-tsun [g. t?.], P'u-ahu-tHng chi 20/9a; Wang 
the attention of Emperor Sheng-tsu who praised Ying-k‘uel Liu-nan sui-pi 

it highly and made a gift of twenty taels to the 6/24b; Twng-Ziwa lu: K^ang-hsi 28:7; Chiao Hsun 
perfonners. Thereafter its popularity grew and [g* Chu-shuo 4/4a for date of completion of 
it was frequently acted in the bouses of nobles Ch^ang-aMng tien; Pci- 

and high officials. The Ch'ang-sMng Hen is a phing li-yuan chang-ku ch^ang-pien /17a (in 
sympathetic treatment of the well-known ro- CkHng-tai Yen-iu li-yuan shih- 

mance of Yang Kiiei-fei and Emperor Ming- fmo, 1934).] 
huang of the T‘ang dynasty, and is based in part 
on earlier treatments of the same theme, such as ^ 

the Ch^ang-hen ko chuan by CM^n HURHAN 1576-1623, Nov. 13, M- 

Huiig (eighth century); the famous poem, longed to the branch of the Tunggiya clan 
Ch‘ang-hin ko (“The Everlasting which settled at Yarhtl iSfSM'fe'- His father, 
Wrong”), by Po Chu-i (see under Chang WSn- HfliahA after a disagreement with 

t‘ao) ; the thirteenth century play, W vn other members of the clan, came to join Nurhaci 
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Iq. i'.] ill 1588. Hiirhaiiy who was then a youth . interested in his poetical achievements may be 

mentioned Ulgungga Pin-Iiang (see under 


of thirteen «m, was brought up by Nurhaci as 
one of his own sons and was later appointed a 
personal bodyguard. He distinguished himself 
in 1607 in a battle with the Ula beile^ Bujantai 
[q : while acting as convoy for the inhabitants 
of the town of Fio who wished to join Nurhacfs 
forces (see under Cuyen). Further exploits in 
1610 and 1611 against the Weji tribe won 
him the title Darhan (Mongol for ^ ^skilled crafts- 
man^’)? and in 1615 he was appointed one of the 
five chief councilors with Eidu, Fiongdon, Hohori, 
and AnfiyanggH [qq, v,]. He played an important 
part in the defeat in 1619 of the armies of Yang 
Hao [q. i?,]. Though the youngest of the coun- 
cilors, he died several years before Nurhaci, 
leaving eight sons of whom the fourth, Junta 
(d. 1647, posthumous name became 

the most famous. Junta took part in most of 
the campaigns under the reign of T^ai-tsung 
(i.e., Abahai, g. y.), and from 1644 to 1647 helped 
to conquer Ghihli, Shantung, northern Kiangsu, 
and Szechwan. In 1648 he was posthumously 
given the rank of a viscount. 


[l/231/8a; 2/4/3a; 3/261 /9a ;4/3/13a; 11/1/lOa; 
34/156/la.! 

George A. Kennedy 

I 

I-chih (H. 1826-1850, July, 

the second Prince Jui (^SPD, was a grand- 
son of Emperor Jen-tsung. His father, Mien- 
hsin (^i* Sept. 1828), was created (1819) 
Prince Jui of the first degree (3^^3E) and was 
given the posthumous najne, Huai As 
I-chih was an infant \vhen his father died, the 
management of the family estate was entrusted 
to two officials, I-shao (see under Tsai-ch'uan) 
and Ching-cheng (see under Sheng-yii). In 
November 1828 I-chih w'^as formally designated 
the heir of Mien-hsin and was given the rank of 
a prince of the second degree. His name, wffiich 
was originally I-yiieh mm, was ordered to be 
changed to I-chih. In 1835 he was sent to study 
with the emperor’s sons in the Palace School for 
Princes (see under Yin-chen) where he read under 
the tutorship of such scholars as Sun Jui-ch6n 
(see under Sun Yii-t'ing) and Chia Chen 
(T. posthumous name 

1798-1874), who later became an Assist- 
ant Grand Secretary (1852-55) and a Grand 
Secretary (January 1855-56, 1859-67). I-chih 
progressed in his studies, and became known as a 
promising poet. Among his elders who became 


Kuei-liang), and Mien-ytl (see under Yung-yen). 
In 1848 I-chih edited his first collection of poems, 
written in. the years 1843-47. They bear the 
title Lo-hmn4i chai shih-km, 

8 chuan. ■ In the same year, on the recommenda- 
tion of his father-in-law, Wen-wei (see under 
I-ching), I-chih invited as his secretary and com- 
panion the poet, Chang Chin- 3 mng (T. 

H. SPl? 1805-1860), cMn-Mh of 1841, 
who taught him to write verse in the tz% (^) 
st3de. 

But death overtook I-chih when he was only 
twenty-four, depriving the Imperial Clan of one 
of its most promising men of letters. In 1869 
his poems were collected and printed by a cousin, 
I-tsung fe. in collaboration -with the sons of 
Mien-yii. This collection contains, in addition 
to the above-mentioned Lo4imn-U chat sMh'-kaOf 
two chiian of verse, entitled Ku-- 

huan fang cM; 1 chiian of tz% entitled Ku-^htmn 
fang shih-yU (^^, also known as 
T%eh4i tz%); wad 1 chiian of prose (only 2 
articles), entitled Ku4imn fang win-kao (1^^). 
The whole collection is known as Lchhsun4i chai 
chi (^). 

I-chih left no male heir. After liis death his 
mother was paid annually half of the stipend 
granted to a prince of the second degree. She 
died in 1853. Thereafter I-chih’s widow re- 
ceived this annuity for seven years more. In 
1860 she adopted a nephew, Tsai-i (see under 
I-tsung), who at first inherited the rank of a 
prince of the third degree. When in 1894 the 
rank w^as raised one degree, the designation which 
should have been Jui ^ w^as altered to Tuan 
owing to the mistake of a clerk (see under 
I-tsung). Tsai-i was the notorious Prince Tuan 
who sponsored the Boxers and so abetted the 
convulsion of 1900. He was banished in 1901. 
His status as an adopted son of I-chili was 
rendered void and he was classed thereafter 
with his natural relatives. The estate of I-chih 
passed in 1902 to another adopted nephew, 
Tsai-hsiin the sixth son of I-huan [q. r,] 

and a younger brother of the Prince Regent, 
Tsai-feng (see under I-huan). Tsai-hslm in- 
herited the rank of a prince of the third degree 
and served for several months as Minister of the 
Navy (1910-11). 

The garden of I-chih, known as Chi.m-tsd 
Yiian w’as originally given to his father- 

in-law who lived in it after 1835. This garden 
was adjacent to the Ching-hua Yuan (see under 
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I-tsuBg) W;liich later .became the ' campus of Tsing 
Hua University.' , 


[I /227/7h ;- Lo'-kmn4i chm cM;'Yen Ch^en 

Mo-hna yin-kuan kan- 
chiu huai-j^n chi^ p. la (in 

Fang Chao-ying ■ 

I-cHng (T. d. Nov. 12, 1853, 

official and I,'m.perial Clansman, was a great- 
grandson of Emperor' Kao-tsung (see under 
Hung-li) and a grandson of the famous callig- 
rapher, Yung-hsing [q, t’.]. 'His father,, Mien-i 
(d. 1809), was the second son of Y'ung- 
hsi,ng but became the adopted son of his deceased 
uncle, Yung-chang , (1735-1760). ' Yung- 
chan.g was the third son of Emperor Kao-tsung 
and was given posthumously the rank of a prince 
of the second degree with the designation, Hstin 
(#^i). As Yung-chang's. adopted son, 
Mien-i inherited in 1787 the rank of a prince of 
the third degree and was transferred to the 
Manchu Bordered Red Banner. After Mien-i 
died the hereditary rank went to Mien-i's' eldest 
son, I-hsil 

I-ching was the second son of Mien-i. In 1816 
he passed the examination for the sons of princes, 
was given the rank of a Noble of Imperial Lineage 
of the tenth degree, and was made an Imperial 
Bodyguard. In 1817, owing to a minor offense, 
the hereditary rank was taken from him, but he 
was promoted in official rank to be a director of 
the; Imperial Gardens and Hunting Parks. In 
1818 he became a sub-chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat and held various concurrent posts in 
the administration of the Banner forces. In 
1825, under Emperor Hsuan-tsung, he was made 
junior vice-president of the Board of War. 
During the next ten years he served as a vice- 
president in various Boards. In 1835 he was 
made military governor of Sh6ng-ching with 
headquarters at Mukden. Recalled in 1836, he 
was made president of the Board of Civil Ap- 
pointments and was given concurrently the Im- 
portant office of commandant of the Peking 
Gendarmerie. In March 1841 he was made con- 
currently an Associate Grand Secretary, an office 
vacated by I-li-pu [g. t*.] who was degraded for 
failing to attack the British at Tinghai during 
the First Anglo-Chinese War. 

At this time the war with England was spread- 
ing, for a second time, from Canton to the coast 
of Chekiang (see under Yli-chhen). Tinghai was 
lost to the British on October 1, 1841 and Chin- 
liai, on October 10th. When the news reached 


.Peking , on October 18 , Emperor Hsuan-tsung 
made up his mind to resist in Chekiang, and 
immediately : appointed ' I-cMng commander of 
the. forces in that province. T-cMng was given 
the rank of General Yang-wei (^^^^), and 
Wen-wei (T. BA H. Effc-d, 1855), a 

Manchu of the Plain Blue Banner, and a chin- 
shih of 1820, was made assistant commander. 

I-ching was a favorite of the Emperor, and a 
talented official who had studied the Manchu 
written language. But these were not the quali- 
fications required in a general, and certainly not 
in one who would fight the British. I-ching and 
Wen-wei went to Soocliow and stayed there for 
two months awaiting the arrival of recruits from 
inland provinces. But before these troops could 
arrive the English had taken Ningpo and neigh- 
boring towns. In the hope of finding a plan to 
conduct the war I-ching invited the people to 
submit suggestions. Hundreds of these came in, 
but most of them were valueless. Early in 1842 
I-ching reluctantly proceeded to Hangchow and 
a day w^as set to attack Ningpo. The attack 
took place in the middle of March and resulted 
in the complete defeat of I-ching^s forces. 

Thereafter I-ehing stayed for several months 
at Hangchow. He escaped severe punishment 
for his defeat only because the Emperor blamed 
himself for sending such an inexperienced com- 
mander. When I-ching reported that in April 
some of his men had gained a victory at sea, he 
was rewarded, but the report was based on false 
claims of his subordinates. In May Cha-p‘ii 
was lost to the British and the peace party, 
headed by D^Iu-chang-a [q, i?.] in Peking, and by 
Chh-ying [g. v,] in Hangchow, gained the em- 
peror's consent to negotiate a settlement. As 
the invaders took Shanghai and sailed up the 
Yangtze, I-ching was ordered to proceed to 
Kiangsu to hold them off. But he stayed far 
from the scene until the Treaty of Nanking was 
signed (see under Chh-ying). In October he was 
ordered to return to Peking. While on the way, 
he was condemned together with I-shan [g. r.] 
and W4n-wei, to imprisonment awaiting execu- 
tion. Late in 1842 he was escorted to Peking in 
chains and consigned to imprisonment in the 
Imperial Clan Court. In April 1843 he was 
pardoned and, after being made a fourth-class 
Imperial Bodyguai'd, was appointed commis- 
sioner at Yarkand. By this time Chh-shan 
[q, t?.] had been pardoned and given a minor post. 
However, the censor, Cli^en Ci>hng-yung (see 
under Huang P^eng-nien), memorialized Emperoi 
Hstian-tsung that it was wrong to release these 



and other officials who were responsible for the 
military reverses of the War. In May the em- 
peror meekly replied that it was he who should 
be held responsible for the ignominious defeats. 
Nevertheless he cancelled the appointments and 
ordered Ghi-shan and I-ching to meditate on 
their misdemeanors at home. 

In November 1843, six months after his hu- 
miliation, I-ching was reappointed commissioner 
at Yarkand. In 1844 he was made commandant 
of the forces at Hi, but was discharged two years 
later for a mistrial and was exiled to Heilung- 
kiang. Heleased in 1850, he was again made 
(1851) commandant of the forces at 111 In the 
same year (1851) he was transferred to Ying- 
gishar. He was recalled in 1852 and made vice- 
president of the Board of Punishments with the 
concurrent post of commandant of the Peking 
Gendarmerie. In 1853, when the Taiping forces 
took Nanking and threatened to advance north- 
ward, I-ching was sent with a detachment to 
defend Hstj-chou where he died of malaria late 
in that year. 

His younger brother, I-chi (see Ying-ho), was 
made a noble of Imperial Lineage in 1816, but 
was deprived of his rank in 1840. A son of I-chi, 
named Tsai-chih (original name d. 
1880 h posthumous iiame ^Wl)y became in 1854 
the adopted son of a distant uncle, I-wei 
(1808-1831, posthumous name I^^). I-wei 
was the eldest son of Emperor Hsiian-tsung and 
a prince of the third degree. His princedom was 
in 1850 posthumously raised one degree by his 
half-brother, Emperor Wen-tsung. Thus Tsai- 
chih inherited the rank of a prince of the third 
degree. His eldest son, Pffi-lun was in 

1875, and again in 1908, suggested as heir to the 
throne but was both times rejected by Empress 
Hsiao-ch‘in [g. z?.]. Tsai-chih^s second son, 
P‘u-t‘ung 'Mm (T. mm H. is a 

famous authority on the Chinese drama, a sub- 
ject he once taught in Tsinghua University. 


ll/X71/8b, 21b; l/379/3a; 2/41/17b; 4/10/7a; 
ChHng Huang-shih $sU-p^u (see under Fu-lung- 
an) 3 /27a; I-hsin [q, v.], Chiao-pHng Yueh-feifang- 
Meh 65/16a; Hsueh-^chHao shih-hua (see under 
Sh^ng-yu) 11 /40b; see also bibliography under 
Ch'i-ying.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

I-chu MWy July 17, 1831-1861, Aug, 22, was 
the seventh emperor of the Ch^ing Dynasty who 
ruled under the reign-title Hsien-f^ng 
(1851-62). He was the fourth son of Emperor 


: Hsuan-tsiing '.(see under . Hismother,; 

Empress , Hsiao-chffian ' i'^Se Niu- 

huru, 1808-1840), was for a time a concubine of 
. Emperor Hsuan-tsung but in 1834, after , the 
emperor’s second wife had died, became Empress. 
At the age of six (sui) I-chu began to study with 
his tutor, Tu Shoii-t'ien [§. v,]. After his 
mother’s death (1840) he was cared for by Em- 
press Hsiao-ching ' (see under I-hsin) and was 
always grateful to her for giving him the same 
consideration that she gave her own son, I-hsin 
[q. z?.]. Both youths lived on very friendly 
terms, pursuing together their literary studies, 
their lancing and their swordsmanship. On 
August 7, 1846 I-chu was secretly chosen by his 
father as heir to the throne (see under Tu Shou- 
t‘ien). Upon his father’s death (February 25, 
1850) he was publicly declared heir-apparent 
and ascended the throne on March 9, 1850, at the 
age of tw'enty {mi). 

The empire wliich I-chu inherited was on the 
verge of disintegration. The government was 
without vitality, the officials corrupt, and the 
treasury depleted. Famines and wars caused 
insufficiency of foodstuffs for the ever-multiplying 
population. Encouraged by secret anti-Manchii 
and religious societies, and incited by hatred for 
the dishonest and smug officials, the hungry 
populace of many places rose in arms. After 
the close of the Chlen-iung period uprisings of 
the farmers had from time to time taken place 
but were always ruthlessly suppressed. Finally 
the Angio-Chinese War of 1840-42 exposed to 
the people the weaknesses of the government and 
encouraged them to revolt. While the regular 
imperial army at Canton was unable to resist 
the British onslaught (see under I-shan), Can- 
tonese villagers won a battle over a detachment 
of British troops. However inconclusive the 
victory, it inspired the people with a feeling of 
power over the military forces of the empire and 
made them bold to instigate further revolt. 
Only a few months after I-chu ascended the 
throne he was confronted with the news of the 
Taiping Rebellion initiated by villagers in 
Kwangsi (see under Hung Hsiu-chffian). The 
troops he dispatched to put dowm the uprising 
proved so inefficient that the rebels were able by 
March 1853 to take Nanking and make it their 
capital As their power increased they pressed 
on to southern Shansi and even to within a few 
miles of Tientsin (see under Lin F6ng-hsiang). 

As the head of the government in Peking, 
I-chu was too young and inexperienced to cope 
\vith these chaotic conditions. To be sure, he 
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asked for' and received advice looking 'toward 
improvement in the conduct of the government. 
He foresaw the serious consequences of the- Tai- 
ping Rebellion, and in 1851 sent against the rebels 
in Hwangsi, Sai-shang~a (see under Ch^ung-ch^i) 
who had been a Grand Councilor since, 1841 and 
was one of the most capable Manchus of the 
period. When Sai-shang-a proved unsuccessful, 
I-chu removed him and put into his place Chinese 
of lower rank, like Hsiang Jung [q, Realizing 
that the Bannermen were no longer the warriors 
they had once been, he entrusted to Chinese 
ofiiciais the task of recruiting volunteer corps, 
and thus finally succeeded in winning back much 
of the conquered territory and putting the rebels 
on the defensive. But he did not live to see the 
final victory. Throughout his life he received, 
for the most part, only discouraging news of 
defeats in the field and of an exhausted treasury. 
As early as 1853 he forced a number of officials 
to surrender part of their ill-gotten wealth in 
order to pay the salaries of those who remained 
at the capital. Finally the strain became so 
great that he spent more and more time in the 
Yuan-ming Ytian (see under Hung-li) in various 
diveraions. Though he did not entirely neglect 
national affairs he depended more and more upon 
Ms officials to make decisions in matters of 
national import. 

In this weakened condition, China found her- 
self once more at war with the English. Though 
five ports, including Canton, were open to foreign 
trade (see under Chfi-ying), Westerners “were still 
debarred from entering the walled city of Canton. 
In 1849 Hsu Kuang-chin [g. highly re- 

warded for refusing the request of the English to 
enter the city. The English government pro- 
tested Hsii's decision and in May 1850 one copy 
of the protest, addressed to Chfi-ying and Mu- 
chang-a [g. t;.], was handed to the governor- 
general at Nanking, Lu Chien-ying (T. 

-fsjiQ H. d 1853), while another was dis- 
patched (in June) to Tientsin, Two letters were 
also addressed by the British to Chfi-ying. All 
such efforts proved fruitless, for I-chu refused to 
consider the requests. He was hostile to for- 
eigners, yet had he himself wished to compromise 
he could not have done so without antagonizing 
most of the officials at Court. The English pro- 
test of 1850 seems to have resulted in the dis- 
charge of Mu-chang-a and the degradation of 
Chi-ying. Though I-chu did not mention the 
protest in his edict denouncing the two statesmen 
who brought about the peace of 1842, yet the fact 
that those documents had been addressed to them 


probably seemed to him sufficient proof that they 
were culpable. Moreover, Chfi-ying had warned 
the emperor that British arms were formidable 
and that yielding was necessary whan, as a 
matter of fact, the English did not immediately 
press their claims — thus proving to I-chu that 
both officials had grossly miscalculated the 
enemy’s strength. 

In 1854, however, the, English demanded a 
revision of the Treaty of 1842, and the American 
and French envoys wished to negotiate on the 
same lines. , As Yeh Ming-ch^en [g. t;.] declined 
to negotiate at Canton with the ministers of the 
three powers, the three foreign envoys presented 
their demands to Chi-^r-hang-a [g. t?.] at Shang- 
hai. The latter for^’-arded their requests to Pe- 
king, but the ministers — impatient for a satis- 
factory reply — sailed north to Taku and started 
negotiation with the salt controller, ChMng-lun 
(T. surname Hsii posthumous 

name 1792-1875). The British demands 

included the right to place a resident minister at 
Peking, to travel in the interior, to open Tientsin 
to foreign trade, and to lift the ban on opium. 
The emperor told Ch‘ung-lun to refuse all these 
major demands and to grant conditionally only 
a few minor ones. Deeming the situation hope- 
less, the envoys returned to Hong Kong to await 
instructions from their respective governments* 
Finally the **Arrow” case afforded a pretext to 
start the war of 1857-58 which resulted in the 
occupation of Canton by the English and French 
troops (see under Yeh Ming-ch^^n) and also in 
the treaties of Tientsin (1858) with the four 
powers, England, France, the United States, and 
Russia (see under Kuei-liang). I-chu was mis- 
led, however, by the victory of Seng-ko-lin-chfin 
[g. t?.] in 1859 at Taku when the British and 
French fleets were forced to withdraw with heavy 
losses. Hence, when the allies returned in 1860 
and advanced on Peking, he would not believe 
that they could actually reach the capital, and 
even talked of pemonaliy taking charge of his 
forces at the front. In the end, however, he 
fled to Jehol and left the settlement of the dis- 
astrous war to I-hsin. 

From this time on I-chu completely lost heart 
in national affairs and entrusted them to a few 
favorites, of whom the chief was the able Su- 
shun [g. v,]. Ashamed of his flight, the emperor 
would not return to the capital even after the 
allies had evacuated the city. He could not find 
the courage to face the officials and the people or, 
most humiliating of all, the foreign envoys who 
would press for an audience — this being one of 



the conditions upon which the peace of 1860 was 
based. Nor could he bring himself to grant such 
an audience, particularly as the terms of both the 
peace of 1858 and that of 1860 relieved the West- 
ern envoys of the necessity of performing the 
ceremony of the kotow (see under Yung-yen) to 
the emperor — a loss of prestige difficult for I-chu 
to face. He thus remained at Jehol and gave 
himself to excesses, probably with a view to self- 
destruction. He died on August 22, 1861. On 
his death-bed he was too ill to write the edict 
naming his son, Tsai-chffin [§. v.]j then a child of 
six suij as heir-apparent. Su-shun and seven 
other ministers composed and proclaimed the 
edict of succession which led to long disputes 
concerning the regency, and to the coup-d^etai of 
Empress Hsiao-chin [q, y.]. I-chu was canonized 
as Hsien Huang-ti with the temple 

name, Wen Tsung He was buried in the 

Imperial Mausoleum east of Peking, his tomb 
being known as Ting-ling 

I-chu left a literary collection, entitled MM 
wmm Li-lmn-’Shu-wu chi, which was later 
edited and printed under the title, Win’^tmng 
shih win chi 10 chilan. His edicts 

were edited under the title, Wen-tsung Eden 
Euang4i shing-hsiln (MPl), HO chum, com- 
pleted in 1866; and the “veritable records” of 
his reign, entitled Wen-imng Eden Emng4i 
$hih4u 356 -f 4 chilan, were completed 

in 1867. 

I-chu had two sons and one daughter. The 
eider son, Tsai-chhin, succeeded him; the younger 
died in infancy. The daughter, Princess Jung-an 
(1855-1875), the child of a concubine, 
married (1873) Fu-chen (original name 

d. 1910), %vho was a descendant of Tula! 
(see under Fiongdon) and was the tenth Duke 
Hsiung-yimg. 

[1/20/la; Tung-hua In, Hsien-feng period; 

ChHng ii hou wai-chi; Ch‘ing Euang-ehih 
ssH-p^u (see under Fu-limg-an) ; Ch^ou-pan i-wu 
shik-mo (see under I-hsin), Hsien-feng period; 
Esueh-^chHao shih4iua (see under Sheng-yu), 
12/43a; see also bibl. under Kuei-liang, I-hsln and 
Su-shun.] 

Fang Chao-ting 

I-hsin ^rr (H. Jan. 11, 

1833-1898, May 29, the first Prince Kung (^ 
^S), was the sixth son of Emperor Hstian- 
tsiing (see under Min-ning). His mother, Em- 
press Hsiao-ching nee Borjigit, 

1812-1855), a concubine, was kind by nature 


. and cared, lor, the em,peror^s,,lo,urth' son, I-chu 
[g. ’r;.],. after the latter own.., mother had died 
(1840). ■ Thus ,I-chu and I-hsin were, brought up 
together' and became . very .friendly. ^ After. Em- 
peror Hsiian-tsung died (1850),. I-cliu ■ (Emperor 
Wen-tsung) succeeded fo the tlirone, and con- 
ferred on I-hsin^s mother the rank of Empress 
Dowager. 

By his father^s will, I-hsin was made in 1850 
a prince of the first degree with the designation, 
Kung. In 1852 he was given a palace of his own 
(see under Yung-Iin). When the Taiping "ex- 
pedition to the north threatened Peking in 1853. ' 
I-hsin was one of. the princes in charge of patrol- 
ling the Metropolitan area. Later in the same 
year (1853) he was .made a Grand Councilor and 
in 1854 was given the concurrent posts of lieu- 
tenant-general of a Banner and presiding con- 
troller of the Imperial Clan Court. In August 
1855, when his mother died, he was severely repri- 
manded by Emperor Wen-tsung for negligence 
in the observance of the mourning ceremonies. 
Whatever may have been the real cause of the 
dispute between them, I-hsin was deprived of all 
his posts and was ordered to study once more in 
the Palace School for Princes. In 1857 he was 
reappointed lieutenant-general of a Banner and 
two years later was named a senior chamberiaiii 
of the Imperial Bodyguard. 

At this time the forces of the Western powers 
who were invading China were approaching 
Peking. In 1858 the British and French troops 
reached Tientsin where they obtained virtually 
everything they demanded. The treaties of 
Tientsin were signed by I-hsin^s father-in-law, 
Kuei-liang \q, tJ.]. During this crisis I-hsin 
pointed out in a memorial that of all the demands 
of the Allies the most harmful to China was the 
opening of the Yangtze River to foreigners. He 
proposed retaliation against the British Inter- 
preter, H. N, Lay (see under Ch^i-ying), and also 
preparation for war. Later he headed the com- 
mission which conducted the trial of Chl-^ung 
[g. y.]. The commissioners asked lenient treat- 
ment for the aged diplomat, but the request 
was denied, 

■ In August 1860 the allied forces reappeared at 
Tientsin to avenge the defeat of the previous year 
(see under S4ng-ko-lin-chfin). Kuei-liang was 
again sent to negotiate with them, but he could 
not prevent their marching on to Tungehow. 
From -September 8 to 21 the task. . -of ..m,aki-ii.g peace.' 
with the invaders was entrusted to Tsai-yuan 
(see- '.under Yin-hsiang and Su-shun). But on 
September 18 Tsai-ylian and Seng-ko-lin-chfin, 
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acting on orders from Emperor Wen-tsung, held 
, as , prisoners the British .secretaries, Harry S. 
Parkes, (see under, Yeh Miiig-ch^en) and Henry 
B. Loch (1827-1900), who had been sent as 
negotiators. In all, twenty-six British and thir- 
teen Frenchmen were seized. This spmi’ed the 
allies to fight, and on September 21 they won 
the battle of Pa-li-ch‘iao (see under Seng-ko- 
lin-cli^in), thus preparing the way for the advance 
on Peking. On the 22nd Emperor Wen-tsung 
fled from the Summer Palace (Ytian-ming Ytian) 
to JelioL On the .preceding day he had en- 
trusted to' I-lisin the. onerous task of making 
peace .with the allies. On the. one hand the 
emperor continued to, issue positive' orders, as 
for example the execution of Parkes; and on the 
other liarid the allies insisted on' the release of the 
priso.Eers as a condition of peace. Tliough the 
allies were then short of ammunition and supplies, 
I-lisi.ri and Sihig-ko-liii-cifliii were not cognizant 
of tliat fact and worked on the supposition that 
they .must negotiate peace. After the allies had 
obtai.o.ed the necessary supplies they advanced 
on Peki.ng, reached the Yuan-ming Yiian on 
September 26, and for three days pi.ilaged the 
Su.nimer Palace. I-hsin who had up to this time 
been living in liis garden near the Summer 
Palace 'now fled to Lu-kou-chflao The 

city of Peking was thus left to the mercy of the 
allies. 

I-hsin, of course, was in a precarious position. 
.He liad no soldiers under his command and only 
a few officials remaiiied to assist him. Moreover, 
never having had contact with foreigners, he had 
to rely on the advice of Kuei-Iiang and Heng-ehfl 
(T. postlmmous name 1802?- 
1867, Jan. 30). In fact it was Heng-chfl who 
carried on the negotiations with the British and 
wiio on October 8 effected the release of the 
prisoners who survived. The Allies entered 
Peking on October 13 and, in retaliation for the 
death of thirteen British and eight French 
prisoners, burned the Yilan-ming Yiian (October 
18). In tlie meantime I-hsin had moved on the 
i4tli to the monastery, T‘ieivning-ssti 
west of Peking, in order to be nearer the city. 
On October 24 he entered the city, exchanged 
with Lord Elgin the texts of the British Treaty 
of Tientsin and signed the Convention of Peking 
in nine articles. The next day the French treaty 
of ten articles was signed, and the texts of the 
treaty of Tientsin were exchanged. The Con- 
ventions of Peking of 1860 guaranteed permanent 
residence for foreign envoys in the capital, 
opened Tientsin as a treaty port, and granted an 


■increase in indemnities. The British obtained 
the lease of Kowloon, and the French a promise 
that ail the confiscated property of Catholic 
missions in China wmuid be restored to the 

owners. 

In thC' crisis of 1860 Eussia took the part of 
peacemaker. Her envoy, General Ignatieff (see 
under I-shan), asserted that the peace was made 
possible by his efforts, and so obtained from 
I-hsin the signature (November 14) of the Eus- 
sian treaty of fifteen articles by which China 
ceded to her all the territoiy east of the Ussuri 
Elver. The demarcation of the boundaries took 
place in 1861 (see under I-shan), 

I-hsin, as signer of these treaties, became re- 
sponsible for tlieir execution. In his previous 
contact with foreigners lie had shown toward 
them an attitude of disdain mingled with hatred 
and fear. But after the conclusion of the Con- 
ventions of Peking in 1860 his attitude seems to 
have changed. As he understood the British 
better he began to show appreciation of them, if 
not outright admiration. His confirmation of 
H. N. Lay as inspector-general of customs and 
the trust he put in Lay's successor, Robert Hart 
(see under Chang Chih-tung), are indications of 
his altered point of view. On January 20, 1861 
I-hsin's proposal to establish an office to take 
charge of foreign affairs was approved by the 
Emperor with the result that the Tsung-li ko-kuo 
shih-wu ya-men com- 

monly abbreviated as Tsungli Yainen came into 
existence, and for some forty years played an 
important role in the modernization of China. 
I-hsin was placed in charge of this new organiza- 
tion with Kuei-liang and Wen-hsiang [g. z;.] as 
his assistants. In order to train young men as 
interpreters, the Tffing-wen kuan (see under 
Tung Hsun and Li Shan-Ian) was established in 
1862 as a subordinate office to the Tsungli 
Yaraen. 

After the Allied troops evacuated Peking, 
I-hsin repeatedly requested his half-brother, the 
Emperor, to return to the city, but the latter 
preferred to remain away and so avoid embarrass- 
ing audiences with foreign envoys. ■ In addition, 
the Emperor shrank from viewing the ruins of 
his once lovely gardens. In August 1861 he 
died, having willed his throne to his son (Em- 
peror Mii-tsung), with a regency during the 
son’s minority, composed of the two Dowager 
Empresses, Hsiao-chfln and Hsiao-ch6n, and 
eight officials (see under Hsiao-chfin). But the 
empresses found the eight ofliciais intractable 
and so conspired with I-hsin to remove them. 
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In NoYember a new arrangement was made by 
which the empresses acted as co-regents and' 
I-hsin^ as I-ch^ng Wang or Prince 

Counselor (see under Hsiao-cliln and Su-shun). 
;I-hsitt declined an offer to make his princedom 
^ 'perpetually inheritable^^ (ifttt ) , but accepted 
.the 'double annual stipend of a prince, of. the irst 
degree.' . ,' In^ addition to 'directing foreign affairs 
he . was in charge of the Grand Council which 
advised the throne, on all important matters of 
state; had supervision of Emperor Mu-tsung^s 
education; and . to.ok., charge ' of .the. Peking, Field 
Force (Shen-chi-ying ^ division of. 

musketeers organized in 1862 with firearms 
presented by Russia. 

, In 1864 Nanking was fully recovered from the 
Taipings (see under Ts^ng Kuo-ch'iian). I-hsin 
was lauded for his part in directing the campaign 
and was rewarded by being given the additional 
rank of a prince of the third ' degree which was 
inherited by his eldest son, Tsai-ch^dng (see be- 
low). Nevertheless,, after foreign pressure had 
eased, and the civil war was nearly over, the 
powers of I-hsin were found to be too great for 
the comfort of the ambitious Empress Hsiao- 
ch'in. On April 2, 1865 he was deprived of .all 
his offices on the vague charge that he had shown 
partiality to his relatives and was often careless 
in his conduct at Court. Though, owing to the 
urgent pleas of officials at Court, he was rein- 
stated as head of the Tsungli Yamen (April 7) 
and of the Grand Council (May 8), he no longer 
held the rank of Prince Counselor. In 1872, 
when Emperor Mu-tsung married, he conferred 
on I-hsin^s princedom the right of perpetual in- 
heritance. Nevertheless, after the Emperor 
took over in 1873 the control which previously 
rested with the dowager empresses, I-hsin was 
not always in favor. By September 10, 1874 
I-hsin had so displeased the Emperor that he was 
deprived of ail his ranks and offices and was 
reduced to a prince of the second degree. His 
son, Tsai-ch'eng, was at the same time deprived 
of his rank as a prince of the third degree. The 
edict accused I-hsin of discourteous conduct in 
an audience: But the real cause was a dispute 
on the question of the restoration of the Yiian- 
ming Yiian, which was opposed by I-hsin. 
Nevertheless, on the following day the emperor, 
by order of the dowager empresses, and at the 
request of princes and high officials, was com- 
pelled to restore to I-hsin and to Tsai-ch'eng all 
their ranks and offices. It is said that the de- 
cision to retain I-hsin was in some way motivated 
by the strained relations then existing between 


' GMn'a: . and, Japan\over ..the ,mm of , ,:,.„Lo,oeiioo 
Islanders in Formosa (see under Sh^n ;Pao-ch4n) ., 
' Late in 1874,.. when , Emperor , .Mu-tsung had 
temporarily:, recovered, from small-pox, he dis- 
pensed , various honors, to courtiers and at the 
■same time had I-hsin’s stipends tripled. In the 
course . of the Imperor^s illness I-hsin was en- 
trusted with reading and answering memorials. 

After the Emperor^s death, it would have been 
a simple matter to curb the ambition of Empress 
Hsiao-chln ' by choosing as Emperor a more 
mature person... .But the ...opportunity was lost 
when Empress . Hsiao-chln named her own 
nephew, Tsai-t'ien [g. ,v.J,, .the son of I-huan 
fe,. successor , to,: the throne (see, under,, Hsiao- 
chln). .The power of Empress Hsiao-ch'in, was 
thus firmly established,. Alth,Qugh ,I-hsin , con- 
tinued in office nine years longer. (1875-84)., Ms 
authority gradually diminished. In 1884, when 
war with France seemed inevitable, irresponsible 
.censors, particularly Sh^ng-yti [q, 2 ?,], blamed him 
for mismanageme,nt of the government. Conse- 
quently he and all the members of the Tsungli 
Yamen and the .'Grand Council were cashiered 
or degraded. Shih-to (see under Chao-Iien.) was 
■given charge of the Grand' Council (until 1901) 
and I-k^uang (see under Yung-lin) directed th,e 
Tsungli Yamen. But the real power rested with 
the emperor^s father, I-huan, until the latter 
died early in 1891. 

Thus after having steered the country on a 
safe course for twenty-three years, the experience 
of I-hsin was disregarded. He was allowed to 
retain Ms princedom as a perpetual inheritance, 
but was deprived of all his offices and of his 
added annual stipends. In 1886 he was again 
honored by being given double stipends, but 
remained in obscurity. To be sure, in the crisis 
of the Sino- Japanese War, he 'I’tas again called 
upon to serve the country, for in October 1894 
he was once more placed in charge of the Tsungli 
Yamen and was ordered to serve on the Board 
of Admiralty (see under I-huan) and on the War 
Council (Chiin-wu ch'u .^^^), an office espe- 
cially created to direct the war with Japan. 
And in December he was made head of the 
Grand Council. Nevertheless, the war was al- 
ready lost, and there was nothing I-hsin could 
do except to witness the conclusion of the igno- 
minious Treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895 (see 
under Li Hung-chang). Moreover, he was old 
and infirm and was filled with resentment against 
the entire Court. He declined to assume full 
responsibility and spent most of his last days 
at Ms garden, Lang-jun Yiian SB®®, west of 
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Peking’ and north of the present campus of 
yencMng' University. In February 1898 he was 
made acting presiding controller of the Imperial 
Gian Courtj but he died soon after. His passing 
was mourned by Empress Hsiao-chhn and he 
was eulogized for his great contributions to the 
empire. He was canonized as Chung (Loyal) 
and Ms name was celebrated in the Imperial 
Ancestral Temple and in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen, 

I-hsin had four sons but the two younger ones 
died young. The eldest, Tsai-ch^^ng (post- 
humous name ISoS-lSSS), was made 

(1862) a prince of the third degree, but left no 
male heir. The second, Tsai-ying (T. 

mm H. b. 1861), was for a time 

the adopted son of his uncle, I-ho (see under 
Miii-ning), and inheritor of a third-degree prince- 
dom. Ill, 1900 Tsai-ying was deprived of all his 
ranks because of his pro-Boxer activities. Early 
in 1897, by order of Empress Hsiao-chhn, Tsai- 
ying's eldest son, P'u-wei (T. ^M), was 
appointed the adopted son of the long deceased 
Tsai-ch^eng. Thus in 1898 PM-w^ei inherited 
the princedom and became the second Prince 
Kung. I-hsin’s eldest daughter, Princess Jung- 
shou (1854-1911), was adopted by 

Empress Hsiao-ch^in (probably early in 1862) 
and w^as brought up in the Palace, In 1866 she 
married Chih-tuan (d. 1871), a descendant 
of Ming-jui [g. ??.]. After her husband’s death 
Princess Jung-shou lived in the Palace as adopted 
daughter and companion to the Empress Dow- 
ager. In 1881 she was given the privilege of 
riding in a yellow sedan chair with imperial 
equipage. ■■■■■■ 

I-hsin, as founder of the Tsungli Yamen and 
as its head for twenty-seven years (1861*“84, 
1894-98), conducted China’s foreign affairs on a 
basis of conciliation. Owing perhaps to the ex- 
perience he had gained in 1860, he knew what it 
meant to be defeated, to face internal rebellion 
and foreign invasion with no troops he could 
rely on, attended moreover by officials who gave 
him only half-hearted support. He had learned 
to make aE necessary concessions in order to 
maintain peace. The less enlightened courtiers 
could not understand him and attacked him on 
tl’ie ground that he was weak. After his removal 
in 1884 China entered unprepared on the path of 
war and soon found herself embroiled with 
France and, ten years later, with Japan. When 
he was called on in 1894 to direct the Smo- 
Japanese war it was already too late. Had 
lie been in power during the years 1884 and 


1894, the disputes with France and Japan might 
have taken different courses. In any case he 
probably would have prevented the Empress 
Dowager from spending on the Summer Palace 
funds meant for the navy, and kept her from 
other follies which directly or indirectly led 
to the disasters of 1900. 

I-hsin left two collections of verse: one en- 
titled Lo4ao t'ang shih-ch% another 

Ts^ui-chin~yin. The former is in six 
series, each with its own title, variously printed 
from 1856 to 1867. The latter, in 18 chuan, was 
printed about 1893. His prose collection is en- 
titled Lo-tao t^ang tven chi, 5 chuan. He 
headed the commissions for the compilation of 
the following two official works, both completed 
in 1872: Chiao-pHng Yueh-fei 

fang4ueh, 420 + 2 chuan, containing edicts and 
memorials relating to the Taiping Hebeilion in 
the years 1850-66; and Chiao-pHng Nien (^) 
fei fang4ueh, 320 + 1 chilan, relating to the sup- 
pression of the Nien bandits during the years 
1851-68. The former should not be confused 
with the PHng4ing (^^) Yueh-fei chi m) 
liXeh, 18+4 chuan, printed about 1865 by Kuan- 
wen [q. ii.J. I-hsin also supervised the editing 
of the official documents in these works which 
were completed in 1896, namely: 

F'ing4ing YlXn-nan Hui-fei fang- 
lileh, 50 chuan, concerning the Mohammedan up- 
rising in Yunnan (see under Ts*6n Yu-ying) 
between 1855 and 1879; 

PHng4ing Kuei-chou Miao-fei chi4ueh, 40 chilan, 
on wars %vith the Miao in the years 1855-79; and 
PHng4ing Shan, Kan, Hsm-chiang ( 

Hui-fei fang4ueh, 320 chilan, on the Moham- 
medan reI:>eIlions in the northwestern provinces 
(see under Tso Tsung-t^ang) from 1855 to 1889. 
I-hsin’s own memorials appear in these works 
and also in the collections of documents relating 
to foreign affairs in the Hsien-f6ng and TMng- 
chih periods, known as: CKou- 

pan I-wu shik-mo, Hsien-fing cKao, 80 chilan, 
completed in 1867, covering the years 1850-61; 
and the Ch^otirpan I-wu shih-mo, T^ung-chih 
€h*m, 100 chilan, completed in 1880, covering 
the years 1861-75. These two works, together 
with the Ch'ou-pan I-imi shih-rno, Tao-kuang 
cKao, 80 chuan,. coYenng the years 1836-50, were 
printed by the Palace Museum, Peking, in 1929- 
31, I-hsin’s memorials also appear in the 

CKing-cki wai -chiao shth4iax), docu- 
ments on foreign relations in the last two reigns 
(1875-1911) of the Chhng dynasty, compiled by 
Wang Yen-wei ijtiK (T. H. 
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original ming T, Jan. 1843-1904) 

and printed in 1932-35. Appended to the com- 
pilation is Wang’s work about affairs in 1900-02, 
entitled Hsi-hsun ta-shik chi, 11 

-{- 1 chuan. 


[1/171 /24b; 1/227 /9b; ChHng Huang-shih ssU-p^u 
(see under Fu-iung-an); Chin-liang, Chin-skik 
jen-wu chih (see under W^ng T'ung-ho) p. 45; 
Bulletin of the National Library of Peiping, vol. 7, 
nos. 3-4 (May™ Aug. 1934) ; Ch^ou-pan I-wu shih-mOj 
Hsien-f^ng, T^ung-chih, passim; Martin, W. A. P., 
A Cycle of Cathay (1896), pp. 344-47; Cordier, H., 
U Expedition de Chine de 1860 (l^06); Wolseley, G. 
J,, Narrative of the War with China in 1860 (1862); 
Swinhoe, Robert, Narrative of the North China 
Campaign of 1860 (1861); Rennie, D. F., Peking 
and the Pekingese (1865), vol. 1, p. 221; Grant, H., 
Incidents of the China War of 1860 (1875); Loch, 
H. B., Personal Narrative of Occurrences during 
Lord Elgin's Second Embassy to China, 1860, 3d ed. 
(1900); M'ghee, R. J. L., How We Got to Peking 
(1862); Lanc-Poole, Life of Sir Harry Parkes, 
2 vols. (1894); Tung Hsun [g. v,\, Nieu’-p^u, 2/46b; 
Bland and Backhouse, China under the Empress 
Dowager (1910), portrait of Tsai-ying opposite p. 
252; Li Tz^tt-ming [q, r.], Yxieh-man Vang jih-chi.\ 

Fang Chao-ying 

I-huan (H. #1^), Oct. 16, 1840-1891, 
Jan. 1, the first Prince Ch'un (^^5), was 
the seventh son of Emperor Hstian-tsung (Min- 
ning, q, v.). He was the father of Emperor Te- 
tsung (Tsai-t‘ien, g. v.) and grandfather of the 
child emperor, P^u-i (Hsuan-t^ung, see under 
Tsai-t^ien), His mother was a concubine who 
also gave birth to Emperor Hstian-tsung’s eighth 
and ninth sons (see under Min-ning). In 1850, 
when his half-brother, I-chu [q. i>.], ascended the 
throne, I-huan was created a prince of the second 
degree (Chiin-wang ^5.) with the designation, 
Ch^un. In 1859, at twenty sui, he was given a 
mansion of his own — a palace which came to be 
known as Ch'i-yeh fu or 'Talace of the 

Seventh Prince”. It belonged originally to I-hui 
[g. t?.], the poet. In 1861 after his nephew, Em- 
peror Mu-tsung, ascended the throne, I-huan 
was made lieutenant-general of a Banner, an ad- 
jutant general, and a chamberlain of the Imperial 
Bodyguard. Early in 1862 he became assistant 
to his half-brother, I-hsin [g. y.J, who commanded 
the Peking Field Force. 

Since his wife was the younger sister of the 
Empress Dowager (Flsiao-ch^in, g. t\), I-huan 
was favored by that Empress and was used by 


her to counteract the power of I-hsin. Thus in 
1865, after I-hsin was deprived of his authority 
as Prince-Counselor, the supervision of the child 
emperor’s education w^as entrusted to I-huan. 
In 1873, when Emperor Mu-tsung took over the 
government from his mother,' he raised I-huan ’s 
princedom to the first degree, and thus gave him 
a rank equal to that of I-hsin, After Emperor 
Mu-tsung ' died early in 1875 leaving no heir, 
Empress Hsiao-chfin announced at a meeting of 
the- princes ■ and high officials that Tsai-t^ien 
(g. V., son of I-huan and her own sister) would 
succeed to the throne. Though the clioice w'as 
contrary to the dynasty’s unwritten rules of suc- 
cession, the Empress resorted to this expedient 
to preserve her power, and no one dared to inter- 
pose objections. I-huan thus found himself in 
a difficult position, one in which he might easily 
be involved in intrigues. According to Weng 
T^ung-ho [g. y.] — w^ho was present at the meeting 
— w^hen I-huan heard tlie announcement he was 
so overcome that he \rept and fainted. He 
pleaded serious illness and memorialized on his 
desire to be relieved of all service at Court. His 
request was granted, for by remaining at Court 
he would have to kneel to his own son — a point 
required by Court etiquette, but repugnant to 
paternal instincts. He was therefore ordered to 
supervise the building of the tomb of Emperor 
Mu-tsung, and his princedom W'as made ^‘‘per- 
petually inheritable”. 

But I-hiian’s retirement ^vas only temporary, 
for in 1876 he was given supervision of the edu- 
cation of Emperor Te-tsung, then aged six ; 
and four years later was placed in full charge of 
the Peking Field Force. In 1884, when I-hsin 
was discharged from all offices, it was announced 
tliat I-huan should be consulted on all important 
affairs of state. As China was then engaged in 
a conflict with France (see under Feng Tzu-ts‘ai\ 
I-huau took a prominent part in shaping the 
military program. 

After the first fleet of Chinese warships (see 
under vShen Pao-chen) was destroj^ed by the 
Prenpli in 1884, it was decided to build a new 
fleet. For that purpose the Board of Admiralty 
(Hai-chiin Ya-m^n created by 

an order of Empress Hsiao-ch‘in issued on 
October 13, 1885. I-huan was appointed con- 
troller of this Board; I-k‘uang (see under Yimg- 
lin) and Li Hung-chang [q, being made asso- 
ciate controllers, and Shan-ch^iiig (T, If* 
d. 1889, posthumous name WlWC) and Tseng 
Chi-ts6 [q. v.] assistant controllers. In May 1886 
I-huan and Li Himg-chang, escorted by ■warsl nps. 
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.made/a tour; of tlie fortified areas at Taku, Port 
/ArtMr/,,. and "Wei-liai-wei, inspecting coast de- 
fenses and , observing naval maneuvers. I-huan 
was much impressed hj this show of strength, 
and in the course of the tour wrote a number of 
poems which he published (1887) under the title 
Hang-hai yin-ts'm. His enthusiasm 
for the building of a navy was genuine, and he 
stood behind Li Hiiiig-cliang in most of that 
statesman's plans for its ' improvement and ex- 
pansion. He also helped other provincial 
officials in, their efforts to introduce Western 
iiidtistri,es.to China (see under Chang Chili-tung). 

„ ^But, like many of the Manchu princes at the 
close of the dynasty,' I-huan lacked decisiveness 
and could not stand against policies of the Em- 
press Dowager which he knew to be ill-advised. 
I-hsiii had been pliant enough before her strong 
will, but I-huan was more so— -consciously or 
unconsciously becoming her tool. He permitted 
her to use his son to further her own ends, and 
looked on complacently when in 1886-91 she 
diverted funds, ear-marked for naval construc- 
tion, to build for herself the Summer Palace 
known as the l-ho' Yuan (see under Empress 
Hsiao-chfin). During the naval maneuvers of 
1886 he allowed her favorite eunuch, Li Lien- 
yiiig (see under Empress Hsiao-chfin) to accom- 
pany him throughout the tour. After I-hsin 
was stripped of power Hsiao-chfin freely sold 
offices to the highest bidders and shut her eyes to 
many other corrupt practices. Despite these 
delinquencies I-huan repeatedly affirmed , his 
loyalty to her. When in 1886 Emperor Te-tsung 
came of age and had tlie right to rule independ- 
ently, I-huan pleaded with lier to continue her 
regency for three years more, . . 

In 1887 I-huan was seriously ill for several 
months. Every time his son (the Emperor) 
visited him the Empress Dowager contrived to 
he present, and elaborate precautions had to be 
taken not to arouse her suspicions. In 1888- 
I-huan presented to the throne the residence 
where the emperor was born, perhaps to reassure 
her that he was content to live merely as a prince 
though Ills son had nominal control of the govern- ‘ 
ment. In 1889, when the Emperor was married, 
I-huan was accorded various honors and his 
other sons were made princes of lower degree. 
Soon after the marriage Wu Ta-ch*^ng [g. 
submitted a memorial to the Emperor, suggesting 
that the status of I-!iuan as the father of the.' 
emperor be clarified and that he be given the 
pri\ileges pertaining to his position. The em-." 
peror referred the matter to the Empress Doiv- .■ 


I 

ager who revealed a hitherto unpublished me- 
morial of I-huan (allegedly submitted by him in 
1875) to the effect that he wished his status to 
remain that of a servant to the throne and that 
he renounced all rights as father of the emperor. 
Some WTiters take the vieW' that the memorial 
was written for the occasion and predated. 

After his death, early in 1891, I-huaii was 
canonized as Hsieii His full ' posthumous 
title reads : Huang-ti pen-sh6ng k'ao Cliffin Hsieii 
Clifin-wang or; (‘The 

Emperor’s Father-before-adoption, Prince Clhun 
the Wise”. In his home a temple was erected to 
■celebrate his memory and' there the sacrificial ■ 
ceremonies w'ere like those accorded to a deceased 
emperor. But publicly and officially he was 
honored only as a prince. His tomb was of the 
kind ordinarily erected to a prince, and thus he 
was celebrated in the Imperial Ancestral Hall. 
After his grandson, Pffi-i (see under Tsai-then), 
came to the throne I-huan was referred to as 
Huang-ti pen-sheng tsu (|fl) k‘aOj or 'The Em- 
peror’s Grandfather-before-adoption”. 

An episode recorded in 1897 in the diary of 
Weng Thmg-ho [q. t’.], and presumably true, 
gives evidence of the unjust suspicion that 
lingered in the mind of the Empress Dowager, 
even after I-huan had died. Near his grave 
stood a giant gingko tree which, according to 
fortune tellers, had the power to give the de- 
scendants of I-huan permanent succession to the 
throne. When the Empress Dowager heard of 
this she immediately ordered that the tree be 
cut down. Perhaps she felt that her fears were 
justified when snakes %vere discovered in the 
trunk— snakes being associated with dragons in 
Chinese lore. 

I-huan’s fifth son, Tsai-feng inherited 

the princedom in January 1891 and became the 
second Prince Ch'un. He went to Berlin in 
1901 as head of the mission that was sent to 
apologize for the murder of the German IVIinister 
in the Boxer Uprising of the previous year. He 
married a daughter of Jung-lii [^. v.] in 1902 and 
she gave birth to P'u-i in 1906. Early in 1908 
Tsai-feng w’as made a Grand Councilor, and late 
in the same year— after his son, P'u-i, had been 
designated heir to the throne— he w'as named 
Prince Regent (^i^D and later Regent (S 
Thus during the years 1908 12 he 
was the actual ruler of China. He was, however, 
wffiolly incapable of meeting the changing politi- 
cal situation and the conflicting demands of the 
various factions — constitutionalists, revolution- 
aries, conservatives and Imperial Clansmen. In 





October 1911 a poorly organized band of soldiers 
carried out successfully an almost unpremedi- 
tated Revolution. The Ch^ing dynasty came 
to an end, and Tsai-feng agreed for his son to 
abdicate, and he himself retired to Tientsin. 

I-huan^s two younger sons — the sixth and 
seventh — belonged to a group of Imperial Clans- 
men who grasped important Cabinet posts and 
caused much criticism from other factions. The 
sixth son, Tsai-hsiin (see under I-chih) was a 
prince of the fifth degree when he was appointed 
in 1902 to take the place of Tsai-i (see under 
I-tsung) as the adopted son of I-chih [g. e;.]. 
Thus Tsai-hstin inherited the rank of heile or a 
prince of the third degree. In 1909 he was made 
head of the Commission for the Reorganization 
of the Navy and was sent to Europe to study 
naval affairs in various countries. In the sum- 
mer of 1910 he visited Japan, and late in the 
same year was made Minister of the Navy, 
I-huan^s seventh son, Tsai4‘ao (H. WS, 
b. 1886?), who in 1902 took tlie place of Tsai-ying 
(see under I-hsin) as adopted son of I-ho (see 
under Min-ning), was to the army what his half- 
brother, Tsai-hstin, was to the navy. Late in 

1908 the New Palace Guard was reorganized 
under the special command of Tsai-f^ng with 
Tsai-t'ao as one of three superintendents. In 

1909 Tsai-t'ao was made chief of the General 

Staff Council and in 1910 was sent to study mili- 
tary conditions in Japan, in the United States, 
and in European countries. Thus the three 
sons of I-huan virtually had full control of the 
government, but they were ignorant and tactless, 
inclined more to display their uniforms than to 
pursue intelligent action. During the Revolu- 
tion of 1911 they handed over their power to 
Yuan Shih-k*ai (see under Yuan Chia-san), and 
a few months later retired. In the early years 
of the Republic, Tsai-t^ao was given the title. 
General Kung-wei served on the 

Military Council of Generals known as Chiang- 

[l/142/la; l/177/26a; 1/227/lla; Ch^un CkHn- 
wang I-huan chih Ckun-chi-ck^u chHk-tu 

''in W tn-hsien t$ ^ung-pien 

nos. 7-9; Ts^ng Chi-ts^ [^. Kuei-p^u chai $hih- 
ch^ao; portraits of Tsai-hstin and Tsai-t%o in 
The Eastern Miscellany {Tung-fang tsa-chih) vol. 
7, no. 2 (February, 1910); McCormick, The 


K^o-chai nien-phi (see under Wii Ta-ch'^ng) pp. 
176-86.] 

Fang, Chaoying 

1 (^) Huang-ti, posthumous name of Dorgon 

I (^) Huang-ti, posthumous name of Tsai- 
ch‘iin Iq. e?.]. 

i-hui mm (T. M H. ±mmA.mmB±i 

Feb. 20, 1799-1838, Aug. 26, Imperial Clansman 
and poet, was a great-grandson of Emperor Kao- 
tsung (see under Hung-li). His grandfather, 
Yung-chh (H, posthumous name 

1741-1766), was the fifth son of Kao-tsung 
and held the rank of a first class prince with the 
designation, Jung (^^3E), conferred in 1765. 
His father, Mien-i (posthumous name IS*, 
1764-1815), on coming of age in 1784, was made 
a prince of the third degree but was raised in 
1799 to a prince of the second degree with the 
designation, Jung. I-hui inherited in 1815 the 
rank of a prince of the third degree. He was 
well educated, excelling as a calligrapher, as a 
connoisseur of antiques, and as an architect. 
But he was chiefly famous for his poetry. He 
left a collection of ruled verse, entitled 
Liu-shui-pienj and another collection of verse in 
irregular meter (tz^U ^) , entitled 
Nm-ku ch^ao-ch^ang. These works are collec- 
tively known as Ming-shan fang chi, 

or as TzUrchang tzU. He served at Court 

as a Junior assistant chamberlain of the Imperial 
Bodyguard (1825-35) and filled several concur- 
rent posts. He retired in 1835 and died three 
years later. 

I-hui took as his concubine a celebrated poet- 
ess named Ku-t^ai-chfing H. 

1799- ?), sometimes known as 
T^ai-chlng ch'un or as Hsi-lin ch'un 

It is not clear whether she was born 
in a Chinese or a Bannerman^s family. She was 
not only a writer of verse, but could paint, and 
made a collection of art objects. She and I-hui 
led a happy life together and had seven children. 
After 1-hui died his son, Tsai-chtin (d. 

1857), by an earlier wife, inherited the rank of a 
prince of the fourth degree. This son was not 
on good terms with his father^s secondary wife 
and therefore expelled her from the princely 
mansion to live in a rented house. Ku-t'ai- 
chfing managed, however, to bring up her chii- 



Flowery Republic (1913); Reid, J. G., The Manchu drm so that they married into noble families. 
Abdication and the Powers (1935) ; In 1875 she became blind, and a year later was 

^ Chung Tung chan-chi pH-mo (1896) l/23b; Wu still living. The year of her death is not certain. 





In the poetic style known as Ku-t'ai-ch^ing 
ranked with the best masters, such as Singde and 
Li £ [qq, Her poems in this mode are simple 
and moving, and yet show a characteristic 
rhythm and a rich choice of^ words. The collec- 
tion of her verse in both the ruled and th.e .tz% 
forms is entitled THen-yu. ho chi, 7 

(?) chum. In 1910, Mao Kuang-sh^ng (see under 
Mao Hsiang) printed it in 5 ckiian (in reality 
only 4 of the original 7 chuan) from an incom- 
plete manuscript, but without the poems in the 
tz% form., In 1914, he printed a eoiiection of her 
iz% under the title Tung'^hai yu-ho, 

„ 4 chuan (in reality only the. first, third, and fourth 
of' tliev, origmar..6: [?] cMaw-),., The Japanese 
scholar,' Suzuki Torao ip records that 
he saw a manuscript of ..the T^ieri’-yu ko. chi con- 
taining 7' ckiian of ruled verse and 6 of The 
alleged missing chuan' ,2 of the Twig-hai y^u^ko 
appears, in the magazine Tz%-hsiiek 

chi‘tan (vol. I, no, .2, Aug. 1933).' The same 
Journal (p. 26) states, on the authority of a de- 
scendant of I-hui, named H^ng-hsu that 

Ku-t%i-ch1ng was the great-granddaughter of 
04r-t%i [f. y.] ■ and was reared by a Ku family 
belonging to a company of Chinese Bannermen 
co,ntrolled by tlie family of I-hui. The afore- 
mentio.ned Journal (voL II, nos. 1,. and 2) prints 
the poems of I-hui in irregular meter itz% under 
the title, Hmh<,h^un ching-sM 

The poems are said to be based on I-hui^s 
original manuscript. A later issue of the Journal 
(voL II, no. 4) contains what is believed to be 
the portrait of Ku“t%i-ehfing. 

All unfounded rumor to the effect that Kung 
Tzh-ehfm [q, r.j was in love with Kii-t%i-ching 
possibly had its origin in the reference to a lilac 
bush mentioned in the poems of both these 
writers. The lilac in question grew on the banks 
of the pond known as T^ai-phiig hu 
the ..so.iitli west corner. of the T,a,rtar City, Peking,, 
where the palace of was located. This 
palace later came into the possession of I-hiian 
ff. !).] and thereafter -was called Chfi-yeh-fu (see' 
under I-huan). It wm the birthplace of Em- 
peror TMsiing (see under Tsai-then) and w^as 
later converted into classrooms for the Min-kuo 
University 

El/171/lOb; JiS#. in 

Ftt-ntt Isa-chih, vol. 17, no. 7 (July, 
1031); Ibid., 

in (Quarteriy Journal of Liberal Arts, 

Wuhan University), vol. 1, no. 4 (Jan., 1031); 


Suzuki ■, Torao,. , ; Shina bungagu 

Jcen%il, pp, 248-66.] ' 

Fang Chao-ying 

I4i-pu (Elipoo) (T.^^l), d. Mar. 6, 

1843, age, 72 or 73 {mi), official, diplomat, was a- 
member of the Manchu Bordered Iffillow Banner, 
He was an Imperial Clansman, a descendant of' 
Gunggadai ^tRiS , (d. 1652) who,,wa,s a son of 
Bayara (see under Niirhaci). Gunggadai , was 
executed for being a henchman of Dorgon [f. 
and his descendants were excluded from the 
Imperial Family. ' Only in .1799 were they^ re- 
stored to the. Imperial .Clan, and then w^ere made 
.to wear red girdles, to distinguish them from the 
regular Imperial Clansmen, who. wore yellow. 
I4i-pu became a ehin-sMh in 1801, but waited 
four years before, he received appointment as 
archivist of the Imperial Academy. In 1812 he 
was sent to Yunnan and in the following year was 
appointed a,, second .class sub-prefect of Yun- 
iianfu. Promoted to, be department magistrate 
of T^^ng-ytieli, he distinguished : himself ' twice in 
military affairs— first in 1819 when he captured 
a number .of Burmese bandits in his department, 
and again in 1821 when he assisted the provincial 
authorities tO' put 'dow,n a rebellion in the sub- 
prefecture of Yung-pei. ■, For the latter exploit 
he was decorated with the^ peacock feather, and 
late in 1821 was promoted to be prefect of T^ai- 
pfing-fu in Anhwei, Thereafter he rose rapidly 
through the offices of intendant of the Chi-Ning 
Circuit (M^M) iri Shansi (1822-23), provincial 
judge of Chekiang (1823-24), and financial com- 
missioner of Chekiang (1824-25). In 1825 he 
was made governor of Shensi, was then trans- 
ferred to Shantung and, after being allowed a 
hundred days to mourn for the death of his 
father, was appointed acting governor of Yun- 
nan, From 1827 to 1835 he served as full gover- 
nor of Yunnan, and from 1835 to 1839 as gover- 
nor-general of Yunnan and Kweichow. In 1838 
he was concurrently elevated to Associate Grand 
Secretary, retaining his post in Yunnan; and 
later iii' the same year he was decorated with the 
double-eyed peacock feather for quickly sub- 
duing a rebellion of the aborigines on the Szech- 
wan-Kweichow border. 

Early in 1840 I-li-pu was transferred to Nan- 
king as governor-general of Kiangsu, Kiangsi 
and Anhwei. At this time the First Anglo- 
Chinese War had been going on for a year (see 
under Lin Ts6-hsu) and was spreading north- 
ward. On July 5, 1840 the city of Tinghai, 
Chekiang, on the island of Chusan, was lost to 
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the English, A month later I-li-pu was ordered 
to proceed to Chekiang with the title of Imperial 
Commissioner to ascertain why Tinghai w^as lost 
so easily, and to strengthen the defenses on tlie 
mainland. The defense of Kiangsn was en- 
trusted to Yli-ch‘ien [g. v,], then governor of that 
province. I-li-pu arrived at Ningpo on August 

23, and began to rally the troops. In mid Sep- 
tember he w^as ordered not to attack Tinghai 
because peace negotiations were in progress (see 
under Chl-shan). From late in September 1840 
to February 1841 he corresponded many times 
with the British at Tinghai and conferred with 
Captain Elliot (see under Lin Tse-hsli) before 
the latter left for Canton. A truce was signed 
on November 6, 1840, providing for the tempo- 
rary occupation of Chusan by the British, pend- 
ing further negotiations by Chh-shan [g. r,] at 
Canton. The conferences at Canton proved a 
failure, and early in January Emperor Hsiian- 
tsung decided to yield no more. However, the 
British acted first, occupying the fort of Chuenpi 
(January 7) where Chfi-shan was forced to sign a 
convention granting the cession of Hong Kong 
in return for Chuenpi and Tinghai. But Em- 
peror Hsiian-tsung was determined to resist 
forcibly. On January 26, two days before I- 
shan and Yang Fang [qq. tf.] were sent to Canton 
as commanders of the troops, I-li-pu w^as ordered 
to advance on Ting-hai. He replied that he 
could not advance without more troops and guns. 
On February 10, 1841 the emperor received 
another report from I-li-pu that the attack on 
Tinghai had to be postponed until the troops 
from Hunan and Anhwei could arrive. The 
emperor was so incensed that he ordered I-li-pu to 
return at once to his post at Nanking, and made 
Yii-chfien Imperial Commissioner to supervise 
the attack on Tinghai. Before Yii-chfien arrived 
at I-li-pu^s headquarters at Chenhai, Chekiang, 
Tinghai had already been returned (February 

24, 1841) by the British, in accordance mth the 
terms of the peace of Chuenpi. Nevertheless, 
the emperor punished I-Ii-pu (March 6) for his 
reluctance to attack the British at Tinghai by 
depriving him of his ranks (Associate Grand 
Secretary and governor-general) but ordered him 
to remain at his post as governor-general of 
Kiangsu, Kiangsi, and Anhwei. The emperor 
was then collecting evidence against I-li-pu and 
Chfi-shan, probably thinking that they had made 
some secret agreement with the British. In May 
1-li-pu was ordered to Peking where he was tried 
for disobedience and for having exchanged pres- 
ents with the British. On July 31 he was sen- 
tenced to banishment. 


In March 1842 the troops under I-ching [g. i\] 
'suffered many reverses in Cliekiang, and, the 
. governor of that . province, Liu , Ytiii-k^o, (see 
under Yli-chhen), recommended I-Ii-pu as ca- 
pable, of making peace with, the .British. Early 
in April I-ii-pii was made a seventh rank official 
and was sent to Ciiekiang. A month later he 
was given the rank, of a fourth grade, official and 
was appointed acting assistant military lieuten- 
ant-governor at Cha-pfii. His predecessor in 
that office had died of wounds received while 
resisting the British attack. As Clia-pfii was 
still occupied by the invaders, I-li-pii had to stay 
at Hangchow’ or Ivashing. In the meantime the 
Court had learned from various sources that tlie 
British respected I-li-pii and wanted him as a 
negotiator. When the British advanced up the 
Yangtze River, the emperor ordered Clvi-ying 
[g, iJ,] and I-ii-pu to Soochow where they could 
be at hand to make peace when the time came. 
In July Chfi-ying and I-ii-pu went to Soochow’, 
and a month later tliey joined t!}e go^'ernor- 
geiicral, Niu Chien (see under Ch‘i-ying), at 
Nanking. I-li-pu was given the rank of a first 
grade official to sign the Treaty of Nanking (see 
under Chfi-ying). He w'as then very ill, ad- 
vanced in age, and suffering from lieat, exhaus- 
tion and mental anxiety. 

In order to negotiate about the tariff and other 
details in accordance witii the Treaty of Nanking, 
I-li-pu was made Tartar General at Canton and 
given the title of Imperial Commissioner, Soon 
after his arrival at Canton he took ill and died. 
He w^as given the posthumous name, Wen-min 
and the title, Grand G.uardian of the Heir 
Apparent. The negotiations at Canton w’ere 
carried on by Chfi-yiiig. 

■ i-li-pu w'as one of the early diplomats, who 
later w^ere condemned as traitors. Fortunately 
he died early and so escaped the wrath of the 
Court that later fell on Chfi-ying. I-li-pu was 
criticized also for upholding the British protest 
on the maltreatment of British privsoners of war 
in Formosa (see under I-liang). The British 
found him cordial and polite in his dealings with 
them, both at Chusan and at Cha-p^u. 

I-Ii-pu had a servant, named Chang Hsi 
(also known as Chang Sfiih-ch'im 

who served him in Yunnan and then 
assisted him at Nanking and at Ningpo in 1840. 
Chang Hsi carried messages betw'een I-li-pu and 
the British <at Tingiiai. Wlicii I-li-pu was tried 
in Peking (1841) Chang was also sevei'ely in- 
terrogated. And wJien I-li-pu returned to Che- 
kiang (1842) to resume negotiations he requested 
Chang to assist him. Chang was active in the 



iiegotiations at Nankiiig' and received for this 
thC' Eomiimi rank of a fifth-grade official and 
■one thousand taels silver* He later went to 
Tientsin andj with. the documents at his dis- 
posal, wrote two, accounts of his activities in the 
Angio-Ciiinese War: the' first, entitled 

T^an-I shuo4HehytQlh of Ms six ■journeys to 
Tinghai as a messenger of I-li-pu; the second, 
entitled 1^^015 Fu-1 jih->chij describes the 
negotiations at Nanking and relates illuminating 
details concerning I-li-pu and Chfi-ying. 
Chang’s account does not bear out the story 
told byCunynghame that I-li-pu’s illness was due 
to an overdose, of medicine procured from the 
British surgeon. The Fte-J jih-cMy printed, in 
1936' from old manuscripts, contains a facsimile 
reproduction of one of I-li-pu’s letters to Chang. 


[l/376/3a; l/221/17b; 2/36/36a; 3/40/10a; I-hsin 
[q, e?.], Ch‘ou-pan f-ioa s/u7i-mo, Tao-kuang; Arthur 
Cuny.nglia.rne, The Opium IFar (1845), p. 139; see 
also bibiiograp.!iy under C.h‘,i-ying.] 

Fang Ghao-ying 

I-liang feia (H. iS^), Oct. 18, 1791-1867 

(1863?), official, was a Manchii of the Plain 
Red Banner and a member of the Gualgiya clan 
His father, Weii-te: ^ffi {H. 
beca,nie acting lieutenant-governor of 
Kansu, and his wife was a descendant of Dodo 
[f. y.].' A student of the Imperial Academy, I- 
liang began his o.ffidaI : career as a clerk in the 
.Board of Puiiisliinents.iii 1816 and was promoted 
to an assistant department director of that Board 
ill 1825. Early In 1829, as a reward for his 
judicial work, he was sent from Peking to be 
prefect of Kao-eliom^ K^yangtuiig. Two years', 
later lie was transferred to a similar post at. 
Nanning, Kwangsi, and after several months, 
was made salt controller of Yininan. In. 1832 
he was promoted to provincial judge of Anliwei' 
and a year later was transferred to Kiangsu.. 
Ill 1834 he was made acting financial commis- 
sioner of Kiangsi and in 1836 full financial com-- 
missioner and acting governor of Kiangsu. -In 
1838 he became governor of Kwangtung. 

In tlie anti-opium movement at Canton I-liang 
supported the efforts of Lin Tse-hsii [g, ■a.I., 
He memorialized the throne frequently, and. was, 
eoinmended for his seizures of opium and arrests '' 
of opium, smo.kers. : In August 1839 he submitted' 
a joint memorial with the governor-general, 
Tong T‘!ng-che!i [f. in], reporting the improve- 
ment of the defenses of the Bocca Tigris, and of 
the facilities for examining foreign cargoes. On 
the ground that ships under English protection 


: were -smuggling opiim,.:.. he/, .memorialized the 
throne 'to stop trade with , .England. At the 
beginning of, 1840 he a^ssisted Lin TsA-hsli in 
carrying out the embargo and in ' expelling,, ali- 
-British ships beyond the Bocca Tigris. ■. For this 
he received the emperor’s eominendation. 

After the fall of Lin TsA’hsti and' T6ng Tfing- 
ch5n, who were recalled to Peking on September 
. 28, 1840, I-liang was made acting^ governor- 
general of Kwangtung and Kivangsi, pending the 
arrival of Ch^i-shan [g. e?.]. About the .beginning 
of 1841 he was appointed concurrently superin- 
tendent - of customs at Canton. ' Meanwhile 
Chfi-shan reached- Canton (November 29, ,'1840) 
and memorialized the throne in favor of a peace 
policy. I-liang, as well as others, did not '.agree 
with this policy and refused to join in the me- 
morial. Chfi-shan thereupon conducted his 
negotiations with Captain Elliot (see under Lin 
Tse-hsu) in secrecy and without reference . to 
I-liang; and on January 20, 1841 concluded the 
abortive Cliuenpi convention which trade 
was reopened and Hong Kong was ceded to 
England (see under Chfi-shan). At the same 
time the British issued proclamations claiming 
sovereignty over the island, though approval 
by the emperor of the transaction had not yet 
been given. I-liang broke this news to the em- 
peror; and his memorial, received on February 
26, 1841, led to the immediate fall of Chfi-shan 
and the dispatch of I-shan [g. v,] to Canton to 
fight against the British. I-liang 'was again 
appointed acting governor-general until the ar- 
rival of Chh Kung (see under Chfi-shan), 

When the British forced the Bocca Tigris 
forts and, early in March 1841 advanced to 
Canton, the Chinese authorities were placed in a 
difficult position. I-liang was reluctant to fight, 
and on March 22, and again on April 18, he 
memorialized the throne in favor of allowing 
■ British trade at Canton. For this he was de- 
prived of his rank but was permitted to con- 
tinue at his post. 

In January 1842 I-Iiang was made imperial 
commissioner and governor-general of Fukien 
and Chekiang. After the Treaty of Nanking 
(August 29), which provided for the opening of 
Amoy and Foochow to trade, he, in conjunction 
with other high officials, was ordered to fix the 
trade regulations. 

In November 1842 the British envoy, Sir 
Henry'' Fottinger (see under Chfi-ying) demanded 
redress for the execution of British subjects who 
had been wrecked on the coast of Formosa in the 
transport Nerhttdda (September 1841) and in the 
brig Ann (March 1842), Some 200 persons from 
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these two ships were beheaded by order of the 
Chinese authorities in Formosa, namely, the 
brigade general Ta-hung~a (T. 

d. 1854), and the intendant Yao Ying (see under 
Fang Tung-shu). Ta-hung-a and Yao had re- 
ported to the emperor that the Nerhudda had 
been sunk as she attacked the Chinese batteries, 
and that they had ordered fishing vessels to lead 
the Ann astray in order to wreck it. For these 
exploits they had already been commended. 
I41ang was now sent to Formosa to investigate 
the truth of the matter. His report to the throne 
confirmed the British accusation that Ta-hung-a 
and Yao had reported incorrectly. They were 
therefore recalled to Peking (April 1843) and 
imprisoned. But local opinion in Formosa and 
elsewhere was so incensed at I-Iiang^s decision 
that the charges against the two officials were 
dismissed in October 1843 and they were given 
other posts. Early in that year I-liang retired 
on the plea of ill health and remained at home 
for nine years. 

In 1852 he was made Tartar General of Foo- 
chow. Early in 1853 he became governor- 
general of Kiangnan and Kiangsi at a time when 
the Taiping rebels were over-running a large 
part of the area under his jurisdiction. He re- 
mained in that, post during the next four years. 
In this period local military affairs were chiefly 
under the control of the Imperial Commissioners, 
Hsiang Jung fo. e;.] and Chfi-shan. The governor 
of Kiangsu, Chi-^r-hang-a [^. a.], effected the 
recovery of the wailed city of Shanghai from the 
rebels of the Triad Society who held it between 
September 7, 1853 and February 17, 1855. 

The fall of Shanghai in September 1853 en- 
tailed the closing of the Chinese customs house 
there. Its reopening was sought by the super- 
intendent, Wu Chien-chang [g. v.]j but was de- 
layed by action of the foreign consuls. I-liang 
supported Wu, and in February 1854 memorial- 
ized the throne proposing to stop the export of 
tea and silk via Shanghai. He hoped by such 
pressure on the foreign community to secure the 
reopening of the customs house, and to discour- 
age foreign aid to the rebels who held the walled 
city. A few months later I-liang facilitated the 
creation of the foreign Inspectorate of Customs 
at Shanghai and empowered Wu Chien-chang to 
make the settlement which eventually led to the 
Maritime Customs Service. 

On several occasions during this period the 
representatives of the Western powers, who could 
gain no satisfaction from Yeh Ming-ch^^n [g. 

^ t £Janton, sought to have I-liang transmit their 


complaints 'to the Court. //This he generally; 
declined to do. . ■ In domestic, '.affairs^ he, . was' 
ordered to frame regulations for the transport of 
rice by sea,' andior raising military funds, and to 
investigate legal cases regarding the^ salt, tax and 
other matters. In 1856 he settled a quarrel be- 
tween Chang Kuo-liang (see under Hsiang Jung) 
and a certain Manchu officer. .In May 1857 he 
resigned on grounds of illness.. He died at his 
home several years later. 


'[l/377/2a; l/S75/5b; 2/48/45b, 44/7a; 7/43/7b; 

fin-iing 

CMng^hung-chH Man-chou Ha-ta Aaa-lr- 
ckia Bhik chia-p^u (IS4B) ; I-hsin [g. C¥oU'pan 
/-tote shih'-mo (Tao-kuang period) 7/23, 10/4, 
13/4b, 18, 22/4, 23, 26, 27, (Hsien-Bng period) 7 
passim; F.O. 17/198-214 passim^ Public Record 
Office, London; China 10, passim^ State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.] 

J. K, Faiebank: , 

TilNG Sstl-Tt 

I Pi (T. H. mm), June 14. 1623- 
1681, June 23, official, was a native of Hsin- 
ch^6ng near Tsinan, Shantung, He became a 
chin-shih in 1655 along with Wang Shih-chen 
[g. V.], After a year or more of study in the 
Hanlin Academy he was appointed a censor, 
and in 1657 was sent to Shansi to inspect the 
administration of that province. Having ac- 
complished this, he returned to Peking in 1659 
and resumed his duties as censor. He was made 
secretary of the Transmission Office in 1670 and 
after several promotions became director of the 
Court of Sacrificial Worship in 1678. Early in 
1680 he became director of the Court of Judica- 
ture and Revision. By April of that year he 
was called to leave the comparative ease of the 
capital to become governor of Yunnan where 
military operations were in progress against the 
forces of Wu Shih-fan (see under Wu San-kuei) 
which held the capital of the province. It was 
hoped that he would be able to restore peace and 
harmony in that province and he made vigorous 
efforts toward that end, but was taken seriously 
ill and died in June of the following year. The 
task of pacification was reported accomplished 
within five months after his death. 


[l/262/8b; 3/156/8a; Tsinan fu-chih (1841) 55/ 
42a,] 
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I '(te), Prince; : .See nnder . Yln-hsiang. . 

I (^),j Prince. .See under Ynng-hsuan. 
I-slian,^ llj, d. 1878y official, was a member of the 
Imperial Clan. He was a great-great-grandson 
of Yin-td' g. «;.] who was imprisoned by 
his jealous brother, Emperor Shih-tsung (see 
under Yin-chin). Yin-th^s eldest son, Hung- 
ch^un (see under Yin-th), was deprived of all 
ranks in 1735 and his descendants were a.ssigned 
to the Bordered Blue Banner and not to the 
higher Bordered Yellow Banner. But the serv- ■ 
ices of I-shan broug.ht this branch of the family 
to prominence again. ' As a fourth grade Imperial 
Clansman, I-shan was perhaps not satisfied with 
his lot and sought promotion tlirough service as 
a military official. He began in the Imperial 
Bodyguard and in that capacity participated 
for a year (1826) in the campaign in Kashgar 
(see under Ch*ang-iing). After several promo- 
tions he became (1832) commandant of the forces 
in Hi, and a year later in Tarbagatai. In 1835 
he was appointed assistant military governor at 
Hi; two years later, acting military governor; 
and in 1838 full military governor. In 1840 he 
took charge of colonization w^ork in the Hi 
region in the course of which he established 
1,000 Muslim families on 164,000 (about 
27,300 acres) of land. In the autumn of the 
same year he became a chamberlain of the Im- 
perial Bodyguard and early in the following year 
was made an adjutant general. 

At this time the Angio-Chinese War was in its 
second year and in January 1841 the British 
took two forts below Canton. When the report 
of Chfi-shan [g. i;.], the High Commissioner at 
Canton, reached Peking Emperor Hstian-tsung 
wm angered and ordered that troops from several 
provinces be concentrated at Canton, I-shan, 
invested with the title of Ching-ni chiang-chiin 
was made commander of these 
troops; and Yang Fang [g. t;.] and Lung-wdn 
(T. H. ckm-shih of 1808, d. 

1841, posthumous name SS^) were named 
assistant commanders. Before they arrived 
Chfi-shan had been cashiered and arrested for 
agreeing to the Convention of Chuenpi (Janu- 
ary 20) which ceded the island of Hong Kong to 
England. Late in February 1841 hostilities were 
resumed and the Bogue forts fell to the British 
(Febimary 26) who dominated the waterways 
leading to Canton. Yang Fang, the first of the 
three commanders to arrive at Canton (March 
5), could do nothing except strengthen the de- 
fenses of the city. He reopened negotiations 
with Elliot (see under Lin TsA-hsti), and fighting 


I 

temporarily ceased. ./ However, with the,' arrival 
of I-shan -and Lung-w6n on.AprM -.M/ m 
preparations were hastened and further, hostilities 
became' unavoidable. ■ On May 21 fighting again 
broke out and the, British supremacy in arms , 
once mo,re shattered the weak Chinese defenses. 
Six days later a tmce was signed with five articles, 
by which I-shan and Ms subordinates consented 
to withdraw the Chinese troops to a distance of 
sixty miles from Canton and to pay to England 
an indemnity of six million silver dollars. As the 
British forces withdrew from the neighborhood 
of Canton I-shan made false reports to the em- 
peror announcing that the payment was to settle 
former debts of the Cantonese merchants to the 
British merchants and that the British had sued 
for peace and had asked to resume trade. Em- 
peror Hstian-tsung probably regarded the Sino- 
British conflict as already settled and ordered 
the withdrawal of troops on the coasts of Fukien, 
Chekiang and other provinces (see under Yu- 
chfien). But soon the British under Sir Henry 
Pottinger (see under Chfi-ying) carried the war 
northward to Fukien, Chekiang and Kiangsu. 
In June 1842 I-shan was deprived of his ranks 
(but was ordered to continue his duties) on the 
charge of failing to prosecute the soldiers at the 
Bogue forts who had retreated during an engage- 
ment. After the Treaty of Nanking was signed 
(see under Chfi-ying), I-shan was ordered to 
return to Peking, and I-ii-pu [g. y.Jwas sent to 
take Ms place. In the meantime I-shan, I- 
ching [g. e?.] and other generals were tried for 
failure to defeat the British. I-shan was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment awaiting execution and 
on arrival at Peking, early in 1843, was thrown 
into the prison of the Imperial Clan Court. 

Nevertheless, I-shan was released on Septem- 
ber 30, 1843. Two months later he was again 
made an Imperial Bodyguard and was sent to 
Ho-tfien as imperial agent. In 1845 he was 
raised to assistant military-governor of Hi. Two 
years later he was transferred to Yarkand and 
given a second class Ch5n-kuo chiang-chiin ^ 
(Noble of the Imperial Lineage of 
the Ninth Hank) while taking part in the pacifi- 
cation of the Bumts in Kashgar. In 1848 he 
was transferred back to Hi where in 1850 he be- 
came military governor. About tMs time the 
Russian government made representations to the 
Imperial government in Peking asking to be 
permitted to trade at Hi, Kashgar and Tar- 
bagatai, in addition to Kiakhta, the only town 
hitherto open to Russian trade. The Chinese 
consented to the opening of Hi and Tarbagatai 
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■but' refused to :alfow trading at^ Kashgar. ^ 'The:'' of: wasteland where only^a few; pearls and: some 
Treaty- of Kuidja, signed at this time,, was. nego- , fur were produced. China^s inadequate. know!- 
tiated by I-shan and Pii-yen-t^ai (d. edge of the geography of this region, greatly 

1880), assistant military-governor of Hi, and handicapped her defense against Russian en- 
bore the signature of Kovalevsky,, the Russian croaehments.- ; I-shan was not qualified to carry 
envoy. on negotiations over little known boundaries with 

Summoned' back to .the capital, : I-slian was so well' informed an adventurer as- Muraviev, 
appointed a senior assistant chamberlain of the The climax of the negotiations came when I-shan 
Imperial Bodyguard (1854) and an adjutant and Muraviev met at Aigiin. The first con- 
general (1855). Early in 1856 he was appointed ference took place on May 11, 1858. Muraviev 
military-governor of Heilungkiang at which post proposed to make the Amur River the boundary- 
lie encountered the Russian, eastward expansion between the two empires but I-shan maintained 
and occupation of the Amur region under the that the boundary set up by the Treaty of Ner- 
leadership of Nikolai Nikolaivitch Muraviev (c. chinsk should continue to be effective. After 
1809-1881), later Count Amurski. According five days of fruitless meetings Muraviev, on the 
to the Treaty cf Nerchinsk of 1689 (see under evening of the fifth day, tried a demonstration 
Songgotu), the Argun River and the Hsing-an of force by setting off cannon on the left bank of 
Mountains formed the boundary between Si- the river. I-shan, frightened into submission, 
beria and Manchuria. After the Treaty of signed the Treaty of Aigun the following day 
Kiakhta of 1727 (see under Tulisen) which (May 16, 1858). This treaty, consisting of three 
delimited the boundary between Siberia and articles, states that the territory on the left 
Outer Mongolia, no dispute about boundaries (north) bank of the Amur River should be recog- 
arose. Although the Russian eastward expan- nized as Russian, that on the right bank as far as 
sion had taken place under the leadership of such the Ussuri River, as Chinese, and the territory 
personages as Yermak who took the land of Sibir between the Ussuri River and the sea should be 
in 1581, and Khabarov who erected (1652) a held in common by the two countries until its 
fort on the present site of Khabarovsk which still demarcation should be decided at some future 
bears the name of its discoverer, the Russian gov- date. Navigation of the Amur, Sungari and 
ernment made no serious effort to extend its UssuriRiversshouldbeopenonly to Russian and 
influence and had no well constructed plans to Chinese vessels, and trade across the border 
consolidate its gains. But after her defeat in should be permitted — though no regulations for 
the Crimean War (1854-56) Russia wished to such trade were prescribed, 
be compensated, and the occupation of the region A few days later — May 20, 1858 — the Taku 
north of the Amur River served that purpose, forts near Tientsin were taken by the Angio- 
Muraviev was the main promoter and undertaker French allied forces. On June 23, 1858 Eu- 
of this expansion and became, in September 1847, phemius Poutiatine representing 

governor-general of Eastern Siberia. Under him Russia, together with the representatives of other 
the lower Amur region was explored and rapidly Western powers, concluded in Tientsin a treaty 
settled with colonists. By 1853 he had opened with twelve articles concerning trade (see under 
up harbors on the Gulf of Tartary, established Kuei-liang). Thus within a short time Russia 
posts in Sakhalin Island, and founded Nikolaevsk negotiated with China treaties regulating both 
at the mouth of the Amur River. During the territory and trade which reacted greatly to 
Crimean War Russia used-— despite protests Russians advantage, but which were much re- 
from China— the Amur River as the route of sented in Peking. For the Treaty of Aiguii 
transport in her occupation of eastern Siberia. I-shan was denounced, particularly by Yin Chao- 
When later she made diplomatic approaches to yung (T. H, liffi, 1806-1883, 

China her chief arguments were the long friend- chin-shih of 1840) who accused him of lightly 
ship between the two nations and the importance handing over to Russia a vast and valuable terri- 
of a mutual stand against England. tory. In 1859 I-shan was ordered back to Peking 

At this time China was harassed by the British and was deprived of his rank of adjutant general, 
and French allies and by the wide-spread Taiping On November 14, 1860 another treaty between 
Rebellion. The central government at Peking Russia and China was concluded at Peking— 
was financially straitened and inadequately in- this time with Nikolai Pavlovitch Ignatieff # 
fonned. To Emperor W4n-tsung and his officials and Prince Kung (see under 

the great northeastern territory was just a stretch I-hsin) as negotiators. Added to the indignities 
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■of .the: Treaty ■0:f Aiguit was the cession to Russia was exempted from all services at Court. He 
of the territory ill the region of Primoskaya retired, probably to his country villa, Chhng- 
where Vladivostok was founded in the following hua Yuan which in 1911 became the 

year' (1861). ^ campus of Tsing Hua College. After his death 

Thereafter, for more than fifteen years; I-shan he was canonized' as Clifin ■ ■ 
filled various comparatively unimportant posts I4sung had eight sons, five of whom held 
in the capital, such as lieutenant-general of princedoms of difierent degrees. Three of the' 
various Banners. His hereditary rank was five were sponsors of the Boxers who nearly 
raised in 1864 to a first class noble of the ninth ivrecked the dynasty in 1900, namely, the^ldest, 
rank. In the summer of 1874 he retired on the Tsai-lien who, as heir to I-tsung, inherited 
ground of illness and four years later (1878) he the reduced rank of a prince of the third degree ' 
died, being past eighty years of age. He was {hdle M#) with the title, Chiin-wang; ..the 
. canonized as Ciniang-chien . second, Tsai-i (see below); and the third, Tsai- 

____ — ^ 13 ^ 1 ^ who held the rank of a prince , of the 

[1/379/la; 2/56 /I la; I-hsin [g.'y.], Ch/oti^pan i-um . eighth degree. 

shih-fno; Hei4ung-chiang chih kao Tsai-i mentioned above, was in 1860 

(1932); Ho Wtm-haii made the adopted heir of I-cldh [q. t».], known 

Chung M wai-chim skih (1935); Vladimir, Russia as the second Prince Jui (S^i). As heir, 
on the Pacific and the Siberian Railway (1809); he inherited both a fortune and the rank of a 
South. M.ancliurian Railway, 6ei7e, or prince of the third degree. For more 

(1920).] than thirty years he remained inconspicuous, but 

Tu Lien-chIj made an adjutant-general, and in the 

following year“-during the celebration of the 
I-tsung, temple name of Chu Yu-chien fe.w.]. sixtieth birthday of Empress Hsiao-chhn [g. i^.j — 
I-tsiing (H. ^wly ^3, 1831" he was raised to a prince of the second degree, or 

1889, Feb. 18, was the fifth son of Emperor Chun-wang. The designation attached to his 
Hsuan-tsung (see under Min-ning). His mother princedom should have been Jui ^ — that is 
was a secondary consort. In 1846 he was named to say, identical with that of I-chih — but owing 
heir to his uncle, Mien-k^ai [q. t?.], who was a to the mistake of a copyist the character Tuan 
prince of the first degree with the designation, ® (having some similarity in form) was written 
Tun (t?^^i). Blit in accordance with the instead. In previous reigns an error of this 
law of the dynasty he inherited the reduced nature would have resulted in the dismissal of 
rank of a prince of the second degree (Chto- the clerk and of many high officials, but the 
wang S155) with the same designation, Tun. Court was then in such confusion that the mis- 
He was six days younger than his half-brother, take remained for some time unnoticed, and 
Emperor Wen-tsung (see under I-chu), but the when discovered was allowed to stand, 
two did not get along well during the first few Thus Tsai-i became Prince Tuan (1894), but 
years of the emperor’s reign. In 1855, owing to even so he remained for many years an unim- 
alleged breach of decorum and other offenses, portant personage. His wife was the daughter 
I-tsung's princedom was reduced one degree, of Kuei-hsiang the second brother of 

but early in the following year lie was reinstated Empress Hsiao-ch^in, and thus he had reason to 
as a Chiin-wang. It seems that he gradually feel particularly affiliated with the Empress 
won the emperor 7s favor and in 1856 was ap- Dowager. When Emperor Te-tsung promui- 
pointed a chamberlain of the Bodyguard. In gated the sweeping reforms of 1898 (see under 
1860, when the emperor was preparing to cele- T^an Ssfi-thing) the conservative adherents of 
brate his thirtieth birthday, he showered favors the Empress Dowager felt themselves steadily 
upon the princes and made I-tsung a prince of pushed into oblivion. Tsai-i, his wife, and his 
the first degree. During the reign of his nephew, brothers, were the first of the conservatives 
Emperor IHu-tsung (see under Tsai-ch'un), I- who, in order to protect their privileges, rallied 
tsung was accorded many honors, and in 1862 to the side of the Empress Dowager in putting 
was appointed head tutor in Manchu to the an end to the reform program. After the re- 
child emperor with the title Hung-t6-tien tsung formers were executed or scattered, and the 
anda Iii the reign of Emperor Emperor was safely relegated to a Palace Com- 

Te-tsung (see under Tsai-then), I-tsung was pound, the Empress Dowager resumed her power 
likewise given various honors, and after 1886 as ruler, with Tsai-i as one of lier favorites. A 
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plot to have Emperor TMsung murdered or' 
someone else put in Ms place was under way, 
and Tsai-i was active in it since Ms eldest son, 
PM-chiin was to be the successor. Tsai4 
was disappointed, however, to find the ■ plot 
frustrated by the disapproval of foreign 
diplomats and provincial officials, and had to be 
satisfied with having Ms son named heir-apparent 
(early in 1900). His grievances against foreign- 
ers were thus to him very real, and it is not sur- 
prising that he lent to the Boxers, who were 
anti-foreign, his definite support. He, perhaps 
more than anyone else, was responsible for in- 
fluencing the Empress Dowager to favor the 
Boxers and to summon them to Peking. On 
June 10, 1900 he was appointed chief member of 
the Tsungli Yamen, indicating a definite trend 
toward anti-foreignism in the Court. Con- 
currently he held the post of general commandant 
of the Marksmen for Tiger Hunts and, 

as father of the heir-apparent, had more influence 
than other Imperial Clansmen. He and other 
arch-conservatives such as Tsai-hstin (see under 
Yin-iu) seized upon the plan of using the Boxers 
to attack the foreigners in Peking. Some 
officials who opposed his policy were executed 
(see under Hsii Ching-ch^eng). High officials 
like Jung-lu [q, t;.] and Prince Chflng (I-kMang, 
see under Yung-lin) who foresaw the disastrous 
consequences of the policy, were forced into 
silence, perhaps thinking that Tsai-i's wiE should 
prevail since it was his son who was to inherit 
the throne. Up until the time that the foreign 
troops entered Peking and lifted the siege of the 
Legation Quarter (August 14), Tsai-i exercised 
almost full control, even attempting, it is alleged, 
to murder Emperor T^-tsung, Mnce Ghfing, 
and others. 

When the Empress Dowager and the Emperor 
fled from Peking on August 16 Tsai-i, Tsai- 
hsim, and Tsai-lan foEowed. On August 31 
Tsai-i was made a Grand Councilor but on 
September 26, when the Court, then in Taisman, 
Shansi, was pressed by the foreign powers to 
punish the sponsors of the Boxer movement, 
Tsai-hstin, Tsai-lien, and others were reduced 
to commoners, and Tsai-i was deprived of Ms 
offices. But the Allies were not satisfied with 
this lenient treatment. On February 13, 1901 
Tsai-hstin was ordered to commit suicide, and 
this took place on February 21. The former 
governor of Shansi, Yu-hsien (see under Jung-lu), 
was ordered to be executed. Though the Allies 
demanded death sentences for Tsai-i and Tsai- 
lan, they had to be content with an order that the 


. ' Iiiggiildai 

two. would be banished to 111 and imprisoned 
there for life.' It Is, said that when Tsai4 was 
informed of tMs sentence at Ning-hsia, he set off 
immediately for Hi, only too happy that Ms' life 
was spared. He remained in exile for ten years, 
and took up residence in Kansu after that 
province joined the revolution in 1911. On 
November 30, 1901 his son, PM-chtin, was de- 
prived of Ms status as heir-apparent and was, 
expelled from the Palace. 

[l/171/22b; l/227/7b; Lo Tun-jung MWM, 
Ck‘iian-pien yu-vi&n in Yung- 

yen, voi. I, no. 4 (Jan. 16, 1913); Bland and Back- 
house, China under the Empress Dawager (1910) 
with portrait of PM-chun, opposite page 280; 
I-chih [q, V.], Lo-’hsun4i chai shih-'kao.] 

■ Fano Chao-ying 

INGGULBAI 1596-1648, Feb., be- 

longed to the Tatara clan living at JakOmu. 
As *a young boy he was taken by his grand- 
father, Daitukfi hari to join the 

forces of Nurhaci [q. t;.]. He first won distinc- 
tion in 1619 at the attack on K^ai-yiian when he 
MEed a Mongol warrior named Abur wffio was 
fighting on the Chinese side. After further ex- 
ploits he was promoted in 1621 to a place as lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Plain White Banner. Dur- 
ing Abahai’s [g. campaign into north China in 
1629 InggOldai and Fan W^n-ch^^ng [g, i;.], were 
put in charge of the captured city of Tsun-hua 
wMie the main force moved on towards Peking. 
He again showed his bravery by repulsing a Ming 
army that was attempting to retake the sur- 
rounding territory. Two years later, when the 
six ministries were established, Inggfildai became 
a director in the Board of Revenue. During 
the next two years he collected food and other 
supplies for the Manchu armies. As the best 
source for these was Korea he went twice on 
missions into that country in 1633 to arrange for 
levies of grain. In 1636, when again in Korea 
to announce the assumption by Abahai of the 
imperial title of T^ai-tsung, his life was en- 
dangered and he was forced to make a hasty and 
dramatic escape back across the border. The 
hostile attitude of Korea led T'ai-tsung to make 
war on her in the same year. By 1637 the 
Korean king had been driven into hiding and 
Inggfildai and another general were sent as com- 
missioners to arrange terms of peace. Supplies 
continued to be brought from Korea under the 
direction of Inggfildai who discharged the duties 
of Ms office with distinction. Although accused 
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;; '. Jalangga^^^^^^ 

of various offenses lie. m^as consistently pardoned 
by T'ai-tsung who appreciated Ms organizing 
ability. In 1644 lie became president of the 
Board of Revenue, and at the review, of his 
service ■ three years later he was granted the 
rank of duke ' of the second class. After his 
death in 1648 the title passed to his son, Itu, 
but was lowered by Emperor Shih-tsu in the 
reaction following the death of Dorgon [q. v,] in 
1650. During the Ch^ien-lung period the heredi- 
tary rank was fixed as that of viscount of the 
third class. 


[l/2S4/6b; 3/41/4a; 11/4/la; S4/156/15b.l . 

Geoegb A. Kenhedy 

J 

JALANGGA (T. d. 1747, 

official, came from the Ilia Nara Clan and be- 
longed to the Manchu Bordered White Banner. 
His ancestor, Cangju a grandson of 

Buyan (see under Bujantai), beile of the Uia 
tribe. It seems that after Nurhaci [g. p,] con- 
quered the Ula tribe in 1613 Qangju surrendered 
to the founder of the Ch‘ing dynasty andVas 
given the hereditary captaincy of the company 
into which his family was organized. His 
descendants served in many wars of conquest 
and his ■ great-grandson, Sestei (d. 

1689), was killed in the battle of Ulan butung 
against the Eleuths (see under Fu-chffian). 
Sestei was the father of Jaiangga and left him 
the hereditary rank of ChHng--eh^e md 

the captaincy of the company. In 1721 Jaiangga 
was made a colonel. His talents were appreci- 
ated by Emperor Shih-tsung who in 1723 named 
him a department director in the Board of Civil 
Offices, and a year later gave him the unustial 
promotion to vice-president of the same Board. 
In 1727 lie was appointed president of the Censor- 
ate and late in the same year was ordered to 
Tibet to quell an uprising there. 

Tibet was conquered in 1720 when the armies 
under Yin-tfi g. in] drove out the Eleuths 
(see under Yen-hsin). But in 1723 Emperor 
Shih-tsung, who was hostile to Yin-t6, ordered 
the latter to Peking and placed him in ‘’confine- 
ment. The armies in Tibet were soon with- 
drawn, either because the emperor did not wish 
to credit Yin-tfi with the conquest or because 
he feared that some of the soldiers loyal to that 
prince might cause trouble. In^ 1726 it was 
decided to keep the Kham region under the 
Jurisdiction of Szechwan and to leave the rest 
of Tibet to the rule of the Dalai Lama, with the 


civiT government under the control' of several 
Tibetan chiefs, particularly Sonam gyapo of 
Khang-eh^^n . (d. 1727, ' in ■ Chinese' accounts, 
K^ang-chi-nai ) who was named, governor 

of 'Anterior ^ Tibet. , Another chief, ■ . Sonam . 
stdbgyal of P^o-lha (d. 1747, in Chinese accounts, 
Pk)-lo-nai MSSff )? was appointed governor of 
Ulterior Tibet. But soon it was reported that 
several chiefs in Anterior Tibet could not co- 
operate with Sonam gyitpo. While two officials 
were sent to Lhasa in 1727 to solve the dispute, 
Sonam gyapo was murdered by his enemies 
(August 5, 1727). Late in 1727 Emperor 
Shih-tsung decided to send an expedition to 
Tibet. Jaiangga was appointed commander 
with a force of more than 15,000 men. But 
early in August 1728, before Jaiangga could 
arrive, Sonam stobgyal had led his men from 
Ulterior Tibet, had taken Lhasa, and had ap- 
prehended the murderers whose execution 
Jaiangga ordered when he arrived in September. 
The Dalai Lama was transferred to Litang in 
the Kham region where he remained till 1735. 
Jaiangga withdrew from Lhasa late in 1728, 
leaving behind tw’o thousand soldiers as guard to 
the Imperial Resident. In January 1729 Sonam 
stobgyal %vas made tempDrar33' administrator of 
ail Tibet, and in 1739 was made a prince of the 
second degree. In 1747 he was succeeded by 
his son, Jurmet Namjar (see under Fu-chfing). 

When Jaiangga w^as preparing to go to Tibet, 
in 1728, he was given the concurrent post of 
president of the Board of Civil Appointments. 
In 1729, after he had left Tibet, he was ordered 
to Sian to help Ytieh Chung-ch'i [g. t».] manage 
the distribution of supplies to the armies then 
fighting the Eieuths. In May 1729 he was ap- 
pointed acting governor-general of Shensi and 
Szechwan and in 1732 was made acting com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies in Kansu in 
place of Yiieh Chung-ch‘i. Against the latter 
Jaiangga lodged some damaging charges, and 
some of Yiieh’s lieutenants were also condemned 
by him. Thereafter Jaiangga co-operated with 
Chang Kuang-ssii [g. ?;.] in strengthening the 
border defenses. Though the two were unable 
to progress in the war against the Eleuths, they 
were supported bj" the powerful Grand Secre- 
tary, 0-er-t^ai [g, t*.], and so were permitted to 
remain at their posts. In 1735, when the peace 
conference with the Eleuths was in progress, the 
outposts w^ere withdrawn and the soldiers were 
sent back to the provinces. In the meantime 
Jaiangga was made concurrently a Grand 
Secretary. In 1736, after the military activities 
had ceased, he was again given the post of 
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Jangtai 

governor-general of Shensi and Szechwan. 
When, in 17S8, the Tibetans demanded the 
restoration of their Kham territory Jalangga 
advised Emperor Kao-tsuiig to retain it under the 
jurisdiction of Szechwan in order to maintain 
the communication lines to Lhasa. To com- 
pensate the Dalai and the Pan-ch^an Lamas for 
their loss of revenue, a certain amount of silver 
was to be given them annua%. This sound 
and farsighted suggestion of Jalangga was 
accepted by the emperor and was carried out 
accordingly. 

Late in 1738 there w^as a serious earthquake 
at Ninghsia, and Jalangga promptly went there 
to oversee relief, dispatching at the same time a 
military contingent to maintain order. For 
this act he was commended by the emperor. 
He was recalled in 1738, but did not leave his 
post until the following year when his successor 
arrived at Sian. Upon his arrival at Peking he 
was given the title of Grand Guardian of the 
Heir Apparent. In April 1747 he was accused 
of having received bribes from his subordinates 
eight years previously. Emperor Kao-tsung 
commented that he could not order the persecu- 
tion or punishment of an old minister who had 
served his father well, but that he had other 
ways of dealing with him. It seems that his 
property was at one time confiscated. Within 
a month Jalangga was allowed to retire on 
account of old age. Al)Out six months later he 
died. 


[i/303/la; 2/i6/27a: 3/i9/12a; Pa-chH Man-chou 
shih-tsu Pung-p‘u (see under Anfiyanggfi) chuan 
23; PHng-ting Churi’^ko-er fang-luck chHen-pien 
(see under Fu-heng); Rockhiil, W. W., The Dalai 
Lainas of Lhasa (1910); Ch‘i Yun-shih [o', r.], 
Huang-ch^ao Fan-pu yao-lueh, chiian IS.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

JANGTAI 1636-1690, general, was a 

member of the Imperial Family, He was a 
great-grandson of Nurhaci [g. v.]^ a grandson 
of Abatai [q. v.],, and a son of Bohoto (see under 
Abatai). After Bohoto died (1648) Jangtai 
inherited the reduced rank of a prince of the 
fifth degree which, however, was soon raised 
one degree to beise In 1674, when Shang- 

shan {heile, or prince of the third degree, 
d. 1678), a grandson of Surhaci [q. t'.}, was made 
commander-in-chief of the armies sent to 
Hunan to suppress the rel^eliion of Wu San-kuei 
[q, r.], Jangtai \vas appointed assistant com- 
mander. While in Hupeh Jangtai and Shang- 


Jangtai 

shan w'ere several times reprimanded for their 
inactivity and w^re urged to advance southward 
on Changsha. In 1676 they reported a, naval 
victory on Lake Tung-tfing, but were unable to 
dislodge Wu%- men from northern Hunan. 

In J678 Shang-shan died and Cani (d. 
1688, posthumous name fourth soil' of 

Dodo, q. V.) succeeded to the rank of coinmaiider- 
in-chief. Jangtai was given the title of Fu-julan 
Chiaiig-chun Tn 1679 when Wu^s 

forces in Hunan collapsed, Jangtai recovered 
several . cities in northern Hunan while hi,s 
uncle, Yolo [g. y.], took Changsha; and a coiisiii, 
Labu [g. i?.], took Hengchow. Late in 167!^, 
after they had joined forces at Hengchow, Yolo 
■was recalled to Peking while Jangtai succeeded 
him as coinmaiider-iii-chief witii the title Ting- 
yuan pfing-k'ou Ta Chiang-chun (see under 
Yolo). After conquering Hunan, Jangtai and 
Ts^ai Yii-jung [g. r.] together advanced on 
Kweichow (1680). 

In 1681 Jangtai entered Yunnan where Wu’s 
forces had retreated. Combining his forces 
with the army from Kvr’angsi under Laita (see 
under Gubadai), and the men from Szechwan 
under Chao Liang-tung [g. he won many 
battles and entered the capital of Yunnan on 
December 8. After the province was pacified 
he -and Laita returned to Peking (November 
1682) and were greeted by the emperor per- 
sonally outside the south gate. However, when 
the merits and demerits of tlie . generals were 
weighed in 1683, he had against him the charge 
of having ...failed to make progress' in the first 
years of the war. Owing to his later achieve- 
ments the charge was cancelled, but he received 
only- -a monetary reward. He died seven years 
later and liis third >son, Tunju MM (T. » 
H. posthumous name 1658-1718), 

inherited the rank of a prince of the*fifth degree. 
After Tunju died the latter’s adopted grandson* 
(son of Wen-cliao, see below) inherited a prince- 
dom of the sixth degree wliieh remained in tlie 
family until the close of the dynasty. Tlie 
ancestral residence, however, fell into decay 
and the family moved to other quarters. In 
1860 that residence was allotted to tlie use of tlie 
French Legation. 

Jangtai’s eldest son, Pai-sliou was in 

1668 made a prince of the fiftli degree, but was 
degraded in 1686 and was deprived of all ranks 
in 1688. A son of Pai-shou named Wen-chao 

(T. H. #11. im, 

13, 1681-1732), was a poet. 
In the hope of improving his technique in poetry 
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he became a disciple , of Wang Shih-chen, 
in 1697, and with the encouragement of his 
grand-uncle, Yiiii-tuan^ (see under Yolo), he 
devoted Ms life- to this accomplishment. In 
1714 he pleaded illness and' was exempted from 
service in the Imperial Clan Court. He spent 
most of his summers at his country villa located 
about fifty If southwest of Peking — the remainder 
of the time he lived in the ancestral home (see 
above). He often made trips to the hills and 
loved to gather about him scholars of like mind 
to^ write verse or to plant flowers. He left 21 
collections of poems, in 32 printed from 

time to time and known collectively as 

mm f z'&-ch^tmng Iisfuan shihs or 

Hsiang-ying chil-sMh chi. The Library of Con- 
gress possesses an incomplete manuscript copy 
containing 14 of the 21 collections. Since in it 
the character U M 1® altered to ® in con- 
formity with the taboo of Emperor Kao-tsung^s 
personal name (Hung-li, Is likely that 

the manuscript was made before 1735.. More- 
over, the handwriting and the alterations in the 
text suggest that it was the author's personal 
copy. 

Wen-chao also produced several anthologies. 
One of these, entitled Ch^eyi-o-cMf 3 

chimn, was compiled in 1710. It contains verse 
by poets belonging to the Imperial Clan, and is 
probably no longer extant. The original manu- 
scripts of another anthology, Shih huan, 

in 14 volumes, were once in tlie possession of 
Weng Thing-ho [q. i?.] who gave them to Sheng-yu 
[(2- t’.] in 1898. 


[1/223 /7a; 1/489 /27b; Hsileh-chHac shik-hua (see 
under Sh^ng-yu) S/SSb-OSa; ibidj hm-cM 3/3a, 
52b, 106a, 4/37a; Shim-tHen fu-chih 

(1885) 13/i4a; Ck‘oii-pan I-wu shih-^yno (see under 
I-lisin), Hsieii-Mng 70/33a--34b; on verse of Wdn- 
chao see: Annual Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress (1939) p. 267-68.} 

■ Fano Chao-ying:/, 

JAO-yii, Prince, See under Abatai. 

Huang“ti. Posthumous name of Hstian- 

yeh [q. t\l 

jfiH-tsung. Temple name of Yung-yen [q. v.]. 
JIDU 1633-1660, Aug. 6, member of the 

Imperial Family, was the second son of Jirgalang 
[g. i\] and a grandson of Surhaci [q, ik]. In 
1652, at the age of twenty-two (am), he was 
appointed a genera! in charge of an expedition 
against Cheng C!i‘'eng-kiing [g. i).] and was given 
the title of Ting-yuan Ta-chiang-chun 


Jirgalang 

He . succeeded in 1656. in inflicting 
damage on the enemy's fleet , and . returned the 
following year to ■ Peking." His father had died 
two years previously, and he succeeded to his 
father's rank of Chfin-vrang, but the designation 
was changed from Chdng ^ to Chien Tie 
himself died three years later, and in 1671 was 
given the posthumous name CliMn His 
princedom was later inherited by his second 
son, Labu [$. z;.]. 


[l/221/9a; 2/2/29a; 34/124/15a.] 

Geokgb A. Kennedy . : 

■JIRGALANG 1599-1655, June 11, 

was a member of the Imperial Family and the 
sixth son of Surhaci [g, t).]. Brought up by his 
uncle, Nurhaci [g. y.]— his father having died 
when he w'as about twelve years old— he received 
the title of beile, and distinguished himself in an 
expedition to Mongolia led by Abatai [g. v,] 
in 1625. In 1627 he served under his brother, 
Amin [g. v.]^ in Korea and together with Yoto 
[g. V,] took the responsibility of concluding 
peace with the Korean king. He then proceeded 
with Manggfiltai [g. v.] and others to Ning-yuan 
where he was wounded in a battle against the 
Chinese general, Man Kuei [g. In 1629 
he w’-as prominent in the Manchu offensive 
across the Great Wall into China proper, and in 
the following spring, until relieved by Amin, he 
shared with Sahaliyen [g. r.] the occupation of 
the captured city of Yung-ping. About 1630 
he came to the control of the Bordered Blue 
Banner which had belonged to Amin. When 
the Six Ministries were instituted in 1631 he 
was given charge of the Board of Punishments, 
but continued his active military career, taking 
part in the battle of Ta-ling-ho and the punitive 
expedition against the Chahar Mongols. In 
1633 he kept back a combined force of Chinese 
and Koreans at the mouth of the Yalu river, 
thus allowing KMng Yu-te and Keng Chung- 
ming [gg. v.] to escape and join the Manchus. 
When the name Ta Chfing was assumed for the 
Manchu dynasty in 1636, Jirgalang was created 
a prince of the first degree (Chfin-wang) with 
the designation Cheng (^^5) and with rights 
of perpetual inheritance. He was intrusted, in 
Abahai's [g. t’.] absence, with the protection of the 
capital, Sheng-ching (Mukden). 

From 1638 to 1643 Jirgalang was a prominent 
flgure in the war, and in the latter year, upon 
the accession of the young Emperor Shih-tsii 
he W’as appointed co-regent with Dorgon [g. i?.]. 
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In 1647 he was removed from this post by in 1621 to go into mourning. He returned to 
Dorgon on the charge of having usurped imperial office in 1624, and Ending Yang Hen fe. a;.] 
privileges, and in the following year was de- and Wei Ta-chung (see under Yang Lien) 
graded for a month (on various charges) one blocking his way to a coveted post, he allied 
degree in rank to a Chtin-wang Having himself with the poiverfui eunuch, Wei Chung- 

received a commission as generalissimo to put hsien [g. r,], secured Wei Ta-chung^s dismissal 
down the rebellion in the southwest, he pro- and obtained the post for himself. Fear of 
ceeded against the forces of the Ming Prince of revenge from the Tung-lin members, 

Kuei (see under Chu Yu-lang) at Changsha, however, induced him to resign. When Wei 
defeated them in a number of engagements, Chung-hsien was condemned in 1627, Juan wrote 
killed the general, Ho T'eng-chiao [q. t;.], and memorials excoriating both the Tung-lin group 
returned in triumph at the beginning of 1650, who despised him and the eunuchs who had 
After the death of Dorgon, Jirgalang and other helped him. In the following year (1628) he 
princes took steps to discredit Dorgon^s faction was made a director of the Banqueting Court 
and transfer full control to Emperor Shih- but when the case of Wei Chung-hsien was finally 
tsung. He also attempted to have the emperor settled he ’was charged with supporting the 
withdraw the princely titles with which Wu eunuch and was deprived of all official titles. 
San-kuei [q. y.], K^ng Chung-ming and others While living in retirement from 1629 to 1644, 
had been invested, but was unsuccessful. After first in his home district and later at Nanking, 
presenting his last memorial on the subject in Juan composed poems and wrote several dramas, 
1655 he fell ill and died on the llth of June, one of which was entitled SMh4s^o-jin^ 

In 1671 he was given the posthumous name, or “Comedy of Ten Errors/^ also known as 
Hsien and in 1778 was granted a place in Ch^un-Ung-mL It was supposed to 

the Imperial Ancestral Temple. His princedom be an apologia for his former alliance with the 
was inherited by his second son, Jidu [q. v,]j eunuchs. However, he was still persecuted by 
but the designation was altered to Chien (see several young Tung-lin members, among whom 
under Jidu). In 1778 the original designation, were Hou Fang-yii and Clx'^n Chin-hui [gg. 
Ch4ng, was restored to the princedom which who posted in Nanking a denunciation of him, 
continued to the close of the dynasty, except for known as the Lm4u fang4uan kung-^kieh (see 
a few years after 1861 (see under Su-shun). under Chang P^u), signed by 140 prominent 

— _ — men. Juan was humiliated and turned to Ms 

[I/22i/7a; 2/2/25b;4/l/llb; 34/124/la; Hauer, E., intimate friend, Ma Shih-ying [g. t?.|, for help. 
^‘Prinz Jirgalang” in Ostasiatische Zefisc/irff/, When the Prince of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) 
1925, pp. 273-282; T‘oung Pao, 1927-28, p. 279.] set up his Court in Nanking (1644) Ma became 
G'eohge a. Kenneby powerful man in the government and 

secured JuaMs pardon and reinstatement. He 
JUAN Ta-ch'4ng (T. H. IBIS' soon rose to the rank of president of the Board of 

1587-1646, Ming-Chfing War and Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent 
politician, dramatist and poet, came from a and made use of his power to revenge himself 
family of influence, but of corrupt and unsavory against the Tung-lin and Fu-sh^ (see under 
reputation. His great-grandfather, Juan £|5c^ Chang PM) by writing scorching diatribes and 
(T. mm h, chin-skih of 1544), having many of their members imprisoned, 

governor of Fukien during the Chia-ching reign- His bribery, avarice, and political intrigue be- 
period (1522-67), belonged to the clique of came notorious but all attempts to remove him 
Yen Sung (T. chin-shih of 1505, failed. When the Ming emperor fled in 1645 

d. ca. 1565, aged about 87 sui) and Chao W^n- Juan escaped to Chin-hua, Chekiang, where the 
hua (chin-shih of 1529, d. ca. 1557). gentry refused to receive him. Later he sur- 

His grand-uncie, Juan Tzti-hua (T. rendered to the Manchus and punished the 

chin-shih of 1598), was a poet who left a hapless city by leading Ch'ing troops to destroy 
collection, entitled Wu-ling chi. His it. He died in 1646 xvhile following the Chfing 

great-grandfather took up residence in TMng- army into Fukien. 

chMng, Anhwei, but it seems that Juan Ta- As a dramatist Juan Ta-cliTmg belonged to 
chMng was brought up in Huai-ning in the same the school of T'ang Hsien-tsu [g, v.]. Of his 
province. Becoming a chin-shih in 1616, he nine plays the texts of only three, besides t!m 
was appointed to a post in Peking, but retired one already mentioned, are extant: m^m 
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Yen-tz'ti chien; Moti-ni ho; and ^ distinction in a campaign, ''against' 'the Miao 

Shuang-chin-pang, All four were reprinted by tribesmen. Juan Yuan became a chin-shih 

Tung. K'ang under the collective title in 1789 and was selected a, baclielor of the Hanlin 

^Mmm Shih-c¥ao ssU-chung. Still fre- Academy. In 1790 he was appointed a compiler 
quentiy played, these are romantic and senti- and a year later, because of his learning and' his 
xnental dramas based on imaginary incidents skill in writing, received the unusual promotion 
rather than on historical events, and employ ' to Supervisor of Imperial Instruction. ■ He was 
Buddhistic and supernatural devices to- bring praised by Emperor Kao-tsung as clear-headed 
about . a d4nGuement. His collected poems and trustworthy and was ordered to serve in 
Were publis.hed under the following' titles: the Imperial Study. . In the meantime he .was. 

Ywig-ktiai t^ang shih^ 4 chilan^ one of the editors of , the first supplements to 
with a preface by the author dated 1635; a the catalogues of the imperial collection of 
2cMmn supplement (:^^) to the same by Yeh paintings and examples of calligraphy, entitled 
Ts'an (T. ehin-shih of 1613, post- Shih-ckil pao-cU^ and P%4im^ 

humous name Yung-hmi Vang ping- chu4in, hmi-pien {see under Chang Chao). 

M sM/i 1 chuan, poems written by While compiling these works Juan Yiian made 

Juan in 1636, with a preface by Ma Shih-ying notes about the paintings he had identified, 

dated 1637; Ytmg-kMm t^ang ivu-ym skih These notes were later publislied under the 

Hl^), 1 cMaUj poems written by Juan in title, Shih-chHi sui-pi, 8 chilan, 

1638 ; and Ymig-hmti t‘ang hsin-ss^ shih and Were reprinted in 1854 in the Yileh-ya 

E^)> 2 cMan, poems written by Juan in t‘ang ts^ung-shu (see under Wu Ch'ung-yueh). 
1641, with a preface by Chang Fu-chhen In 1793, after the above-named catalogues 

mm dated 1642. All these collections were were completed, Juan A^'uan was appointed 
reprinted in 1928 by the Kuo-hsiieh Library of director of education in Shantung where he 
Nanking, under the title Yimg-huai fang compiled, under the direction of Pi Yuan [g. i».], 
shih-chi (^H). It is of interest to note that a catalogue of the inscriptions on stone and 
Juan wrote a preface (dated 1634) to the Ming bronze in that province, entitled 
work on garden architecture known as Shan480 ckin-skih chih; 24 cMan, printed in 

Yimn-yeh^ 3 chitan^ compiled by Chi Ch^eng 1796. While in Shantung he also brought to- 
Wrm (T. b. 1582). This work was re- gether his miscellaneous notes under the title, 

printed in 1931 in the Hsi-yung hsUan ts^ung-shu Hsiao4fang4an g pi4^ an, 4 chiian , 

(see under Ch^on Hung-shou). printed in 1802. In 1705 he was transferred 

to Chekiang where he served for three years as 

[M.l/308/34b; M.3/287/23b; M.36/18/9a; M.41/ director of education, helping many scholars of 
6/23h, 9/7a, i2/31a, 13/7a; M.59/62/7b; M.84/ that province to fame by recommending them to 
"TT^/66b; Ming-chi nan4ueh 4/la; the throne or by employing them as editors. 

Hsien-pochih-$hik,chuan'^ /%ha]k.<>ki For the compilation of his dictionary to the 
Seiji WTfcjEa, Shina kin- Classics, entitled Ching-cM tsuan-k% 

sei gikyokii 8hi (Kyoto, 1930), pp. 465-84, Chinese 106 (actually 116) chuan^ Juan employed more 
translation by Cheng Ch^,n (Shanghai, thep forty men of letters, mostly from Chekiang 

1933), pp. 240-49; Huai-ning hsien-chih (1916) province. The dictionary was completed within 
15/6b; Chiang-nan Vung-chih (1736) a year (1797-98) and was printed in 1800. 

123/24a.] In 1801 a supplement to each chnan was made 

Earl Swisher appended to the original edition. The 

chief editors of the Ching-chi tsuan-ku^ Tsang 
JIJAN Yiian PSCTC (T, f^TC H. ^ [^] Yung [g. v.] and his brother, Tsang Li-t'ang 
m, ^mm±, (see under Tsang Yung), were assisted by many 

21, 1764-1849, Nov. 27, local scholars such as: Ho Yuan-hsi (see under 
scholar and official, wavS a native of I-cheng Chang Hai-p'eng); Yang Feng-pao 
in the prefecture of Yangchow, Kiangsu. His (T. H. 1754-1816); 

grandfather, Juan Yii-fmg (T. MM Chang Chien (T. H. 

H. WMy 1695-1759), was a military chin-shih 1768-1850) ; Hung Ch6n-hsuan ^ 

of 1715 who, while serving as major in command (T. WM? 1770-1815) ; Hung 

of the battalion stationed at Chiu hsi I-hsiian (see under Feng Teng-fu) ; Ch^en 

thed!strictofTzffi-li, Hunan (1736-48), achieved Chan (T. 1753- 
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1817); Yen Chieh » (T. 1763-1843), 

and Yen Yiian-chao ||7CM (T. or 

'Km, H. %m, 16^. 1773-1817). When, 

in 1797, Juan Yiiaii went to examine the students 
of Ningpo, he visited the library, T‘ierM ko, 
in that city and ordered its owners— the Fan 
family — to compile a catalogue of their collection 
(see under Fan Mou-chu). During his term in 
Chekiang he compiled an anthology of the poets 
of that province (from the early Ch'ing period 
to the end of the Ch‘ien-lung period), entitled 
Liang-Che yu-kmm lu^ 40 ckuarij 
printed in 180L A supplement pti4) 

in 1 0 chuan was added in 1 803. Both the original 
and the supplement were reprinted in 1890 
by a later director of education of Chekiang, 
P^an Yemt^ung 'M^ti (T. H. 

1841-1899), who continued the 
anthology beginning with the Chia-chdng period 
(1796-1821). Fan’s continuation, entitled 
Liaiig-CM yu-hsuan hsii-hi (^“^), 54 chuan^ 
was printed in 1891 with a supplement in 6 
chuan, Juan Yuan completed his term of 
office in Chekiang in 1798 and recorded his ex- 
periences in the form of miscellaneous notes, 
entitled Ting-hsiang fing pi4^an^ 

4 chua% printed in 1800. 

Juan Yuan returned to Peking in 1798, and 
early in the following year was made senior vice- 
president of the Board of Ee venue. He served 
as one of the directors of the metropolitan ex- 
amination of 1799—an examination that is 
celebrated for the number of those taking it who 
later became eminent scholars or rose to high 
posts. In 1799 he was again sent to Chekiang— 
this time as acting governor. In 1800 he was 
made full governor, in which capacity lie served 
for more than nine years (1799-1807, 1808-09). 
Again he devoted himself to the promotion of 
scholarship in that area, establishing in 1801 
at Hangchow the famous Academy, Ku-ching 
Ching-sh6 the study of the 

classics and literature. The first directors of 
the Academy were Wang Ch^ang and Sun 
Hsing-yen [qq, 2 ;.]~the former lecturing on 
literature, the latter on the classics. Of the 
students of this Academy who achieved fame 
may be mentioned Ck^en W^n-shu, Li Fii-sun 
[qq. ».], Chang T'ing-chi (T. 

1768-1848), and Chang Yen-ch^ang (see under 
Fan Mou-chu). The writings of the teachers 
and students were collected and printed in 
1802 under the title, Ku-ching ching-she win-chi 
(*«), 14 chuan, Juan also printed several 
works by his contemporaries, such as the col- 


. lected. writings of Chu Huei |^, i’.] in 1803 and the 
Hsi-cKao ya.-mng chi (see under Tfieh-pao) in 
1805.- As governor of Chekiang Juan was also 
remembered for his administrative ability, as 
.demonstrated by the manner in which he directed 
a campaign against pirates (see under Li.Ch^ang- 
keng). 

Juan Yiian’s interest in antiquarian and bibli- 
ographical matters continued unabated. His 
documents relating to the restoration of temples 
and tombs, and the methods to preserve them, 
were printed in 1801 in a. work, entitled' "MM 
Liang-Che ■ Jang-hu .. ling- 
chHn tz%-mu hi. In July 1805 his fa.ther 'died, 
and in the ensuing period of mourning he printed 
(1806) his own collation notes on the Classics, 
entitled Shih-san ching ckiao-^ 

¥an-ckiy 243 chiian^ and annotated certain mis- 
cellaneous notes made by Emperor Jen-tsung, 
entitled Wei-yu shu-wu mi-pi (see under Yung- 
yen). Finding in the cKum-shu (see 

under Chi Ytin) some important omissions, 
Juan Yuan began to collect items wbLli he 
thought should be incorporated. When he 
went to Peking in 1807 he presented to the 
throne sixty rare works together with his own 
bibliographical annotations. By 1822 the num- 
ber of his suggested additions to the 
ch‘uan-shu ieB>ched 175. Juan’s annotations to 
these works appeared in the same year under the 
title S$ii-¥u wei shou mm shu-rnu ti-yao. 

Late in 1807 he became junior vice-president 
of the Board of War and in the following year — 
after serving for a few months as governor 
of Honan— %vas again sent to Chekiang as 
governor. There he established,, (1809) a library 
in the monastery, Ling-yin ssil near 

West Lake, Hangchow. This library, known 
as Ling-yin shu-ts^ang ($^), was destroyed in 
1861 when the Taipings took Hangchow for the 
second time (see under Ting Ping), In Chekiang 
he resumed his campaign against tlie pirates 
whose suppression in 1809 was due partly to 
his efforts. But in that year (1809) he was 
degraded to a compiler of the Hanlin Academy 
for shielding a subordinate. 

In 1810 Juan volunteered to wTite biographies 
of classicists and mathematicians for the national 
history. Two years later he was again made a 
vice-president — this time of the Board of Works. 
Later in the same year (1812) he became director 
of grain transport with headquarters at Hiiai-an, 
ICiangsu. While filling this post he established 
(1813) a library in the monastery on the island 
.of Chlao-shan j^llj near Chinkiang, wliieh 


came: to he known' as the Chiao-shan , shu-ts^.ang 
. A catalogue of the collection, entitled 
Chim-shan shu is^ang shu-ma (^@), 6 chllan^ 
was published in 1934. 

In 1814 Juan Yuan became governor of 
Eiangsi where in 1816 he reprinted from rare 
Sung editions the Thirteen Classics with their 
commentaries under the title 

{Sung~pi.n) Shih-san ching cku’-shu, to 
which the above-mentioned Shih-san ching 
chiao-k^n cM was appended. Late in 1816 he 
was promoted to be governor-general of Hupeh 
and Hunan, but a few months thereafter (1817) 
was. transferred to be governor-general of Kwang- 
timg and Kwangsi — a post he filled until 1826. 
During his term of office at Canton he likewise 
undertook to advance scholarship in that region 
by establishing in 1820 the famous Academy, 
Hstieh-hai t'ang This Academy was 

opened on April 14, 1820 in temporary premises 
in the W 6 n-lan Shu-yiian but late 

in 1S24 was moved to its own buildings on the 
lull, Yueh-hsiu shan # 1101 . in the northern 
part of the city. Many Cantonese scholars 
were subsequently connected with this institution 
either as superintendents or as students (see 
under Lin Po-t‘uBg, Chang Wei-pfing, T'an 
Ying, Liang Thng-nan, and Ch^en Li). The 
publications of the Academy include, among 
others, the following titles: HsUeh-hai t^ang 
is^ung*¥o (^p|), a collectanea in two series of 
6 titles each, the first series being printed in 
1877, the second in 1886; and Hsueh-hai fa7ig 
chi (^), being 4 collections of poems and short 
articles in prose: the first coiieetion, in 16 
chitany being printed in 1825; the second, in 22 
chumij in 1838; the third, in 24 cJman^ in 1859; 
and the fourth, in 28 chiian, in 1880. 

Oilier achievements of Juan Yuan at Canton 
were the compilation of the provincial gazetteer, 
Kwangtujig ihmg-chih (see under Chiang Fan), 
the establishment of new forts below Canton, 
and the compilation of the famous isHing-shUj 
Huang-ChHng cking-chiek, 1,400 
ckilan. This collectanea contains more than 
ISO works, all treatises written on the Classics 
in the Ch‘ing period. Begun in 1825 under the 
editorship of the above-mentioned Yen Chieh, 
it was printed in 1829 in 366 volumes. A 
copy of this work, along with others, was pre- 
sented to the Government of the United States 
1 ) 3 ’' the Government of China in June 1869 
and forms the nucleus of the present Chinese 
Collection in the Library of Congress. A 
supplement, entitled Huang-ChHng cMng-cMeh 


hm-pien (^^) , in 1,430 cMan, and containing ^ 
209 titles, , was compiled , by Wang Hsien-chfien 
(see under Chiang Liang-chd) "and printed in 
1886-88 when Wang was serving as director: of 
education in Kiangsu. 

In his capacity as an official at Canton Juan 
Yuan maintained a strict policy toward foreign' 
traders, particularly the English., In 1822 some 
British sailors from a warship killed two Chinese 
villagers during a brawl. In consequence Juan 
suspended British trade at Canton, but ' could 
not force the foreign merchants to hand over 
the culprits. He had to be satisfied with a 
pledge of future good conduct and then permit 
trade to continue (1823). He was criticized by 
the Cantonese as being too lenient to foreigners 
and too amenable to compromise, but those 
same critics, a few years later, confessed that 
they preferred Juan’s policy of compromise to 
the arrogance of the officials who brought on the 
War of 1840-42 (see under Lin Ts^-hsti). 

In 1826 Juan Yuan was transferred to be 
governor-general of Yunnan and Kweichow, a 
post he held till 1835. In the meantime he was 
elevated to an Associate Grand Secretary 
(1832). In 1835 he was made a Grand Secretary 
and was recalled to Peking to serve in that 
capacity. But before long he was troubled 
with his right leg, and in 1838 was granted per- 
mission to retire with half pay and with the title 
of Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent. He 
spent his remaining days in his home at Yang- 
chow. In 1843, on his eightieth birthday, he 
was accorded some special honors; and in 1846, 
on the sixtieth anniversary of his becoming a 
chtiijiny was given the title of Grand Tutor, 
After his death, in 1849, he was canonized as 
Wen-ta 

The writings of Juan Yilan, covering as they 
do not onl^’’ the field of classical literature but 
also local history, epigraphy, matiiematies and 
poetry, had a powerful influence in his day, and 
many of them are of lasting value. A collection 
of his poems and short prose writings, entitled 
Yen-ching-shih ch% printed in 1823, 
is divided into five sections, of which 29 chuan 
are in prose and 11 chmn in verse. To this 
were later added two supplements: one in 9 
chiian j printed in 1830, the other in 6 chiian ^ 
printed in or after 1844. A selection of his verse, 
entitled Yen-ching-shih shih4u (|^^), 5 chiian^ 
appeared in 1833. His bibliographical notes 
about rare books not included in the Ssu-k^u 
ch^Uaii-shu were brought together and printed in 
1822 under the title Yen-ching-shih wai-chi 



5 ckuan. Most of these notes had been 
written in collaboration with other bibliophiles, 
among them Pao T^ing-po [^. Being in- 
terested in the history and people of his native 
place, he compiled an anthology of poems by 
writers of Yangehow, entitled 
H'uai-hai ying4ing chi, in 7 series, printed in 
1798; and another anthology of the poets of 
Kiangsu, entitled Ckiang-su skih- 

ching, 183 chuan, printed in 1821. As a result 
of his study of the poets of Yangchow he brought 
together miscellaneous notes on the history and 
the people of the locality, entitled 
Kuang-ling sMh-shih, 10 chuan, printed in 1801. 

Juan Ylian^s interest in mathematics helped 
to revive the study of ancient Chinese mathe- 
matics and led to the recovery of works in that 
field which had been neglected for centuries 
(see under Lo Shih-Iin). Juanas own contribu- 
tion to the study of this subject was his 
Ch^ou-jtn chuan, 46 chiian, containing biographies 
and summaries of the works of 280 astronomers 
and mathematicians, among them thirty-seven 
Europeans. This work, printed in 1799, was 
begun in 1797 with the help of Ling Tfing-k^an, 
Ch'ien Ta-hsin, Chiao Hsiin [qq. y.], and others. 
It was reprinted in 1840 in 62 chiian. The 
additional 6 cMan, also known separately as 
Esil (J^) Ck^ou-jin chuan, were written by his 
disciple, Lo Shih-lin [q, v.]. Another supplement 
added by Chu K‘o-pao (T. 

1845-1903), and entitled Ch'ovrjm ckuan sun- 
pis7i (S^), 7 chuan, was printed in 1886. 
A fourth supplement in 11 chiian was written 
in 1898 by Huang Chung-chiin 

Mention has already been made of Juan Ytian^s 
interest in inscriptions on stone and bronze, and 
other antiques. His work on the inscriptions 
on ancient bronzes, entitled 

Chi-ku chai chung-ting i-ch% 
¥mn-chih fa-t%eh, 10 chuan, was printed in 
1804. He also made a study of the inscriptions 
on stone of the Yen-hsi period (158-167 
A. D.), entitled Han 

Yen-hd Hsi-yuek Eua-shan pei ¥ao, 4 ckuan, 
printed in 1813— a careful and scholarly work. 
There is a list showing 64 ancient bronzes in 
Juanas collection, but actually he once possessed 
more than 460 items. Juan Yuan was interested 
in the art of cutting marbles of different shades 
to represent paintings — a device known as 
Shih-hua or ''pictures in stone.” He 

left a work describing "pictures” of this kind 
in his possession, entitled Shih-hm chi (|B), 
5 chuan, printed in the Hsueh-hai fang ts^ung- 
¥o (see above). 


Fourteen of Juan Yuan’’s works were printed 
in his collectanea, W^n-^hMan-hn 

ts^ung-shu which contains about thirty ivorks 
printed from about 1790 to 1840. In this 
collectanea he printed a number of works by his 
friends or relatives, such as Chiao Hsiin, Ch'ien 
Ta-hsin, and Ling T'ing-k'an, It includes a 
collection of miscellaneous notes, entitled 

Ying-chou pi-fan, 12 chiian, written by his 
cousin, Juan H5ng (T. senior 

licentiate of 1818), and printed in 1820. In 
this collectanea there are two works by Juan 
Yuan's son,, Juan Fu pic® (T. b. Jan. 

1802), namely, the Hsiao-lang 

hsiian tfung-chi, printed in 1828 and the 

Hsiao-ching i-shu pu, 9 chiian, printed 
in 1829. Included in the same collectanea is a 
work on the Classics, by the Japanese scholar, 
Yamanoi Tei lii^t (T. mm H. 
1681-1728), entitled ChH- 

ching Ming4zh ¥ao-wen pu-i, 200 chiian, first 
printed in 1731. Juan Yuan reproduced it in 
1797. 

Juan Ytian's second wife, K'ung Lu-hus 
ElS# (H. 1777-1833, Jan. 17), was a 

descendant of Confucius in the seventy-third 
generation and the granddaughter of K'ung 
Chao-huan ' d. 1783), the 

sixth Duke Yen-sheng (flf i|«^), of the Ch'ing 
period. She left a collection of verse, entitled 
T'ang Sung chiu-cking lou 
shih, 6 chuan, Juan Yuan had three sons. In 
addition he had an adopted son, named Juan 
Ch'ang-shdng (T. H. d. 

1833), who served as intendant of the Ch'ing-ho 
(Paoting) Circuit in Chihli. 


[1/370/la; 2/36/18b; 3/39/la, 20 / 3 / 00 ; 

29/7/la; 19/^„li/43a; 3/329/3a; Lei-fang an chu 
ti-izu chi (see under Lo Shih-Iin); T'an Ying 
[q. V,], Lo-chih fang whi-lueh, 2/9a; Vissiere, A., 
“Biographie de Jou^n Yufin'', Tooting Pao ( 1904 ), 
pp. 561-596, with portrait; Van H4e, Fere Louis, 
'The Ch'ou-J5n Chuan of Yiian Yuan”, hh, 
VIII, pp. 103-18, with portrait.] 

Fang Chao- ying 

JOI Huang-ti. See under Y'ung-yen. 

JUI, Prince. See under Dorgon. 
jmG Hung (Yung Wing) (T. MW. 

Nov. 17, 1828-1912, Apr. 21, the first Chinese 
to graduate from an American university, an 
early advocate of Western learning for China, 
was a native of the village of Nan-p'ing 
in the district of Hsiang-sh^ (present Chung- 
shan) on Pedro Island about four miles southwest 



of Macao. ' He was the third in a family of four 
children. Despite their humble circumstances; 
hiS' parents took the opportunity to enter Mm 
(1835), when he was barely seven, in a .school 
at Macao conducted by the wife of Karl F. 
Giitzlaff (see under Wei Ytian). The school 
disbanded two years later and he returned to 
his Chinese studies for a time, but after his 
father^ death in 1840 he assisted his mother in 
the support of the family.' , In. 1841, he entered 
the school of the Morrison Educational Society 
which was first conducted .at Macao and in 
1842. was moved to ^ Hong Kong. The school: 
was, founded i.n memory .of ..Robert Morrison 
(1782"1834), the first Protestant: .mis- 
sionary to China. Jung Hung was in .this school, 
until 1847, . receiving there the equivalent of 
an American grammar school education. On 
January 4 of that year he and two classmates, 
Huang. Sheng (Wong SMng, see under .Wang 
T‘ao) and Huang K'uaii (Wong Fodn 
d. 1878), set sail for America in the comp,any of 
the retiring principal of the school, ■ Sam.uel 
Robbins Brown (1810-1880). Aided ' by sub- 
scriptions raised by foreign merchants' and 
residents of Hong Kong and Canton, the three 
'boys entered Monson Academy at ■ 'Alonson, 
Massachusetts-— a .school which,. their ■■s.ponsor, 
Mr. Brown, o,nce attended. In 185,0 Jung Hung 
graduated from the Academy and, though, he 
could not expect further help from. Ms"Sponso.rs 
in China, 'he ■ entered. Yale 'tTniversity. Except 
for some financial aid from *The Ladies^ Asso- 
ciation” of Savannah, Georgia, and the Olyphant 
brothers, of New York, he supported himself 
during the four years of his college course by 
managing a boarding house and acting as librar- 
ian for one of the literary societies. In his 
sophomore year he won, twice In succession, a 
prize in English composition. Graduating from 
Yale in 1854, he left the following autumn (No- 
vember 13) for China where he visited his mother. 

After a few months spent in recovering the 
spoken language, he acted as secretary to Dr. 
Peter Parker (S'ee under Hsu Kuang-chin), the 
United States Commissioner at Canton, He also 
was interpreter for the Supreme Court in Hong 
Kong. Ill August 1856 he went to Shanghai 
where he wmrked first in the translating depart- 
ment of the Imperial Customs, then as a clerk 
for a tea and silk merchant, and later as an in- 
spector of the tea-growing districts. In the 
autumn of 1859 he accompanied a party on a 
visit to the Tsiping reb‘el chiefs at Soochow and 
Nanking to Judge for himself the character of the 
movement. He suggested several measures of 


reform to the:Taiping chiefs, none of which they 
accepted. He was offered by them the fourth 
official rank, which he declined. The Taipings 
had seized large quantities of tea, boxed for ship- 
ment, and these Jung Hung and a few merchants 
planned to take to Shanghai for export. With 
the aid of a passport given him by the rebel chiefs, 
he and his associates brought 65,000 boxes of the 
tea through territory held by both rebel : and 
government forces. Ill from , the dangers- - and 
exposure of this work, he relinquished it .after .six ■ 
months and established his o.wn business -as a' tea 
commissioner in Kiukiang. 

, The turning point in Jung Hung^s career 'came 
in 1863 w.hen he received .-letters from two of.:.his 
friends who, were secretaries of Tseng Kuo-fan 
[g. namely, , Chang. .Ssu-kuei (H. 

®^) and Li Shan-lan [g. «;.] — inviting Mm to 
visit the great statesman. Chang and Li had 
already, discussed . with Tseng the need for me- 
chanical equipment and they urged Jung .Hung, 
to present to the Yiceroy a plan for. the introduc- 
tion of Western machinery into China, . .Jung 
was -commissioned by Tsing to go to America, to 
■purchase the ma-cMnery for what subsequently 
became the .Kiangnan .-Arsenal. .7 caving China 
early in 1864, he traveled by way of Europe and 
Great Britain to New England where he fulfilled 
his commission and returned to China in the fol- 
lowing year. When Ts4ng ,. Kuo-fan inspected 
the .machinery in 1867 Jung, persuaded him to 
establish a school' for the. training of . .mechanics. 
At this time Jung was made an official of the 
fifth rank, A few months later he was decorated 
with the peacock feather and was also raised to 
an official of the fourth rank — meanwhile acting 
as interpreter and translator for the government. 

For many years Jung Hung had cherished a 
plan for the education of Chinese in America. 
His Western education had induced him to con- 
sider ways in which the technological information 
of the West could best be introduced into China. 
He believed that this should be done, not by the 
employment of foreign specialists, nor by the 
purchase of machinery, but by sending Chinese 
youths to Western countries to be trained in the 
technological professions. At the same time 
Tseng Kuo-fan was working towards a similar 
solution. Ting Jih-ch'ang [g. r.] \vas acquainted 
with the desire of Jung Hung to start such a 
project, and also with the desire of Ts^ng Kuo- 
fan to remedy the technical backwardness of 
China. In 1870 both of these officials were at 
Tientsin in connection with the settlement of the 
Tientsin massacre. A plan for sending students 
abroad was proposed in general terms in a me- 
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moriai dated October 10, 1870. Imperial assent 
having been given to the general proposal, Ts^ng 
Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang . v.] perfected it in 
detail, and on August 18, 1871 the full plan was 
presented to the throne. The project was ac- 
cepted and the first group of students set sail for 
the United States in the summer of 1872. They 
were supervised by Ch‘en Lan-pin (T. 

mi, chm-shih of 1853), a conservative official 
known for his devotion to Chinese learning. 
Ch^en had been deliberately chosen to counter- 
balance Jung who was suspected of excessive 
partiality for Western ideas. Jung, as Assistant 
Commissioner, had gone in advance of the first 
group in order to complete arrangements for their 
reception in the United States. Headquarters 
were established at Hartford, Connecticut, where 
a building was erected (1874) for the use of the 
Mission. In the spring of 1873 Jung returned 
to China as agent for the Gatling Company whose 
guns he introduced into the Chinese army. Dur- 
ing the same year he was sent by the government 
to Peru to investigate the ^^coolie traffic’^ and 
while there secured the freedom of eighty 
laborers. 

Ori February 24, 1875 Jung Hung married 
Mary Louisa Kellogg, the daughter of a New 
England physician. In the same year Ch^en 
Lan-pin and Jung were appointed joint ministers 
to the United States, Spain and Peru. But as 
Jung was unwilling to give up his position with 
the Educational Mission he was allowed to retain 
that post. At the same time he was made ’an 
associate minister to Washington with the rank 
of a second class oiSiciaL Ch'en Lan-pin did 
not go to Washington, however, until September 
19, 1878. Nine days later he and Jung pre- 
sented their letters of credence, thus establishing 
the first Chinese Legation in the United States. 

Unfortunately for the fate of the Educational 
Mission, Ch^6n Lan-pin and Jung Hung differed 
from the beginning on the general policy to be 
pursued in superintending the education of the 
youths in their charge. Jung favored as much 
absorption by them as possible of the American 
viewpoint. The pressure of the new environ- 
ment, which the youths found to be very attrac- 
tive, naturally caused them quickly to discard 
their Chinese dress and manners and to neglect 
the Chinese part of their education which was 
supposed to go on simultaneously with their 
American studies. Ch'6ii Lan-pin disliked this 
metamorphosis and wanted to keep the boys 
more strictly to their Chinese studies. Reports 
of Jung's conduct of the Mission spread back to 


China with the result that much criticism arose 
about the alleged corrupt practices and doctrines 
of the students. Li Hung-chang— either because 
he did not wish to stand against this tide of un- 
favorable opinion or because from such a distance 
he could not judge properly what was going on— 
withdrew his support and in June 1881 the Mis- 
sion was ordered to be abolished and the students 
and teachers were directed to return home. 

Among the students who came to America at 
this time the following may be mentioned: T'ang 
Shao-i (T. #jl|, 1860-4938), first 

Premier of the Republic; Chan Tien-yu 
(T. 1861-1919), chief engineer of the 

Peking-Kalgan Railroad ; Liang Tun-yen 
(T. 0^, d. 1924), onetime Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Admiral Ts'ai Ting-kan (T. 

1861-1935) ; and Jung K^uei (Yung Kwai 

T. 1861-1943. The last-named 

was connected for more than forty years 
with the Chinese Legation in Washington. 

Leaving his fam% at Hartford, Jung Hung 
returned to China shortly after the students had 
left. For the next two years he attempted to 
resume employment with the Chinese govern- 
ment but, dissatisfied with the post offered to 
him, returned to America, reaching Hartford in 
the spring of 1883. There he remained until 
1895. He was then commissioned by Chang 
Chih-tung [g. v,] to seek a loan in London to help 
China defend herself against Japan. He nego- 
tiated the loan, but owing to differences of opin- 
ion in China, it fell through. Nevertheless, he 
returned to China at the invitation of Chang 
Chih-tung. As his wife had died on June 28, 
1886, he left his two sons, Morrison Brown Yung 
and Bartlett G. Yung, under the guardianship 
of his father-in-law, Dr. E. W. Kellogg. After 
filling a minor secretaryship in Nanking, he w’ent 
to Peking where he worked on projects to estab- 
lish a National Bank and a railway from Tientsin 
to Chinkiang, neither of %vhich he could carry 
through. During the heat of the Reform Move- 
ment of 1898 (see under T^an Ssli-t^ung) he 
deemed it wise to leave Peking. After a sojourn 
in Hong Kong from 1900-02 he returned to the 
United States and spent the last years of his life 
in the preparation of his autobiography wliieh 
was printed in 1909. He became a naturalized 
American citizen in 1852. He died at Hartford, 
in 1912 at the age of eighty-four. Among 
his close personal friends were Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain, 1835-1910), Charles Dudley 
Warner (1829-1900), and the Rev. Joseph H. 
Twichell (1838-1918). 


In 1936 a bronze tablet was . placed , at Chiao 
,T%ng: University Shanghai, in Jung 

Hung’s honor, and a hall was dedicated to his 
Kiemory. His eldest son, born in 1875, died in 
Peking in 1933. His second son, born in 1877, 
is said to be still living in China. 


[Yung Wing, My Life in China and America (1909) 
with portrait; Ts^ng Kuo-fan [q. i).], Tseng Win* 
ching ch%an chi (memorials), 30/3a-'4a, 30/13b- 
15b; Ch6ng Shih4u (T^ung-cMh period) 291 /3ab; 
idem, Kuang-hsu period 130/66.] 

Thomas C. La Faegtje ' 

JUNG-lu (T. ##), April 6, 183&-1903, 

April 11, official, was a member of the Manchu 
Plain White Banner. His clan name was Giial- 
giya and he was a descendant of Fiong- 

don [g. V.]. His grandfather, T^a-ssh-ha 
(T. posthumous name d. 1830), 

served during the campaign of 1826-28 against 
the Mohammedans of Turkestan (see under 
Ch'ang-iing). In 1830, when T^a-ssWia was 
assistant military-governor at Kashgar, he was 
killed in action defending the frontiers against a 
Khokandian invasion. Jung-lu’s father, Ch^ang- 
shou mm (T. posthumous name 

d. 1852), a brigade-general, and Jung-lu’s uncle, 
Ch^ang-jui (T. 4^^, posthumous name 

d. 1852), also a brigade-general, were in 
joint command of a detachment that resisted the 
rebels under Hung Ilsiu-ch'lian [q, y.] in Kwangsi, 
but both were killed in battle at Yung-an in that 
province, where a temple was later erected to 
their memories. The biographies of the two 
brothers and of their father .were compiled and 
printed by Jung-hi, together with eulogies by his 
friends and colleagues, some dated as late as 
1890, This collection is entitled, 

^ Shih4u ekung*chen lu, or 

Ch*ang*pai Kua-er-chia shih mn*chung 
lieh*chuan. 

In 1852, after his father had died in defense 
of the d^masty, Jung-lu was made an honorary 
licentiate, and early in 1853 inherited the minor 
hereditary rank of ChH4ii*yu which was post- 
humously given to his father. Later (1853) he 
was appointed a secretary in the Board of Works, 
and five years after that was made an assistant 
department director in the same Board. In 1859 
he was transferred to the Board of Revenue. 
When the British and French allied forces entered 
Peking in 1860 he served under I-hsin [g. v.], the 
renowned Prince Kimg, and was in charge of 
police in the suburbs of Peking. In 1801, in 


view of his contributions to the national treasury, 
he was given the rank of an expectant intendant 
of a circuit. Later in the same year he took part 
under I-hsin and I-huan [g. t*.] in the organization 
of the Peking Field Force (see under I-hsin). 
This was the first army corps in China equipped 
with modern firearms and drilled in the Western 
manner. It is said that in 1862 when the Dow- 
ager Empresses (see under Hsiao-chfin) re- 
turned from Jehoi it was Jung-lu who escorted 
them with a loyal detachment of troops. In 
1864 he became brigadier of one of the two wings 
of this force, which he led in 1865 to fight against 
a band of outlaws from Manchuria, then operat- 
ing in northeastern Chihli. In 1868 he was 
appointed lieutenant-general of the Gendarmerie 
patrolling the eastern part of Peking. Early in 
1870 he was made general commandant of the 
Peking Field Force, a post he held for nine years. 
Concurrently he served as vice-president of the 
Board of Works (1871-73), of the Board of Reve- 
nue (1873-78), president of the Board of Works 
(1878-79), a minister of the Imperial Household 
(1873-79), and general commandant of the 
Peking Gendarmerie (1877-79). 

Jung-lu was trusted by the Empress Dowager, 
Hsiao-chfin [g. v,]. On the night of January 12, 
1875, when she decided to adopt her. nephew 
Tsai-tfien [g. v.], as her son and to enthrone him 
as emperor, it was Jung-lu whom she deputed 
to lead an armed force to escort the child from 
the home of his father (I-huan) to the Palace. 
At this time Jung-lu was already powerful, as 
commander of the Peking Gendarmerie and the 
Field Force. However, in September 1878 he 
was granted sick leave, and early in 1879 was 
retired from all his posts. According to W6ng 
Tffing-ho [g. y.], Jung-lu had trouble with his leg 
which was operated on by a Western surgeon. 
According to another account, Jung-lu had in- 
curred the displeasure of I-hsin by boasting of 
his influence over the Dowager Empress, Hsiao- 
chfin. Still another writer attributes his down- 
fall to his having antagonized the Empress Dow- 
ager by insisting on limiting the powers of the 
eunuchs. Officially, however, he was accused 
of receiving bribes and was lowered two grades 
in rank. This meant that when he should be 
called to serve again he would receive a lower 
appointment than he had before his retirement. 
Although, in view of contributions he made 
toward the equipment of the army, he was re- 
stored to his former rank in 1885, he remained 
inactive for two years longer. 

In 1887 Jung-lu was recalled from retirement 
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and was appointed lieutenant-general of a Ban- 
ner. A year later he was made a chamberlain 
of the Imperial Bodyguard From 1891 to 
1894 he served as Tartar General of the Manchu 
garrison at Sian, Shensi, where he organized a 
battalion of five hundred riflemen. In 1894 he 
was summoned to Peking to celebrate the sixtieth 
birthday of Empress Hsiao-ch‘in. But in view 
of the out-break of the Sino-Japanese War the 
celebration was not held. Jung-lu was again 
made general commandant of the Peking Gen- 
darmerie with instructions to maintain order in 
the capital. He was also detailed to serve in the 
Foreign Office known as the Tsungli Yamen. In 
1895, after the close of the war with Japan, he 
was appointed president of the Board of War 
and a year later was concurrently made an Asso- 
ciate Grand Secretary. During this period he 
devoted his energies to the training of a new 
army. 

After the Sino-Japanese War there arose a 
strong demand for military reform. About the 
year 1895 Chang Chih-tung [q. t?.] organized in 
Nanking and Wuchang several battalions of 
troops equipped and trained in the Western way. 
At the same time Jung-lu recommended Yuan 
Shih-k^ai (see under Yuan Chia-san) as capable 
of training a new army in Chihli. This marked 
the beginning of Yuan’s military influence and 
laid the foundation of the so-called Pei-3"ang 
or Northern, military party in China. 
Apart from Ylian’s new army, known as Hsin- 
Cliien chiin Jnng-lu sponsored the 

expansion of three other armies; the I-chtin 
under Sung Ch'ing [g. ?!.]; the Kansu sol- 
diers (■#¥) under Tung Fu-hsiang (T. 

S3£, 1839-1908); and the*Wu-i chtin 
under Nieh Shih-ch^eng (T. 

posthumous name d. 1900). The forces 

of Sung and Tung consisted merely of old style 
soldiers without modern firearms, wffiereas those 
under Yuan and some of those under Nieh had 
modern training and equipment. The scramble 
of the Western powers for spheres of Muence 
forced Jung-lu and other statesmen to become 
more military-minded, and caused Emperor 
Te-tsung to launch the reform movement of 
June-September 1898 (see under T'an Ssti-t'ung). 
Soon after the first reform decree was issued 
(June 11), the Dowager Empress, Hsiao-chfin, 
sensed the danger to herself of the Emperor’s 
rising power and independence. To consolidate 
her position she needed the control of the military 
forces near Peking, and so on June 14 she effected 
tlie appointment of Jung-lu (then a full Grand 


Jung 

Secretary) as governor-general of CMhli. ' While 
the reform movement was in progress she con- 
spired with the , reactionaries in Peking, and 
Jung-lu consolidated Ms control of the armies at 
Tientsin. Meanwhile the reformers also sought 
to gain control of the army, and on September 16 
appointed Ytian Shih-k^ai, an expectant vice- 
president of a Board, to take the place of Jung-lu 
in command of the new forces. When Yuan left 
Peking he was empowered to execute Jung-lu and 
to bring a force to Peking powerful enough to 
support the Emperor and relegate the Empress 
Dowager to oblivion or to death. But when 
Ytian reached Tientsin (September 20) he be- 
trayed his trust and revealed the entire plan to 
Jung-lu. Jung-lu left immediately for Peking 
and on the same day (September 20) had a con- 
ference with the Dowager Empress and the 
reactionary courtiers. After a plan had been 
formulated he returned to Tientsin, brought his 
army to Peking, and on September 22 supported 
the Empress Dowager in her resumption of con- 
trol of the government, in the confinement of 
T^-tsung, and the rescinding of all edicts issued 
in the Hundred Days of Reform (see under T%n 
Ssii-tMng). 

For his faithful support of the Empress Dow- 
ager Jung-lu was for a time given great powers 
in the government similar to those granted the 
princes, I-hsin and I-huan. Late in September 
1898 he was ordered to stay in Peking as a Grand 
Councilor and as Grand Secretary, but was 
allowed to retain full control of all the military 
and naval forces of North China. Thus, at least 
in name, he became one of the most powerful 
ministers of the Chfing Dynasty. To increase 
the efficiency of his command he reorganized the 
forces into an army corps designated Wu-wei 
chun The corps was divided into five 

groups. The first army, called Wu-wei ch^ien- 
chiin (Hrlp;), commanded by Nieh Shih-ch^eng, 
was stationed at Lu-t^ai, northeast of Tientsin, 
for the defense of that city and the coast. The 
second, Wu-wei hou (^) chiin, under Tung 
Fu-hsiang, was stationed northeast of Peking. 
The third, Wu-wei tso (;fe) chun, under Sung 
Chfing, was stationed at Shanhaikuan. The 
fourth and most famous, Wu-wei yu (?|&)-chun, 
under Ytian Sliih-k^ai, was stationed at Hsiao- 
chan, southeast of Tientsin. The fifth army, 
Wu-wei chung (if^^) chtin, created by Jung-lu, 
and under his command, was stationed at Nan- 
ytian, the Imperial Hunting Park south of Pe- 
king. Thus Jung-lu was the founder of the new 
army of North China which, under the leadership 
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of Yuan : Shili-k^ai and other officers, was the 
dominant, military force in China until 1927, 

At ^this time two movements, both aiming at' 
the expulsion of . foreigners and foreign influence, 
made their appearance' in North China. One, 
known later as the Boxer Movement, arose 
among the common people; another arose among 
the nobles in Peking. The former had its origin 
in several mystic and superstitious organizations, 
notably the Ta-tao hui or Big Sword 

Society, and the Pa-kua chlao 
claiming for their adherents supernatural powers, 
even to immunity from bullets. During the 
Sino-Japanese War many people in Shantung 
joined these societies, believing that from them 
they could learn the magic which would save 
them from death by bullets. Led by shrewd 
and opportunistic rascals, these destitute and 
ignorant farmers began to stage riots and commit 
robberies. Believing that Christian converts 
used mystic foreign influences to oppress non- 
Christians, the rioters murdered Christians and 
burned their churches, Li Ping-heng 
(T. 1830-1900), governor of Shantung 

from 1894 to 1897 during the Sino-Japanese War 
and during the German occupation of Tsingtao, 
at first sent the perfect, Ytl-hsien (T. 
d, 1901), to suppress the rioters by force (1895- 
96). But Li and Yti-lisien both hated foreigners 
for their political and military aggressions. In 
1895 Li memorialized the throne against the 
establishment of railroads, mines, telegraph lines, 
paper currency, factories, a modern army and 
navy, Westernized schools, and even the post 
office. The only foreign thing which he did not 
condemn was firearms which could be used to 
oppose foreign aggression. In 1897 lie was suc- 
ceeded by Yii-hsien who was even less enlightened 
and may really have believed in the supernatural 
powers claimed by the mobs. Both were respon- 
sible for sponsoring the secret societies which 
by this time were known generally as I-ho chffian 
whence the name “Boxers’k InT899 
the Boxers adopted the slogan, '^Support the 
Chflngs, Annihilate Foreigners” 
thus courting the approval of such anti-foreign 
reactionaries as Yti-hsien who gave his official 
endorsement to the movement by changing its 
name to I-ho tffian (M). After many churches 
had been burnt and missionaries murdered, the 
foreign ministers in Peking succeeded, late in 
1899, in having Yii-hsien removed from Shantung 
and Yuan SMh-k%i sent in his place. Yuan 
took his army to Shantung and suppressed the 
Boxers by force. Forbidden in Shantung, the 


Boxers gradually moved to Chihli where they 
were welcomed and sponsored by the governor- 
general, Yti-iu 1^^ (T. .#lJj, d. 1900). By 
May 1900 one group of Boxers had established 
itself in Tientsin and another advanced north- 
ward to combine with the anti-foreign group in 
Peking. 

The anti-foreign movement among the un- 
educated nobles and superstitious courtiers may 
be said to have been led by the Empress Dowager 
who was irked by the support which the foreign 
governments had rendered to the reformers of 
1898. Prince Tuan (Tsai-i, see under I-tsung) 
despised the foreigners because they had frus- 
trated his plan to elevate his own son to the 
throne in place of Emperor T4-tsung. He saw 
in the Boxers an instrument for getting rid of 
foreigners, and convinced the Empress Dowager 
that the Boxers had unusual powers. Other 
princes who favored the Boxers were Tsai-hslin 
(see under Yin-lu) and Tsai-i’s younger brother, 
Tsai-lan (see under I-tsung), who were in turn 
encouraged by other reactionaries like Li Ping- 
h^ng; the Grand Secretarj^, Hsii Tffing 
(T. H. 1819-1900); the Asso- 

ciate Grand Secretary, Kang-i (T. 
d. 1900) ; the President of the Board of Punish- 
ments, Chao Shu-chhao (T. Mio, d. 

1900) ; the President of the Board of Ceremonies, 
Chl-hsiu (T. d. 1900); and the 

Vice-president of the Board of Revenue, Ying- 

iiien (T. mm, d. iood. 

In this period of conflicting counsels Jung-lu 
did not assert himself. He knew that the Boxers 
could not be trusted, and that armed conflict 
with the Powers wa^s futile. Yet he did not dare 
to oppose the Empress Dowager, and feared to 
offend Tsai-i. Moreover, he had personal 
grudges against Emperor Te-tsimg, Among his 
subordinates, Yuan Shih-k^ai and Nieh Shih- 
ch^^ng recognized the Boxers as a lawless mob. 
But Tung Fu-hsiang and his unruly Moham- 
medan soldiers from Kansu who were stationed 
in or near Peking were openly anti-foreign, and 
on June 11 murdered a secretary of the Japanese 
Legation. This was two days before the Boxers 
were invited into Peking by order of Empress 
Hsiao-chln and Tsai-i, and three days before the 
Boxers entered Tientsin. Later Tung^s soldiers 
in Peking joined the Boxers in pillaging, burning 
and murdering. Though nominally in command, 
Jung-Iu was powerless and had to accede to the 
edicts which justified the course taken by the 
Boxers. On June 20, at a council of princes and 
officials — from which Jung-lu was absent — Em- 



press Hsiao-chHn and Tsai4, overruling the 
opposition from more enlightened officials, de- 
clared war on the foreign powers and initiated 
the attack on the foreign Legations in Peking. 
As commander of the army, Jung-lu had to issue 
the orders to the soldiers under Tung Fu-hsiang 
who made the attack. He probably foresaw the 
folly of these actions, but was in danger of losing 
his own life if he voiced strong opposition. He 
kept silent, obeyed the commands of the Empress 
Dowager, but secretly prepared for the eventu- 
ality of victory by the foreigners. 

On July 9 Nieh Shih-ch'^ng, who fought 
against the Boxers and was also attacked by the 
Allied Forces, was killed while defending Tien- 
tsin. Five days later the Allied Forces took that 
city. The Court in Peking became alarmed. 
Most of the time from July 15 to August 6 at- 
tacks on the Legations were suspended. The 
foreign ministers were invited to go to Tientsin 
under the escort of Jung-lu, but naturally de- 
clined to leave their barricades. In the mean- 
time the out-spoken anti-foreign conservative, Li 
Ping-h4ng, reached Peking (about July 25) and 
by agreeing to fight against the foreigners greatly 
bolstered the spirit of Tsai-i and the other con- 
servatives who on July 28 ordered the execution 
of two high officials, Yuan Ch^ang and Hsti Ching- 
ch^eng [gg. i;,], for opposing Tsai-i policies. The 
assault on the Legations was presently resumed. 
As the allied forces advanced northward from 
Tientsin (August 5), they first overcame and dis- 
persed the army under Sung Ch'ing. Governor- 
general Yii-lu, who fled with the defeated army, 
committed suicide. On August 11 Li Ping-h^ng 
was defeated near Tungchow and he too com- 
mitted suicide a day later. On August 14 the 
allied forces entered Peking, thus lifting the siege 
of the Legations. Nevertheless, so blood-thirsty 
were the misguided conservatives that only three 
days before Peking fell they ordered the execu- 
tion of three other high officials for urging the 
suppression of the Boxers. 

After Empress Hsiao-ch‘in fled from Peking to 
set up Court at Sian she ordered Jung-lu, Chffing- 
chfi [g. t;.], and Hsii Tffing to remain in the capital 
to negotiate with the foreigners. But Hsti 
hanged himself and Jung-lu and Chffing-chfi fled 
to Paoting with a handful of Tung Fu-hsiang's 
Kansu soldiers. On August 26 Chffing-chfi also 
committed suicide. Jung-lu was ordered to 
command the troops at Paoting, and later it was 
decreed that he should assist Prince Chfing 
(I-k‘uang, see under Yung-lin) and Li Hung- 
chang [g. v] in the negotiations with the foreign 


envoys. But Jung-lu did not dare to return to 
Peking. In October Li Hung-chang warned him, 
and the Court at Sian, that the foreign envoys 
regarded him as having been in command of the 
soldiers who attacked the Legations. So he 
hurriedly left Paoting for Sian to serve in his 
capacity as head of the Grand Council. The 
negotiations were carried on by Li Hung-chang 
and I-kffiang. In the meantime the sponsors 
of the Boxers were punished; Tsai-i and his 
brother, Tsai-lan (see under I-tsung), were ban- 
ished to Hi; Ying-nien, Chao Shu-chlao and 
Tsai-hstin, were ordered to commit suicide. Yti- 
hsien, who as governor of Shansi in 1900 ruth- 
lessly killed many missionaries and Christian 
converts, was executed. So were Chfi-hsiu and 
Hsii T'ung's son, Hsu Ch‘eng-yu (T. 

d. 1901). Even those who had already died 
— men like Hsii Tffing, Kang-i, and Li Ping-heng 
— ^were posthumously dishonored. Tung Fu- 
hsiang was deprived of all ranks and offices. 
Jung-lu was not condemned, but was commended 
for restraining Tung Fu-hsiang^s soldiers during 
their attack on the Legations. Thus when the 
Court returned to Peking, early in 1902, he was 
made senior Grand Secretary in place of Li Hung- 
chang who had died two months previously. 
Afflicted, however, by a disease, Jung-lu was in- 
active and died in 1903. He was canonized as 
W^n-chung ^SCjSI was given posthumously 
the hereditary rank of a first class baron. His 
name was celebrated in the Temple of Eminent 
Statesmen. 

Opinions difler as to Jung-lu^s conduct during 
the Boxer War. In view of his strategic position 
with the Empress Dowager and his great powers 
and responsibility as presiding member of the 
Grand Council and as commander of the new 
army, he cannot be absolved for failing to stamp 
out the Boxers before they became so strong. 
He could have done it, as Yuan Shih-k^ai did in 
Shantung, if he had issued the order before the 
Empress Dowager endorsed the Boxers. This 
was possibly the only way by which the nemesis 
of 1900 could have been averted, though he might 
have lost his position in the process. Later he 
was praised by many writers for his attempts to 
stop the attack on the Legations, and for refusing 
to the Boxers the use of certain artillery. Others 
maintain that he pleaded for the lives of Yuan 
Ch*ang and other victims of the anti-foreign 
clique, but he did not press his point after the 
Empress Dowager threatened him for interven- 
tion, What he actually did in these instances is 
not known. Some statements in praise of his 
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conduct are possibly based on a diary attributed 
to Ching-sban (1823-1900), a retired offi- 
cial who was murdered by Ms son shortly after 
the Allies entered Peking. The diary was found 
by - an Englishman, presumably E. Backhouse, 
on August 18, 1900, in the courtyard of Ching- 
shan when the residence of that official was 
about to be burned by Sikhs. The document 
purports to relate the events of the fateful days 
from May to August 1900. It was translated 
into English and published in 1910 in Bland and 
Backhouse, China Under the Empress Dowager » 
In 1924 a new translation, made by J. J. L. Duy- 
vendak, was published, together with the Chinese 
text taken from the original document preserved 
in the British Museum. Recently, however, the 
diary has been shown, by Dr. Duyvendak and 
others, to be a forgery compiled from various 
sources by one or more persons. According to 
Chin-liang (see under Weng T‘ung-ho), who took 
an active part in editing the official history of the 
Ch^ing Dynasty, CkHng-shih-kao (characters in 
Yu TMng), the motive of those who fabricated 
the document was to make Jung-lu appear as a 
friend of foreigners and so clear him of any re- 
sp onsibiiity in connection with the attack on the 
Legations. In his miscellany, entitled {S 
SsfU-cEao i’-win (1936), Chin-liang states 
that he had intended to include in the Official 
History a biography of Ching-shan, because of 
the latter's wide fame as the writer of the diary, 
but that a closer examination of the diary dis- 
closed so many errors and discrepancies that he 
concluded to omit the sketch. A comparison of 
the diary with known memorials shows that 
many statements in it which criticize the Boxers 
and favor foreigners were culled from those 
memorials and put into the mouth of Jurig-lu. 
In Chin-Hang's opinion, friends or adherents of 
Jung-lu, anticipating that the wrath of the for- 
eign powers would fall upon him, forged the diary 
in order to clear him — and then placed it where 
observant foreigners would find it. 

Chin-liang draws attention to a letter written 
by Tung Fu-hsiang to' Jung-lu in which Tung 
complains that though Jung-lu ordered him to 
attack the foreigners, wffien punishment was 
finally demanded, he shifted the responsibility to 
Tung alone, "Wang Yen-wei (see under I-hsin) 
who was in Peking in 1900 and who, as a secretary 
of the Grand Council, followed the Court to 
Sian, characterized Jung-lu as talented, but dan- 
gerous, treacherous, and covetous. These char- 
acterizations are hard to reconcile with the 
amiable figure portrayed in Ching-shan's diary, 
but they fit the character of one who may have 


KanggAri 

ordered the compilation of such a diary. It can- 
not truthfully be said that Jung-lu was a great 
statesman, or that he ever pretended to be. He 
was more concerned with personal wealth and 
position than with national affairs. He owed his 
rise to power, not primarily to great personal 
merits, but to the favors he received from I-hsin 
and from Empress Hsiao-ehfin. The former 
regarded him as a prot^g6 and the latter as a 
favorite and an obedient tool. Though during 
the years 1898-1903 he might have exercised a 
salutary influence in the government, he failed 
to use his power to further either the interests of 
the nation or of the ruling house. 

Jung-lu was the father of the wife of the second 
Prince ChMn, whose name was Tsai-feng (see 
under I-huan), and he was the maternal grand- 
father of PM-i (see under Tsai-t‘ien). 


[1/443/la; 2/57/33b; 6/l/19b (mistaken in date of 
Jung-lu’s death); Skih-tu chung^cMn In; Fan 
Ts^ng-hsiang niiiM Fan-shan chi 

23 /92a; Morse, H. B., The International Relations 
of the Chinese Empire (1018), vols. II, III; Chin- 
shih jin-wu chih (see under Weng T'ung-ho) p. 
207; W^n Kimg-chih 

Tsui-chin san-shih-nien Chung-huo 
ekUn-ahik skih (19Z0); /-cMngr, no. 22, pp. 

25-28; A3SC Jin-wSn. voi. II, nos. 5, 10, vol. Ill, 
nos. 5, 7; Tung-hua lu, Kuang-hsu; Wang Yen-wei, 
Hsi-hsUn ta-shih chi (see under I-hsin) ; Chung-kuo 
chin pai-nien shih iziX-liao (see under Li Hsiu- 
ch^^ng) (first series, 1926; second series, 1933); 

Hsi-hsun hui-luan shih-mo 
chi (1905); Duyvendak, Ching-shan^ s Diary — a 
Mystificatiorij in T^oung PaOj 1937, pp. 268-94; 
Lewisohn, William, Some Critical Notes on the 
So-called Diary of His Excellency Ching Shan*\ 
in Monumenta Serica, vol. II (1936-37), pp. 191- 
202; Li Ping-hfing, Li Chung- 

chieh kung tsou-i (1930) 7/28b, 8/16b, 9/20b, 
10/3b, 12/15b; IL S. Foreign Relations (1901), 
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Fang Chao-ying 

K 

KlA.-er-tan. See under Galdan. 

KA-li. See under Gali. 

KANGGtmi d. 1631, and his younger 

brother, Kakduri 1634), were 

natives of the Namdulu district, 

situated on a branch of the Suifun river 
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Kanggtiri 

near the modern city of Nikolsk, Siberia. Around 
fche sources of this river were settled the four clans 
of Suifun, Ningguta Nimaca 

and Namdulu, forming one division of the Weji 
tribe of Jurjen, or Manchiis. This group 
was known to the Ming historians as the Wildmen 
of the Eastern Sea, and since distance had kept 
them from being directly influenced by the Chi- 
nese, they became willing allies of Nurhaci [q. v.) 
in his campaigns against China. In 1610, as the 
result of an expedition sent under the command of 
Eidu [g. V,] into this territory, Nurhaci secured 
the allegiance of some of the Weji clans. Kang- 
gflri and Kakduri, together with neighboring 
chieftains, — among them YekSu and Minggantu 
[qq, t;.] — brought over a thousand of their tribes- 
men to join Nurhaci^s standard. Out of these 
were formed six niru (companies of about 300 
men each) of which two were put under the com- 
mand of Kanggflri and Kakduri and incorporated 
ill the Plain White Banner. Kanggflri was 
further given a niece of Nurhaci, daughter of his 
younger brother Murhaci (see under Nurhaci), 
for a wife. In 1618 he distinguished himself at 
the capture of Fu-shun (May 9) and in 1621 at 
the taking of Sh^n-yang (May 4). 

After the death of Nurhaci, Kakduri rose to be 
commander of the Plain White Banner, while 
Kanggflri, though the elder, was made assistant 
to him. Both men took part in 1627 in the 
expedition into Korea under the leadership of 
Amin [g.y.]. 

In 1629 when the Manchus penetrated inside 
the Great Wall, the Plain White Banner was first 
to force an entrance into the city of Tsun-hua on 
the northeast side. For this exploit Kakduri 
received promotion and the special title of gaska 
baturUj “bird-hero”, in reference to his rapid 
movements in battle. Meanwhile Kanggiiri was 
ordered to join in the advance on Peking, in front 
of which the Chinese armies under Yuan Ch^ung- 
huan, Tsu Ta-shou and Man Kuei [qq. ^>.] had 
taken their stand. In the subsequent fighting 
Kanggtiri was accused of cowardice and de- 
graded, After his death in 1631, the post of 
captain in his company (later known as company 
16 of the first division of the Plain White Ban- 
ner) remained hereditary for his descendants. 
In 1631 Kakduri was dispatched with the com- 
mander of the Plain White Banner, to disrupt the 
island fortifications of the Chinese, and continued 
to be prominent in the warfare of the following 
three years. In 1634 he was reported to be on 
the point of deserting and to have transferred 
his possessions to his native district of Namdulu, 


■ but he ■ died within ■ a . few .months. After . hi.s 
death his brother's widow, daughter of Murhaci, 
and others confirmed the truth of the report, with 
the result that Kakduri’s sons were disinherited. 
The leadership of his own company (later known 
as company 13 of the first division of the Plain 
White Banner) passed to the descendants of his 
brother. 

In 1696 company 14 was formed as an out- 
growth of company 13 and in this company the 
descendants of Kakduri eventually regained an 
hereditary post. Among the sons of Kanggfiri 
the most prominent was Laita (see under Guba- 
dai) who was posthumously rewarded with a 
dukedom in 1727 for. hiS' exploits in the San-fan. 
War (1673-81). 


[l/233/4b; 2/4/12a; 3/262/22a; ll/7/47a; ll/8/16b; 
34/166/9a; 34/157/la.] 

Geokgb a. Kenneby 

K‘AN G-hsi . Reign-title of Hsiian-yeh [q, t?.] . 
K‘ANG-kuO“li See under Kanggfiri. 

K*ANG, Prince. See under GiyeSu. 

KAO Chieh (T. d. 1646, Feb. 9?, 

bandit chief (as such called ^llll^), and later 
Ming loyalist, w^as a native of Mi-chih, Shensi, 
home of the rebel Li Tzii-ch'eng [q, v,], with 
whom, as co-leader, he pillaged throughout their 
native province. The siege of Lung-chou, 
Shensi, in which Kao was engaged in 1634 lasted 
so long that Li suspected Kao of having made a 
secret alliance with Ho J^n-lung «Atl, lieu- 
tenant colonel of the garrison of that city. In 
the meantime Kao became intimate with Li^s 
wife {n^e Hsing ^^id both, fearing revenge, 
fled to the camp of Ho, where Kao surrendered 
(1636). Kao assisted Ho in many campaigns 
against bandits until 1642 wiien Ho was executed 
by order of Sun Ch‘uan-ting MWM ('T. 
or B'fS H. chin^skih of 1619, d. 1643, 

age 51 sui)y governor-general of Shensi. Soon 
thereafter, in recognition of his loyalty to the 
Ming cause, Kao was promoted to the rank of 
major, and then to that of assistant brigade- 
general (1643). He led the vanguard of Sun^s 
army against the forces of Li Tzii-ch^eng, but the 
latter’s rebellion was rapidly gaining strength, 
and late in 1643 Kao suffered a serious defeat at 
the battle of T^ung-kuan where his commander, 
Sun Ch^uan-ting, was killed. In the following 
year Kao, as brigade-general, was sent t'o check 
the forces of Li Tzh-ch^^ng in their march from 
southwestern Shansi toward the capital, but he 
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proceeded southeast toward Ts^-chou, Shansi,- 
plundering as he .went. . 

: After the overthrow of hhe Ming power in the 
north the Prince of Pii (see under Chu Yu-sung) 
set up' his court at 'Nanking, and Kao Chieh, 
together with Huang Te-kung, Liu Tse-ch‘ing, 
and Liu Liang-tso [qq, v.] were appointed Four 
Guardian Generals (13^). Kao Chieh was 
assigned to Yangchow, with the title of Earl of 
Hsing-phng (a¥f6). But the people of 
Yangchow, fearing pillage and exploitation at 
the hands of Kao^s army, closed the gates of the 
city against him, and for more than a month 
resisted his attack. Outside the walls Kao 
allowed his troops to plunder the countryside at 
will. Finally, on the verge of discontinuing the 
siege, Kao was persuaded by Shih K*o-fa [q. v,) 
to transfer his headquarters from Yangchow to 
the nearby city of Kua-chou. There had been a 
bitter struggle between Kao and Huang T^-kung 
over the command of the wealthy city of Yang- 
chow, and this circumstance added to Kao^s 
chagrin in giving it up. But Shih K^o-fa^s extra- 
ordinary generosity toward Kao, added to the 
persuasions of Kao's wife who since her elope- 
ment had become a loyal helpmeet, finally as- 
suaged his wrath, and he was induced, instead, 
to launch an expedition in the hope of making 
the Yellow Biver the northern boundary of the 
Ming domain. In February 1645 he was re- 
ceived by Hsii Ting-kuo (d. 1646, age 

71 sm), a brigade-general in Honan. Plsii had 
incurred Kao's wrath by referring to the latter, 
in a memorial, as a bandit, and Kao's animosity 
was augmented by a rumor that Hsu was in col- 
lusion with the Chnng army. Fearing Kao's 
revenge, Hsu made a pretense of loyalty; and 
Kao, relenting toward his former enemy, ac- 
cepted an invitation to Hsli's residence at Bui- 
chou. Here after a banquet Kao was killed as 
he slept. According to some accounts he was 
murdered by Hsii in revenge for having cruelly 
annihilated Hsii's entire family when as bandit 
chieftain he had plundered Hsii's native place. 
Kao's death made revival of the Ming cause more 
liopeless than ever, and is said to have been 
greatly deplored by Shih K^o-fa. Kao was post- 
humously given by the southern Ming court the 
honorary title, Grand Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent. 


[M.l/273/19a; M.35/13/6a; M.56/0/lb; M.59/ 
21 /5b; Ming-cki nan4iieh 3/9b, 7/7a; 

iHHiKW Lii ck‘mo chi-win Jh/13a.] 

Tomoo Numata 


KAO.Ghin (T. 1707-1779, Feb. 

25, specialist in river control, was a member of 
the Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner. He was 
the fourth son of Kao Pin's [q, v.] eldest brother, 
Kao Shii-ming i^^li (H. d. 1723), a 

brigade-genera! in Liang-choii, Kansu. Begin- 
ning as a student in the Imperial Academy, Kao 
Chin was appointed magistrate of Ssh-shui 
(1735), and of Hai-yang (1735-39) in Shantung. 

After filling' such posts as department magis- 
trate of Pin-chou, Shensi (1739-43); prelect of 
Yu-limfu, Shensi (1743); intendant of Yu-Chia 
Circuit, Shensi (1745); and intendant of Hual- 
Hsii Circuit, Kiangsu (1746); he was appointed 
supervisor of the Grand Cana! in Shantung 
(1748) and provincial judge of the same province 
(1749); as well as lieutenant-governor (1750-55) 
and then governor (1755-61) of Anhwei. In 
1757 he was ordered to participate in the con- 
struction of dikes along the old course of the 
Yellow River at Hsti-chou, Kiangsu. In 1761 
he was made director-general of Grand Canal 
and Yellow River Conservancy in Kiangsu and 
Anhwei where he was successful in controlling 
floods that had damaged several districts, and 
in constructing dikes, floodgates, and small can- 
als connecting lakes with streams and rivers. 
Thereafter he became senior assistant chamber- 
lain of the Imperial Bodyguard (1762), Grand 
Tutor of the Heir Apparent (1763), and governor 
general of Liangkiang (Kiangnan and Kiangsi, 
1765), a post he retained until his death. In 
1771 he was made Grand Secretary and honorary 
president of the Board of Ceremonies. In 1776 
he memorialized the throne concerning a plan 
to alter the old route of the Yellow River at 
Chhng-iio, Kiangsu, in order to prevent the river 
from flowing backward into the Hung-tse Lake, 
as frequently occurred. He recommended the 
construction of a canal running northward from 
T^ao-chuang and then south to the original bed 
of the Yellow River at Chou-chia-chuang. The 
plan was carried out and the new canal (about 6 
li in length, completed early in 1777), called T^ao- 
chuang i-pei hsin-ho remained 

part of the Yellow River until 1852 when the 
river began to empty north of the Shantung 
promontory. In 1778 Kao Chin was sent to 
I-f^ng, Honan, to repair the break in the Yellow 
River. A few months after the work was com- 
pleted, however, the river again overflowed and 
he was dismissed, only to be later granted im- 
perial pardon. He died at his work in I-feng 
and was canonized as Wen-tuan 

Three sons of Kao Chin attained to high gov- 


ernmental positions: Kao Shu-lin (T. 

mm, d. 1801); Kao Kuang-hou (d. 

1815); and Kao Kuang-hsing (T. 

d. 1808). Kao Shn-lin was a military man who 
began his political career (1758) in the Imperial 
Equipage Department. He rose to deputy lieu- 
tenant-general of the Manchu garrison in Sian, 
Shensi (1771); governor of Anhwei (1784-87); 
governor-general of Liangkiang (1787-90, 1791'- 
94); of Yiin-Kuei (Yunnan and Kw'eichow, 
1799-1800); and of Hu-kuang (Hunan and 
Hupeh, 1800-01) ; president of the Board of Civil 
Offices; lieutenant-general of the Chinese Plain 
Bed Banner; associate Grand Secretary (1799- 
1801); and Grand Guardian of the Heir Appar- 
ent. On May 21, 1801, he died in battle in 
Hsiang-yang, Hupeh, while he was leading an 
army to suppress a local uprising. He was 
canonized as Wen-chin and was granted 
posthumously the hereditary rank of baron. 

Kao Kuang-hou was a chin-shih of 1788 who 
gained recognition in a campaign (1799-1800) 
to quell a local uprising in Kansu. Later he 
became governor of Anhwei (1810-11) and of 
Hunan (1811-15). 

Kao Kuang-hsing was the twelfth son of Kao 
Chin. At the beginning of the Chia-ching reign 
period, he won many favors from Emperor J5n- 
tsung, but later became reckless and boastful. 
In 1808 while acting as minister of the Imperial 
Household he was charged with dishonesty and 
extortion, and was condemned to death. 


[1/316/lOa; 1/349/la, 2a; l/361/2a; 3/25/25a; 
3/31 /30a; 3/191/29a; 33/47/8a; ChHng- 

ho hsien-chih (1854) 1/1 lb maps, 5/11 a; Kao Pin, 
[^. t^.] Ku-tsai ts^aO'-tHug chi (1762) 1/lOa.] 

Man-kuei Li 

KAO Huang-ti. Posthumous name of Nurhaci 
[q. «.], 

KAO Pin iS® (T. H. ]tlf), May 29, 
1683-1755, Apr. 19, official and specialist in river 
control, was a member of the Manchu Bordered 
Yellow Banner. His family was of Chinese 
origin and belonged to the class of slaves in the 
Imperial Household. After Emperor Kao-tsung 
had taken a daughter of Kao Pin as an imperial 
concubine the family was freed (1735), and later 
(1818) was given the Manchu clan name Kao- 
chia As a youth Kao Pin served 

in the Imperial Household where he became a 
Department Director (1723). After serving as 
superintendent of the Imperial Manufactories 
at Soochow (1726-28), he became successively 


financial commissioner of Chekiang (1728-29), 
of Kiangsu (1729-31), and of Honan (1731); and 
assistant director-general of Yellow River Con- 
servancy in Honan and Shantung (1731-34). 
In 1732 he was appointed salt censor of the Liang- 
Huai region and in the following year was concur- 
rently acting superintendent of the Imperial 
Manufactories at Nanking. In 1733 he was 
ordered to acquaint himself with river conserv- 
ancy under the tutelage of Chi Tseng-yun [g. v,], 
who was then director-general of river conserv- 
ancy in Kiangsu and Anhwei. Early in 1734 he 
succeeded Chi to the same post in that region. 
Thereafter he was chiefly engaged in river control 
— in the repair of dikes, the improvement of 
water-gates, and in general continuing the w’“ork 
of Chin Fu [q. v.] and Chi Tseng-ytin. Owing 
to his practical knowledge, and his exceptional 
administrative ability, he effected many improve- 
ments in river control during the years 1734-41. 
In 1741 he was made governor-general of Chihli 
and director-general of river conservancy and 
irrigation in that province. After making a 
survey of the Yung-ting River he submitted a 
memorial recommending that the river be con- 
trolled by installing water-gates in its upper 
reaches and that it be dredged in its lower areas. 
In the following year (1742) he was sent with 
Chou Hstieh-chien (T. chin-shih 

of 1723), to carry on relief w^ork in flooded parts 
of Northern Kiangsu. After his return to the 
capital he w’ as successively made Grand Guardian 
of the Heir Apparent (1745), president of the 
Board of Civil Office (1745-47), minister of the 
Imperial Household (1745), Grand Councilor 
(1746), and Grand Secretary (1747). 

In 1748 Kao Pin was ordered to investigate 
the accusations against Ch^ang-an (family 
name T. ffl®), governor of Che- 

kiang (1742-47), and later to take charge of the 
confiscation of the properties of Chou Hsiieli- 
chien. Charged with partiality and with failure 
to report the facts, Kao was dismissed from his 
post as Grand Secretary, but w’as re-instated in 
1751. Meanwhile he was made director-general 
of Grand Canal and Yellow River Conservancy 
in Kiangsu and Anhwei (1748-53). 

In 1753 the conservancy work of Kao Pin in 
these two provinces proved unsatisfactory", 
owing to wide-spread damage by flood. He was 
deprived of all his posts and titles, but was 
ordered to continue in service. In the same 
year, while he was attending to conservancy 
W'ork in T^ung-shan, Kiangsu, two of his subor- 
dinates w"ere executed for misuse of official 
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funds. Held responsible for their offense, Kao 
Pin was also arrested, but Ms own punishment 
consisted in having to witness their execution. 
He died at Ms post in Kiangsu (1755), and was 
canonized. (1758)^ as Wc^n-ting His 

tablet was ordered (1757) to be entered in the 
temple erected in 1729 at Chhng-ho for Chin Fu, 
Chh-su-lo (clan^ name d. 

1729), and Chi Ts^ng-yiin. After the tablet of 
Kao Pin was installed, the temple was known 
as Ssti-kung tzM or The Temple of the 

Four Conservancy Officials of the Reigning 
Dynasty'. By an edict of 1786 his tablet was 
also entered in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen 
at the capital. 

Kao Pin was industrious and conscientious in 
the performance of his duties. Even though 
occupied with official tasks he took a great in- 
terest in poetry and philosophy. His literary 
collection was published (latest preface dated 
1762) by his son, Kao Heng (see below), under 
the title Ku4sai ts‘ao^fing chi, 

comprising 4 ckuan of %"erse and 2 chiian of 
miscellaneous prose. 

A son of Kao Pin, Kao H6ng (T. 
d. 1768), was acting salt censor at Tientsin 
(1750) and at Yangchow (1758-65). In 1768, 
while serving as acting vice-president of the 
Board of Civil Office he was executed for cor- 
ruption and for receiving bribes during his term 
at Yangchow as salt censor, (See also Lu 
Chien-ts^ng). 

A son of Kao H^ng, Kao PM was senior 
vice-president of the Board of War from 1775 
to 1778. In 1776 he was sent to Yarkand as the 
Imperial Resident of that city, but two years 
later was condemned to death for smuggling 
and for illegally seiling jade from a government 
mine near Yarkand. 

Although Kao Pin's son and grandson dis- 
graced the family, a nephew, Kao Chin [q. p.], 
was an able official and succeeded him in the 
work of river control. 


[l/316/7a;3/20/35a;ll/47/34b; Tang- 

$han hsien-chih (1767) 2/lOb; ChHng4ho 

hsien~chih (1854) 3/15b, 5/9a with maps; Chang 
TsMi-t^ien (see under Su-shun), ChHng lieh-ck^ao 
Hoii-fei chuan-^kao (1924) 21b.l 

Man-kxtei Bi 

KAO Shih-ch‘i (T. iSA H. 

anas.ftm Oct. 26, 1645-1703, literary man, 
was born in Ku-an, Chihli, and was brought up in 
Hangchow which he designated as his home when 


he registered for the examinations. His an- 
cestral home was in Yti-yao, Chekiang. At 
nineteen Bui, poor and forlorn, but gifted as a 
WTiter and calligrapher, he went north to tr^^ 
Ms fortune. Establishing his residence in 
Peking in 1665, he became a student in the Im- 
perial Academy, winning by competitive ex- 
amination in 1671 a position as clerk in the 
Hanlin Academy, and in 1675 a clerkship In the 
Supervisorate of Imperial Instruction. By 1677 
his calligraphy and Ms skill in writing court 
poems so impressed the young Emperor Sheng- 
tsu that he was ordered to serve, together with 
Chang Ying [g. v,], in the Imperial Study, 
although Chang 'was then an expositor of the 
Hanlin Academy and Kao was only a recently- 
appointed secretary of the Grand Secretariat— 
a difference of seven grades between them. But, 
like Chang, he was given a home west of the 
Palaces to be near when the emperor summoned. 
From this time until 1688 he was frequently in 
the emperor's company. In 1680 he vras es- 
pecially elevated to an expositorship in the 
Hanlin Academy and in 1687 'was made a super- 
visor of instruction. He often lingered with the 
emperor till late at night, helping him in cal- 
ligraphy and poetry. He accompanied him on 
many tours, concerning most of which he left 
intimate accounts: Sung-Hng hsing- 

chi, concerning a journey to Jehol in 1681; 

HiUs^ung iung-h$un jik4u, 
concerning a journey to Mukden and Ula (Kirin) 
in 1682; Htt-ts^ung hsi-hsun 

jik4u, concerning a journey to Wu-t'ai-shan in 
1683; and Sai-pei Jmao-ch^ao, con- 

cerning a second journey to Jehol in 1683. 

In 1688 Kao Shih-ch‘i was involved in a 
bribery case and was relieved of his duties inside 
the Palace. Nevertheless he was entrusted 
with the compilation of several unimportant 
wwks. Early in 1689 he was especially com- 
manded to accompany the emperor on his second 
tour of south China, in the course of which the 
emperor paid a visit to Kao's lavish garden near 
Hangchow. Later in the year Kao was accused 
by Kuo Hsiu [q. u.] of having accepted bribes. 
According to Kuo's memorial, he is said to have 
entered Peking a poor student but became, in 
less than twenty-five years, a man of great 
wealth. Kao 'was then ordered to retire. 
Adopting Pfing-hu, Chekiang, as his home, lie 
remodelled an old mansion which he called 
Pei-shu Atm of which the main structure was 
called Chiang-tshm tsMo-t'ang 
There in 1690 he printed a number of his works: 
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two collections of verse, Ch^eng-pei 

chi, in 8 chiian, and yuo>n-hsi chi, in 

12 chiian; and one collection of prose, 

Cking~chin wen-kao, in 6 chuan. In the same 
■year- he compiled a work, Pei-shu 

pao weng lu, which describes 222 plants that 
grew in his garden. In 1693 he completed the 
famous catalogue of paintings, umMm 
Chiang4s‘un hsiao-hsia lu, in 3 chuan, in which 
he set down valuable, detailed information con- 
cerning the dimensions and characteristic fea- 
tures of the works described. A simpler cata- 
logue, entitled Chiang-Wun shu-hu-a mu 
@), was printed in 1924 from an old manuscript. 

In 1694 Kao Shih-ch^i was summoned to 
Peking by Emperor Sheng-tsu and was again 
appointed to serve in the Imperial Study as 
one of the Emperor's personal secretaries. 
About this time he printed several more col- 
lections of his poems, namely: Sui- 

men chi, 10 chiian; Sui-nien hsil {^) chi, 
1 chiian; Kue.i4Hen chi, 12 chiian; 

and ISflil; Tu-tan chi, 8 chiian. The last 
collection contains his poems written in memory 
of his wife who died in 1691, and to whom he 
was devoted. His life in Peking from 1694 
to early in 1696 was uneventful, but later he 
accompanied the Emperor twice on the latter's 
expeditions against Galdan [q. t;.], to Outer 
Mongolia in 1696, and to Ninghsia in 1697. 
About the last-mentioned expedition he left 
an account, entitled Hu-U^ung chi- 

c¥ing. Later in 1697 he was at last granted his 
request to retire. Five years later he was ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Board of Cere- 
monies but he declined, preferring to lead a 
quiet, literary life at home. About 1700 he 
printed yet another collection of poems, en- 
titled ChHng-yin t^ang chi, 9+3 

chiian. In April 1703 he went to Kiangsu to 
meet the Emperor when the latter was making 
his fourth tour to the south. Accompanying 
the emperor to Hangchow, he returned with him 
to Peking, arriving there May 1. According to 
Kao's account of this visit to the Palace, en- 
titled P^tng-shan mi-chi, the Em- 

peror confessed that in his youthful days he often 
wondered if he could ever attain such literary 
skill as Kao possessed. It seems from this 
account that the visit was markedly informal, 
much like a meeting of two old friends reminiscing 
together. Kao left Peking for his home on 
June 3, and died soon after his arrival. He was 
given, considering his official rank, unusual 
posthumous honors and was in 1704 canonized 
as W^n-k^o 


Kao ■, Shih-ch'i wrote or edited more than 
fifty items. One collection of ■ Ms' works, en- 
titled Kao Chiang-ts'^un . cKiian-cM, . contains 
fourteen of his literary. collections, most of which, 
are me.ntioned above,. A' more, complete , .col- 
lection , of his works, ■ entitled . Kao Win-¥o 
hung ssH-pu kao contains 41 

titles. Among them may be mentioned the 
following: Tm-chum cM-shih 

pen-mo (1690), in 53 chuan, a narrative of 
notable events In' the Ch'un-ch% period; 

Pien-chu pu-i and Hsu (^) Pien- 
chu, each in 2 -cMan ■ (1698), being siipp.iem,ents 
to a classified phrase dictionary., Pien-cku, 
attributed to . Tu,'.Kung-chan of the' 

early seventh century; CMn-ao. 

t^ui-shih pi-chi (1684), in 2 chiian, being notes on 
sites of historical interest in the Forbidden City; 

THen-lu chih-yii (1690), a work of 
miscellaneous notes; and several more collections 
of verse and prose, 

Kao ■ Shih-ch'i’s eldest son, Kao Yii 
(T. H. d. 1717), chm-skih of 1700 
and a Hanlin compiler, wavS ordered to print at 
his home the famous classified anthology of 
poetry, P^ei-w^n chai yung-wu-shih ksuan (see 
under Cha Sh^n-hsing), completed in 1706, 
and he possibly also printed the encyclopedia, 
Yuan-chisn lei han (see under Wang Shih-chen) . 
After the printing was completed Kao T ii 
lived in Peking for several years and died while 
serving as a compiler of the classified dictionary 
of literary ’ terms, . P'un-tzU lei pien 
(printed 1726). This imfinivshed task was 
assigned, by imperial order, to Kao Yu's nephew% 
Kao H^ng » (T. H. tjfcOl), who is 
said to have been later entrusted with its print- 
ing. Kao Heng served for a time in 1726 as 
grain intendant of Fukien. 

It is not known exactly how Kao Shih-ch^i, 
without being either a Bannerman or the holder 
of a coveted degree, managed to rise from an 
obscure student to an imperial favorite. Ac- 
cording to Wang Ching-elPi [q. y.J, his abilities 
were first recognized by Tsu Ts+shdn 
(T. fUl^) who recommended him to a powerful 
slave of Songgotu [q. y.], the latter recommending 
him in turn to the Emperor. Kao is said to 
have brought about the downfall of Songgotu, 
and later of Mingju [g. v.]. According to Li 
Kuang-ti [g. v.], Kao's own downfall was effected 
through the intrigues of Hsii Ch^ien-hst’ieh 
[q. V.]. 


Jl/277/5a; 2/10/ila; 3/60/15a; 12/3/26a; 19/ 
2jJb/54b; 20/2/00 with portrait; 29/2/20b; 


32/3/31b;, Juan. Yiian [q, v.], Liang CM yu-hmian 
iw, 5/34a; PHng’-hu’-hsien chih ,(1886) 16/9b, 15a, 
.21b,,.l7/15b; L. T. G. L/H. M., p,:'254; ### 
Shu~hua shu4u chieMtH, 6/16b, 34a; 
Chang-'ku ts‘ung~pien (see' under Hung Ch'eng- 
ch‘ou), .110..4, April 1928; Li Kuang-ti, Jung4s^un 
yti4uhsil-pien.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

i 

B^O-tsung. Temple name of Hung-li [q. y.]. 
KfiN-t‘e -niu. See under Ghaiitimur. 

KfiMG Ciii-mao d. 1671, was the eldest 

son o.,f Keiig Ghung-ming [g. and a member, 
of. the Chinese .Plain Yellow Banner.. Like his 
.father who fouglit vigorously against the Mings 
after he joined the Manchus, he was throughout 
his life a bitter opponent of the defunct dynasty. 
Ill 1649 Keng Chi-mao ' set out with his father, 
Prince Gliing-iian ^|^3Ej on an expedition to 
Kwangtung. As ' ' the father died during the 
journey the son was placed in command, but 
the hereditary rights to his title ivere cancelled. 
After his arrival in Kwangtung, K^ng Chi-mao 
was closely associated with Shang K^o-hsi 
[q, in the campaigns against the Ming Prince 
of Kuei (see under Cliu Yu4ang). He and 
Shang K*b-hsi captured Canton and other cities 
in Kwangtung, drove the Ming troops into 
Kwangsi, and garrisoned Kwangtung with 
headquarters at Canton. In 1651, in recognition 
of his victories, an imperial edict restored to 
Keng Ms hereditary title, Ching-nan wang. 
In 1652 Li Ting-kuo [g. ■ i;.} invaded Kwangsi 
(at the command of the Prince of Kuei) and 
overwhelmingly defeated the Chhng forces. 
Both Keng and Shang came to the relief of 
Wiichow and other cites of Kwangsi. ■ A year 
later Keng suppressed the rebellion of a general 
in Ch^ao-chou, Kwangtung. With the aid of 
the Manchu general, Jumara Mmm. he de- 
feated Li Ting-kuo who, as late as 1654, was 
still stubbornly resisting the Chhng forces. 
Li attacked Nan-ning, Kwangsi, but was pur- 
sued by Keng who outwitted him and mercilessly 
butchered his men, whereupon Li escaped to 
Yunnan. Following the siege of Canton in 
1650, accusations of ruthlessness were brought 
against Keng and Bhang. Taking the city 
from the Ming forces after a nine months' 
siege, they slaughtered all adults in retaliation 
for their prolonged resistence. A complaint 
about such unnecessary slaugliter was hied with 
the emperor but was quashed after K6ng ex- 
plained that it was justifiable. In 1656 Keng's 
amiual allowance was augmented by 1,000 
ounces of silver in recognition of his meritorious 


services. But complaints charging him with 
commandeering labor and levying illegal taxes 
took effect and the emperor ordered Keng 
transferred to Szechwan. Later the appoint- 
ment was changed to Kwangsi, but both these 
orders Keng ignored. 

In 1660 Keng was transferred to Fukien and 
there joined the ' governor-general, Li Shuai- 
t^ai, in his attacks on the forces under Cli6ng 
Ch'Mg-kung [qq, v.]. Again he proved courage- 
ous and unconquerable as a military leader. 
On learning in 1662 that Cheng ClPeng-kung 
had died and that tliere was dissension within 
the Cheng clan he promptly called upon the 
dissenters to surrender, with the result that 
‘^officials by the hundreds and soldiers by the 
thousands'* joined the ClPing ranks. In Novem- 
ber 1663, Keng, Shih Lang [g. and Li Shuai- 
t^ai went down the coast by sea and captured 
Amoy and Chin-mem (Quemoy). With the aid 
of Huang Wu [q. t;.] they defeated Ch6ng Ching 
[q, ^?.] at TMng-shan, forcing him to flee with 
the remnants of his fleet to Formosa. Again 
the slaughter was enormous and the old tallying 
of heads for soldier's points of merit was resorted 
to. Keng was consistently successful in battle 
and in strategy. His character appealed to 
the Manchus, and after the victory at Amoy his 
yearly allowance was again augmented by 1,000 
ounces of silver. Worn out by his campaigns, 
he asked the Emperor for permission to hand 
over his offices and title to his eldest son, K6ng 
Ching-chung [g. r.]. He died in June 1671 
and was posthumously honored with the title 
Chung-min Two younger sons, Keng 

Chao-chung (d. 1686) and K6ng 

Chii-chung (d. 1687), both married 

daughters of princes of the Imperial Family. 


[l/240/7a; ll/7/56a; 2/5/31b; 9/l/'16b.] 

E. S. Larsen 

KfiNG Ciiing-chung d. 1682, was the 

eldest son of Keng Chi-mao [g. z?.] and a member 
of the Chinese Plain Yellow Banner. When 
still young he accompanied his father on military 
expeditions, but in 1654 w'as sent to Peking to 
w’ait upon the emperor. In consideration of 
Ins father's meritorious services lie was made 
a viscount of the first class and w'as married to 
a daughter of Haoge [q. r.], thereby receiving 
the title of consort of a princess. In 1663 he 
was seat at his father's request to Fukien to 
study military affairs, and in 1671, when his 
father died, was placed in charge of his posts 
and inherited the title of Ching-nan wang 



Kgng 

In 1673 the Manchu Court accepted the 
resignation of Shang K^o-hsi [q. t?.] and decided 
to abolish his feudal powers in Kwangtung. 
This made Wu and Keng fearful of losing their 
command too. They submitted resignations 
meant only as “feelers,” and when these were 
accepted, revolted. It is possible, however, that 
King’s grudge against the Manchus dated 
further back, and was due to the temporary 
cancellation of his grandfather^s princedom 
in 1649, by the Regent, Dorgon [q. t;,]. 

That a certain amount of racial hatred was 
smouldering in the hearts, of Chinese officials 
who served the Manchus was inevitable. Some 
Chinese sources ascribe K^ng Ching-chung^s 
rash judgment in joining the rebels in 1674 to 
his “w^eakness and lack of understanding,” and 
a proclamation by Emperor Sheng-tsu plainly 
states that he had been living on the reputation 
of his father and grandfather and had been given 
his high post purely in recognition of their 
services. The first reaction to the triple revolt — 
Wu San-kuei in the southw’’est, Shang Chih-hsin 
[qq. y.] in Kwangtung, and Keng in Fukien — 
was a flood of edicts denouncing Keng and calling 
upon his supporters to surrender. Absolute 
amnesty and handsome rewards were promised 
for all rebels involved. There was naturally an 
appropriate show of force, and the first actual 
resistance offered by the Manchus was in 
Chekiang. Keng had invaded this province 
and occupied Wenchow. The army sent by 
the Manchu commander GiyeSu [q, v.] stormed 
the city with the help of Yao Chfi-sheng [q. v.], 
and elaborate campaigns were outlined in edicts 
commanding loyal Chfing troops to advance 
into Chekiang, and ordering the Hangchow and 
Chinkiang admirals to the coast. High com- 
mands were handed out to Manchus, one to 
Yolo [g. cousin of Emperor Shih-tsu, and 
father-in-law of Keng^s younger brother, Keng 
Chii-chung (see under Keng Chi-mao). Yolo 
was sent to Nanchang and from there wrote 
letters to K^ng pleading with him to surrender, 
but K^ng^s answ-ers were “angry and stubborn.” 
The rebels, however, began to lose courage 
when their soldiers were defeated at many 
points. 

Keng, in desperation, even sought the help 
of Cheng Ching [q. t?.], promising him certain 
districts on the mainland. But for some reason 
he did not keep his word, with the result that 
Ch^ng Ching, highly incensed, took Amoy and 
other towns in the years 1674 to 1676, and even 
raided Foochow. GiyeSu attacked the rebels 


Keng 

at Chien-yang and again offered Keng a chance 
to surrender. Keng replied that he was willing, 
but that his followers were not. Finally Giyesu 
camped outside the city of Yen-p‘ing where 
K^ng was, and on November 9, 1676 obtained 
his surrender. At that moment it was far from 
opportune to have K4ng executed, but events 
show that the Manchus never abandoned the 
idea of revenge for all the anxiety he liad caused 
them. Although Keng now had his title re- 
stored to him, and took part in successful cam- 
paigns against Cheng Ching’s forces at Hsing- 
hua and elsewhere, he was constantly under 
surveillance by one Manchu or another. When 
Giyesu secretly addressed the throne in 1678, 
recommending that the time had (^onie to 
arrest and execute Keng, the emperor replied 
that a premature move of this sort might frighten 
the remainder of the rebels who were just then 
“stretching their necks” to be pardoned and 
taken back into the fold. A bit of trickery was 
suggested by Peking for luring Keng Ching-chung 
to the Court, and once there he was sentenced to 
be publicly put to death by quartering 
The emperor was in no hurry to have the sen- 
tence carried out, but Grand Secretary Mingju 
[q. V.] urged that his crime was too great to be 
pardoned. The point that was held most 
against K§ng was his “angry and stubborn” 
replj’' to Prince Yolo when he was first offered 
amnesty. Finally, in 1682, Keng Ching-chung 
was executed. Eight of his followers were 
quartered; his son, Keng Hsien-tso 
and a score of other rebels were decapitated, and 
the title, Prince Ching-nan, was abolished. 
Some of his followers escaped death and were 
sent into exile (see under Ch*en Mtmg-Iei). 


[l/480/12a; 2/80/19a; ia3E4-« Ssfi Wang ho- 
chuan in Chmg-l‘o i-shih; igjiie 

Miii'-nan chi in Chao-tai ts^uiig-shu 
PHng-iing Keng ni chi in Ching-^tU) i-shih: Hae- 
nisch, T^oung Pao 1913, p, 83; China Reinett\ XX L 
1894-95, p. 94.J 

■E. S. .Larsek ■; 

KfiNG Chung-ming (T. d 

Dec. 30, 1649, a native of Kai-chou, Liaotung, 
was throughout his life closely associated with 
Kffing Yu-te [q, When their superior, Mao 
W^n-lung [q, t».}, was executed in 1629 they Ix^th 
fled to T^ng-chou, Shantung, becoming lieu- 
tenant colonels under the governor, Sun Yimu- 
hua [g. t’.]. When K'ung rebelled early in 
1632, Keng, with the aid of conspirators, took 
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the city of T4ng~chou for him from within, 
naming himself brigade-general. After a failure 
at Lai-chou and the consequent collapse of the 
rebellion he joined the Manchus and received 
appointment as a brigade-general, sharing with 
K^ung Yu-te the command of a body of troops 
known as THen-yu ^ ^heaven protected,^' 

He aided the Manchus in the capture of Lii-shun 
in 1633 and accompanied the expedition next 
year to the Ta-t^ung district. In 1636 he was 
given the title of Prince Huai-shun 
Together with K^ung Yu-t§ K^ng led Chinese 
troops in maUy of the Manchu operations against 
the Ming and in 1642 was incorporated in the 
Plain Yellow Banner. He was fined 1,000 taels 
for concealing captured booty, but continued in 
1643 and 1644 as an important leader on the 
Manchu side. When Peking fell he joined in 
the westward pursuit of Li Tzfi-ch'^ng [q. 
after which he took part in the war against the 
Ming adherents in Kiangnan, returning in 
1645 to the capital where he received marks 
of honor. He spent the next two years fighting 
the adherents of the Ming Prince of Kuei 
(see under Chu Yu-lang) in Hunan, returning to 
fresh honors in 1648. Given the title Prince of 
the Tranquilized South (Ching-nan wang ^ 
^5.), he set out for Kwangtung, this time in 
sole charge of an expedition of conquest. After 
his departure an inquiry was sent to him re- 
garding a report from the Board of Punishments 
that his subordinates had received and concealed 
runaway slaves. Kdng found more than three 
hundred such slaves in his army, sent them back 
in fetters to Peking and then, without awaiting 
a decision in the case, committed suicide in 
CM-an, Kiangsi, December 30, 1649. In the 
following year official posthumous honors to 
him were denied by the regent, Dorgon [q. t?,], 
and his son was prohibited from assuming the 
title of Prince. These restrictions were removed 
by Emperor Shih-tsu in 1651, and in 1678 a 
grandson was allowed to transfer his remains for 
burial in Kai-chou. 


Ku 


[l/240/6a; 2/78/44b; 4/6/9b; 34 (Yung-ch^ng edi- 
tion) /175; SsU-wang ho-chuan; Hae- 

nisch, E., '^Biographien/^ T^oung PaOj voL 14 
(1913), p. 81.] 

George A. Kennedy 

KISHEN. See under Ch^i-shan. 

HYING. See under Chfi-ying. 

K*0-chhn, Prince. See under Yoto. 
KOXINGA- See Ch^ng Ch^^ng-kung. 


KU Kuang-ch'i (T. =f M, H. 

1776-1835, Mar. 17, scholar, was a native of 
Wu-hsien, Kiangsu, and a descendant of Ku 
Yeh-wang ®^3E. (T. #ii|, 519-581), author 
of the lexicon, Sjg Yu-p‘ ten, completed in 
543 A. D. His father, Ku WCm-i 
(T. 1740-1771), and several ancestors 

before him, were physicians by profession. 
His uncle, Ku W^n-hstian (T, BEffl), ■ ' 

was a noted physician in Yangchow and his 
cousin, Ku Chih-k'uei (T. ■ 

1753- 1797), was a bibliophile who owned a 
large library named Hsiao tu-shu tiii 

As his father died young, Ku Kuang-chfi was 
brought up by his mother (nee Cheng 
1746-1816). Despite great difficulties she man- 
aged to rear this sickly and only son who later 
became a brilliant scholar. In 1790 Ku Kuang- 
chfi became a disciple of Chiang Sheng [q. r.] 
from whom he obtained his technique in textual 
criticism and with whom he stayed until the 
latter^s death. In this way Ku Kuang-chfi had 
an opportunity to associate with many famous 
local scholars, such as Chou Hsi-tsan 
(T. H. d. 1819); Yiian T'ing- 

t‘ao {T. X%, H. imW. 1764-1810); 

P‘6ng Chao-sun (T. H. 

1769-1821) ; Niu Shu-yii; Huang P‘ei-lieh [gg. ».], 
and others. But despite his scholastic ability, 
he was throughout his life weighed down by 
poverty, and so was obliged to live at the home 
of Huang P'ei-lieh and work for him for seven 
years beginning in 1794. 

During the years 1801-02 Ku took part in the 
compilation of the Shthsan-ching ckthsku ckiach 
¥anHM (see under Juan Yiian). In the spring 
of 1804 he visited the island of Chiao-shan (see 
under Ma Yiieh-kuan), and then, at the call of 
Chang Hsiang-yiin (T. ^®), prefect 

of Lu-chou (1799-1806), he went to Lu-chou 
where he taught in the prefect’s home. In the 
foEowing year he was invited to Yangchow by 
Chang Tun-j^n liiStt: (T. 

1754- 1834) who was prefect of that area in the 
years 1804-05. There Ku became acquainted 
with a famous bibliophile, Chfin £a-fu ^ 

(T. m.%, H. 1760-1843), 

owner of the library, Shih-yen chai 
which was housed in a magnificent structure 
known as the Wu-ssii hsien-kuan 
Before long Chang Tun-jen was transferred to 
the prefectship of Chiang-ning (Nanking). 
Ku accompanied him and worked for both Chang 
and Sun Hsing-yen [g. v.] in whose residence he 
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lived. Three years later he moved with Suii to vstill regarded as authoritative. For Ch‘iii 
Yangchow where he remained until his mother’s fin-fii, wdiose library he often visited, Ku edite! 
deathj late in 1816, forced him to return home, the Chih-phng ( 1064 - 68 ) edition of the 
Shortly after the death of Sun, in February 1818, Fa-yen, an apocryphal book attributed to 
Ku w^as invited by Wu Tzii ^ (see .under Wu . . Yang Hsiung (T. o3 B. C.-IS A. ,D.), 

Hsi-ch‘i) to Yangchow to edit the manuscripts and written in imitation of the Anofecte; and 

left by Sun. He finished this assignment in the some other works of the T^ang period. For 
following year and returned home. In 1821, Hung Ying, he collated and reprinted the 
at the call of Hung Ying (T. Svjng ming-ch'en yen-hsing hi, 

H. chin-shih of 1809), Ku returned several ‘Memoirs of Sung Officials,’’ originally compiled 

times to Yangchow, but about the year 1828 by Chii Hsi and later revised. The Seikado 

retired to his native place. Two years later Library, Tokyo (see under Lu Hsin-yuan), lias 
he was affected by paralysis, and died after four several rare manuscripts whicli l)ea’r the aimota- 
years in bed. tions of Ku Kuang-ehd. 

Ku Kuang“Ch‘i spent most of Ms life as a With the financial support of Kii Ghih-khiei, 
collator of books— more than a hundred texts he collated and edited, during the years 1795 -Of), 
of various kinds being subjected to his revision, the Sung edition of the Lieh-nil chua)i. 

But the majority of the books which he collated “Noted Women of Antiquity,” a biograpliical 
and edited were published under the names of work in 8 chikm, commonly attributed to Liu 
the above-mentioned scholars who supported Hsiang (T. first century B. C.) 

him financially. He assisted Huang P‘ei- and later provided with illustrations purporting 
lieh in editing the Wang-pen Li-shih ¥a?i-wu, to be by the fourth century painter, Ku K‘ai- 
and collating the Kuo-yii, and other works chih (T. H. ^|S). Expanded 

(see under Huang P‘ei-lieh). The following editions appeared in 1403 and in 1779 with other 
titles, reprinted by Sun Hsing-yen, were cMefly illustrations. But in 1796 Ku published his 
collated and edited by Ku: T‘ang4u $hu-i; emended text of the ancient Lieh-nU chtian, 
Ku-wti yuan; Pao-p^o tzU; Ku-wen shang-ahu in 8 chiian, without illustrations. In 1806 he 
k^a(hi (for these see under Sun); collated and reprinted the 1538 edition of the 

Hua-yang kuo-ehih, a topographical account of Mfi a lexicon with the words and 

West China, completed about the year 347 A. D,; phrases arranged under categories, which was 
Shao-hsi yun-chien chih, a topog- published not earlier than the second centur}'* 
raphy of Sungkiang compiled in 1193, etc. B. C. and was later provided with commentaries 
For Chang Tun-jen, Ku collated the Sung by Kuo F‘u (T. 276-'324) and by 

editions of the Book of Rites (Li-chi) and the Hsing Ping (T. 932-1010), The 

Decorum Ritual (I-Ii, see under Lu W5n-ch‘ao), two last mentioned works have been handed 
and the 1501 edition of the Yen-tHeh down as his own. 

lun, or “Discourses on Salt and Iron, ’’compiled Ku Kuang-chfi was one of the great students 
by Huan KMan (T. ^^) in the first of textual criticism of the Ch‘ing period, but for 

century B. C. The corrected texts of these a long time his contribution was little recognized 
three works were printed in the years 1806-07 owing to the fact that almost all his works were 
under Chang’s name. At the request of Hu published under the names of other scholars. 
K‘o-chia (T. H. 1757- Asevidenceof his scholastic ability and foresight 

1816), Ku and P‘eng Chao-sun collated the it is worth mentioning that in July 1805 lie 
1181 edition of the W^-hsilan (see under completed the collation of a manuscript copy 
Weng Fang-kang) and the Yuan edition of the of the Ftfan-c^‘ao pi-shih, “Secret 

TzU-chih t‘ung-chie7i (see under Yen Yen) an- History of the Mongols,” which he found in the 
notated by Hu San-hsing (see under Chfien library of Chang Hsiang-yun, This work is a 
Ta-hsin), The former was printed in 1809 phonetic transcription in Chinese characters 
with critical remarks by Ku Kuang-ch‘i in with a Chinese translation (made in 1369) 
10 chilan; and the latter was printed in 1817 — of the Mongkolum Niucha Tobchiyan, completed 
both under the name of Hu. For Wu Tzii, in 1240 and phonetically transcribed into 
Ku collated and edited the Yen-tzU cNunrchHu Mongol by means of Uigur characters. Ku 
(see under Liu F^ng-lu) and the Han^fd Kuang-chfi was the first scholar of tlie Chfing 

tzu. The critical remarks on the Wdirhs!uan period to take notice of this first Chinese edition, 
and the Han-fei tzu, chiefly written by Ku, are and modern scholarship owes much to his fore- 
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sight; in, bringing it" again to notice. . Similar- 
credit, belongs ■' to , the Arciiimandritey I, K,- 
Pailad.iiis (1817-1878) ■ who in 1866 translated 
the .corrupt, Chinese text- into Russian. In 
1872 he, like Ku Kuang-ehl, found a complete 
text in Peking which he made known to the 
western world. .. 

Ku Kiiang-chl also had ' literary talent — a 
poem, entitled ■ Po-Sung i-ch'an 

/tt, .which/ he dedicated to Huang P^ehlieh, 
being regarded as his masterpiece. His literary 
collection, Ss^-shik chat chij 18 

chiianj was published in. .1849 by his grandsons, 
and was later repri.nted- .In various ts%ng-shu. 
This collection ■ contains a ■ number of prefaces 
and postscripts valued by bibliophiles. ' A 
supplementary collection of his writings on 
bibliographical matters appeared in 1935 under 
the title Ssii-shih chat chi 

wai shu-pa. 


[l/487/16b; 3/422/39a: 13/2/18b; 

Kosenri nempu by Kanda Kiichiro B W— 

in ShinagakUy vo!, 1, nos. 11, 12 (1921), translation 
into Chinese in Km-hsueh, vol. 1, no. 1; Ku 
ChHen4i nien-p^u by Wang Tsung-yen SE in 
Lib. Sc. Quart. i vol. 4, no, 2 (1930); Ku ChHen4i 
nien-p^u by Chao I-ch‘lin in 

Fu4u ts^ung-shu (1930) ; Ch*^n Yuan 

F*un» pi-shih i-^yin yung4zu k^ao 

(1934).] , 

Hiromu Momose 

KU K^uei-kiiang (T. ^351), 1719-’ 

1764, official and scholar, was a native of Wu-hsi, 
Kiangsu. His great-grandfather, Ku Ch^6n 
(T. cM-jen of 1639),- was a bibli-. 

ophile and a writer wffio left the following two 
works: mxm Sung-wen hsilan, 30 chuan 
(1661), and Tu-shik chu-^ckiek, 

12+7 chuan (1663). Obtaining his chin-shih 
degree in 1745, Ku Kffiei-kuang was appointed 
in 1753 magistrate of Lu-hsi, Hunan, where .he 
served for six years. In 1759 he was transferred 
to Sang-chih, Hunan, where he served as magis- 
trate until his death in 1764. During his ad- 
ministration in both of these districts he won 
the esteem of the people by improving their 
agricultural practices, encouraging the silk , 
industr3.% handing down fair decisions in law 
suits, and by establishing many schools. He-' 
was highly praised as a kind and able district , 
magistrate and was considered by Ch*^n Hung- ' 
mou [f , »,], then governor of Hunan, as the equal 
in this respect of the famous T'ang poet, Ylian 


■Chieh (see under Shih Jun-chang), who was long 
remembered by .the people of Tao-chou, Hunan, 
for his excellent administration. During his 
tenure as magistrate Ku K^uei-kuang found tiine- 
to compile local gazetteers for both the districts 
in -which he served,, namely the 
Lu-hsi Jmen-chih, 24 chilan^ published in 1755; 
and the Sang-chih hsien-cMh, 4 

cMan, published in 1764. 

As a scholar Ku Kffiei-kuang left two collec- 
tions of notes on the -Classics: 

CKun-chHu sui-pi, 2 chuan; and ■ 

Jan-i lUf 6 chuan. The former was copied into 
the SsHhk^u Manuscript ' Library and ' the latter 
was given descriptive notice in the SsU-¥u 
Catalogue (for both see under Chi Yun). His 
collected writings were published under the 
title Ku Shtmng-hsi ch% 9 chuan. 

He is also credited with a work on the Odes, 
■entitled ' Mao-shih yu-jik lu, 4 

chiian. 

For generations the family of Ku Kffiei-kuang 
was noted for its literary men. Ku himself 
had four sons: Ku Min-h^ng M®CtS (T. 

H. chin-shih of 1787), Ku Hsiao-yii 

Ku Ching-hstin (licentiate 

of 1789), and Ku Yang-hsien whose 

literary works were edited and published in 
1795 by a fellow-townsman, Yang Kffiei 
(T. MM H. MM, chil-jen of 1780, 1760-1804), 
under the collective ■ title 
chiang yuan i-chi, 10 chuan. Ku Kffiei-kuang's 
brother, Ku Tou-kuang a licentiate 

of 1780, left two literary works: 

Lkh-nU yileh-fu, 8 chuan, and 
Ts^ui4Hm hman shih-ch^ao, 14 + 4 chiian. 
Ku Min-heng's son, Ku Han (T. ^ 

[Ml chil-jen of 1810), and his daughter, 
Ku Ling MM (T. also achieved fame 

as poets. One chiian of verse in irregular metre, 
entitled Lu-chHu is‘ao-t'ang iz% 

by Ku Han, was included in the collectanea, 
Sni-yiian ch^iian-cM (see under Ylian Mei). 


f2/72/10b, lla; 3/235/45a, 257/61a; 21/7 /3a; 23/ 
48 /22a; Wu-hsi Chm-¥uei hsien- 

chih (1881) 16/15a, 17a, 47a, 23/31a, 34b, 39a, 
39/24b; Ch‘Sn-ckou fu-chih (1765) 

35/39b; SsH-k^u 29/lOa.] 

J. C. Yang 

KU-pa-tai. See under Gubadai. 

KU Ting-Iin. See under Ku Yen-wu. 

KIT Tsu-ytt (T. MM H. 

163 1-1692, geographer, was a native of Wu-hsi, 



Ku 

Kiangsu. Because he spent much of his life in 
Ch'ang-shu (a district in the same province) 
he occasionally designated himself a native of 
that place. His father, Ku Jou-eh^ien 
(T. H. 1605-1666), was a scholar 

whose special interest was history and geography. 
Recognizing the short-comings of the ofhcially- 
compiled Comprehetiswe Geography of the Empire 
Ta-Ming i4‘ung cMh, 90 chuaUj 
completed in 1461), and grieving at the passing 
of the old dynasty, his father had expressed a 
wish to produce before he died a good geo- 
graphical work which would especially emphasize 
military strategy. Ku Tsu-yii was an ardent 
student who, inspired by his father^s wishes, 
produced a highly significant work, entitled 
Tu-shih fang-yu chi-yao (“Es- 
sentials of Historical Geography”), which iden- 
tifies more accurately than any preceding 
geographical work changes of place-names in 
various periods of Chinese history. The first 
printed edition of this work, which comprised 
only 5 chiian, was published by Hua Ch'ang- 
fa (T. shortly after Ku Jou- 

chlen’s death. 

It seems that Ku Tsu-yii was then teaching 
in the Hua family, a position he held until 
1673. By dint of unremitting labor his work 
was expanded to 130 chiian^ and after being 
edited by P^^ng Yuan-jui (see under Chiang 
Shih-ch'uan) was printed in Chengtu, Szechwan, 
sometime during the Chia-chfing reign-period 
(1796-1821) in a uniform edition with the 
Tien-hsia chiin-km li-ping shii by Ku Yen-wu 
[g. 2 ;.]. This rather mediocre impression is 
the one most commonly seen. According to 
one account, Ku Tsu-yii preserved in his home 
another draft of the same work, in 500 ckuan. 
The sixth Year Book (1933) of the Kiangsu 
Kuo-hstieh library, Nanking, lists among its 
new accessions a work by Ku Tsu-yu, entitled 
Tu-skih fang-yii chi-yao hm (J^), with annota- 
tions and notes by Li Shih-khiei 
The extent of the Tu-shih fang-yxi chi-yao may 
be judged from the index, entitled 

Bhina rekidai chimei yoran^ prepared 
by Aoyama Sadao and published in 

1933 with more than 30,000 entries. In the 
compilation of this magnuvi opm Ku Tsu-yii 
utilized as literary sources more than a hundred 
geographical works in addition to the geo- 
graphical sections of the Twenty-one Dynastic 
Histories, gleaning at the same time much in- 
formation by inquiry and travel. According 
to his preface, he also prepared a bibliography 


Ku 

of geographical works in 2 chuan which contained 
about one thousand titles. 

After ' the ' outbreak of the San-fan HIS 
rebellion Ku Tsu-yti went to Fukien ( 1674 ) 
to join Keng Ghing-chung |g. v.] m the capacity 
of secretary. In doing so he was obviously 
motivated by a feeling of resentment against the 
Manchu dynasty and possibly envisaged a 
restoration of the old regime. His younger 
brother, Ku An-shih (T. MB), 

was with him, but when K6ng Ghing-chung 
reaffirmed his allegiance to the Manchus in 
1676 Ku Tsu-yii returned to his own home. 
About the year 1689 he went to Peking and 
there assisted in the compilation of the Ta- 
Ch^ing i4\mg chih (Comprehensive Geography 
of the Empire) in the home of the editor-in- 
chief, Hsti Cli^ien-hsueh [g. z^.]. When the latter 
retired and left Peking in 1690 to carry on the 
project near Soocliow Ku Tsu-yii joined him 
there. According to one account his son, Ku 
Shih-hsing «±=fT, also assisted in this task. 


[1 /505 /5a; 3/415/33a; 4/131 /19a; Wu-Mi-h$ien chih 
(1751); MW y^-kung {Chinese Hhtorical Geogra- 
phy) vol. lY, nos. 3, 9.1 

Txj Lien-chIj 


KU Tung-kao mmM (T. H. 

1679-1759, commentator on the Classics, 
was a native of Wu-hsi, Kiangsu. When young 
he studied the Classics with a fellow-townsman, 
Ts^ai T5-chin (T. chu-jhi of 

1726), and with Wu Ting (T. ## H. 

chu-jm of 1744) of Ghin-kiiei, Kiangsu. 
Ku Tung-kao himself was especially interested 
in the Tso-chuan (see under Cha Li). He 
became a chin-shih in 1721 and was appointed 
secretary to the Grand Secretariat, but during 
an audience with Emperor Shih-tsung he spoke 
out of order and was dismissed from olfice 
(1723). For the rest of his life, he lived in 
retirement from political activity. 

Late in 1749 Emperor Kao-tsung issued an 
order that high officials should recommend 
persons of good character and learned in the 
Classics for a special examination at which the 
Emperor would personally preside. Ch‘en Tsu- 
fan (T. H. MM, 1(575-1753), 

Liang Hsi-yti (T. cM-jen of 

1724), and Ku's friend, Wu Ting, were among a 
group of forty who were reeommended. Ku 
himself, then seventy-two (sai), was presented 
by the great flower painter, Tsou I-kuei US—*® 
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■ (T. ^ ill , 1686-1772) , then director 

of the Court of Judicature and Eevision. By' 
imperial decree of 1751 these four, men were 
appointed tutors in the Imperial Academy. On 
account of his advanced age Ku could not under- 
take the actual duties of office, but accepted the 
title of tutor. While in Peking (1752) to 
celebrate the birthday of the Empress Dowager 
he had an audience with the Emperor. He 
commented on the extravagance in Kiangsu 
and on the benefits that would accrue if the 
Emperor should set an example of frugality for 
the empire. This sentiment so pleased His 
Majesty that upon Ku^s departure he presented 
him with two poems in which he pointed out 
that while Ku was too old to hold office, he was 
not too old to write, and that he ranked high 
in the esteem of his sovereign. Wlien the 
emperor was on his second tour of South China 
(1757) he again summoned Ku into his presence, 
granted him the additional title of Libationer, 
and conferred on him an inscription in the im- 
perial handwriting, which read: “Venerable 
Interpreter of the Classics'^ 

The most important of Ku^s scholarly works 
deals with the Spring and Autumn period (722- 
481 B. C.). It is entitled C¥un- 

chHu ta-skih piao, in 50 chuan^ and was printed 
about the year 1748. It is a collection of chron- 
ological, geographical, geneological, economic, 
and other information concerning the ancient 
Chinese states of that period, arranged in 
tabular form under fifty topics. After each 
topic, wherever there is an element of dispute 
or doubt, supplementary annotations by the 
author or by some other scholar are added. 
Attached to this work are maps with explanations 
in which the ancient and contemporary forms of 
place-names are given. The author states that 
in order to determine the geographical features 
of the Chffin-chfiu period he made extensive 
tours to the places in question. This work and 
tlie commentaries on the Ode$^ entitled 

Mao-shih lei-shuo^ in 21 chiian^ with a 
supplement of 3 chua% were copied into the 
Imperial Manuscript Library (see under Chi 
Ytin). Ku Tung-kao's Tor-ju ts‘ui 

yii, 28 chiian^ contains extracts from the lectures 
of twenty-seven scholars of the Sung, Yiian, 
and Ming dynasties, the ideas of each scholar 
being systematized and harmonized. His 
Shang-shu chih-ij 2 chua% is a not 
entirely successful study of the Classic of History. 
Ku Tung-kao was also chief compiler of the 


Ku 

Huairan-fu chih, in 32 chUan^ printed 

in 1748. 


[l/486/30a; 2/68/27a; a/127/lOa; Ssii-¥u 14/7b; 

Wu'^hsi Chin-kuei hsien chih, 
(1881), 21/29, 38/21a; Tung hua lu, Ch^ien-lung 14: 
11, 12; 16: iwn 5, 6, 8.] 

ROTUS 0. SUTEE ; 

KU Yen-wu MMM ,(T. SA H. Tfing-ffin 
SIllKi), July 15, 1613-1682, Feb. 15, 
a leading scholar of the early Chfing period, was 
a native of Kffin-shan, Kiangsu. He was 
descended from a family that produced a num- 
ber of writers and officials in the Ming period. 
Originally his personal name was Chiang ^ 
(also W, T. but after the 

Manchu conquest (1644) he changed it to 
Yen-wu. By his pupils and others he was 
commonly referred to by his hao, Tfing-lin. 
His father, Ku Tffing-ying (T, 

H. d. 1626, age 42 sui), was a student in 

the Imperial Academy but failed seven times 
in the provincial examinations. Being the 
second of five sons, Ku Yen-wu was in infancy 
made the adopted son of his father’s first cousin, 
Ku T^ung-chi (T. #^), who died 

about the year 1602, age eighteen (sui), leaving 
no heir. Immediately after the latter died his 
betrothed (n^c Wang 3E, 1586-1645), then aged 
seventeen (sui), came to live in the Ku household 
as though she were his widow — ^it being con- 
sidered the highest virtue for a maiden to 
live in the family of her deceased fiancA Eleven 
years passed thus, and not long after Ku Yen-wu 
vras born, he became her adopted son. Much 
of his early education and austerity of character 
he owed to her, and after her death he wrote a 
moving account of her life, entitled 
AfirJbc Hsien-pi Wang-shih-jin hsing-cktiang. 
When Ku Yen-wu was three sui an attack of 
smaU-pox severely affected and permanently 
altered the appearance of his right eye — a point 
noted by some of his biographers. Taking his 
licentiate in 1626, he gradually achieved fame 
as a writer and in 1643 purchased the rank of a 
student of the Imperial Academy. Prior to 
this last date, however, he was moved by the 
political and social chaos of the time to approach 
the literature of the past from a more practical 
point of view than most scholars of his day. 
He made extensive researches in the Dynastic 
Histories, the local chronicles, and the collected 
works of Ming authors, making careful notes 
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on such subjects as economicSj government and cherished the hope of some day overthrowing 
military defense, the Manchu power, and that he operated his 

In 1645, after the fall of Peking, he was given farms, to finance a ^future uprising.^ Others 
a minor official post in the court of the Prince of assert that his many journeys were designed to 
Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung) at Nanking, assemble supporters and to take notes on the 
When the Manchus advanced to Kiangnan he strategic places in the empire. In 1668 he was 
and several friends, including Kuei Chuang imprisoned for more than half a year in Tsinan, 
[q. directed the defense of their native city, Shantung, on the false charge of having spon- 
Khn-shan, but when the city fell on August 26, sored the printing of a book unfavorable to the 
1645 Ku was with his foster-mother in a neigh- Manchu regime. He managed, however, to 
boring district and so escaped death. His clear himself by his own defense and by the 
foster-mother, unwilling to live under Manchu help of friends. In the foEowing year P%n 
rule, starved herself for a number of days and Lei [g. t?.] joined him as a pupil, 
died on September 19, expressing on her death- In 1677 Ku Yen-wu went to Peking and while 
bed a wish that her adopted son would never there paid his respects at the Ming tombs for 
serve the Manchus in any official capacity, the sixth and last time. A year later his name 
Meanwhile the Ming Prince of T'ang (see under was proposed for the honorary examination 
Chu Yii-chien), then in Fukien, appointed Ku known as po-h^eh hmg4z% (see under P%ig 
a second class assistant secretary in the Office Sun-yii), but he vehemently declined to com- 
of Discipline in the Board of War. In the pete, although his nephews, Hsil Yuan-wen 
autumn of 1647 Ku attended to the burial of and Hsii Chfien-hsueh [gg. t?.], sons of his younger 
his foster-mother, and three years later began to sister, were then infiuential officials in the capital, 
travel in order to escape persecution by an When the Historiographical Board for the writing 
enemy who coveted the family property, A of the history of the defunct dynasty (Ming- 
slave of the family had conspired with this was set up in 1679 he resisted ail efforts of 

person to accuse Ku of seditious relations with friends to have him appointed to it. Thereafter, 
Cheng Ch'eng-kung Ig, i;.}. In 1655 Ku ap- except for occasional journeys, he lived in 
prehended the slave and drowned him. For Hua-yin, Shensi, a place where he could study 
this act he was imprisoned, but with the help in quiet and yet keep in touch with events in 
of friends the sentence was commuted to other parts of the empire. He died while 
flogging. His opponent, however, was relentless, traveling through Ch*u-wo in south Shansi, 
and in 1656 engaged an assassin to pursue him A nephew, Ku Yen-sh6ng (b. 1646), 

when he was on his way to Nanking. The. who was his adopted son, escorted the remains to 
assault took place not far from the city and Ku K^un-shan to rest with those of his ancestors in 
was wounded. Believing it unwise to remain the family cemetery. Ku Yen-wu^s only son 
at home, he began in 1657 to travel in ISforth had died in infancy. 

China, moving back and forth in the provinces The thought and activity of Ku Yeri-wu can 
of Shantung, Chihli, Shansi, Honan and Shensi, be understood only against the background of 
He frequently paid his respects at the tombs of social and political turmoil in which he lived, 

the Ming emperors north of Peking, as he had As a young man he had resisted the Manchus 

previously done at the tomb of the first emperor and was compelled, in the next thirty-seven 
of that dynasty, just outside of Nanking. Ex- years of his life, to live under Manchu rule, 
cept for two visits to Kiangnan in 1660“61 and The weakness which the nation showed against 

in 1667, he passed the remainder of his life in the invaders he attributed to the preceding 

the northern provinces, supporting himself centuries of empty philosophizing by the follow- 
while traveling by working for brief periods in ers of the Sung Neo-Confucian school whose 
the homes of his friends, by managing a farm teaching came to be known as Smig-hmeh 
in Chang-chhu, Shantung, and by breaking land or Li-hsueh (“Rationalism’'), 

for cultivation on the northern frontier of the chief founders of that school being, among 
Shansi. He is reported to have encouraged the others, Ch'^ng Hao and Chu Hsi (see under Hu 
merchants of Shansi in the perfection of their Wei). In the Ming period a branch of this 
nation-wide banking system, known as p^uuhhao school developed, under the influence of Wang 
MM- At the same time he encouraged the Shou-j^n (see under Chang Li-hsiang), an ex- 
use of labor-saving machinery and the opening treme intuitonalism which Ku recognized as 
of mines. Some sources hold that he secretly having in reality been derived, not from an 
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objective study of the Classics^ as its proponents 
believed y but irom Ch^an (Zen) Buddhism. 
ThiS' .Neo-Confucianism had for centuries been 
officially promoted by the civil service examina- 
tion sj^stem with the result that officials through- 
out tlie^ empire were required to learn it, and 
lor them it became the norm lor' the interpreta- 
tion of the Four Boohs and the other Confucian 
Classics. Imbued with this narrow education, 
and filled with these preconceived ideas, even 
the highest ofiicials and the most influential 
teachers of the time had failed completely to 
face the realities of the political situation or to 
save the country from interna! strife and foreign 
invasion. No wonder that when the crisis came 
many of those officials and scholars, unlike 
Ku, readily gave their allegiance to the new 
rulers and served them with zeal. 

Ku Yen-wu devoted his later years of alternate 
travel and retirement to showing the futility 
of Sung Neo-Confucianism and laying down the 
principles for a revitalized classical scholarship. 
Like all the great Confucian teachers, he stressed 
the importance of high ethical conduct free from 
duplicity and self-deception. For errors such 
as these he severely rebuked his nephew, Hsii 
Chflen-hsueh, and warned his pupil, P^an Lei, 
to avoid him. At the same time Ku preached a 
rigorous facing of those inadequacies in earlier 
thinking w’-hich had brought the nation to a 
condition of subservience and dishonor. Be- 
lieving that the failures of the past could be 
retrieved only by a new broad outlook, he urged 
fellow-scholars to take into account, not a small 
selection of documents, as had been the custom 
in the past, but all the data necessary to a just 
conclusion. His general approach he summed 
up in two quotations from the Analects: 
mm, your conduct let there 

be some things that you are ashamed to do; 
in your studies make use of the widest range of 
sources.^’ He stressed the importance of making 
new hypotheses, and testing these by evidence 
from all relevant sources, in the hope of thus 
achieving a new originality and a new practi- 
cality. Though some of his slightly younger 
contemporaries, such as Yen Yuan and Li 
Kung [gg. t?.], took the same approach and 
emphasized the same methods in the philo- 
sophical field, as did also Hu Wei and Yen 
Jo-chii [gg. «;,] in the field of historical and 
textual criticism, Ku himself must be regarded 
as the leading exponent of the new movement 
and the one who gave to it the greatest impetus. 
He laid down the method in various branches of 


study and outlined new avenues of approach 
which scholars in the ensuing two centuries 
pursued in greater detail. 

■ In- their search for new evidence the Ghfing 
classicists' discovered that scholars of the Han 
dynasty had studied the ancient texts success- 
fully without benefit of Li-hsileh and that, having 
fewer metaphysical preconceptions, they had 
no need to ^‘resort to vague generalizations to 
cover up their intellectual poverty.” A study 
of the views of Han scholars was alluring because, 
those scholars, being “not far from antiquity,” 
presumably had a firmer grasp on the ancient 
texts. Because of this emphasis on Han com- 
mentaries the school which arose under Ku 
Yen-wu^s influence came later to be known as 
the “School of Han Learning” {Han-hmek 
p^ai Sind the type of scholarship 

which it espoused came to be designated Han- 
hsUehj to differentiate it from the Sung-hsmh 
mentioned above. The Han-hmeh school is 
also known as Cheng-hsikh because it 

especially admired the annotations to the 
Classics made by Cheng Hstian (see under 
Chang £]r-eh‘i) ; and also as F^u-hmeh or 

school of “unadorned learning”, for its advocacy 
of research in preference to literary elegance or 
philosophic speculation. The school came to 
stand for the inductive method of research, 
known as ¥ao-chu or ¥ao-cMng (1^), 

as applied to those fields in which Chinese 
scholarship was then primarily interested, 
namely, historical and textual criticism, pho- 
netics, and etymology. 

It was in the field of phonetics — the determina- 
tion of the ancient pronunciation of words by a 
classification and comparison of the rhymes in 
ancient poetry — that the utility of the inductive 
method w'as most conclusively shown. The 
pioneer user of this method in the recovery of 
ancient rhymes was Ch^dn Ti (T. H. 
— d. 1620 or 1617 , aged 77 5m), a native of 
Lien-ehiang, Fukien, and one-time major in 
command of a garrison northeast of Peking. In a 
work entitled ^1^^® Mao-shih ku-yin ¥ao^ 
4 chuan^ printed in Nanking in 1606 with the aid 
of Chiao Hung [g. t?.], Ch^^n determined with a 
fair degree of accuracy the ancient pronunciation 
of several hundred rhyming words in the Classic 
of Poetry, (A copy of the original edition of 
this work is in the Library of Congress.) To 
show what the ancient pronunciations were, and 
consequently how the words originally rhymed, 
he listed first all the instances he could cull from 
the Classic of Poetry itself, and then all the sub- 



stantiating evidence to be found in contemporary 
or slightly later sources. The former he called 
“internal evidence” {pen-cMrig and the 

latter “external evidence” {p^ang-cMng 
What his predecessors in the T^ang and Sung 
periods had vaguely called “rhyme by poetical 
license” he showed to be a fiction, and 

demonstrated, moreover, that the ancient rhym- 
ing system could be recovered with a reasonable 
degree of certainty. 

Ku Yen-wu adopted Ch'en’s method in his 
owm more extensive phonetical researches and, 
by adducing still more examples to show its 
applicability, he so popularized it that it became 
one of the most effective tools of Ching scholar- 
ship. Without it many later examples of exact- 
ing philological and historical research would 
have been impossible. The great scholars, Tai 
Chen, Ch^ien Ta-hsin, Tuan Yii-ts^ai, Wang 
Nien-sun [qq. t?.] and Chiang Yu-kao 
(T, WS H. l^M) used it successfully in their 
further researches in phonetics and etymology, 
as did Yen Jo-chii and Tshii Shu [gg. «;.] in the 
field of historical criticism and in determining 
the authenticity of ancient texts. This combi- 
nation of historical research and textual criticism 
with the use of inductive reasoning, marked the 
highest attainment of scholarship in the Chhng 
period. 

Ku Yen-wu's application of the method ini- 
tiated by Ch^^n is found in his Ytn- 

hsilek which comprises five works on 

phonetics, printed in 1667 at Shan-yang, 
Kiangsu, with the assistance of Chang Shao 
(T. H. S#, 1625-1694). The individual 
titles are: Yin-lun, 3 chuan^ a general 

discussion; Shih pin-yin j 10 chuarij 

on the rhymes in the Classic of Poetry; MrW 
I-yin, 3 chilan^ on the rhymes in the Classic of 
Changes; T *ang yiin ckeng, 20 chuanj a 

comparison of the sounds in antiquity with those 
of the T'ang period; and Ku-yin piao, 2 

chiian, a table of the sounds in antiquity. 

liut the work by which Ku Yen-wu is most 
generally known is his collection of carefully 
written notes on a great variety of topics, en- 
titled H Jih-chih Z-w— first printed by him in 

8 chiian in 1670. After many revisions and am- 
plifications it was edited by P'an Lei and printed 
in Fukien in 1695 in its present form of 32 chiian. 
The notes are the result of thirty years of wide 
and thoughtful reading and on the observations 
he made in the course of his long journeys on 
horseback. Not one of these notes, he says, was 
written without long meditation, and many of 


them were revised again and again . The 32 chiian 
edition may roughly be separated into the following 
topics: chiian 1-7 on the Classics; 8-12 on govern- 
ment and economics; 13-15 on ethics and social 
relations; 16-19 on the civil service examinations 
and the writing of essays; and 20-32 on literary, 
historical and philological matters. The second 
edition was an improvement over the first, owing 
in part to alterations suggested by various schol- 
ars, particularly by Yen Jo-chlL^^ Other altera- 
tions were made in order not to offend the 
susceptibilities of Manchu rulers. A modem 
scholar, Huang K^an 3|il (T.^ii, 1886-1936) 
compared the 1695 edition with an old manu- 
script and published his collation notes in 1933 
under the title, Jih-chih In chiao-chi mu), 
indicating at the same time the alterations that 
were made by P^an Lei. An edition of the Jih- 
chik lUf published in 1795, contains 4 chiian of 
supplementary notes not included in the edition 
of 1695. The edition now most popular is one 
printed in 1834 by Huang Ju-ch'eng ntkm 
(T. M3i H. 1799-1837). with annota- 

tions by various scholars. Since then Li Yu-sun 
(see under Li Fu-sun), Yu Yiieh and Ting Yen 
[qq, V.] have made valuable additions or emenda- 
tions of their own. 

In the field of geography Ku Yen-wu has three 
extensive works to his credit. One, bearing the 
title Chao-yii chih, is a compendium of 

historical geography rather similar to the Tu-shih 
fang-yii chi-yao of Ku Tsu-yli [g. y.]. It was 
never printed, but two incomplete manuscript 
portions are preserved in the Kuo-hsueh Library, 
Nanking. Some indication of the scope of the 
work can be gained from a statement in the 
preface which reads, “First I drew on the genera! 
gazetteers of the empire; next on the provincial, 
departmental, and district chronicles: and finally 
on the Twenty-one Dynastic Histories. In all 
I consulted more than one thousand works”. 
His second work in which he laid stress on places 
of strategic military importance, on taxation, and 
on waterways, is entitled 
THen-hsia chiin-kuo li-ping shu. Like the work 
just mentioned, this compilation was begun in 
1639; the preface was written in 1662. A poorly 
printed edition of it, separated into 120 chimi, 
was produced by Lung Wan-yii HHW (T. 

in Szechwan in 1811 with a revision in 
1823, and this is the print most generally known. 
But fortunately the original draft, partly in Ku 
Yen-wu’s own hand, was reproduced in 1936 in 
the third series of the 8s&-pu 

¥an, Ku’s third topographical study, entitled 
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Li4ai ti-wang chai--ching cM^ 
20 chuan^ on the capitals in various dynasties, 
was first printed in 1808. It was completed 
toward the close of the author^s life and is more 
systematically arranged than the other two. It 
may also be mentioned that Ku assisted in 1673 
in editing the gazetteer, Ti-chou (Shan- 

tung) cMhj a work in 10 chuan^ printed in that 
year. A copy is in the Library of Congress. 

Ku Yen-wu was an ardent collector of inscrip- 
tions taken from bronze and stone, and a recorder 
of antiquities which he found in various prov- 
inces. His fi Chin-shih win4s^i chi, 

in 6 chuan, is a study of some 300 inscriptions 
from ancient times down to the Ming dynasty — 
the last section being a comparative study of the 
ancient and modern forms of Chinese characters. 
It was printed by P^an Lei about the year 1695 
in the collective work, THng4m 

shih-chung. Earlier (1661) Ku had compiled a 
record of the antiquities of Shantung, entitled 
Shantu7ig ¥m4cu lu. A similar 
treatise on the antiquities east of the capital 
(Peking), entitled 6'^ Ching4ung ¥<xo- 

ku lu, was extracted by him from various works 
and published by Wu Chen-fang (T. 

H. chin-shih of 1679). Inscriptions 
on stone w'-hich he had copied during his travels, 
and which had not been recorded elsewhere, were 
edited and published in 1 chiian under the title 
Ch^ivrku lu. A study by him of the 
Classics which had at various times been carved 
on stone, entitled ^5®:% Shih-ching k^ao, 1 
chiian, was criticized and corrected by Hang 
Shih-chlin a.]. 

A collection of Ku Yeu-wu's prose and verse, 
in 6 and 5 chiian respectively, appears among the 
ten items in the THng4in shih-chung. Thirteen 
otlier items by Ku were added to make a larger 
collectanea, and these were printed in 1888 by 
Clm Chi-jung (T. H. mM), 

under tlie title THng4in i-shu 

hui-chi. One of these items is the 

Skeng-an Huang4i pen-<M, 2 chiian, some- 
times shortened to Sheng~an chi-shih (iS^)» 
A work with a similar title, Sheng-an pin-chi, 
sometimes attributed to Ku, is in reality the 
prohibited w’-ork Chia-i shik-an, 

written bv a contemporary of Ku, named W6n 
Ping (T. 1609-1669). The name 

of this work w^as evidently changed to avoid 
inquisition. In a work entitled 59^#^ 
Ming-chi $Mh4u, 1 chiian, Ku brought together 
various documents relating to the last days of 
the Ming dynasty. A collection of his miscel- 
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laneous notes, entitled Ku-chung 

cui-pi, in 3 chiian, was never printed, but a manu- 
script copy, once owned by Lu Hsin-ytian [g. v,], 
is in the Seikado Bunko, Tokyo. Apparently a 
work bearing the same title and printed in the 
above-mentioned THng4in i-shu kui-chi, is not 
authentic. A partial collection of Ku^s poems, 
in a manuscript of three chiian, entitled 

Chiang-shan yung ts‘an-kao, is reported to 
be in the Osaka Prefectural Librarj". 

A number of scholars have undertaken to write 
on the life of Ku Yen-wu— some favorably, others 
unfavorably, depending on their approval or 
disapproval of Ku’s approach to the Sung philos- 
ophers. A representative of the former was 
Chilian Tsu-wang [g. v.] ; of the latter, Li Kuang-ti 
[g. r.]. Ku^s adopted son compiled a chronolog- 
ical biography which became the basis of six or 
seven others, all bearing the title, Ku THng4in 
hsien-shina nien-p^u (-4^ 4* ^!^). One of these 
was compiled by Wu Ying-k^uei (T. 

Jh^Si, a senior licentiate of 1802) and printed in 
1878, and again in 1885; another by Shou- 
chlen (Chfih ^ ?) ^ was printed in 1844; 
a third w’'as compiled by Chang Mu [g. t;.]; and a 
fourth was completed by Ch'ien Fang-yen 

in 1908 and printed as a supplement to the 
aSsH-pu i$^ung-k‘an edition of the T^ien-ksia ehun- 
kuo li-ping shu, A collection of Ku^s poems, 
annotated by Hsii Chia (T. and 

printed in 1897 under the title Ku- 

shih chien-chu, 17 chiian, also contains what is 
essentially a chronological biography. 

Several shrines were raised to the memory of 
Ku Yen-wu, the most celebrated being the one 
sponsored by Chang Mu and Ho Shao-chi [g. 2 ;.| 
in 1843. It is located in the South City, Peking, 
near the monastery, Tz'xi-jen ssti where 

Ku had lived some time in 1668, prior to his 
imprisonment in Tsinan, There a number of 
well-known scholars met annually to pay their 
respects and to offer sacrifices. A record of these 
gatherings, covering the years 1843-73, was 
recently reproduced in facsimile under the title 

Ku hden-sheng 

tz% hui-chi iH-ming ti-i chuan-tzu. By an edict 
of 1909 the name of Ku Yen-wu w^as entered for 
commemoration in the Temple of Confucius. 


[Nien-p^u mentioned above; 1/487/lb; 3/400/17a; 
4/130/la; 20/1/00; Hsieh Kuo-ch^n, 

Ku Ning-jen hmeh-p‘u (1930); 

Shan-pin shu-shih ts^ang-shu chih ll/5a, 14/15b; 
Shun4Hen-fu chih (1884) 16/48a; Liang Ch'i-ch^ao, 
Chaag-kuo chin san-pai-nien h&uek-shu shih (see 
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bibl. under Hui Tung) p. 83-107, 346, ZBB; Ss^*k% 
passim; Chu Hsi-tsu, Bui, 

Inst, of Hist, and Phil. {Academia Sinica)^ yoI, 2 j 
pt. 2 (1930), p. 153-56; ChHng-hOyVoh 3, no. 
12 (May 1, 1935), for pictures of Ms tomb and other 
relics; Chiu-iti win'^wu lueh {19ZB), 
ming chi shang, p. 16; Ch‘ien Mu Chung- 

km chin san-pai nien hsuek-shti shih (1937) pp, 
121-57.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

KU Ying-t‘ai #ii;S (T. Jf M H. d. 

after 1689), scholar and official, was a native of 
Feng-jim, Chihli. After becoming a chin-shih in 
1647, he was for a time an assistant secretary 
in the Board of Revenue. In 1656 he became 
educational commissioner of Chekiang province, 
a post he held until 1660. His well-known his- 
tory of the Ming dynasty, 59^® 
Ming-shih cM-shih pen-mo, 80 chiian, was com- 
piled and completed during this period. This 
work is composed in topical form — one topic to 
each cMan. It was first printed in 1658 with a 
preface by the author of tlie same date. More,- 
over it is one of the earliest attempts to "write 
a history of the entire Ming period (1368-1644), 
having appeared long before the official Ming-- 
shikf which was not completed until 1739. The 
Mirig-shih cM-shih p$n-mo has, on various 
grounds, been attributed to other authors, but 
without convincing proof, 

Ku Ying-t'ai seems to have worked ivith the 
help of a few assistants, and he doubtless utilijsed 
some sources written or compiled by others. 
Two short works, now incorporated in the col- 
lectanea, Hsueh-hai lei-pkn (see under Ts^ao 
Jung), entitled Ming ts‘ao-yun chihf 

an account of grain transport in the Ming period, 
and Ming ]Vo-¥ou shih-mo, an 

account of Japanese raids on the coast in the 
same period, "^vere in reality abstracted from the 
Ming-skih chi-shih pen-mo — the former being 
chuan 24, and the latter chmn 55 in the history. 
In 1786 Emperor Kao-tsung issued an edict 
ordering that alterations be made in the section 
dealing with Li Tzii-ch'eng [^. y.j in chikm 78 of 
tiie Ming-shih chi-shih pen-mo— these changes 
to follow closely the official account in the Huang- 
ChHng tai-kuo fang-likh (see under Sun 
Yil-Hng). Apparently the purpose was to laud 
tiie exploits of the Aiancluis and to minimize the 
achievements of Wu San-kuei [q, v.]. 

In his collectanea, Han-haiy Li TTao-yuan 
[q, ?f.] printed a work entitled Po-tmi 

yao-lan, 12 chmUy attributing it to Ku Ying-tVu 


As. a matter of fact- the' author.Gf,,.the.Ro-m 
Ian was Ku T^ai (T..,' a scholar of ' the 

late Ming period who held a. post in Szechwan 
which -'■was -Li "T6ao-y1iaMs native, province. 
Most likely Li was misled by the similarity of the 
two names. Ku . Ying-t^ai^s collected , .literary 
works were . entitled Chu-i Pang chi. 


[2/70/2ib; 3/206/18a; i0/10/6a; SMM 40/6b, 
54 /7a, 84 /5b, 130 /3a; Mo Yu-chili ?;.] Lii-Ping 
chih-chien c¥uan-pSn shu-mu 4/19a; Lii Luiig-ehi 
[q, t>.], San-yii Vang toin-chi; Sim Tsan-ytian 
Tsun-kua shih-ts^un (1888); 
Tsun-hua Vung-chih 1888). j 

TiJ Libn-c.h.'Iii ■ 

KUAK-wen (T. ), 1798-1871, Alar. 

1, official, first Earl Kuo-wei (:3I^), was a mem- 
ber of the Chinese Plain White Banner. His 
surname was Wang 5 and his family belonged 
to the Imperial Household division, serving the 
emperor as bond servants. Kuan-wen was taken 
from a clerkship to serve as a junior Imperial 
Bodyguard. After various promotions, he was 
appointed in 1841 a deputy lieutenant-general to 
serve at the garrison at Canton, and sis years 
later w’^as transferred' to serve at CMiig-ehoii, 
Hupeh. When in 1853 the Taiping army 
marched through Hunan and Hupeh, occupied 
Wuchang for a time, and then turned eastward 
to take Nanking, Kuan-w6n remained at Ching- 
chou to look after the defense of western Hupeh. 
In March 1854 he was made Tartar General ii:i 
command of the garrison at Ching-ehoii. 

At this time a Taiping army was besieging 
Wuchang, attacking tlie militia in Hunan under 
Tseng Kuo-fan [g. r.], and threatening Ching- 
chou. Kiian-"^ven succeeded in recomiring sev- 
eral cities and stabilizing western Hupeh and then 
moved eastward in unison with the northern 
advance of Tschig Kuo-fan. In September, while 
Tseng was recovering Wuchang, Kuan-w^n took 
the neighboring city of Hanyang— thus for a 
second time clearing Hupeh of rebels. Neverthe- 
less the great Taiping general, Shih Ta-k%l 
[q. n.]y soon forced Tseng to attend only to the 
fighting near Kiakiang, and then sent men up the 
Yangtze into Hupeh. In April 1855 Wucliang 
was for a third time lost to the Taipings. Joint 
steps were then taken to recover that area. 
Kuan-w6n was made governor-general of Hupeh 
and Hunan to command the troops north of the 
river while Hu lin-i [g. th] was made aiding gov- 
ernor of Hupeh to attacdv from the south. Only 
after a ^’'ear of severe figliting did K«an-w5n and 
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'Hu succeed IE dislodgmg dhe: rebels from. .the 
Wuchang j Hankow,. and Hanyang region (De- 
cember 1856), ■ The victory was due chiefly to 
•the joint effort of these two men. They also 
co-operated in sending recruits and supplies' to 
Ts6ng Kuo-fan at Kiukiang, in dispatching forces 
to operate in western Anhwei, and in maintaining 
order in Hupeh, 

111 1858 Kuan-wen was made concurrently an 
Associate Grand Secretary and three years later, 
a full Grand Secretary. In the ' meantime' he 
continued to send .supplies to Tseng and had his 
own men prepared for . any . emergency. His 
. men fought the Taipings, and later the 'Nien 
banditti, not only in Hupeh but also in Hunan, 
Kiangsi, Anhwei, and Honan. ■ In 1864, after. 
Nanking was recovered by Tseng Kuo-fan, 
Kuan-wen . w-as given the hereditary rank of a 
first class , earl with the designation, Kuo-wei, 
and wdth rights of perpetual inheritance. The 
reward was given in. recognition of his splendid 
co-operation with Tseng, Hu and other Hunan 
generals. In addition, his branch of the family 
was exempted from further service in the Impe- 
rial Household as bond servants and was honored 
by being raised to the Manchu Plain White 
Banner, though he himself was a Chinese Ban- 
nerman. 

In 1866 Kuan-wen was accused of corruption 
by Tseng Kuo-ch^uan [g. i^.], governor of Hupeh, 
The charges were verified and Kuan-wen was 
removed from his governor-generalship. Early 
in 1867 he was recalled to Peking to serve as 
■ Grand 'Secretary. Late in th.e same year he was 
made concurrently governor-general of Chihli. 
He held this post until 1869 and then returned 
to Peking. He died tlie following year and was 
canonized as Wen-kiing A work atout 

the Taiping Kebellion, entitled 
PHng4ing Yikh-fei chi-lfiehf 18 + 4 chiian, was 
edited in 1865 by Tu Wen-lan (T. 

1815-1881), and others, under the sponsorship 
of Kuan-wen. It was first printed about the 
same time. 

[1/304/Sb; 2/45/37a; Hsiieh Fu-ch^^ng \q. i?.], 
Yung-an pi-chi; Ckiao-pHng Yikh-fci fangkileh (see 
under l-hsln).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

KHllfG-hsu. Eeign-title of Tsai-tlen [g. a.], 
KHAHG-tsung. Temple name of Chu Ch'ang- 
lo’ [g. a.|. 

KHEI Chiiang (T. 


Kuei 

Aug. 29, 1613-1673, Oct. 1, a native of K^un- 
shan, Kiangsu, was a great-grandson of the Ming 
teacher and ' prose ^ writer, Kuei ' Yii-kuang ^ 
.(T. H. ^jli, 1.506-1571). He 

graduated sls ksm-ts^ai about the time the Man- 
chu army advanced to the south of the Yangtze. 
When the residents of K^un-shan rose to a brave 
defense of the city against the invaders (August 
6, 1645) Kuei was one of the leaders, another 
being Ku Yen-wu [g. v.]. On August 26 the city 
fell and Kuei fled disguised as a monk, changing 
his personal name to Tso-ming (Long: live 
the Ming Dynasty) . He and Ku,' both" members 
of the political party known as Fu-she '^^t, 
were intimate friends, and' because of their oppo- 
sition to the Manchu conquerors were known to 
their neighbors as “Kuei the mysterious and Ku 
the strange” 

Kuei Chuang' was well versed in poetry and 
prose and excelled in the cursive style of cal- 
ligraphy and in ink drawings of bamboo. He 
composed an epic of some eighteen hundred 
words, entitled “Sorrows of the Ages'' 

Wan-ku cNoii-ch^u)^ in which he relates 
in free verse the story of Chinese history from 
the legendary creation by P^an Ku to the 
surrender of Nanking in 1645. In it he satirizes 
many of the saints, philosophers and statesmen 
of history and tells with great candor how the 
Ming officials bowed to the bandits and to the 
Manchiis. Ch^uan Tsu-wang [g. y.] quotes 
Shell Clffiian (T. Mm. H, 1624- 

1684), a Supervisor of Education in the Palace, 
to the effect that Emperor Shih-tsu was so 
pleased with the poem that he often ordered the 
court musicians to sing it at meals. In his later 
years Kuei Ciiuang tried hard to raise funds to 
print the collected works of his great-grandfather. 
After many scholars had contributed to the fund 
and the printing had begun (1671), he died. 
Fortunately the project was carried out by his 
nephew and was completed in 1675 under the 
title CherKh'uan hsien-sheng 

(40 chiian). 


[Chao Ching-ta Kuei 

HsUan-’kung nien-p^u (1924-25); Kuei Tseng-ch6 
Kuei HsUan-kung nien-p'u; 2/70/7b; 

3/464/14a; 6/36/12b; Lien- 

ch^uan ming-jen kua-hsiang (1849, with portrait), 
FtT/?; K‘ufi-skan Hsin-yang 

ho-chih (1881), 32/12a.J 


H. urn, mm 
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E:UEI-Hang#.&(T. iilIl),Sept. 9, 1785-1862, 
July 17, official, was a Manchu of the Gllalgiya 
Clan and a member of the Plain Red Banner. 
His father, Yu46 (T. H. -fife ill, d. 
1809), served as governor’-general of Fukien 
and Chekiang from 1799 to 1806, but was ban- 
ished for negligence in conducting the war against 
the pirates (see under Li Ch‘ang-k6ng). In 1808 
Kuei-liang, then a senior licentiate, purchased 
the rank of a second class secretary of a Board, 
and later was assigned to the Board of Ceremo- 
nies. Also by purchase, he attained (1814) the 
rank of assistant department director in the same 
Board. Five years later he was sent to Szechwan 
where he served until 1827, first as a prefect, and 
then as intendant of the Chien-ch'ang Circuit. 
From 1827 to 1834 he acted as financial commis- 
sioner of the following provinces: Szechwan 
(1829-30), Kwangtung (1830-32), and Kiangsi 
(1832-34). In 1834 he was made governor of 
Honan where he destroyed (1838) the temples 
which had been erected in the province by certain 
rebellious religious sects. He was made gov- 
ernor-general of Hunan and Hupeh in 1839 but 
later was transferred to be governor-general of 
Fukien and Chekiang, and early in the following 
year was given the same post in Yunnan and 
Kweichow. In 1845 he went to Peking for an 
audience after %yhich Emperor Hsiian-tsung 
remarked that Kuei-liang, vrho was then just 
over sixty sm, showed signs of impaired health, 
which rendered him unfit for the office of gover- 
nor-general. He was ordered to await an ap- 
pointment in Peking. 

Late in 1845 Kuei-liang was named military 
lieutenant-governor of Jehol where he served 
until 1848 when he was recalled to Peking to 
look after affairs in connection with the imminent 
marriage of his tenth daughter (1834-1880) to 
the emperor^s sixth son, I-hsin [q, y,]. There- 
after Kuei-liang held several minor posts in 
Peking until 1851 when he was sent to Foochow 
as the Tartar General of that city. He was 
recalled in 1852 and named president of the 
Board of War. In the following year he was 
sent to Paoting, capital of Chihli, to take charge 
of the defenses against invasion by the Taiping 
rebels. In the same year he was appointed 
governor-general of Chihli, and two years later 
was given the concurrent rank of an Associate 
Grand Secretary. Early in 1857 he was pro- 
moted to be a Grand Secretary and served con- 
currently as lieutenant-general of the Manchu 
Plain White Banner. His post of governor- 
general of Chihli was taken by T'an Tfing-hsiang 


mmm (t. ffM posthumous name 

cto-aMA of 1833, d. 1870). 

In 1854, while in Chihli, Kuei-liang had his 
first experience in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
In that year the British, French, and American' 
envoys landed at Taku to request a revision of 
their treaties with China (see under I-chu). 
Kuei-liang was ordered not to demean himself 
by receiving the envoys personally, but to send a 
former salt controller, Ch'ung-lun (see under 
I-chu), to discuss the matter with them at Tien- 
tsin. As the demands of the envoys were nearly 
aU rejected, they returned south to await further 
instructions from their respective governments. 
Finally the British and the French decided to 
use force to obtain their objectives which in 
general were: the establishment of Legations in 
Peking on terms of diplomatic equality, the 
opening of the interior to foreign trade and travel, 
toleration for missionaries, and an extension of 
trading facilities. After the occupation of Can- 
ton in 1857 the British plenipotentiary, Lord 
Elgin, and the French Ambassador, Baron Gros 
(for both see under Yeh Ming-ch'^n), sailed 
northward with their fleets. At Shanghai they 
were joined, not for military but for diplomatic 
action, by the American envoy, William Bradford 
Reed (1806-1876), and the Russian Admiral, 
Count Evfimii, VasiFevich Putiatln (I^S-ISBS). 
In April 1858 the four arrived at Taku and de- 
manded that T^an Tfing-hsiang be given full 
powers to sign the revised treaties. After a 
month of fruitless discussion the British and 
French allies forced their way to Tientsin, and 
threatened to proceed to Peking if high officials 
were not sent immediately to open negotiations. 
Thus Kuei-liang and a Mongol, Hua-sha-na 
(T. il# H. posthumous name 

^36, 1806-1859, chin-shih of 1832), were chosen 
as the Emperor's delegates to negotiate with the 
plenipotentiaries of the four powers. They ar- 
rived at Tientsin on June 2, but were rebuffed 
by the foreign envoys for failure to provide them- 
selves with seals. In China an official sent from 
the capital on short errands was not given a seal ; 
therefore a delay occurred while special seals 
were made for the negotiators. There was no 
negotiation, however, for the British interpreters, 
H. N. Lay (see under Ch'i-ying) and Tliomas 
Wade (see under Tso Tsung-t^ang) who con- 
ducted the meetings, brooked no mitigation of 
their demands. After they had frightened a 
third envoy away from Tientsin (see under Chi- 
ying), the two interpreters had little difficulty 
with Kuei-liang and Hua-sha-na. The Chinese 
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commissioners pleaded with the Russian and 
American ministers to help alleviate the rigor of 
the demands, but without success. Those 
ministers, however, acted with more moderation 
and courtesy than did the British and French, 
probably because they w’ere in a position to 
obtain -without force what the latter won by 
arms. The treaty with Russia in twelve articles 
was signed on June 13; the American treaty of 
thirty articles^ on the 18th — the two interpreters 
who assisted Mr. Reed being S. Wells Williams 
and W. A. P, Martin (for both see under Tung 
Hsun). 

Tw^o of the British demands interposed obsta- 
cles to continued negotiation, namely, the resi- 
dence of foreign envoys at Peking and the opening 
of the Yangtze River to foreign trade. On June 
26, the day set for the signing of the British 
treaty of 56 articles, Kuei-iiang and Hua-sha-na 
were instructed by edict to refuse to concede 
the demands then under dispute. But as the 
British threatened to march on Peking they 
forced the intimidated negotiators to sign the 
treaty on the evening of the same day (26th). 
The French treaty of 42 articles was signed on 
June 27. 

The clause in the treaties to which the Peking 
Court raised the most serious objection was 
that which granted residence to foreign envoys 
in the capital on a basis of diplomatic equality. 
The Court was ignorant of international prac- 
tices and felt humiliated at the idea of future 
audiences in which envoys of foreign states would 
not perform the ceremony of hoiow which for 
centuries had been the Chinese practice. But 
that by some of the articles China lost much of 
her national sovereignty, no one in the Court 
seemed to realize. After the foreign envoys left, 
Kuei-iiang and Hua-sha-na were sent to Shang- 
hai to make agreements with representatives of 
the powers about the rate of tariff on various 
commodities. In the meantime T'an Ting- 
hsiang and other officials who had charge of the 
defenses of Tientsin were punished for their 
failure to stop the 'invaders^' from landing. 
The Mongol prince, Seng-ko-lin-chin [g. v,], was 
entrusted with the fortifying of the Taku area 
and the training of troops sufficient to guard it. 
The emperor, still vexed at the idea of opening 
the Yangtze to foreign trade and at having to 
meet foreign envoys in Peking, instructed Kuei- 
iiang and the other commissioners to seek the 
annulment of those articles. In return China 
would abolish the tariff on all foreign goods. 
But finding the envoys unyielding, Kuei-iiang 


sought to forestall any possible audiences by 
asking that the texts of the treaties be ratified, 
not in the capital, but at Shanghai. He warned 
Frederick Bruce (see under Wang T^ao), the 
British minister, that the Taku area was fortified 
and that since Tientsin was not a treaty port, 
China had the right to resist any attempt to force 
a passage. However, Bruce belittled the warn- 
ing and with a fleet of British and French ships 
sailed to Taku. When told to land at Pei-t‘ang, 
a smaller port north of Taku, he refused and 
attacked the Taku forts (June 25, 1859). After 
being repulsed (see under Seng-ko-lin-chfin), 
the British and French envoys returned to Shang- 
hai to prepare for further military action. 

After this repulse the American minister, John 
Elliot Ward (1814r-1902), and his reti- 

nue, including S. Wells^Williams and W, A. P. 
Martin, landed at Pei-t'ang. They were con- 
ducted to the capital by Ch^ung-hou [g. v.] and 
were quartered in a residence which had pre- 
viously belonged to Sai-shang-a (see under 
Ch'ung-chh). On July 30 Ward had his first 
interview with Kuei-iiang who had by that time 
returned from Shanghai. Eleven days later 
Kuei-iiang received the letter from President 
Buchanan to the emperor and transmitted it to 
the throne. On August 16 the texts of the 
American treaty of 1858 were exchanged at 
Pei-t'ang, whereupon the Americans returned to 
Shanghai. 

On August 1, 1860 the British and French 
allies again landed at Pei-t^ang and twenty days 
later took the Taku forts. As the allies reached 
Tientsin Kuei-iiang was again sent there as 
negotiator. He was joined by the governor- 
general, H^ng-fuMi§ (posthumous name 
d. 1862), and the director of Imperial Armory, 
Heng-chfi (see under I-hsin), to open negotia- 
tions. They consented to every demand of the 
allies, and yet those allies refused for a long time 
to recognize them on the pretext that there had 
been no edict giving the Chinese commissioners 
plenipotentiary powers. The emperor, too, 
reprimanded them for being too timorous. As 
the British advanced northward, Kuei-iiang 
returned to Tungchow and then to Peking. The 
task of negotiating with the foreigners was first 
entrusted to Tsai-yuan (see under Yin-hsiang) 
and later to I-hsin. After the emperor had fied 
to Jehol, Kuei-iiang was named one of the com- 
missioners to conduct national affairs at Peking. 
He and Wen-hsiang [g. y.] assisted I-hsin in the 
negotiations with the- victorious allies — ^finally 
concluding the treaties of Peking (see under 
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I-hsin). When in January 1861 the Tsungli 
Yamen was established (see under I-hsin) to 
conduct foreign affairs, I-hsin was made its 
head with Kuei-iiang and WM-hsiang as as- 
sistants. 

Kuei-iiang was on the side of his son-in-law, 
I-hsin, when the co%ip d!Uat of November 1861 
took place (see under I-hsin). They put into 
effect the edict arresting Sii-shun [q, v.] and con- 
ducted the latter’s trial Along with I-hsin,. 
Kuei-liang was made a Grand Councilor, He 
died eight months later and was canonized as 
Wen-tuan He was celebrated in the 

Temple of Eminent Statesmen. 

S. Wells Williams, who was secretary and inter- 
preter of the American mission in 1858 and who 
negotiated with Kuei-liang the treaty of that 
year, gave the following description of him. 
^^Kiveiliang is a well-preserved man of seventy- 
four, tali and not too large for his height, placid 
in speech and countenance, having a stoop of the 
shoulders and a quavering tone of voice, which 
more than anything else indicates his age*’. W. 
A. P. Martin described him as /W kindly aspect 
and gentle demeanor; his colleague, Hwashana, 
some twenty years his junior, had a martial air 
and something of the brusqueness of a soldier”. 

Kiiei-liang’s elder brother, Pin-Iiang 
(T. JiP, 1784-1847), served as an official 
for forty-five years and died at Lhasa a few 
months after he arrived there as Imperial Resi- 
dent. He was a celebrated poet among the 
Manchus, leaving a voluminous collection of 
verse, 

shih-ch% divided into 36 sections, and 11 chaan, 
with a supplement of his entitled 

Mien-chHn hsien-kuan tz% 1 cMan, It 
was printed in 1849-50 by a younger brother, 
Fa-liang (T, b. 1800), who included 
in it a nien-p^u of Pin-iiang. 


[1/394/la; 2/45/31b; Ch‘&u-pan I-wu shih-mo, 
Hsien-feng period (see under I-hsin); Morse, H. 
B., The International Relations of the Chinese Em- 
pire, 1834~B0; Cordier, H., L’ expedition de Chine, 
1867-68; Williams, F. W., The Life and Letters of 
S, Wells Williams (1889), p. 265; Martin, W. A. P.^, 
A Cycle of Cathay, pp. 143-203; 

Kua-er-chia shih chia-p'u (1849), 4/24; Tung Hsiin, 
Nien-p^u, 2/40b.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

KUEI, Prince of. See under Chu Yu-lang. 
K‘UEI-hsa (T. H. <li«K±), 

1674(?)-1717, Feb. 16, poet and official, was the 


'second son of Mingju b.i?.]'anda member 
Plain Yellow Banner., /'A" pupil of ,Wu ,Chao- 
ehlen (see under ..Singde) and, Cha'Shen-hsing 
..[g, 2 ^.,],: he was, like his hro,ther Singde, [q, ,y.}, well 
versed in , Chinese literature. Beginning .Ms 
career as an officer of the Imperial Bodyguard, 
he was promoted in ,,.1694 to, the post of sub-ex- 
positor in the Hanlin Academy. In 1703 he was 
appointed a chancellor of the Academy, a position 
he held,' with additional duties, for fourteen years, 
until his death. . Early in 1708 he was .made 
concurrently a junior vice-president of the Board 
of Works. 'On December, 25 of that year. he sat, 
in ,'the memorable, gathering which Emperor 
•Sheng-tsu , convened in , the /garden known as. 
Ch‘ang-ch^un ' yiian (see under Hsua.n-yeh) ,to 
recommend an heir-apparent to succeed his 
second son, Yin-jeng [q. t?.|, wdio had been con- 
fined for insanity. Much to the dismay of the 
emperor, a unanimous recommendation w^as sent 
up in favor of his eighth son, Yin-ssh [g. t^]. Sus- 
pecting a dominating hand at the meeting, the 
emperor imprisoned Mac! [g. and reprimanded 
T^ung Kuo-wei [g, v,} as the moving spirits. 
From 1712 to 1717 Khiei-hsti served concur- 
rently as president of the Censorate, He w’as 
canonized as Wen-tuan 

. In. 1724, seven years' after K^uei-hsu’s death, 
the succeeding Emperor, Shih-tsimg (see Yin- 
ch6n), accused Khiei-hsu and Alingga (see under 
Ebilun), then also deceased, of having sixteen 
years previously proposed the name of Yin-ssti 
and so caused his (Yin-ch5n’s) father, Emperor 

Shih-tsiing 

went so far as to say that Khiei-hsii, by making 
use of a fortune of several million taels inherited 
from his father, Mingju, had not only financed 
the campaign for Yin-ssti but had tried to block 
Yin-jeng’s way back to his former position as 
heir-apparent. Always merciless toward his 
ambitious brothers and their followers, Emperor 
Shih-tsung decreed that Khiei-hsu should be 
deprhad of all posthumous titles and honors and 
that on his tomb-stone should be inscribed the 
opprobrious epitaph; 

Fu-ckung pu-hum fou-chun gin-hsien 
K^mi^hstl chih-m% tdz^ ^^This is the tomb of 
K^uei-hsti, the disloyal, the unfilial, the under- 
handed, and the treacherous”. 

K^uei-hsii, like his brother Singde, distin- 
guished himself beyond other Manchus of his 
day by his talents as a poet. His collected works, 
I^hieE4^ang cAi, comprising 16 ch^an 
of poetry and 2 of prose, were first printed 
in 1703. He compiled by imperial authority an 


entitled Pao-e¥mg chai Sheng-tsu, many anxious moments. 
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antliology of poems by women authors of various 
dynasties, entitled Li-cNao hm^yuj 

in 12' chuan^ and himself brought together a 
volume of miscellaneous notes, 
Hsi-Mimig4Hng tm-cfdh^ in 6 chuan. These 
and several other minor works are comparatively 
rare, although they were never formally banned. 


[1/293 /4a; ll/32/56a; Cha Shen-hsing [^. r.l, 
Ching-yeh-t^ang shih-chi 18/i6a, 46/iOa; Sheng-yti 
[g. £>.], Pa-chH win ching 57/14b; Km-hsHeh chi- 
voi.^ II, no. ,4, p. 753-1 

TahG' Chao-ying' 

KUNGj Prince. " See under I-hsin. , 

KUNG Ting-tza (T. H. ^M), 

Jan. 6, 1616-1673, Oct. 21, poet, landscape 
painter and official under three regimes in Peking 
during the Ming-Chhng' transition period, was a 
native of Ho-fei, Anhwei. After becoming a 
chin-sMh in 1634 at the early age of twenty am, 
he served as magistrate of Chl-shui, Hupeh, for 
six or seven years (1635-?) and was then pro- 
moted to be a censor in Peking. When Peking 
fell into the hands of Li Tzh-ch^eng [g. r.] for a 
brief period in 1644, Kung was given the con- 
current post of superintendent of police of the 
north city. Under the Manchus he continued 
to serve as a censor and in other capacities. In 
later years he served as president of the Board of 
Punishments (1664-66), of the Board of War 
(1666-69), and of the Board of Ceremonies 
(1669-73). In 1670, and again in 1673, he was 
chief examiner in the metropolitan examinations. 
The posthumous title Tuan-i ® ^ was conferred 
on him, but ^vas revoked by order of Emperor 
Kao-tsung in 1769. 

Kung Ting-tzti was well known in his time as a 
poet, and it is as a poet that he is likely to be 
remembered by posterity. His name is linked 
with that of Ch^ien Chlen-i and Wu Wei-yeh 
[gg, V.] as one of the ‘Three master poets of the 
eastern Yangtze region’'^^ His 

collected poems, Ting-shan-i^ang chi, 

were first printed in 1673, but were included in 
the list of banned books in the Chfien-lung reign- 
period. However, a fuller edition in 43 chiian 
with 4 supplementary chiian of poetry in irregular 
meter (here called shih-yu but usually 

known as tPu '^) was printed with the same 
title in 1883 by a descendant in the fourteenth 
generation. This descendant also printed his 
ancestor's memorials to the throne, 

Kung Tmn4 kung isothm, in S chuan 
with 2 appendices. Kung Ting-tzh had a coii- 


Kung 

cubine by, the, name of Ku Mei ^Ig (I®, ^ or 
[^] ^ or whose 

family name was originally Hsii' ^. She was 
talented in music, poetry, and painting, excelling 
particularly in the delineation of orchids and 
bamboo. 

, For his relations with Adam Schall see under 
Yang Kuang-hsien [g. v.]. 


[l/489/17a; %/U/ns.; .l9y^±^/Uh; Ho-fei-!men 
chih (1920 reprint of 1803 ed.) 24/ib; Li Chia-fu 
Ho-fei shih-hua (^|g, 1928), . K/la: 
L. T. C. L. H. M., 465b lists 3 paintings by Ku Mei : 
6 others on orchids and bamboo were reproduced 
by the Yu-cheng shu-chu, Shanghai, as 

supplement 39 in the series Chung- 

kuo ming-hua chi; Goodrich, L. C., The Literary 
Inquisition of Ch'ien-lung, p. 220; Yii Huai [g. i;.], 
Pan-chHao tsa-chi, chiian 

Tit Lien-ch^ 

KUNG Tzil-cMn (T. fS3E H. 

MM, Aug. 22, 1792-1841, Sept. 

26, scholar, poet, reformer, was a native of Hang- 
chow’— the subdivision known as Ch'ien-t^ang, 
though he registered in the schools as from 
J5n-ho. His great-grandfather, Kung Pin 

(T. H. m4t 1788), had five 

sons, the eldest being Kung Ching-shen 
(T. IE® H. *^16, 1735-1800, of 

1769), and the third Kung TT-shen 
(T. i?# H. d. 1776, chu^in of 1762). 

As the former had no son of his own, and as the 
latter had five, he adopted the eldest of the five, 
named Kung Li-ch5ng (T. ## 

H. 1767-1841, chin-shih of 1769), and 

brought up the other four after Kung T^i-shen 
had died. Kung Li-ch5ng, father of Kung Tzh- 
ch5n, held the posts of prefect of Hui-chou-fii, 
Anhw^ei (1812-16), and of intendant of Soochow 
and Sungkiang, Kiangsu (1816-25). 

Kung Tzti-chen was a precocious child and w’as 
fortunate in having among his relatives many 
scholars who helped him in his studies. The 
most famous of tiiese relatives was his maternal 
grandfather, Tuan Yii-ts'ai [g. a;.], who taught 
him etymology. Kung Tzh-chen^s interests 
were wide and included the writing of prose and 
verse, the collecting of inscriptions on stone and 
bronze, bibliography, governmental organiza- 
tion, and history. From 1802 to 1814 he stayed 
mostly in Peking where he had an opportunity 
to study political conditions at first hand. In 
1810 he became a senior licentiate, and two years 
later he was engaged as collator in the Imperial 



Kung Kung 

Printing Office. In 1814 he went to Hui-chou, remain a secretary in the Grand Secretariat. 
Anhwei, to visit his father and while there helped In 1830 he, together with Lin Tse-hsti and Wei 
to collect materials for the bureau which was Ytian [gg. f;.], organized a poetry club. All three 
compiling the prefecturai gazetteer. Two years had a common interest in political affairs, and 
later he accompanied his father to Sungkiang. Kung and Wei shared in particular a love for 
In 1818 he was in Hangchow where he passed the geography and history, 
provincial examination for the chU-j^n degree. Bitter against a system that could judge 
At this time he became interested in the study of capabilities by the accidents of handwriting, 
the Kung-yang commentary to the Spring and Kung Tzh-ch^n produced a work on calligraphy 
Autumn Annals (see under Chuang Ts^un-yu), vrhich he entitled, Kan4u Imn-shtif 

and in 1819 he studied this and related com- '^A New Guidebook for Seekers after Govern- 
mentaries under Liu F^ng-lu [g. a;.]. The Kung- ment Emoluments’". In many articles he at- 
yang school of thought appealed strongly to tacked the authorities, openly or covertly, for 
Kung Tzh-ch^n because it encouraged men to be their lack of statesmanship and self-respect, 
politically-minded and advocated reforms in Naturally he became known as unruly and was 
government. Prior to this time Kung had blacklisted by high officials. About this time 
written a number of short articles expounding he changed his name to Kung Eung-tso 
his political views and the necessity of reform, for In 1836 he was appointed a secretary in the 
he lived in a period when far-sighted men like Imperial Clan Court, and a year later was trans- 
Pao Shih-ch'^n [g. v,] and he himself sensed the ferred to the Board of Ceremonies. Late in 
steady decline of the empire and the dangers that 1838, when Lin Tse-hsu was sent to Canton as 
were looming ahead. Imperial Commissioner in charge of foreign 

Anxious though he was to serve the dynasty, affairs, Kung wrote him about the unfavorable 
Kung Tzh-chen met with disappointments foreign trade which had caused a vast export of 
throughout his life. After failing twice in the silver and a corresponding rise in commodity 
metropolitan examinations, he purchased the prices in relation to copper cash. He main- 
rank of a secretary of the Grand Secretariat tained that imported foreign goods such as woolen 
(1820) and in the same year published two long materials affected cotton products in China, 
articles: one enumerating the advantages of and that the clocks and the glassware of the West 
making Turkestan into a province, the other a were unnecessary luxuries. Hence he advised 
plea for a law forbidding foreigners to trade at Lin to restrain foreign trade and to strengthen 
Canton. Both these suggestions were ignored China^s defenses by the manufacture of firearms, 
at the time, but the former was put into effect He proffered Lin Ms assistance, but the latter 
in 1884, after Tso Tsung-t'ang [g. v»] had re- declined. Barred in every direction from being 
conquered Turkestan, The second article is no useful to his country, Kung suddenly left Peking 
longer extant, but from the title, in 1839. After purchasing a house in Hangchow 

^ Tung-nan pa Fan-po i (^‘Bar Foreign Ships he returned north to escort his family, but in- 
from our Southeastern Coasts’"), we can surmise stead of entering Peking he is reported to have 
that Kung foresaw — some twenty years before waited for the family about a day s journey from 
the events—the coming disastrous conflict with the capital. It is thought that in some way he 
foreigners. About the same time he attempted had antagonized the powerful Grand Secretary, 
a comprehensive survey of Mongolia and the Mu-chang-a [g. and that this accounts for his 
Mongols — a work never completed, but several sudden departure and his reluctance to enter the 
chapters of which are included in his collected city. However that may be, he spent the next 
writings. two years in or near Hangchow and died in 1841 

Owing to the death of his mother Kung Tzfl- while traveling tlirough Tan-yang, Kiangsu. 
ch^n returned to Hangchow in 1823 to observe The novel Nieh-kai hua, written in 1907 (see 
the period of mourning. About three years later under Hung Chun), links the names of Kung 
he resumed his post in Peking. In 1827 he Tzfi-chen and the poetess, Ku-t^ai-ch^ing (see 
changed his name to Kung I-chien MMW (T. under I-hui). There were in the lives of the two 
but soon discarded it for the old one. personages some coincidences on which to build 
Though he became a chin-shih in 1829, he was what were doubtless unfounded tales of intimacy, 
debarred from entering the Hanlin Academy Both lived in Peking at the same time, and both 
owing to his poor handwriting. He qualified were gifted poets. In one of his poems Kung 
as a magistrate, but apparently preferred to Tztl-ch6n refers to a noble lady who lived near 
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the T‘ai-p^ing hii (southwest corner of the main 
city, Peking) where. the .palace of I-hui and his 
consort, Kii4'ai“Ch%g, .was located. Kung, 
moreover, expressed in his poems a preference for 
Manchu ladies who did not bind their, feet. The 
poems of Ku-t‘ai-eh*ing contain some references 
similar to those of Kung and, moreover, she is 
known to have had many friends among ladies 
from' Hangchow which was Kung^s native city.. 
A few months after her husband died (1838) 
Ku4^ai-ch^ing was expeled from her residence 
by her husband^s son, for reasons unknown. 
Kung himself left Peking in 1839 and it is pos- 
sible that his strange actions at that time, and 
his hurried departure from the capital are linked 
to differences with I-hui ’s son as well as with 
Mu-chang-a. 

Kung Tzii-ch^n wrote many works on various 
subjects but few are extant. Only his short 
articles in prose and about a tenth of his poems 
are preserved in two main collections, entitled 
Ting-an wen-chij and Ting-an wen-chi 
pu-pien (Si®), 4 ckuan. The latter, printed in 
1886, contains some of his prose writings. The 
former consists of three collections: the first two, 
entitled Ting-an wen-chi and Ting-an hsu (®)- 
chif consist of prose works printed in 1868 by 
Wu Hsu (see under Wang T^ao) from manu- 
scripts edited by Kung himself; the third, 
entitled Ting-an win-chi pUf was printed by Wu 
in 1889 and contains the following titles: WSUy 
1 chiian; P^o-chieh ts^ao (poems), 2 

chilan; Chi-kai tsa-shihf 1 chiian; 

Tz% 5 chiian. The first four chiian of were 
first printed by Kung himself in 1823. His 
poems had also been printed separately. A 
number of his letters and other writings were 
collected by Chang Tsu-iien (T. 

who printed them in 1921 in his collectanea, 
Chfuan-ching lou ts'ung-¥o, under 
the title Ting-an i-shu A few other 

works by Kung were also published, among 
them the T'ai-shih ta-wen^ printed in 

1832, and the Ch^un-chHu chueh- 

shih pif originally in 6 chiian^ of which 1 chiian 
was printed in the Huang-ChHng ching-chieh 
hm-pien (see under Juan Yuan). 

Although these are perhaps ail the works of 
Kung Tzti-chen that are extant, his influence 
in the scholastic field was enormous. He is 
justly known as a forerunner of the modern 
reform movement because many of the re- 
formers of the late nineteenth century, such as 
K^ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch^i-ch^ao (see under 
T^an Ssii4^ung), were influenced by his political 
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and social writings as these appear in the Ting- 
an win-chi. In his articles he attacked the 
Chflng government for the political, social, 
and economic decadence of the time. He 
advocated the abolition of the civil service 
examinations as practiced in his day. He 
maintained that opium users should be strictly 
punished, that women should be discouraged 
from binding their feet, that the Court cere- 
monies of kneeling to the emperor should be 
modified, and that certain supemtitious practices 
at Court should cease — all suggestions very 
revolutionary in his day. His program coin- 
cided with theories promulgated by students of 
the Kung-yang commentary to the Spring and 
Autumn Annals^ namely, that government must 
at intervals adapt itself to changed social condi- 
tions. This school grew out of the School of 
Han Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu) which 
concerned itself with the objective study of 
ancient texts, but which in the Chflen-lung 
period (see under Tai Cbcn) had to refrain from 
the discussion of political topics. 

Thanks in part to the early training he re- 
ceived from Tuan Yii-ts^ai — ^his maternal grand- 
father — Kung Tzii-chin devehped a clear and 
forceful prose style to which his powerful in- 
fluence is in large part attributable. He pos- 
sessed a more vigorous style than that of the 
T'ung-ch^^ng School (see under Yao Nai), 
largely, no doubt, because he had something to 
say and could lay under contribution a much 
richer store of knowledge. Perhaps, however, 
he will be chiefly known to future generations 
and to larger circles by his i3)Tic poems, es- 
pecially those in the Chi-hai tsa-shih which are 
popular among students. 

A son of Kung Tztl-chem, named Kung Ch'^ng 
also known as Kung Kung-hsiang 
m (T. H. ifiJ, another ming T. 

±.% mm, b. 1817), lived many years in 
Peking where he studied the Manchu and 
Mongol languages. For some twenty years, 
beginning in 1850, he lived in Shanghai where, 
according to Wang T^ao [g, t?.], he was often in 
destitute circumstances. In 1860 he was en- 
gaged as a secretary by Thomas Wade (see under 
Tso Tsung-t'ang) whom he accompanied on 
the expedition to Tientsin and Peking. Thir- 
teen volumes of his manuscripts, about etymol- 
ogy, phonetics and epigraphy, are in the pos- 
session of a Kao family of Hangchow, 

An uncle of Kung Tzii-chen, named Kung 
Shou-chdng (T. post- 
humous name 1776-1851), was a chin- 
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shih of 1802 who served as president of the 
Board of Ceremonies (1838-44). 

There are at least three chronological biog- 
raphies, or n%en-p% of Kung Tzii-chen: one 
compiled by Wu Ch'ang-slipu (T. 

H. chu-jen of 1897), re- 

printed in 1935; another by Huang Shou-heng 
a third by Chu Chieh-ch'in 
and printed in the Chou-hsing 

yueh-k^an (No. 1). A supplement to the first 
was prepared by Chang Tsudien (see above) 
under the title, Ting-an nien-p^u wai-chi (M, 
printed in 1921 in Changes Chuan-ching lou 
ts^ung-¥o. 


[l/491/12b; 2/73 /37b; 6/49/13a; Kung Shou-cheng, 
Chi-ssU tzH-ting nien-p^u; Gh^ien 
Mu, Chung-kuo chin san-pai nien hmieh-shu shih 
(char, same as in bibl. under Hui Tung); 

Kuang-chou hmeh'-pao, vol. 1, nos. 1, 2 (Jan.- 
Apr., 1937); Quarterly Journal of Liberal Arts^ 
Wuhan University, vol. 1, no. 4 (Jan. 1931); Juan 
Yiian [g. Liang-^Chi yu-hsuan4u, hsu4u; Wang 
T'ao [g. «/.], Ying-juan tsa-ckih, chiian 5; idem 
SunQ'-pin so-hua 5/la; Chekiang Provincial Li- 
brary, WinJan hsueh-paOy vol. 2, nos. 

3-4 (Dec. 1936), pp. 15-22, 23-24, 70-71.] 

Pang Chao-ying 

rUNG Kuang-s4n (T. ##, 

H. ^ [^] $F), 1752-1786, scholar, a native of 
Ch'ti-fu, Shantung, was a descendant of Con- 
fucius in the seventieth generation. His grand- 
father, K^ung Ch‘uan-to (T. 

d. 1735, age 63 sm), inherited the title, Duke 
Yen-sheng in 1723. His father, K'ung 

Chi-fen (T, mm H. Jt^, d. 1786, 

age 62 sni), was a chii-jin of 1747 and the author 
of the Ck‘ueh4i wen-hsien 

100 + 1 chiian^ printed in 1762 — compre- 
hensive work on Confucius, his descendants, 
his disciples, and his philosophy. K^ung Kuang- 
s^n became a chil-jin in 1768 at the age of seven- 
teen m. Three years later (1771) he became 
a ckinrshih and a member of the Haniin Academy, 
and w’-as later appointed a corrector. His mother 
died in 1777. Although he resumed his official 
duties when the mourning period was over, he 
retired soon after. Before long his family 
became involved in a law suit, which made it 
necessary for him to go to many places for 
help. He was in Honan on this matter in 1785 
when he met Pi Yuan [g. «?.]. There he became 
acquainted with many scholars who were on 
Pi Yiian^s secretarial staff, among them Sun 


rung 

Hsing-yen and Hung Liang-chi [gg. Early 
in the winter of the following year (1786) K^ung 
Kuang-s6n died — a few months after the decease 
of his father. 

K^ung Kuang-sen was an ardent student of the 
classics, especially . in matters, relating, to the 
Kung-yang school of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals. He was the first seho.!ar in. the Ch^ing 
period to study the Kung-yang interpretations, 
but his infiuence was negligible. Chuang Ts^un- 
yu [q, y.] is regarded as the real founder of the 
Kung-yang school which fiourished in the later 
Chdng period. 

Although K^ung Kuang-sen lived a short life 
of only tlnrty-four years he left seven works, 
which w'ere printed during the years 1792-1814, 
first by his younger brother, Khmg Kuang-lien 
(T.^^*), and then by his son, K^ung 
Fu“ch‘ien (T. Ttm a chm-shih of 

1801. These works were brought together 
under the general title 
Hsu7i4mlan K^ung-skih so-cku shu. The follow- 
ing five of the seven titles relate to the classics: 

■Kung*yang Ch^un<hHu 
cMng-chuan Vung4^ 12 ckilan; 

Ta-Tai Li-cM pu-chu, 14 chiian; Shih 

shing lei, 13 chuan; Li-hsuek chih-yen, 

6 chiian; and Ching-heueh chih^yen, 

6 chiian. The other two titles are 
mmrn Shao-kuang cMng-fu shu nei-ioai 
p^ien, 6 ckiians^ wwk on mathematics; and 
PHen4i wen, 3 chiian, his collected 
prose in the balanced, or pH€n4i style. Ail of 
these works, some of them in abbreviated form, 
appear in various collectanea. K^ung Kuang- 
s6n was also an accomplished calligrapher. 


ll/487/25a; 3/129/36a; 29/6/16a; 

Shan4ung V ung-chih (1015) 172/ 15a; Ch^ueh4i win- 
hsien ¥ao ]0/6a, 100/lb.] 

Tu LiEN-cafc 

K'UNG Shang-jgE (T. Mlt, M 

H. ym , Nov. 1, 1648- 

1718 Peb. 14, scholar and dramatist, a native of 
Ch^fi-fu, Shantung, was a descendant of Con- 
fucius in the sixty-fourth generation. His 
father, K'ung Ch^n-fan (T. ^3^), 

was a chii-jin of 1633. K^ung Sliang-j^n 
built a studio in the Bhih-rnen hills (sraoi) 
about fifty U north-east of Ch*ti-fu, which he 
styled Ku-ytin ts%o-t*ang ^'The 

Lonely Cloud Villa.” There he remained 
several years, until 1682, to devote himself to 
study. In 1684 he completed the compilation of 
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the family genealogy (^If) in 24 chuan and time— being known as “K'ung of the North and 
re-edited the PMlfe Ch‘ueh-li chih, or history Hung of the South” 

of the locality in which Confucius was bom. The SsH-k'u Catalogue (see under Chi Yiin) 
A revised edition of the latter appeared in gives notice of four works by K'ung Shang-j on. 
1697. "He also instructed, in the rites and in One of these constitutes his literary collection, 
music, some 700 descendants of the sages who Hu-hai chi, in 13 chiian, composed 

had in ancient times lived near Ch‘u-fu. In during his years of labor in the River Con- 
1684 when Emperor Shtog-tsu stopped at servancy, hence the title. A short work in 1 
Ch‘u-fu on his return from the south, K'ung chilm, Ch‘u-skan i-shu chi is an 

Shang-j^n was requested to lecture to him on account of his life from the time he left Shih- 
the classics. In recognition of his services he m6n shan to the time he entered the Academy 
was made a doctor (f^rt) in the Imperial in Peking. It is included in the second series 
Academy. In 1686 he was appointed to assist of the Chao-tai ts‘‘ung-shu (see under Ch'to 
Sun T.sai-f4ng (T. ftEB®-, 1644-1689) in Ch6n-hui). In the same ts^ung-shu can be 

conservancy work on the Yellow River, with found his Jen-jui 1% in 1 chuan— 

headquarters at Ch'en-chou, Honan. Return- statistical report of the number of persons in 
ing to the capital in 1689, he remained at his sixteen provinces of the empire who in the year 
original post in the Academy for five years more. 1688 had lived to be seventy years of age or 
Owing to his interest in music there came into more. In 1687 he obtained a bronze foot- 
his possession in 1691 a small stringed instru- measure dated 81 A. D. This remained in 
ment, hdao hu4ei /hMM' , of the T^ang dynasty, the possession of the K^ung family, and is 
which became the theme of a drama of the same referred to in the writings of Weng Fang-kang 
name, jointly written in 1694 by K^ung Shang- [q. v,] and Wang Kuo-wei (see Wen T‘ing-shih). 
jen and Ku Ts^ai (T. H. )• While he did not write on antiquarian or philo- 

The instrument in question, together with a sophical subjects, he greatly admired the scholar- 
larger one of the same period, is now the property ship of such men as Fei Mi, Li Rung, and Wan 
of Liu Shih-heng (see under Liu Jui-fen) who Ssh-t^ung [qq. v,], A short work of his, entitled 
compiled and published in 1911 a collection of Hsiang chin pUy is a catalogue of his 

literature on these instruments, entitled collection of art objects in the fields of caiiig- 

Skuang hu4ei pen-shik. Pictures of raphy, painting, epigraphy, and bronzes. It 
both instruments appear in the journal, was first printed in 1911 in the seventh series 

^56^ Shih-hmeh yii ii-hsuehy no. 2, July of the Mei-shu is‘ung-shu. 

mr. ■ ■ ■■ 

In 1694 K^ung Shang-jen was promoted to be a [3/142/54a; 15/6/14a; 23/i3/8a; Ch'tl-fu-hsien chih 
secretary of the Board of Revenue and in 1699 (1774) 87 /9b; Jung Chao-tsu K'ung 

an assistant department director in the same JShang-jSn nien-p^u in Lingnan Journal 111^ no. 2; 
Board. But in the latter year he was dismmed 63 /6a, 67 /2b, 133 /4a, 184/la; Weng Fang- 

from office. He lived in Peking until 1701 and kang [<?. i?.], Fu-ch^u chai wen-chi 15/18a; Wang 
then returned to Ch^ii-fu. It was in the spring Kuo-wei, Kuan-Vang chi Un 19; Aoki 

of the year 1699 that he completed, after three Seiji Shina kin- 

revisions, his masterpiece in drama, the set gikyoku shiy pp. 595-^08; Suzuki Torao 

T'ao-hua shan or ^'Peach Blossom Fan.^^ It was mm, Shina hungaku kenkyuj 

received into the Palace in the autumn of the pp. 239--47.] 

same year and by the following spring had Lien-ch]^ 

already become popular. The plot is laid in 

Nanking and is based on historical events of the K*UNG Yu-te ? d. Aug. 7, 1652, Chinese 

years i644--45. The characters are all names of bannerman in the Plain Red Banner, was a 
real persons of tlie period, such as Juan Ta- native of Liaotung! He is reported in one 
ch^eng, Ma Shih-ying, Kao Chieh, Shih K^o-fa source to have been a descendant of Confucius, 
[gg. v,]y et uL The hero is Hou Fang-yii [g. v.] his ancestors having emigrated earlier from 
and the heroine, Li Hsiang-chiin (see under Hou Shantung. He served under Mao Wen-limg 
Fang-yti). In literary quality this drama ranks [g. v.] in Korea where he was a member of the 
among the greatest in the Chinese language, band of ninety-seven (some sources say one 
K^ung Shang-jen and Hung Sh^ng [g. were hundred and ninety-seven) who captured Chen- 
regarded as the two outstanding masters of the chiang ^£E, on the Yalu River, in 162L 
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When later in the year the Manchus retook the 
lost territory, he accompanied Mao to his island 
retreat. But after the execution of the latter 
in 1629 he refused to serve his successor, deserting 
instead to the standard of Sun Yuan-hua [g. v.] 
in Shantung where he became a lieutenant- 
colonel. When the Manchu attack on Ta-ling-ho 
began in 1631 he was sent with 800 cavalry to 
join in the defense. On his way there a mutiny 
took place among the troops under him, where- 
upon he embarked on an independent career, 
and after plundering many smaller towns in 
Shantung, laid siege on February 11, 1632 to 
the city of Teng-chou. This city he took eleven 
days later with the help of K6ng Chung-ming 
[g. When he had been joined by forces 
from Lii-shun (Port Arthur) and from the islands 
in the Gulf of Chihli, K'ung made plans to take 
the city of Lai-chou, but after a siege of more 
than six months he was forced by Ming troops 
to abandon the effort. 

Early in 1633 Teng-chou was taken from him, 
and K'ung escaped across the sea to Liaotung 
where on May 24 he offered his services to the 
Manchus. Emperor T^ai-tsung received him in 
audience, treated him with honor, and appointed 
him a commander in the army. K'ung applied 
himself with energy to the Manchu cause; he 
shared in all the important expeditions with 
rank equal to a heile and acquired in 1636 the 
title of Prince Kung-shun When in 

1642 the organization under Banners was ex- 
tended to the entire Chinese army on the Manchu 
side, K‘ung became attached to the Plain Red 
Banner. In 1644 he joined in the pursuit of 
Li Tzti-ch^6ng [g. v.J, after which he took part in 
the war against Ming adherents in Kiangnan. 
In 1646 he was appointed to combat the move- 
ment in support of the Ming Prince of Kuei 
(see Chu Yu-Iang) in Hunan. His successes 
there were overwhelming. Returning in 1648, 
he was loaded with honors and after receiving the 
title of Prince of the Pacified South (Ting-nan 
wang was dispatched in the following 

year at the head of 20,000 soldiers to subdue 
Kwangsi. Through the next two years he drove 
the Ming armies steadily back, but in 1652 he 
was outflanked by Li Ting-kuo [g. v ] who cut 
off his line of retreat through Hunan and shut 
him up in Kuei-lin, where, seeing that the loss 
of the city was imminent, he committed suicide 
on August 7. He was given the posthumous 
name Wu-chuang and was buried with 

honors outside the gate, Chang-i mki 


Peking. For his daughter, K'ung SsH-ch^n, 
see biography of Sun Yen-ling. 

[l/240/la; 2/78/2a;' 4/6/la; ■ ® SsU-wang: 

ho-chuan, p. 38; Mao Pin [g. i^], FHng p'an chi;, 
Haenisch, E.jT^oieng Fao, 1913, p. 85.] 

Gkobgb a. Kennedy ■ 

KUO Hsiu mm (T. H. ISW ), July 28, 

1638-1715, Apr. 10, official, 'was a native of 
Chi-mo, Shantung. Made a chin->shih in 1670, 
he was nine years later appointed magistrate 
of Wu-chiang, Kiangsu, where he gained popu- 
larity for his interest in public works and his 
efficient administration. He sponsored the com- 
pilation of the local gazetteer, Wu’^Mang' hsien- 
ckihj 46 + 1 ckuarif which was printed in 1684. 
On the recommendation of T^ang Pin [g. y.], 
governor of Kiangsu, he was in 1686 made a 
censor. In this capacity he became one of the 
most famous officials of the K^ang-hsi period. 
Early in 1688 he memorialized the throne on 
the failure of Chin Fu [g. t».] in his attempts at 
river conservancy. At the same time he de- 
nounced the Grand Secretaries, Mingju |g. v.] 
and Yii Kuo-chu (T. MS, 

cMn-shih of 1652), as well as several other 
officials, for corruption. Mingju and Yil were 
dismissed and the other officials accused were 
either cashiered or degraded. Kuo Hsiu was 
rapidly promoted and in 1689 was made presi- 
dent of the Censorate. Later in the same year 
he memorialized the throne on the bribery case 
of Kao Shih-chfi and Wang Hung-hsli [gg. 
who %vere both dismissed. At the same time, 
however, Kuo Hsiu himself was accused of recom- 
mending officials to Chfien Chtieh (T, 

^36 H. d. 1703), then governor of 

Shantung. Kuo was degraded and before long 
various charges of corruption were brought 
against him by his enemies. The most serious 
charge against him was one concerning the ad- 
ministration of the granaries during his term as 
magistrate of Wu-chiang. In 1690 he was 
tried at Nanking by officials friendly to Mingju 
and Kao Shih-chfi and was sentenced to banish- 
ment. But in the following year the sentence 
•was set aside by Emperor Sh5ng-tsu, and Kuo 
■was allowed to return to his home in Chi-mo. 

After eight years of retirement, Kuo Hsiu 
met the emperor in June 1699 at Te-chou, 
Shantung, when the latter was returning from 
his third tour of South China and had occasion 
to hear how well Kuo was remembered by the 
people of Wu-chiang. A few days after this 
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audience, Kuo ■ waS' appointed governor-general 
of Hu-kuang '. (Hunan and Hupeh). As such 
,KuO'. proposed a comprehensive land survey of 
that region. Despite his warning, that the 
government would receive about thirty percent 
less in taxes after the survey was made, his plan 
was approved by the emperor on the ground that 
it would benefit the poor. ■ But during his four 
years in Hu-kuang not even the first steps toward 
the survey were taken. Several times he was 
denounced as unfit for his post. Pleading illness, 
he asked five times for permission to retire, but 
was repeatedly ordered to remain at his post. 
Finally news of the revolt of the Miao tribesmen 
in w^estem Hunan which he had neglected to 
bring to the attention of the government was 
carried to the throne, and investigation by 
Chao Shen-ch*iao [^. ?;.] proved Kuo responsible. 
On account of this and other charges Kuo was 
dismissed in 1703. He died twelve years later, 
leaving a collection of memorials entitled#^ 
mm Hua*yeh shu-hao, (also known as 
^m SunQ'-pi tsou~shu)y in 4 chilan supple- 
mented by a nien-p^u, and other biographical 
material. These were printed in 1732 with 
prefaces added later. According to some ac- 
counts Kuo's early days as an official at Wu- 
chiang were marked by corruption, but for 
three or four years he escaped detection. When 
T^ng Pin became governor of Kiangsu in 
1684, he became aware of Kuo's irregularities 
and warned him of the consequences. Kuo 
went to T^ang, made a confession, and took an 
oath to refrain from further illegal practices. 
He lived up to his promise. 


[l/276/4a,* 3/160/34a; €hi-77io-hsun cMh il%7Z) 
9/^g 6 b, 10/17a; Li Kuang-ti [ 5 ^. t;.], Jung-'ts^un 
yil lu hsil-chif chuan 14.] 

Fang Chao-ying ■■ ■' 

KUO Shang-hsien (T. 56^ H. 

im), 1785“1833, Feb. 18, W'as a son of Kuo 
Chieh-nan (T. d. 1820). His 

ancestral home was in P^u-tfien, Fukien, but he 
was born at Li-yang, Kiangsu, in the home of his 
paternal grandfather, Kuo Chan-hsiian 
(T, , chu-jen of 1760), who was at that time 

magistrate of Li-yang. He passed the pro- 
vincial examination as chieh-yuan (the highest 
ranking chu-jen) in 1807. Two years later he 
became a ckin-shih and was appointed a member 
of the Hanlin Academy with assignment to 
study the Manchu language. Later (1811) he 


was made a compiler of the Academy. In 
1813 he was examiner of the province of Kwei- 
chow; in 1816, of Yunnan; and in 1819 of 
Kwangtung. He returned home in 1820 to 
observe the period of mourning for his father 
and while, there assisted in the relief of the famine' 
which afflicted Fukien in the following year. 
In 1828 he was appointed commissioner of 
education of Szechwan, and tw'o years later was 
made assistant secretary of the Supervisorate of 
Imperial Instruction. After several promotions, 
he was made early in 1832 director of the Ban- 
queting Court, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed director of the Court of Judicature and 
Revision, and was ordered to take charge of the 
provincial examination of Shantung. Soon after 
his return to Peking he became seriously ill and 
died early in 1833 at the age of forty-eight (sui), 
Kuo Shang-hsien was noted for his callig- 
raphy, in which he was regarded by his con- 
temporaries as the equal of Chao M4ng-fu 
(see under Tung Chfi-ch^ang) of the Yuan 
dynasty and of Tung Chfi-clx'ang [g. «;.] of the 
Ming. Soon after reaching the age of forty 
his hair turned white, and this occurrence — 
unusual in China- — was attributed by his close 
friend, Lin Ts6-hsu [g. t;.], who composed his 
funerary inscriptidb, to over-exertion in writing^ 
However that may be, it is known that he seldom 
refused requests for specimens of his hand- 
writing. Kuo Shang-hsien wrote many com- 
ments upon the caUigraphy of famous men. 
A collection of these was made by his son-in- 
law, Hsu Tsu-fang WMW (T. M'S, d. 1866) 
and was printed with movable type in 1874 by 
Kung Hsien~ts6ng (T. chin-shih 

of 1863), in 4 chiian^ under the title 
Faug-<hw% kuuti tH-'pa. Kuo Shang-hsien was 
also a painter, and in the last chilan of this work 
may be found his comments upon his own 
paintings. The Fang--chten kuan t%pa is in- 
cluded in the collectanea, 

Shv^ku 

ts‘ung-ch‘ao. The original draft of Kuo’s diary 
of his trip to Szechwan— beginning with his 
appointment as commissioner of education 
on September 9, 1828, and ending with his re- 
turn to Peking on January 29, 1832— was pub- 
lished under the title Shih-Shu 

jih-chi, 1 chiian, by his son, Kuo Chien-ling 
*5^0 (T. H. lltS). Kuo 

Shang-hsien’s coEected works were edited and 
printed in 1845 by Wei Mao-Iin Hj®;^ (T. 

H. cMn-shih of 1809), under the 

title Ktio Ta4% i-kao^ 8 chilan; 
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and his poems were published under the title 
Tsing-mo an shih, 2 chilan. 


[2/73/14b; 6/7/6a; 20/4/xx (portrait); 29/8/17a; 
Fukien Vung-chih (1871) 227/llb, (1922) 

3S/13a, 15a, 60/9b, 32/3b. 9/14a, 15b.] 

S. K. Chang 

J. C. Yang 

KUO Sung-tao ||5^^ (T. , ^{|1| H- 

3E^:^A), Apr. 11, 1818-1891, July 18, 

statesman, scholar and diplomat, was a native 
of Hsiang-yin, Hunan. In his younger days he 
studied in the Yuelvlu Academy 
at Changsha where he became a close friend of 
Tseng Kuo-fan [q, and Liu Jung (see under 
Lo Ping-chang). Becoming a ckin-shik in 
1847, he was selected a bachelor of the Hanlin 
Academy, but owing to mourning for the death 
of his parents he did not immediately assume 
office. In 1852 when the Taiping forces invaded 
Hunan, ‘Tseng Kuo-fan, who was then at home 
observing a period of mourning, w^as ordered to 
take charge of organizing volunteers in his 
native place. Ts^ng was about to decline the 
appointment, but Kuo Sung-tao persuaded him 
to assume the responsibility. In 1853 Kuo w^as 
with the volunteer force which lifted the siege 
of Nanchang and released Chiang Chung-yuan 
[g. t).] from the beleaguered city. While in 
Nanchang, Kuo learned of the activity of the 
Taipings on the water, and suggested the es- 
tablishment of a fleet on the Yangtze— a plan 
that was later put into effect (see under 
Yii-iin). Kuo was also one of the promoters of 
the plan to collect local taxes on merchandise, 
known as likin in order to finance the 

war against the Taipings. The likm tax, intro- 
duced as an experiment at Yangchow in 1853 
by Lei I-hsien HJ^IS (T. chin^shik 

of 1823), became an important source of income 
to provincial treasuries until its abolition in 
1930-31. 

Made a compiler of the second class, Kuo 
Sung-tao went to Peking in 1857 and in the 
following year was appointed to serve in the 
Imperial Study. In 1859 he was sent to Tientsin 
to assist Seng-ko4in-ch^in [g. v,] in building up 
the defenses against the British and French 
allies but shortly afterwards was sent to Shantung 
on a customs mission. In matters of foreign 
relations Kuo Sung-tao strongly opposed resort 
to force — at a time when many high officials 
maintained a hostile attitude to foreigners. 
Being at variance on this matter with his supe- 


rior, Seng-ko-lin-chfin,.'and others, and aware that 
any suggested plans for the. reform of the Shan- 
tung customs would be used against Mm, ■ he 
resigned in TSfiO and went home,. But he was 
there not more than two months, when Tientsin , 
fell to the allied forces (1860), resulting in the 
flight of the Court to Jehol and the burning of 
the Yuan-ming Ytian (see under Hung-li). 

In 1862, on the recomm.endation of Li Hiing- 
chang [g. r.], then governor of Kiangsu, Kuo 
Sung-tao was appointed grain inte.nda!it of the 
.pre.fectures of Soochow and' Sungkiang, and 
before long was made salt ■ controller of .the 
Liang-Huai region. Tii 1863 he became, acting 
governor of Kwangtmig where .he facilitated. the 
collection of reveniie>s, subdued pi,rates, ,improved 
relations with Western powers, and helped, to 
suppress a contingent of Taiping rebels under 
Wang Hai-yang (see under Hung J6n-kan)., 
Nevertheless he was for some reason discharged 
from office in 1866. He was summoned to 
Peking in 1874, and in the follo,wing year was 
made judicial commissioner of Fukien. On 
February 21, 1875 the British interpreter, 
Augustus Raymond Margary, was killed in 
Yunnan (see under Ts^em Yii-ying), and this 
incident led to further difficulty with England, 
Whereas most high Chinese officials took a 
militant attitude, Kuo submitted a memorial 
to the throne suggesting that Ts*6e ,. yu-yi.n,g 
[g. z?.], governor of Yunnan, should be sent to 
the Board, of Civil Office for qiiestiomng. This 
memorial stirred violent criticism, and some 
officials accused Kuo of trying to curry the favor 
of westerners. 

The Chefoo convention (see under Li Hung- 
chang) which resulted from the IVIargary affair, 
stipulated that China should send a mission of 
apology to London. As important Chinese 
officials had already recommended the esta})lish- 
nient of legations abroad, the government took 
the opportunity to appoint Kuo (1876) minister 
to England, and he was therefore the first 
Chinese minister of modern times to be stati^ined 
in a Western country. He and his staff and 
his associate, Liu Hsi-hung (T. 

who was later appointed minister to Germany 
(1877-78), set out from Shanghai on December 3, 
1876. On his staff was the Scotsman, Samuel 
Haliiday Macartney (T. 1833- 

1906), who had been in the service of the Chinese 
government since 1862 and had for ten years 
(1865-75) directed the Arsenal at Nanking, On 
this mission Macartney served as secretary, and 
later as counselor in the Chinese Legation at 
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London, until a few niontlis before Ms death. 
Arriving in; London on January 21, 1877, -Kuo 
presented Ms letter of credence at Buckingham 
Palace on February 6. Early in 1878 he was 
appointed concurrently Minister to France, and 
then took up residence in Paris. But in the 
autumn of the same year he was ordered- back to 
China and Tseng Chi4se [q, t?.] was appointed to 
take his place. Kuo’s tenure of office abroad 
was comparatively uneventful. From the be- 
ginning he was reluctant to accept the appoint- 
ment and, moreover, was on bad terms with his 
associate, Liu Hsi-hung. He repeatedly urged 
the government to introduce railways, machinery 
and other Western conveniences, but Ms sug- 
gestions w^ere strongly resented by recalcitrant 
officials in power and evoked a reprimand. Upon 
Ms return to China he did not proceed to Peking; 
so convinced was he that his life would be in 
danger there, that he pled ill health and went 
directly to liis home. For a time he taught in 
the Academy, Ch'6ng-nan Shu-yuan 
at Changsha and spent his last years chiefly in 
writing. As Ms studio was styled Yang-chih 
Shu-wu he was also known as 

Yang-chih hsien-sheng (:^^ ). But even in 
retirement he was always concerned with the 
welfare of the nation, especially with its foreign 
relations. On the question of the treaty of 
Livadia (see under ChMng-hou) and the French 
intervention in Annam (see under Li Hung- 
chang), he submitted memorials and offered 
opinions* As a liberal statesman he advocated 
the construction of railways and the establish- 
ment of a telegraph service. He was perturbed 
at the fatal obstinacy of the government authori- 
ties in matters of foreign affairs, and rightly so, 
for their policies resulted finally in the Boxer 
Uprising of 1900, nine years after Kuo’s death. 

Kuo Sung-tao produced several works on the 
classics, among them the IAhM 

chih-ij in 49 ckuan^ first published in 1890. 
It is recorded that he also left a work, 

Hsiang-yin ttKhihj a topographical 
study of Ms native district in 84 ckmn. His 
diary of the journey from Shanghai to London, 
entitled Shih’-hd chi-ch^ing^ appears 

in the collectanea Hsiao fang-hu chai yu4i 
tdung-ch‘ao (1891, see under Hsii Chi-yii). 
His collected works, Yang-chih shti-wu chHi^an- 
chi (^M)f including 15 chuan of verse, 28 
chiian of prose and 12 chiian of memorials, were 
first printed in 1892. 

Two younger brothers: Kuo Kkm-tao 
(T. H, 1823-1882), a dm-jU of 

1844, and Kuo Lun-tao HJSIS (T. 


1827-1880), were learned scholars who 
rendered valuable service in the suppression of 
the Taipings. Kuo Sung-tao’s eldest , son, 
Kuo Kang-chi (T. l^^fC), who died in 

early life, married' Tseng Chi-ch^un 
fourth daughter of; Ts6ng Kuo-fan. ■ A son of 
Kuo KMn-tao, Kuo Ch'ing-fan ' "(T. 

H. 1844-1896), wrote or compiled 

some ten works, among which were the compre- 
hensive annotations to Ckuang-tzM^ entitled 
Chuang-td^ cM-shik^ 24 chiian^ printed 

in 1894. 


[1/462/la; 5/15/5b; AutobiograpMcai notes 

1893); Liu Hsi-himg, ^^-QIS 
Ying-yao jih-chi InHsiao fang-hu chai yu-ii ts^ung- 
ek^ao (see under Hsu Chi-yti); Chang T^-i 
SsU-shu chH (1883); Bouiger, 
The Life of Sir Thomas Macartney (1908), with 
portraits; for a definitive history of the likin sys- 
tem see Lo -Yu-tung ^36^, 

Chung-kuo li-chin shih (1936).] 

, ■ Tu Lien-ch:^ 

L' ; ' 

LABU d. 1681, age twenty-eight (sm), 

member of the Imperial Family and second son 
of Jidu [q. «?.], succeeded to the title of Prince 
Chien Chien CMin-wang) in 1670. 

In 1674 the emperor gave him the rank of Yang- 
wrei Ta-chiang-chtin B-nd ordered 

him to lead an army against Wu San-kuei 
fo. e?.] and other rebels, and to garrison Nanking. 
In the following year, the emperor sent Labu to 
Kiangsi to take the place of Yolo [q. ?;.] who had 
been ordered to advance from Kiangsi into 
Hunan. Although Labu succeeded in several 
minor campaigns around Po-yang Lake, he was 
unable to prevent the invading army under 
■Han' Ta-Jen ^ A® B-nd ■ Kao Ta-chieh AS! 
(last word also written or j^) from occupying 
Chi-an in 1676 and threatening the rear of 
Yolo’s army. Labu was ordered to ease the 
situation by attacking Chi-an, but he was twice 
defeated by the brave rebel general, Kao Ta- 
chieh, -when the Manchu army was routed and 
Ijabu 'fled. After Kao Ta-cMeh’s death, later 
in the year, Labu again besieged CM-an, and by 
the following spring had reduced Han Ta-j^n 
and his forces to starvation. A sudden sortie 
of the enemy took Mm by surprise and threw the 
Manchu troops into confusion, in the course of 
which Han Ta-j^n and his men escaped* For 
this and for earlier defeats Labu was severely 
censured by the emperor, but at the beginning 
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of 1678, with, the help of Chinese soldiers under 
Governor-general Tung Wei-kuo (d. 

Jan. 1684), he succeeded finally in defeating 
Han Ta-j^n and forcing him to surrender. He 
then advanced to Ch^a-ling in Hunan, which had 
been recovered a few months earlier. After the 
death of Wu San-kuei Labu’s army advanced 
and at the beginning of 1679 he recovered 
Heng“Chou and other cities, continuing on into 
Kwangsi and Yunnan. In 1681, after seven 
years of campaigning, he was recalled to Peking 
where he soon died, A year after his death he 
was retrospectively accused of inefficiency in 
operations at Chi-an and posthumously stripped 
of his titles. 


[l/221/9b; 34/124/16b; Liu Chien 
THng~w^n lu (1915, Yu-chang ts‘ung-shu edition) 
5/8b-lla; Tung-hua lu K'ang-hsi 21: 6, 21: 12; 
Haenisch, E., T'oung Pao 1913, p. 85.] 

George A. Kennedy 

LAN Ting-ytian (T. 5^, ttlS, H. 

Sept. 19, 1680-1733, Aug. 1, official and 
author, was born in Chang-p‘u, Fukien. His 
father, Lan Pin (T. t!A, H. 

1658-1689), was a scholar, and his mother 
{nee Hsii If, 1661-1713) was commended for her 
many virtues to the governor, Chang Po-hsing 
t7.], and to the provincial commissioner of 
education, Shen Han (T. ||J3E, H. 
chin-shih of 1676). About the year 1703 he 
ranked first as hsiu-ts‘ai^ but never succeeded 
in passing the provincial examinations. Never- 
theless he was immediately taken into the office 
of Sh^n Han. In 1707 Chang Po-hsing founded 
the Ao-f^ng (^H-) Academy where Lan and 
other scholars of the province were invited to 
edit the writings of former philosophers. In 
1710 Lan felt it incumbent upon himself to 
retire from active service to his home in order 
to support his aged mother and his grand- 
parents by writing and teaching. He remained 
in seclusion until 1720, devoting his spare time 
to study. When in the following year Chu 
I-kuei [g. v] revolted in Formosa a cousin of 
Lan, Lan Tdng-ch^n (see under Shih Shih- 
p'iao), brigade general of Namoa, led a flotilla 
and defeated the rebels after seven days. Lan 
Ting-yiian was with the army during the 
entire campaign, and thus was able to acquire 
first-hand the information which he afterwards 
used in his writings and discussions about 
Formosa. In 1724 he was chosen to go to 
Peking as a student of the Imperial Academy and 
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in the following year helped in the compilation 
of the Ta-ChHng i-t^ung chih (see under Hsti 
Chfien-hsueli), his thorough knowledge of the 
southeast coast being of value in this work* 
His reputation as a geographer spread, and 
ministers leaving the capital to undertake 
duties in the provinces flocked to him for in- 
formation concerning the regions in which they 
were to be stationed. 

In 1728 Chu Shih [q. t?.] introduced Lan to 
Emperor Shih-tsung. They discussed geo- 
graphical and historical matters, river and sea 
transportation, and methods of governing For- 
mosa. Shih-tsung appointed him district mag- 
istrate of P'u-ning, Kwangtung, and a month 
later Lan also became acting magistrate of 
Ch^ao-yang. In this double capacity he dis- 
tinguished himself for the subtle and effective 
ways in which he suppressed bandits, and for his 
severity with the sung-$hih 1^6® , or lawyers who 
preyed upon simple folk by pretending to teach 
them schemes for getting money and evading 
the law. His wisdom in settling legal cases led 
the common people to believe he had super- 
natural aid. Zealous in furthering the interests 
of sound learning he personally arrested and had 
executed a woman who called herself ^'The 
Latter Day Leader of the Heavenly Religion’^ 
ai^d her husband who was known 
as “The Fairy Duke,” (^ifl-S-). Transforming 
the house which they had used as a temple for 
their cult into the Academy called Mien-yang 
Shu-yuan he there had sacrifices 

performed to various Sung philosophers and 
authorized the appropriation of a sum of money 
from the taxes for the employment of teachers 
and for scholarships. 

Lan’s career as district magistrate ended 
unfortunately. He had gained the enmity of 
the intendant of Hui-chou and Ch^ao-chou for 
examining too closely into transactions con- 
nected with the distribution of grain during a 
famine, whereupon the intendant brought six 
charges against Lan, the chief of which was 
bribery. As a result he w'as removed from office 
by imperial decree and imprisoned. Meanwhile 
the intendant was promoted to provincial 
judge. * Lan's innocence, however, was generally 
recognized, both by the common people and by 
the officials. The prefect ordered his release 
and invited him to compile a history of the 
prefecture. The governor general, Ooiida 
mm (d. 1761), invited him to stay with him 
as secretary. In 1732 Omida addressed the 
throne vindicating Lan of all guilt in the P‘U“ning 
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affair. The following year Emperor Shih-tsung 1726, entitled chou ch^u-cM, 

summoned him to Peking, honored him with 20 was compiled by his friend, K^uang 

gifts, ' and appointed him acting prefect of Min-pdn (T. #3^, H. ; 

Canton— a place of strategic importance where of 1736). A more complete collection of Lan's 

Europeans were coming and going and where works, entitled Lu-chou chHian chi 

Lan was eager to do what he could to carry 42 chiian, was printed in 1865. In place of the 

out his duties. But he died one month after PHng T^ai chi this compilation contains an 

entering office. abridged edition known as F'ing T‘ai chi-lmh 

Among Ban’s more important writings are In 1879 the collection was reprinted 

the P'ing Tai chi, '‘Annals of the under the editorship of a descendant, Lan . 

Pacification of Formosa,” 11 chuan, published Ch'ien who added five of Lan Ting-yuan’s 
in 1723. It is an eye-witness account of the memorials, 

victorious campaign against Chu I-kuei, and a — — 

compendium of instructions for the control [l/483/4b; l/290/4a; 3/227/49a; SsH-k'u, 63/6a, 

of Formosa. In his instructions on how to 64/7b, 98/4b~5b; 173/1 la.] 

govern Formosa he advised agricultural ex- Rufus 0 Sutee 

pioitation, preparation against a possible in- 
vasion by the Japanese and the Dutch, the re- LANG Thng-chi SRSi® (T. and 

striction of the aborigines to a special area, the H. May 16, 1663-~1715, Feb. 25, 

building of schools, training in forestry, and official and scholar, was the descendant of a 
diminution of taxes. His Nii-hsiieh, native of Liaotung. A son of Lang Yung-chhng 

'‘Women’s Culture,” 6 chuan, has prefaces dated (T. ^m, 1620-1687), governor of 

1712, 1717, and 1718. It is divided into four Shantung in 1686-87, he came of a family which 

sections: Virtue, Speech, Bearing, and Work, had had some military reputation in the Ming 

following the schematism of the Han historian, dynasty, but which later served the early 

PanChaoSJE® (T.SI®), in her NU-chiek, Manchu emperors and belonged to the Chinese 

Under each of these headings he gathered extracts Bordered Yellow Banner. In 1681, at the age of 

from classical, literary, and historical works to il- nineteen (am*), he began his official career as | 

lustrate the excellencies of famous women of the sub-prefect of Chiang-ning, Kiangsu. After ! 

past. He contended that girls as well as boys being promoted for distinguished service through 1 

should be educated in order the better to fulfill various offices in the provinces of Yunnan, 
their function in society. Shantung, Fukien, and Chekiang, he was ap- 

Dissatisfied with the Sung Dynastic History pointed governor of Kiangsi on June 17, 1705, 

(Sung-shih) because of its confused treatment of remaining at this post until late in 1712. 

geography, he resolved to "try his brush” His long term as governor of Kiangsi and his 

(sH/i-pf) at writing history. The result was his intelligent interest in the local potteries at 

Hsiu-shih shih-pi, in 2 chuan, whose Ching-t^-chen enabled him to produce certain 

preface is dated 1728. It is a collection of 36 ceramic wares which came to be known as 

biographies, beginning with Fang Hsuan-ling Lang-yaa ^^made in the furnace of Lang.” 

(T. 578-648) and Tti Ju-hui They are of various colors, two of which are 

(T. 584-629), and ending with usually regarded as characteristic of his crafts- 

Wang P‘o (T. *f|&, 906-959). The manship, one the well-known sang de hoeuf, 

Mien-yang hsileh-chun, 5 chiian, the the other an ''apple green,” frequently with a 

preface of which is dated 1729, was written to crackle. His name is rightfully attached to 

educate students in Ch'ao-yang while Lan was these wares and not that of Lang T'ing-tso 

acting magistrate of that district. It discusses [q, v,] as reported, with qualifications, in nearly 

such topics as rules for the intercourse of col- all Western treatises on Chinese porcelain, 

leagues, rites to be observed in the class-room Since the Lang wares were primarily imitations 

before the lecturer, rites to be observed in in every detail of the best products of the 

commemoration of various important dates in Hstian-td (1426-1436) and Ch'^ng-hua (1465- 

the life of Confucius, the source and the history 1488) reign-periods, they were often mistaken for 

of philosophy and the meaning of the the earlier wares. 

Great Monad (:>fc^). It also contains a list In 1712 Lang was made director-general of 
of the names of 56 of Lan’s disciples. A col- grain transport. He died at this post three 

lection of Lan’s shorter writings up to the year years later, and had conferred on him the post- 
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humous name, Wen-ch'in He is said 

to have prepared a volume of collected essays 
and poems, but it is doubtful whether it was 
ever printed. A compilation of his on the art of 
drinking, Sheng^yin pHen^ in 18 chiian, 

was printed in the Yueh-ya-t^ang ts^ung-sku 
(see under Wu Ch'ung-yiieh) in 1853. It was 
probably first printed in 1710. This, and a 
minor work on the scholars whose tablets w^ere 
placed in the temple of Confucius, entitled 
Win-miao ts^ung-ssfH 
hsien-hsien hsien-ju k^aOj were given notice in 
the Imperial Catalogue (see under Chi Ytin). 

The porcelain ware of Ching-te-chen manu- 
factured under the direction of Lang T^ing-chi 
is also known as K‘ang-hsi tz% after 

the reign title of Emperor Sh^ng-tsu who en- 
couraged Lang in the work. In the following 
two reign periods (Yung-cheng and Ch^ien-lung), 
tAvo officials were famous in the manufacture of 
porcelain at Ching-t^chen: Nien Hsi-yao (see 
under Nien K^ng-yao) and T^ng Ying 
(T. H. Especially 

celebrated were the latter^s products, known as 
Tang-yao. T^ang was a Chinese, a member of 
the Plain White Banner, who had served from 
boyhood as a page in the Court of Emperor 
Sheng-tsu. In 1723, after being a servant for 
more than twenty years, he was apppointed a 
secretary in the Imperial Household, He was 
connected with the imperial manufactory of 
porcelain at Ching-t^-chen from 1724 (1728?) 
to 1749. In the meantime he served as super- 
visor of customs at Huai-an (1736^38), at 
Kiukiang (1739-56?), and at Canton (1750- 
52). So enthusiastic was he about porcelain 
that he gave to his literary collection the title, 
T^cto-j^n hsin-yu^^ “Words from the 
Heart of a Porcelain Maker/^ It consists of 
5 4- 14 4- 1 chuan and contains many articles 
concerning that industry. 


[l/279/6a; 3/145/32a; 3/151/lOb; 4/68/lb; 

83/6b, 133/2a; Ch^^ng Ch5 Yao 

chH shuOy in Chao-iai is‘ung-shuy 8th installment 
40/8a; T6ng Chih-ch‘tog 
Ku-tung so-chi (1926) l/2b; Hobson, Chinese Pot- 
tery and Porcelain (1915), voL II, pp. 118, 121, 122, 
and Later Ceramic Wares of China (1925), p, 51; 
T^oung Pao (1923), p. 54; Pa-chH wen-ching (see 
under ShSng-yii) 58/8a; Kiangsi Vung-chih (1881) 
14/4b, 16/lb, 93/lOa; Huai-an fu ckih 

(1884) 12/6a; Kuangtung Vung-chih (1872) 44/4b.] 


Langtan 

LANG T'ing-tso HJgfe (T. d. 1676, 

official, was a member' of the Chinese Bordered 
Yellow Banner. Beginning as a pupil in the 
Banner' school, he served for a time as a. clerk. 
In 1645 he became a sub-reader in the Grand 
Secretariat and later a reader. Appointed 
governor-general in Kiangsi in 1655, he. was 
promoted to the post of governor-general of both 
Kiangnan (Kiangsu and Anhwei) and Kiangsi 
in the following year. When Ch^ng Ch^6ng- 
kung [g. «;.] invaded Kiangnan in 1659 Lang 
T4ng-tso and several other generals withstood 
him and finally defeated him at Nanking. 
In 1661 a separate governor-general was ap- 
pointed for Kiangsi, after which Lang’s juris- 
diction extended over Kiangnan only. But 
when Kiangnan and Kiangsi were reunited in 
1665 under one governor-general (MtC^©) 
he once more held that post until his retirement 
on account of illness in 1668. After the revolt of 
Keng Ching-chung [q. r.] and the imprisonment 
of Fan Cii^eng-mo [g. i’.] in 1674, Lang was 
ordered to take the latter’s place as governor- 
general of Fukien. But because that province 
w^as in a state of rebellion, he maintained his 
headquarters with GiyeSii [g. t’.J at Chin-hua, 
Chekiang, Avhere he died two years later. He 
was succeeded by his younger brother, Lang 
Tfing-hsiang (d- 1688), who was dis- 

missed in 1678 on a charge of incompetence. 


[l/279/4b; 2/5/18a; 9/l/8b; 8h$ng-ching Vung-chih 
(1784) 77/4b; 34/189/33a.] 

. ' ' , Fahg Chao-yin'G 

LANGTAN 1634-1695, general, was a 

member of the Gfnvalgiya clan and belonged to 
the Manchu Plain White Banner. A son of 
Ubai [g. f.], he was appointed an Imperial Body- 
guard at the age of fourteen (sui) and in 1649 
served in the war against Chiang Hsiang [g. r.j 
at Tatung, Shansi. He %vas discharged in 
1651 because of his father’s condemnation (see 
under Ubai), but his post was restored to him 
in the foUoAving year. In 1663 he succeeded to 
the family^s hereditary captaincy and followed 
Tuhai [g. 2 ^.] to Hupeh to suppress bandits. 
At his father’s death in 1665 Langtan succeeded 
to the hereditary rank of viscount of the first 
class. In 1680 he was made deputy lieutenant- 
general of the Mongolian Plain WMte Banner, 
and two years later was transferred to the 
Manchu Banner. In order to ascertain the real 
condition of the Russians at Aibarin, Langtan 
was sent with Pengcun [g. t?.], on the pretense of 
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Langtan 

hunting deer, to spy in the Amur region.' , They 
returned : early, in 1683 and memoriali25ed' the 
emperor on the ' situation, stating that 3,000 
soldiers with twenty ..cannon 'would be sufficient 
to take the fort at Aibazin. ..They advised that 
the troops should advance by land and that 
provisions should be transported by boat from 
Aigun on the slower route up the Amur Eiver. 
.They recommended the construction of about 
fifty boats to reinforce forty larger and twenty- 
six smaller vessels already in service. Their 
recommendations', received imperial' sanction 
and . Bahai [g. t’.], then military-governor of 
Ningiita, was entrusted with the. task of build-, 
ing the boats, transporting cannon and stationing 
troops at strategic points. In 1683 Langtan 
was promoted to the rank of a commandant of the 
vanguard division and was sent to Heilungkiang 
city (west of Aigun) to help Sabsu [g. v,], then 
military-governor of that region. Before long a 
sifting of the numerous officers resulted in the 
dismissal of Langtan, but he was ordered to 
continue to serve without office or title. 

In 1685 Pengcun was in command of the first 
expedition to attack Aibazin, Langtan serving 
as a staff officer. After the Russians were 
allowed to retreat, and the fort was destroyed, 
Langtan and others returned to Mergen. Early 
in 1686, however, the Russians were found to 
have returned to Aibazin and to be building 
a jet stronger fort. A new expedition was sent 
under Sabsu, with Langtan second in command. 
In, July the fort w^as surrounded, but the Russians 
resisted stubbornly. Three months later when 
the news reached Peking that a Russian envoy 
was on his way for a peace conference, the 
besieging forces were ordered to be withdrawn. 
Langtan returned to Ninguta, and in 1688 was 
promoted to be lieutenant-general of the Mon- 
golian Plain White Banner. In 1689 he was 
present at the Peace Conference of Nerchinsk 
and was one of the signers of the first treaty 
betw'een Russia and China (see under Song- 
gotu). Soon thereafter he w’as again trans- 
ferred to command the Manchu Plain White 
Banner, 

In 1690 outlaws made their appearance in 
Jehol, north of the Great Wall. Langtan was 
sent to quell them and succeeded in bringing 
back order to that region. In anticipation of a 
p 0 v«isible invasion by Galdan [g. Langtan was in 
1691 designated An-pei Chiang-cMn(^;|fcjilF!5) 
and placed in command of a detachment at 
Tatung, Shansi. Later in the year he was 
sent to Kweihwa to review the troops that were 


Lekedehiiii 

guarding the Mongolian border. In 1692, 
'after his return To Peking, he was promoted to 
be a -chamberlain of the Imperial Bodyguard, 
commandant of the division of fire-arms, and a 
member of the Council of 8tate. In the next 
year, with the title Chao-wu (IS^) cMang-chtin, 
he commanded a detachment at Kanchow, 
Kansu, and in. 1694 was transferred to Ninghsia 
in preparation for the offensive against Galdan. 
Later in 1694' he was sent to the Tula River in 
Outer Mongolia wffiere Galdan w'as reported 
to have been seen. He returned to Peking 
without encountering Galdan but in 1695 was 
again sent out, this time to inspect the defense 
Works along the Mukden borders. He fell ill 
near the Great Wall and died shortly thereafter. 


[1/286/la; 2/i0/37b; 3/275/43a; 34/159/2b; see also 
bibliography under Sabsu and Songgotu.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

LAO-sa, See under Loose. 

LEKEDEHUN d. Apr. 19, 1652, 

age thirty-four sui (the Tung-hua lu gives his 
age as twenty-four sui), the first Prince Shun- 
eh‘6ng (®^), was a great-grandson of Nurhaci 
[g. p,]f a grandson of DaiSan [g. y.], and the second 
son of Sahaliyen [g. i;,}. His elder brother, 
Adali w^ho succeeded to the second- 

class princedom in 1636, was executed in 1643 
for attempting to dethrone his cousin, Fu-Iin 
[g. £^.l, and make Dorgon [g. ik] emperor. For 
this offense Lekedehun was punished by being 
excluded from the Imperial Family, but was 
pardoned late in 1644 (after the government was 
established in Peking) on the ground that he 
was too young to share in the plot. He was at 
the same time given the rank of a prince of the 
third degree. In 1645 Lekedehun was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the armies in Kiangnan 
to relieve his uncle, Dodo [g. v.]> Invested with 
the title, P6ng-nan Ta Chiang-chun 

Lekedehun 'w'^ent to Nanking and with 
the help of Hung Ch'eng-ch^ou [g. v,] conquered 
tfie province of Chekiang. Late in 1645 he 
was ordered to proceed to Wuchang, Hupeh, and 
in the following year succeeded in defeating the 
armies under the Ming general, Ho T'eng-chiao 
[g. V,] at Ching-chou and Hsiang-yang. He 
returned to Peking late in 1646. In 1648 he was 
raised to the rank of prince of the second degree 
with the title Shun-ch'eng Chun-wang 
gJ53E. Late in the same year he was ordered to 
assist Jirgaiang [g. ^?.] against the Southern Ming 
troops under Ho T^eng-chiao in Hunan. In 



1649 the Manchu armies conquered Hunan and 
part of Kwangsi and captured Ho. After his 
triumphal return to Peking (1650) Lekedehun 
was made a member of the Council of State 
(». and ill the following year a supervisor 
of the Board of Punishments. He died in 1652, 
and nineteen years later (1671) was given the 
posthumous name Kung-hui 
His fourth son, Lergiyen succeeded 

to the princedom which continued in that branch 
of the family until 1715 when it was inherited 
by Norobu (1650-1717, posthumous 

name ^^), who was Lekedehim^s son. Norobu's 
fourth son, Hsi-pao (see under Furdan), the 
eighth Prince Shun-ch‘eng, distinguished himself 
in the war against the Eleuths. The Princedom 
known as Shun-ch^eng constituted one of the 
eight branches of the Chhng imperial family 
which enjoyed special privileges (see under 
Dorgon). The family mansion in the west 
city, Peking, has in recent years been the property 
of Chang Hslieh-liang 


[l/222/15a;2/3/8a;3/'M^8/33a; Tung^hualu^ Shun- 
chih, 9: 3; Ching-shih fang-hsiang 

cMh 5/lOb.] 

Fang Chao-ting 

Lfi-pao (T. cian name Feimo 

1740-1819, first Marquis Wei-^h'm 
(^Sfl^)j and one-time Duke Wei-ch^in, was 
a member of the Manchu Bordered Red Banner. 
His father, the Grand Secretary Wen-fu (see 
under A-kuei) was for a time commander of the 
armies fighting the Chin-ch^uan rebels of western 
Szechwan, but was killed in action in 1773. 
A student of the Imperial Academy, Le-pao 
was selected in 1756 to be a copyist in the bureau 
for translating Buddhist literature into Manchu, 
and six years later was appointed a secretary 
in the Grand Council. After various promotions 
he was made a department director in the Board 
of War (1777). In 1778 he was sent to Urga 
as secretary to the Imperial Resident, later 
himself serving in that capacity (1780-85). 
In 1785 he was recalled to Peking and a year 
later was made governor of Shansi. From 
1787 to 1795 he served as governor-genera! of 
Shensi and Kansu where he captured in several 
raids members of the secret religious society, 
Pai-iien chiao (see under £l-i^t6ng-pao), and 
in 1794 executed its leader, Liu Sung 
a native of Anhwei who had lived in exile in 
Kansu for about twenty years. 

In 1795 Le-pao was transferred toTunnan, and 


; w^as ordered to assist Fu-k‘ang-an . and Ho-lin 

■ [qq, V.] in pacifying a rebellion of , Miao tribesmen 
in Kweichow. For a time in' 1796 he went to 
Yunnan, but was ordered to Hunan after Fu-^ 
k^ang-an died. Early in 1797, for his error in 
forbidding the Burmese to send tribute to 
Peking in the preceding year, he was ordered to 
redeem himself by joining the armies then 
fighting in Hupeh against the , Pai-lien chiao 
rebels. After winning' a battle at Ch'ang-yang, 
Hupeh, he was ordered to proceed to south- 
western Kweichow where another . group, of 

■ Miao tribesmen had rebelled. After campaign- 
ing for half a year he .succeeded (in September , 
1797) in capturing the Miao stronghold in the 
mountains near Hsing-i (present An-Iung), 
Kweichow. A month later he was created a 
marquis with the designation Wei-chin. In 
November he was transferred to be governor- 
general of Hunan and Hupeh, and early in 1798 
was made commander of the armies in Szechwan 
against the Pai-lien chiao rebels, in place of 
I-mien (see under E-le-t^ng-pao) . After winning 
a battle at K^ai-hsien in eastern Szechwan on his 
way to the rebel stronghold, he was made gover- 
nor-general of that province. 

At this time the main rebel bands of Hupeh 
were crushed on the nGrthwestern border of that 
province (see under Ming-liang), but in eastern 
Szechwan three large bands still occupied a vast 
area. L6-pao was ordered to concentrate on 
one of these — namely the one led by Wang 
San-hual 3EH%. He won many battles over 
Wang and finally captured him by the ruse of 
getting him to surrender. This feat was re- 
warded out of all proportion to its place in the 
genera! campaign, for he was raised to a Duke, 
as was also the powerful minister, Ho-shen 
[g. a.]. Though Peking celebrated the capture 
of this rebel, the conflict in Szechwan had not in 
the least abated. In the last few months of 
.1798 Ije-pao was reprimanded several times for 
failure to take any rebel strongholds. 

/ Early .in 1799 Emperor Kao-tsung died. 
Emperor J4n-tsung, blaming Ho-shen for making 
false reports of victory and for profiting per- 
sonally by prolonging the war, had that minister 
punished. ■ Thereafter the emperor himself di- 
.rected the campaign, his first step being to 
centralize the command in Szechwan. lA-pao 
was made commander-in-chief of the forces of 
.five provinces—Szechwan, Hupeh, Shensi, 
Kansu, and Honan— with Ming-liang [g. ».] 
and fi]-16-t^ng-pao as assistant commanders. 
They won several battles, and Le-pao moved 
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Ms headquarters to Ta-chou in eastern Szechwan. 
He adopted the new policy of arming the farmers 
and fortifying the villages, thus preventing the 
rebels from' getting' reinforcements or provisions. 

, He also took steps to encourage deserters from 
the rebel ranks, especially those who had been 
impressed against their will. In the middle of 
the year 1799 he succeeded in rounding up the 
rebels in northeastern Szechwan. The emperor 
suggested sending ten to twenty thousand re- 
cruits to Szechwan in order to extirpate them at 
one blow, but Le-pao insisted that he could do it 
without the recruits. He failed, however, to do 
so after several months of fighting. In Septem- 
ber he was accused of loitering at Ta-chou while 
the rebels increased in number, and for this he 
was released from his command, in favor of 
Ming-liang who was soon replaced by £-l^teng- 
pao. After two months’ investigation the new 
governor-general, KMei-lun (see under TsMi 
Shu), reported that Le-pao had not been guilty 
of misusing military funds, nor was he incom- 
petent as a commander. The emperor, however, 
blamed L^pao for sending other generals to 
fight while he himself stayed at Ta-chou, and so 
had him imprisoned in Peking awaiting execu- 
tion. Ail his ranks and titles were taken from 
him. Early in 1800, when fi-16-teng-pao was 
sent to Shensi, the campaign in Szechwan was 
entrusted to KMei-lun who also suffered several 
defeats. In April 1800 L^pao was freed from 
imprisonment and was sent to Szechwan as 
provincial commander-in-chief and 

concurrently as acting governor-general. A 
month later he and the great general, Te-leng-t'ai 
[q, t».], defeated the rebels near Ho-chou, Sze- 
chwan, and stopped a rebel thrust on western 
Szechwan. Then LcVpao turned towards the 
northwest to pursue a band of rebels into Kansu, 
In the middle'of 1800 he was made full governor- 
general of Szechwan and for a year pursued rebel 
bands in the eastern part of that province. In 
September 1801, for capturing the leader of an 
important band, he w^as rewarded with the hered- 
itary rank of a third class baron. In the first 
six months of 1802 he captured or killed a number 
of rebel leaders in Szechwan and was raised to a 
first class baron. By the end of the year most 
of the important rebel bands were crushed. 
Hence, early in 1803, L^pao was raised to a first 
(dass earl and was restored his designation, Wei- 
ch'in. In September 1804 Szechwan was finally 
cleared of rebels and he began work on the de- 
mobilization of volunteers. At an audience in 
Peking in 1805 he was praised for his adoption 
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of the policy to fortify the villages, which, accord- 
ing to the edict,, was an Important factor in the 
final victory. Thus L4-pao was rewarded with 
the title, Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent,' 
and was decorated with a double-eyed peacock 
feather. From 1806 to 1807 he was active in 
crushing several revolts of recently reorganized 
provincial armies, and in 1808 put down an 
uprising of aborigines in southwestern Szechwan. 

Early in 1810 Le-pao was made a Grand Secre- 
tary and later was called to Peking to serve in 
that capacity. Before he arrived, however, he 
was accused of failure to report — when he was 
in Szechwan in 1809 — a scandal about the high 
officials of that province. Inquiries by the 
emperor resulted in his degradation to president 
of the Board of Works. When he reached Peking 
he was transferred to the Board of Punishments 
and served concurrently in other posts. Early 
in 1811 he was sent to Nanking as governor- 
general, but in July was again recalled to Peking 
as a Grand Secretary. In 1812 he was made 
concurrently a chamberlain of the Imperial 
Bodyguard and was given a garden near the 
Ytian-ming Yuan, or Old Summer Palace. A 
year later he was given the concurrent post of a 
Grand Councilor. Soon he was troubled with 
his eyes and in 1814 he retired because of that 
ailment. He died in 1819, aged eighty and 
was canonized as Wen-hsiang His hered- 

itary rank was posthumously raised to a third 
class Marquis. The rank was inherited by his 
son, Ying-hui (d. 1832), who served as 

military lieutenant governor of Urumchi (1822- 
29) and as assistant military governor at Kobdo 
(1831-32). 

Le-pao’s younger brother, Yung-pao 
(posthumous name d. 1809), was in 1796 

commander of the forces fighting the Pai-Iien 
chiao rebels in Hupeh, but was arrested late in 
that year for errors in directing the campaign. 
He was imprisoned and all his property was 
confiscated. In 1798, in deference to his broth- 
er’s successes, he was released and was given the 
command of a small force. In 1799, however, 
he was again imprisoned — at a time when his 
brother was also punished for military failures. 
In the account-book of a convicted official in 
charge of military expenses it was revealed 
that Yung-pao had received bribes of various 
amounts. Hence his property was again seized. 
In 1800 he was released and sent to Uliasutai 
in Mongolia to redeem himself. Late in 1802 
he was made governor of Yunnan and in 1808 
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was transferred to Kwangtung, but died on the 
way. 

The Ch^ing government gave most of the 
credit for the victory over the Pai-lien-chiao 
rebels to the Mancha generals, £l-IMeng-pao, 
TWeng4^ai, L^-pao and Ming-Iiang, and to the 
Manchu soldiers from Kirin and Heilungkiang 
under their command. But a close study of the 
documents of the war shows that the Manchu 
soldiers did little of the fighting, the brunt of the 
resistance being borne by the farmers who, after 
their farms were devastated, were virtually com- 
pelled to join the army as* volunteers in order to 
escape starvation. These farmer-soldiers, or 
hsiang-ymg as they were called, endured 
much and received few rewards — their defeats 
were ignored and their victories were reported 
as those of Manchu troops. Nevertheless, in 
1799 reforms were initiated ; the hsiang-yung were 
accorded better treatment and their commanders 
were recognized. It was they who finally put an 
end to the war. Among their commanders may 
be mentioned Lo Ssti-chti (T. 

1764-1840, posthumous name a native 

of Tung-hsiang, Szechwan, who was in the war 
from the beginning and who rose to the rank of a 
colonel in 1804, one year before the war ended. 
Later he served as provincial commander-in-chief 
of Kweichow (1821), of Yunnan (1821'-25), and 
of Hupeh (1825-40). For collaborating with 
Hsi-en (see under Ying-ho) in stabilizing the 
revolt of the Yao ^ aborigines in Hunan in 
1832, he was given a minor hereditary rank. 
Another general, Liu Ch'ing (T. ^ — • H. 

1742-1827), a native of Kuang-shun, 
Kweichow, began his career as a civil official 
and served as magistrate in Szechwan when the 
war started in 1796. He commanded a group of 
volunteers and rose to be provincial judge of 
Szechwan in 1802. While serving as salt com- 
missioner of Shantung (1812-16), he took part 
in stabilizing the T'ien4i chiao rebellion (1813, 
see under Na-yen-ch^eng). Then he served as a 
brigade-general in Shantung from 1816 to 1822 
when he retired. 

One factor contributing to the success of the 
war against the Pai-lien-chiao rebels was the 
strategy known as chien-pi chHng-yeh 

or ‘‘strengthening the walls and clearing the 
countryside"'. This involved concentrating 
people and food in fortified towns and villages 
and stripping the countryside of everything, in 
order that the rebels might obtain neither provi- 
sions nor recruits. The plan was originally 
suggested by Kung Ching-han (T. 


■H. 1747-1803, Jan. 19) of Foochow, a 

cUn-shih of 1771 who served as magistrate (later 
a prefect) in Shensi, and as secretary to Governor- 
general I-mien (see under, fi-le-t^ng-pao) from 
1796 to 1799. His. long article on the above- 
mentioned strate,gy was widely read before the 
plan was adopted by L^-pao after 1799. 


[i/a50/la; 2/29/la; 3/33/4a; 3/186/42a; 3/314/16a; 
a/3I8/19a; 3/321/45a; 3/324/39a; Wei Ylian 
Shing^wu chi; Szechwan i^ung-chih 

(1816), cAfian 83; Kung Ching-han, 

Tan-ching chat ch^Han^-chi.] 

' Fang Chao-ting ... 

LI Ch'ang-keng (T. ^A. 

May 1, 1750-1808, Jan. 12, naval commander 
and first Earl .Chuang-Iieh (|i^f6)j was a 
native of T'ung-an, Fukien. A military chin- 
shih of 1771, he was commissioned a Junior 
Imperial Bodyguard. In 1776 he was appointed 
captain in command of a company stationed at 
Chffi-chou, Chekiang, and was promoted several 
times in the folio-wing ■ eleven years. In 1787 
he was made acting brigade general in eommmd 
of the naval forces on Hai-t^an Island, Fukien, 
■but was cashiered in 1788 for failure to, afppre- 
hend certain pirates. Nevertheless, lie was 
allowed to redeem himself by assisting the author- 
ities at his own expense. He used his private 
means to finance a small fleet which he led 
against the pirates. Though in this way he 
expended a large part of the family property, 
he succeeded in regaining the confidence of the 
authorities. Late in ■ 1789 he was given by 
imperial decree the rank of an expectant major 
in Fukien, receiving appointment in 1794. 
After gaining several victories over pirates he 
was promoted in 1797 to be acting colonel in 
command of the fleet at the Pescadores, and a 
year later was made brigade-general in command 
of the naval forces at Ting-hai, Chekiang, 
He devoted the rest of his life to the extermiiia- 
tion of pirates that were harassing the South 
China coast. 

The disturbed conditions in Annam were 
largely responsible for the piratical excesses of 
that day. In 1787 Juan Kuang-pfing (see under 
Sun Shih-i) overthrew the Li Dynasty and in 
1789 was recognized by Emperor Kao-tsuiig as 
King of Annam, He died in 1792, and his son, 
Juan Kuang-tsan (see under Sun Shih-i) reigned 
for ten years more. During these fifteen years 
(1787-1802), the throne of Annam was sought 
by Juan Fu-ying (see under Sun Shih-i) who 
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.received help from. Siam, As Juan Kuang-tsan 
was hard-pressed financially , he permitted part 
of his fleet to make piratical raids off the coast 
of Kwangtnng. In time Chinese pirates joined 
them and the Chinese leaders received Anna- 
mese official ranks in exchange ' for their plunder. 
From 1795 the pirates began tO' operate along 
the Fukien coast and then off the coast of 
Chekiang. The Chinese pirates belonged to two 
main bands, one from Fukien under Ts^ai 
Cliflen (d.l809), the other from Kwangtung 
under Chii Fern Jc® (d. 1809). These pirates 
enriched themselves by exacting ^protections 
fees from merchant ships and by plundering 
those that refused to pay (see under Tsffii 
Shu). Late in 1799 Li Ch^ang-keng gained 
several victories over them and chased them to 
the northern border of Kwangtung. In that 
year Juan Yuan [q. r.] was appointed governor 
of Chekiang and soon was impressed by Li^s 
abilities. Therefore in 1800 he and the governor- 
general, Yii-te (see under Kuei-liang), requested 
Emperor Jen-tsimg to appoint Li commander of 
the naval forces of Chekiang. In August of 
that year a pirate fleet of more than thirty 
Annamese ships and many smaller vessels an- 
chored near Sung-men with a view to making a 
landing. Li's fleet was anchored a little to the 
north. But on August 11 a typhoon which 
raged along the coast destroyed nearly the entire 
pirate fleet and about half of the government 
ships. More than a thousand pirates who swam 
ashore were captured, including a native of 
Kwangtung who held the Annamese rank of 
marquis. Thus ended Annamese piratical ac- 
tivities in China. When two years later Juan 
Fu-ying became king of Annain he formally put 
an end to the system. 

But Chinese pirate fleets continued their 
operations, and in Claekiang at least Juan Yuan 
was determined to suppress them. He organ- 
iised the residents of the coast into defense units, 
forbade all trade with the pirates, and entrusted 
Li Ch^ang-k^ng with expanding the naval forces. 
As Li's vessels were smaller than those of the 
pirates, Juan encouraged the provincial officials 
to contribute a fund with which to build larger 
ships for the navy. He entrusted Li with money 
to construct thirty large vessels and these were 
completed in June 1801. Each ship was manned 
by eighty nien and was equipped with cannon 
and other arms. After gaining several victories 
Li was made, late in 1801, naval commander-in- 
ehief of Fukien. But as he was himself a native 
of that provin(*e, he was soon transferred to 


Chekiang. Early in 1803 he dealt a crushing 
blow to Ts%i Chfien's fleet near Ting-hai and 
chased the remaining ships to the Fukien , coast.- 
Finding himself overwhelmed, Ts^ai got into 
communication with Governor-general Yti-te. 
Believing in the protestations of Ts^ai that he 
would surrender, Yti-te ordered Li to relax his 
pressure. Ts^ai took advantage of the situation 
to escape, and it was not long before he recovered ■ 
from his defeat. By offering large sums he 
persuaded unscrupulous ship-builders of Fukien 
to supply him with ships larger and better armed 
than the government vessels. With these he 
attacked in 1804 the rice transports of Taiwan 
Island, He combined his fleet with that of 
Chu Fen and in July of the same year he defeated 
a fleet of government ships off Foochow Bay. 
To counteract this formidable alliance Li Ch^ang- 
keng was given the command of a combined 
fleet of Fukien and Chekiang forces. In Septem- 
ber 1804 Li again defeated the pirates, forcing 
Chu F6n to break with Ts^ai and return to 
Kwangtung. 

Early in 1805 Li was transferred to Fukien for 
about half a year but was then ordered back to 
Chekiang. In January 1806 Ts'ai Chflen, 
calling himself Chen-hai wang (King 

who Stabilizes the Seas), led an attack on Taiwan 
with more than 100 ships. Augmented by the 
ruffians of the island, his force reached more 
than ten thousand. Li led his fleet to the 
Island and won several naval and land engage- 
ments. Ts'ai's fleet was bottled up in a bay 
with sunken boats, but late in March 1806 an 
unusual tide and severe winds so altered the 
position of the boats that Ts^ai escaped. For 
this reverse Li was stripped of his decorations. 
In the meantime he reported that he failed to 
capture Ts^ai because the pirate ships were 
larger and higher than any of the government 
vessels, and that after the retirement of Juan 
Yuan (August 1805, owing to his father's death), 
the governor-general, Yii-td, refused to build 
more powerful vessels. In consequence of this 
report Yu-t6 was removed and sent into exile. 

When the new governor-general, A-lin-pao 
(d. 1809, posthumous name i^^), 
arrived at Foochow, his first act was to submit 
a series of memorials condemning Li as incompe- 
tent and cowardly. He reported that Li would 
linger for undue periods at some anchorage and 
then report false victories. However, an in- 
vestigation by the governor of Chekiang, Cli'ing- 
an-t'ai (d. 1809, chiJi-shik of 1781), 

disclosed the fact that A-lin-pao's reports were 
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wholly unfounded and that Li sometimes had 
to anchor for long intervals to clear the ships of 
barnacles that retarded their speed. Moreover, 
Li^s latest report of a victory was found to be 
correct and in no way exaggerated. The result 
w^as that A4in-pao was severely reprimanded 
and Li was given back his decorations. This 
episode is an example of the hardships that Li 
was subjected to. While fighting desperate 
pirates, he had also to meet the calumny of 
prejudiced, jealous and corrupt officials. 

Grateful to the emperor for this vindication, 
Li fought with increased valor and determina- 
tion. After winning several victories over 
Ts^ai Chfien, he returned to Chekiang, in the 
middle of 1807, to attend to his duties as head 
of the provincial military administration. But 
in due time he was reprimanded by the emperor 
for relaxing the campaign against the pirates. 
Furious at this accusation Li at once sailed out 
of port and on January 11, 1808 overtook 
Ts^ai Chfien off the coast of Kwangtung. His 
ships were smaller, but greatly exceeded those 
of the pirate in number. During a fierce attack 
on Ts'ai’s flagship Li was wounded in the neck 
by gunshot and died the following day. Ts^ai 
managed once more to escape. 

When Emperor Jen-tsung received the report 
of Li’s death he wrote that he was so shocked that 
he trembled, and so grieved that he could not 
keep from weeping. Li was given posthumously 
the hereditary rank of a third class earl with the 
designation, Chuang-lieh, and the name, Chung-i 
A special temple to his honor was erected 
in his native city, and his name was entered in 
the Temple of the Zealots of the Dynasty in 
Peking. 

After Li’s death the task of suppressing the 
pirates was entrusted to his former lieutenants, 
Wang Te-lu (T. H. post- 
humous name 1771-1842), Chiu Liang- 

kung (T. H. posthumous 

name 1769-1817), and Hsii Sung-nien 

(T. 1767-1827). Early in 1809 

Hsti defeated Chu Fen off the Kwangtung coast 
and a month later that pirate died of wounds. 
For this exploit Hsii was given the minor heredi- 
tary rank of YilnrchH-yu. Late in the same year 
Juan Ytian (who had returned to Chekiang as 
governor) conceived a new plan for attacking 
Ts'ai Chlen’s large flagship. He suggested that 
the smaller government boats deal only with the 
auxiliary pirate ships, leaving Ts'ai’s flagship 
to the larger vessels. Following these instruc- 
tions Wang, in command of the Fukien fleet, 


and Chiu in command of the Chekiang fleet, 
combined their forces for a determined attack. 
In September 1809, in a battle off the Chekiang 
coast near T^ai-chou,' they succeeded in crushing 
the pirate. Separated from the rest of his fleet, 
Ts^ai fought valiantly in his flagship for two 
days and managed to sink several government 
vessels. But on September 27 his ship was 
finally sunk and he was drowned. For this 
victory Wang was created a viscount and Chiu 
a baron, 

Li Ch^ang-k^ng left no male heir, but his 
adopted son, Li TIng-yU' (T, 

H. 1792-1861), inherited the earldom, 

Li Ch‘ang-keng is said to have written on military 
tactics and to have been an able poet. Of the 
naval heroes of the Ching period, he ranks with 
Shih Lang [g. r.], especially as a commander and 
a strategist. Although when he took his chin- 
shih degree it w^as not required of him to be 
competent in naval matters, he decided to travel 
north by the sea route in order to acquire more 
nautical information. His lieutenants, Wang 
and Chiu, were like him natives of T^ung-an, 
as was also Ts^ai Chlen, the pirate. 


[1/356/la; 2/31/1 lb; 3/369/5a; hsien-chik 

(1929); Lo Shih-lin [g. t?.], Lei-t^ang^an-chu ti-tei- 
chi; Wei Yuan |g. t?.], Shing-^wu chi 8/3f)a; 3/187/ 
19a; 3/i92/47a; 3/303/40a; 3/308/42a; S/314/4a.l 

, Fano ChAO-YINO' 

LI Chao-io (T. H. 

Oct. 23, 1769-1841, Aug. 24, geographer, -was a 
native of Yang-hu, Kiangsu. At five (sui) 
he entered school with his elder brother, Li 
K‘ang-ling (T. m.% 1767-1828). 

In 1781 he studied under his grandfather, Hsi 
Pin (T. ai§ H. mm, d. 1784), whose 
collection of essays, Ckimhfing 

shih-iven kao^ Li Ciiao-!o edited and printed in 
1834. In 1789 he began to study at the Lung- 
ch‘eng Academy in Ch^ang-chou, 

Kiangsu, which at that time was under the direc- 
tion of the well-known sclioiar Lu Wen-eh^ao 
[g. t?.]. From youth onward Li Chao-lo showed 
an interest in geographical and historical studies. 
In 1793 he engaged seriously in the study of 
geography, reading and making notes on the 
text of the Ttinshih fang'-yu chi-yao (see under 
Ku Tsu-yti), He began teaching in 1792, and 
four years later wrote his first work, an outline 
history of China for children (in lines of fi)ur 
characters) which he entitled Li-itn 

Inch. Another of his helps to study was a 
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colieetion of notes on the ^^Mirror of History^’ 
which he printed in 1803 under,' the title 
@'^12 Kang-mu tHao^ch% in 20 chmn. 
In 1804 he became a chu-jin with highest honors, 
and in the following year a cMn^shih, When 
released in 1808 from his studies as a bachelor 
in the Hanlin Academy he was appointed magis- 
trate of Chlng-fu, Szechwan, but upon pleading 
for a post near his aged father he was sent instead 
to Feng-t^ai, Anhwei. He assumed his duties 
early in 1809 and remained in Feng-t%i until 
1814 when his father, Li Ch4ng-lan 
(T. MMf 1743--1814), died. From 1812 

to 1814 he was concurrently in charge of the 
neighboring district of Shou-chou. Under his 
energetic administration F^ng-t^ai progressed 
both economically and culturally. In 1811 he 
began the compilation of the local history of 
F^ng-t'ai, Fing-fai hsien-chih, in 

12 chiian^ which was completed in 1814 just 
before he abandoned that post. Three years 
later he became director of the Chen-ju Academy 
in Huai-yiian, Anhwei. In response 
to a request from the governor of Anhwei, 
K'ang Shao-yung (T. H. 

1770-1834, chin-shih of 1799), he supervised 
the compilation of two local histories of that 
province, namely of Huai-yiian, completed in 
1818, and Tung-iiu, completed in 1817. When 
K^ang Shao-yung was transferred to the governor- 
ship of Kwangtimg (1820) Li Chao-lo accom- 
panied him, and there met the great official and 
patron of literature, Juan Yuan [q, ?».], After a 
sojourn in Canton of more than a year, he re- 
turned home in the autumn of 1821. 

Having become interested in the Europeans 
whom he saw in Canton, Li produced a work, 
entitled Hai-kiio chi-wen^ in 2 chuan^ 

an amplification of an earlier treatise by Wu 
Lan-hsiu (see under Lin Po-t'ung), entitled 
Ha%4u. The Hai4u, reprinted in 1938 
under the title, Hai4u chu (Sf*), with notes by 
Feng Ch^eng-chiin was based on the 

observations of a Chinese named Hsieh Chlng- 
kao (1765-1821) who after the age of 

eighteen (sui) worked for fourteen years on 
Western ships, visited several Western countries, 
and retired in 1790, owing to loss of eye-sight. 
Having made a study of the accounts of foreign 
lands in the official histories, Li Chao-lo pro- 
duced another work, entitled Hai-kuo 

chi4an. In 1823 he accepted a post as director 
of the Chi-yang Academy at Chiang- 

yin, near his home. There he remained for 


eighteen years, until 1840 — a year before his 
death. 

The most important contribution of Li Chao-lo 
in the field of geography was a dictionary of 
place names, entitled 

Li4ai ti4i chih yiin-pien chin-shihj in 20 cMan, 
completed and printed in movable type in 
1837. In 1838 an historical atks, 

Li4ai yu4i ym4to designed to 
accompany the dictionary, was printed. Both 
works deal exclusively with the d 3 masties prior 
to the Ch'ing. The latter period is treated in 
another dictionary,, entitled 
Emmg-difao yu4i yun-pkn, in 2 cMan, with an 
atlas entitled Hwng'-ch^m i- 

fung yu4^Uy in 1 chuan (1832). This atlas, 
printed as a wail map (5 by 7 feet) in 8 scrolls, 
dated 1842, is in the Library of Congress. The 
two dictionaries were, as their titles indicate, 
arranged according to rhyme. The four above- 
mentioned works, together with a dictionary of 
reign-names, L%4ai chi-yuan pien, 

3 chuan, (compiled by a pupil, Liu Ch^eng-ju 
under Li^s supervision) were printed 
by Li Hung-chang [g. v.] in 1871 under the col- 
lective title Li-shih wurchung 

ho-k^an. The Li4ai chi-yuan pien, re-edited 
and supplemented by Lo Ch§n- 5 ru, was printed in 
1925 under the title mmnmycm CWuTig 
chiao-ting Chi-yuan pien. These works served as 
the basis of many recent ones of the same nature, 
but even so they have not lost their value. In 
addition to the local histories already mentioned, 
the foOowing two were likewise compiled under 
Li^s direction or with his collaboration; am 
Chiang-yin hsien-chih, 28 chilan, completed 
in 1840, and Wti-chin Yang-hu 

ho chih, 36 ckilan, completed in 1842, a year after 
his death. His collected literary works, ^ 

Li Yang-i hsien-sheng wSn-chi, in 
24 chiian, were first printed in 1852. When re- 
printed in 1878 four chiian of verse were omitted 
and the title was altered to Yang-i 

chai whu-chL 

Having a keen interest in literature, Li Chao-io 
compiled several anthologies of prose and verse, 
namely: P^ien-t% win-ch^ao; 

Huang-ch^ao wen-tien; Chiu-yen 

chi, etc. Being a calligrapher, he published 
collections of rubbings, among them 
So-chien t^ieh and its supplement, 8o-chien 
tHeh hm-k*o mwi) —both printed in 1834. 
He also edited and printed the collected works of 
earlier and contemporary scholars, namely the 
Fang Hai-wei hsien-sheng 
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wen-chi of Fang Ch^n-ju (T. 

1585-1645); the works of Ch^ti Shih-ssh [q. v.]; 
and the writings of two sons of Hung Liang-chi 
[q, t).]* He also edited a work by Liu Feng-iu 
D.] on the Kung-yang commentary to the 
Spring and Autumn Annals and a work by Yeh 
Wei-k6ng (T. WH H. Mi^,_1773- 

1828) on reign-names, entitled iKlTCS,^ 
Chi-yuan i‘ung-¥aOi 12 chiian (1827). His 
interest in scientific matters is shown by the 
fact that in 1833 he engaged a skilled coppersmith 
to help him construct a few astronomical in- 
struments. 

Li Chao-io had two sons; the elder, Li Chuan 
(T. 1800-1831), died in early life; 

the younger, Li Yuan (ming changed later 
to Shao-hua T. ^3) 1802), attained 

some fame in calligraphy. 

[3/247/la; 5/73/la; 20/4/00 (portrait); 26/3/5a; 
Chiang T‘ung Li Shen-chH 

nien-p^u (1913); Wu-chin Yang-hu ho chih (1879) 
23/54a.] 

Tu Libn-ch^} 

LI Ch'^ng-liang (T. or 

H. M [W] Aug. 21, 1526-1618, Ming gen- 
eral, was a native of T^ieh-ling, Liaotung. His 
ancestor in the fifth generation, Li Ying-ni 
was a Korean who moved to Tfieh-ling 
in the early Ming period from a town on the 
south bank of the Yalu River. The latter’s son, 
Li Ying was made hereditary secretary 

of the garrison at Tfieh-ling and became the 
recognized founder of the clan. Li Ying had 
five sons, each of whom founded his own branch 
of the clan. The eldest grandson, Li Ch^un- 
mei succeeded to the hereditary 

secretaryship, and his descendants prospered in 
the Ming period. Another branch, founded 
by Li Ch‘un-mao achieved fame in the 

Chfing period. 

Li Ch^dng-liang was the eldest of four grand- 
sons of Li Ch^un-mei. Owing to poverty he 
could not afford to pay the expenses attendant 
on the succession to the family rank, and so 
remained a hdvrts^ai until he was about forty 
suL This, however, did not impede his official 


in Liaotung. In 1567, for his help in warding 
off the invading. Mongols at Yung-pfing, he was 
advanced to an assistant brigade genera! in the 
garrison at Liaoyang; and in 1570 rose to be 
commander of that garrison. For taking the 
stronghold of Wang Kao of Chien-chou (see under 
, Nurhaci) in 1573, he was given the title, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Left Army 

), and the rank of brigade general.. When 
Wang Kao was captured, in- 1575, Li was given 
the title of Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent 
and a minor .hereditary rank. ■. For. repeatedly 
defeating, the Tumet Mongols at Chin-cliou 
and elsewhere, , he was created a.ii ear! (1579), 
with the designation, Ning-yuan Po 
A year later, for defeating an invasion . by ; the 
Chien-chou Ju-chen (Manchus, see under Niir- 
haci), the earldom was made hereditary. 

In the following eleven years (1580-91) Li 
Ch^eng-liang defended Liaotung agai.nst repeated 
attacks by the Tumet Mongols on the north and 
west, and occasional raids by the Ju-chen tribes 
on the east. In 1582 he took the stronghold of 
'Wang Kao’s son, Atai (see under Nurhaci) 
and in the encouiiter killed a number of Chien- 
chou chiefs, including the father and grandfather 
of Nurhaci [q. v.]. In 1584 he killed two chiefs 
of the Yehe tribe (see under Yangginu), and in 
1588 temporarily subdued the Yehe. For these 
and other exploits he was rew^arded with in- 
creased stipends and with elevation of the ranks 
of his sons and nephews. In time he and his 
family became very powerful and his sons held 
high military posts in Peking and the provinces* 
But he himself is reported to liave become 
gradually less energetic in suppressing the border 
tribes, and tried to appease them; he would make 
harmless raids into enemy territory, kill a few 
civilians on the way, and report victories. For 
this he was frequently denounced by censors, 
but was always cleared by high civil officials who 
protected him. To appease his adversaries 
he several times requested that Ids power be 
lessened or that he himself be removed, but 
without avail* Finally, in 1591, lie was accused 
of falsifying military reports, but the accusation 
was dropped. He pleaded illness, and later 
in that year was allowed to retire to his house In 


career, for he continued in service for more than Peking w'hich the emperor had given him in 

thirty years. About 1565 he was helped finan- 1582. Tiiere he lived quietly for ten years, 

cially by a censor who was inspecting his district, during which time the defenses in Liaotung %vere 

and finally he went to Peking to register his weakened by frequent change of commanders, 

claims. After succeeding to the military rank among them two of his five sons (see below), 

he began to serve in the army, and in a few years In 1601 he recalled from retirement to 

became a lieutenant colonel in command of a fort resume, at seventy-six sui^ his f>ost as brigade 
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general of Liaotung.: He Berved .there for seven' 
years more and witnessed the gradnai expansion 
of ,Chien-chou under Hurhaci whose life he had 
spared in 1583. According to some accounts, 
Nurhaci owed to Li not only' his life but much 
of his early education in military affairs. At 
any rate, Li made possible Nurhaci's initiation 
into the rights and powers of a tribal chief of 
Chien-choii, and Li saw Nurhaci occupy territory 
which he .. himself had once controlled. He 
could .not, hom^ever, foresee what great power 
Nurhaci would ultimately wield,' After his 
rank was raised to Grand Tutor Li again retired 
to Peking where he lived until his death at the 
age of ninety-three (sm). 

Of Li Ch'eng-liang^s five sons, all of whom held 
high military posts and owed their start in life 
to their father’s fame, the eldest, Li Ju-sung 
(T. H. 1549-1598), 

stood out as a brave soldier. In 1592 he was 
commander-in-chief of the armies in Shensi which 
subdued the rebellion of a Mongol chief at 
Nihghsia. After some hard fighting the re- 
bellion was suppressed and Li Ju-sung was 
ordered to go immediately to Korea to resist 
the Japanese invaders. He reached there early 
in 1593 and helped gradually to liberate most of 
that country. Late in that year he made a 
truce with the Japanese who held the southern 
seaeoast of Korea, and he withdrew most of 
his forces early in 1594. In 1598 he served as 
brigade general of Liaotung and was killed in 
action with the Tiimet Mongols. He was 
canonized as Chung-lieh and was post- 

humously given the rank of Ning-yuan Po. 

The post of brigade-general of Liaotung was 
then given to Li Ch^^ng-liang’s fifth son, Li 
Ju-mei (T. H. M), who held 

it until he was superseded in 1618 by Li Ch‘4ng« 
Hang’s second son, Li Ju-po (T. 

H. 1553-1621), The latter had fought 

in the war against the Japanese in Korea (1593), 
and had served for some time as brigade-general 
of Kweichow and later of Ninghsia. After a 
retirement of more than twenty years he was 
recalled to service. In 1619 he was in command 
of one of the four armies under Yang Hao [g. v.] 
In the disastrous invasion of the territory of 
Nurhaci. After his defeat he was put in prison 
awaiting trial, and there he committed suicide. 
His younger brother, Li Ju-ch^n 
(H. d. 1631), the third son of Li Ch^6ng- 
liang, was appointed brigade-general in com- 
mand of the forces in Liaotung. In 1619 Li 
Ju-chin was accused of cowardice for failure 


to rescue his ancestral home, Tfieh-ling, from 
the onslaught of Nurhaci, and was sentenced to 
imprisonment awaiting execution. Thus ended 
the continuous domination of the military power 
in Liaotung by Li Ch'eng-liang and Ms family, 
after a tenure of some fifty years. When the 
inheritor of the earldom, Li Tsun-tsu 
a grandson of Li Ju-sung, was killed in 1644 
at the fall of Peking, Li Ch^^ng-liang’s branch 
of the family was no longer powerful. 

In the Chfing period the descendants of the 
above-mentioned Li ChMn-mao gained prom- 
inence, but his branch of the family lost heavily 
in 1619 when Tfieh-ling fell to the Manchus, 
Ten men and six women lost their lives, some of 
the younger men being spared to serve under the 
Manchus. Contrary to custom, these men not 
only did not avenge the death of their forebears 
but served the Manchus vigorously and rose to 
be high officials. Li Ssti-chung (T, 

1595-1657), a grandnephew of Li Ch^6ng- 
liang, was captured by the Manchus in 1618. 
A year later his parents were killed by the 
Manchus, but he continued to serve them, and 
ill 1621 brought many of his clansmen over to 
Nurhaci’s side. He became a baron in 1631, 
and a member of the Chinese Plain Yellow 
Banner in 1642. In 1644 he foilow-ed Dodo 
[q. t?.] to conquer China, and from 1646 to 
1654 served as commander of the army in 
Shensi. His third son, Li Hsien-tsu 
(T. 1633-1675, Manchu name 

served as provincial commander-in-chief of 
Kwangtung (1667-69) and of Chekiang (1669- 
75). The rank of baron was inherited by Li 
Hsien-tsu’s branch of the family. Li Ssfi- 
chung’s second son, Li Yin-tsu (T. 

, 1629-1664), served from the age of twenty- 
six to thirty-two (sm) as governor-general of 
Chihli, Honan and Shantung (1654-58), and of 
Hupeh and Hunan (1658-60). He left a col- 
lection of memorials, entitled Tsung- 

tu tsou4t 6 chuarif printed in 1680 (a copy of 
this work is in the Library of Congress). His 
son, Li Ping (T. ;gS|, 1647-1704), 

helped to transport grain to Mongolia in 1696 
(see under Yu Ch"eng-lung, 1638-1700) and 
served as governor of Shantung (1698-1700), 
Li Yin-tsu’s cousin, Li Hui-tsu (T. 

ycH H. 1631-1702), rose to be governor- 

general of Hupeh and Hunan (1698-99), Many 
other members of this branch of the Li family 
held high offices under the Manchus. 

One member of this family became a famous 
poet and writer, namely Li K^ai (T. 


Li 


Li 

m^, m Oi H. BMA, iiw, u. lesey, 

a son of Li Hui-tsu. He took the special ex- 
amination of 1736 (see under Liu Lun) but 
failed to pass. He and his wife, a daughter of 
Songgotu [q. v,], led a quiet life in or near Peking, 
writing poems or entertaining friends. He left 
a work on ancient histor}^, entitled Sha7ig- 
shih, 70+4 chilan, printed in 1814, and a col- 
lection of poems, entitled Han-chung 

chif 5 chmn, which was later re-edited and printed 
under the title, Chieh-cNao ch% 0 + 

1 chuan. In 1934 the Han-chung chi was printed 

(from an old manuscript) in the Liao-hai ts^ung- 
shi (see under Sheng-yti) together with a col- 
lection of the author^s short works in prose, en- 
titled Li THeh-chun xvki-ch^Oy 

2 chiian . 


[M.l/238/la; THeh4ing Imen-chih (1917), p. 335; 
P^^ng Sun-i [g. v.], Shan-chung win^chien lu, 7/6a; 
Chuang Ting-lung [g. v.], Mingshih ch‘ao4ueh; 

Sonoda Ikki 

KWtt in Toyo Gakuho, vol. 26, no. 1, pp. 89-120; 
3/152/31a; 3/266/3a; 6/45/14b; Li THeh-cMn wSn- 
ch^ao, J:/15b.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

LI Ch'6ng-tung (T. MM)i d. Apr. 7, 

1649, Ming-Chlng general with an unenviable 
reputation for cruelty, was a native of Liaotung 
(some accounts say of Shensi). Formerly an 
officer under Shih KVfa [g. v.], when the Manchu 
general Bolo [g. y.] undertook the subjugation 
of the south, Li Cheng-tung was brigade general 
at Hsu-chou, Kiangsu. He surrendered with 
his command and collaborated in capturing the 
region around Shanghai for the Manchus, op- 
pressing the populace which was loyal to the 
Ming and slaughtering the defenders of Chia- 
ting (see Huang Ch‘un-yueh). Later he cam- 
paigned in Fukien, and in 1646 became general- 
in-chief of Kwangtung. Feeling that his services 
were not adequately rewarded and, if the stories 
can be credited, encouraged by a favorite con- 
cubine, on May 2, 1648 he changed his allegiance 
again and was made Duke of Hui-kuo 
by the southern Ming. He induced the Ming 
emperor, Chu Yu-lang [g, to move his court 
to Chao-chlng, Kwangtung, was promoted to 
generalissimo, and soon dominated the govern- 
ment. Later in the same year he led an army of 
200,000 into Kiangsi, and on December 9-10 
he was ingloriously defeated by Chlng troops 
at Kan-ehou-fu. In a second encounter at 
Hsin-feng on April 7, 1649 his strategy failed 


and he was drowned in the course of the rout 
that followed. Hewas canonized: as Ghung-wu 
and was given , the : posthumous title, 
Prince of Ning-hsia His adopted son, 

Li yiian-yin (see under Chin Pao), .a Honanese 
whose original surname was Chia was made 
an earl. 


[M. 59/65/la; Ming-chi nan4ueh, 12/6b, 13/2b, 6b, 

7a, 7b, 13a, 14b, 17a; Chia- 

ting^-huen i-yu chi shih, T'ung-shih, XI; 8hao 
T'ing-ts^ai '[g. 9/la.l 

Eahl Swish-Ee ' 

LI Chih-tsao (T. S. 

iMM d. Dec. 4, 1630, official and 

scholar, was a native of Jen-ho (Hangchow). 
After receiving the ckin-shih degree in 1598, 
he was appointed an assistant clepartmeidc di- 
rector in the Board of Works at Nanking. 
According to his friend, Matteo Ricci (see under 
Hsii Kuang-chfi), he took a keen interest in the 
study of geography and in liis youth drew up a 
description of China with maps of the fifteen 
provinces, which he believed to be the map of 
the world. He made the acquaintance of 
Ricci S3on after the latter^s arrival at Peking in 
January 1601. To Ms astonishment he found 
in Ricci^s home a map of the world which Ricci 
had drawn in Kwangtung soon after his arrival 
in China (1582), had revised at Nanking (1600) 
and later (1602) published under the title 

taan’-kiio ch^ua7i4^u. 
Conscious of the limited scope of his own map, 
Li immediately devoted himself to the study of 
geography in particular and to Western science 
in general Being at the same time an ofiieial 
in the Board of Works, Li directed tlie workers 
in the Board to construct many instruments, 
among them several kinds of sun-dials and an 
astrolabe with sights. In 1603 he went to 
Fukien to supervise the provincial examination, 
but soon returned to Peking, In 1604 Hsu 
Kiiang-ch‘i [g. t;.] arrived in Peking and together 
witli Li received instruction from Ricci until 
the latter’s death (May 11, 1610). During this 
period Li studied with much diligence and wrote 
a number of prefaces to the w^-orks of Ricci, 
namely to the THerKhu shik4 

(Li^s preface dated 1607); and the 
Cki-jen shik-pHeii (Li’s preface dated ir>08), 
Ricci dictated several works to Li who put them 
into acceptable Chinese, among them the 

Ymn^jung cMao-i, i chimn, a short treatise 
on geometry, printed in 1614; and the rax 
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T‘ung-w&n martnMh, m 11 (10) chiian, 
a work on arithmetic, printed in 1614. Both 
are included in the Hai-shan hsien-kuon ts‘ung- 
shu (see under P‘an Ch^n-eh‘4ng). 

Although Li had known Ricci for almost ten 
years, it was only in 1610 that he was baptized 
by him under the name Leo (Leon). It is said 
that Ricci attended him in a serious illness, and 
that out of gratitude to his benefactor and ad- 
miration for the teachings of Christianity he 
requested baptism, and vowed to devote the 
rest of his life to the service of the Church. 
After Ricci’s death he took charge of the funeral 
arrangements and petitioned the Emperor to 
grant a place of burial for the missionary and 
later for his companions. Didace de Pantoja 
(T. ^1^, 1571-1618) and Sabbathin 
de Ursis M=iWL (T. 1575-1620). 

In 1611 Li Chih4sao went back to Ms native 
city to observe the period of mourning for Ms 
father. He invited Nicolas Trigault (see 
under Wang Cheng), Lazare Cattaneo 
{T. 1560-1640) and Sebastian Fernandez 

(T. 1562-1622) to preach at 

Hangchow, and rented a house for a chapel 
and a residence for the missionaries. It was at 
this time that Yang T'ing-yun [q.v,\ who had 
previously been a devout Buddhist, made the 
acquaintance of the missionaries and was 
baptized. Yang's conversion aroused the bitter 
animosity of Buddhists against the Church. 

Meanwhile the Imperial Board of Astronomy 
had miscalculated an eclipse of the sun which 
occured on December 15, 1610, whereupon the 
astronomer, Chou Tzh-yii memorial 

ized the throne that Pantoja and de Ursis, then 
residing at Peking, should be asked to translate 
tlie western calendar for the benefit of China. 
Hsu Kuang-chi and Li Chih-tsao were also 
recommended to assist them. These suggestions 
were approved and Li was recalled to Peking to 
assist in the work. But the project had not 
gone far when it was discontinued. About this 
time Li was appointed a sub-director of the 
Court of the Imperial Stud at Nanking. In 
1613 Li presented his famous memorial in which 
he listed fourteen discoveries of Western science 
that had never been discussed in the writings of 
ancient Chinese worthies. At the same time he 
recommended that Pantoja, de Ursis, Longo- 
bardi (see under Chu Yu-Iang), and Emmanuel. 
Diaz (T. 1574-1659) assist in ' 

carrying out the work that had been proposed 
three years previously. This recommendation, 
too, was ignored. 
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^In 1616 the persecution of the Catholic 
Church in China began — the chief instigator 
being Shen ChMeh (T. cMn-sMh of 
1592), then vice-president of the Board of 
Ceremonies at Nanking. In this crisis Li 
Chih-tsao retired temporarily to Hangchow 
where he and Yang T'ing-yiin provided among 
their relatives a refuge for the persecuted mis- 
sionaries. In 1619 when Hsu Kuang-ch^i was 
ordered to drill newdy appointed recruits at 
Tungcho%v, east of Peking, he asked Li Chih- 
tsao and Yang Tdng-yun who were still at Hang- 
chow to contribute money in support of the 
troops who were defending CMna against the 
Manchus. In 1621 Shen-yang and Liao-yang 
fell to the Manchus and a new demand arose 
for more effective implements of warfare. In 
the meantime Li had been appointed sub- 
director of the Banqueting Court and con- 
currently head of the department of Waterways 
and Dikes in the Board of Works. In this 
capacity he memorialized, in the fifth moon of 
1621, that a shipment of Western cannon which 
Hsii Kuang-chfi had ordered through Ms sub- 
ordinate, Chang Tao SMjR, from Macao, be 
quickly transmitted to the capital Four cannon 
reached Peking, but two of them exploded, 
causing the death of a number of Chinese. 
Sh6n ChMeh seized upon this misfortune to 
renew (1622) his persecution of the Christians, 
Having been made Grand Secretary, Shen was 
able to press his case and force the missionaries 
again to seek refuge in Li's home at Hangchow. 

Li once more went into retirement, living in 
Ms garden called TsMn-yiian where he 

devoted himself to writing and translation. In 
1623 he wrote a preface to the 
Chih-fang wai-chi, 5 chuan, published in 1623, 
a geographical work begun by Pantoja and com- 
pleted by Aleni (see under ChM Shih-ssti) to 
accompany Ricci's map of the world. On 
May 21, 1625 Li wrote a short notice of the 
Nestorian Monument, Tu 

ching-chiao pei shu-hou^ in which he identifies 
Nestorianism with the Christianity taught by 
Matteo Ricci. This article was included in a 
work by Emmanuel Diaz, entitled 

T^ang ching-chiao pei-mng cheng- 
ch'mn, printed in 1644. Li translated, in col- 
laboration with Francis Furtado (T. 

1587-1653), a work on logic, 

Ming li t^an, 10 cAiian, printed in 1631; and 
Aristotle's De caelo et mundo, under the title 
Diuan yu ch'uan^ 6 chuan, printed in 
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1628 at his own expense. The last mentioned 
work has a preface by Li dated 1628. 

As the old method of astronomical calculation 
again proved mistaken with regard to an eclipse 
in 1629, Li was appointed to assist Hsu Kuang- 
ch‘i, Longobardi, and Jean Terrenz 
(T. 1^76-1630) to revise it in a calendrical 

bureau (^M)} donated inside the gate. called 
Hsiian-wu men at Peking. As a result 

they compiled a work on the newly-introduced 
European astronomy under the title Cheung- 
chin li-shu (see under Li T'ien-ching). Two 
years before his death Li edited a collection of 
19 works by missionaries under the title 

THen-hmeh ch%-han, 52 chilan, A w'^ork 
by Li, entitled P^an-kung li- 

yiiek shu, in 10 ckuani on the history of the 
sacrificial ceremonies to Confucius, with il- 
lustrations of the sacrificial instruments, was 
copied into the SsM-kht Library and was given 
high praise in the Imperial Catalogvs (for both 
see under Chi Yun). Another, entitled 

Hun-kai Vung-hsien in 2 

chuan, printed in 1607, a treatise on the stereo- 
graphic projection of the celestial sphere, was 
likewise copied into the SsH-k^u Library. 


; Chvrshih t‘ung4':Iui^ also- known 
■under the ■ title , ^ ^ Mr-shih4- 

shih i‘ung4y in 68 cMan, was a study of similari- 
ties and differences in the Twenty-one Dynastic ■ 
Histories. It was, singled out of the SsM-tu 
ch^uan-shu by Emperor Kao-tsung for .complete 
destruction, ' in a special edict of 1787, on the ' 
ground that it m.ade invidious . comparisons 
between the reigns of the, last Ming emperor 
^ and the first' emperor of, the .Chfing: His 
longest work, Nan-*peisMh ho^h% 

comprising , comments on the . official, histories 
of the period 386-589 A.D., although Imnned in 
the eighteenth'' century ,,is preserved,, ,, in . the 
Library of the Palace 'Museum. Amo,ng .his 
shorter works may be mentioned the ^^^13 , 
San^yuan pi<h% consisting of historical notes 
covering the years 1637 to 1645 during which he 
served as censor in three .Board.s. ..It was re- 
printed in 1927 and also appears in the collective 
work Ku-hsueh hui-k^an which . w^a,s 

published in 1912-13. 


[M. 1/31 lla-13b; Hangchow fu-ckih (1922) 
147/3a,* HsuKuang-chfi [g, t;.] Tsing4ing HsUWin-^ 
ting hung chi (1933) ; Ch'^n Yuan mm, mmm 
Chi-hsi Li Chik’-tsao chuan in 
; Juan Yiian [g. v.], Ch‘ou4^ chuan (1935) 
pp. 337-90; Pfister, Notices^ pas$im; Hung, Wil- 
liam, (Apr, 11, 

1936) voLV, nos. 3~4; Giles, L.,* Translations from 
the Chinese World-Map of Father Ricci, ^eo- 
graphical Journal (Dec. 1918), pp. 367-85,] 

Paul Yap TbH'LU 
J. a Yang 

LI Chfing (T. *:3jC H. and 

1602-1683, historian, fifth generation 
descendant of Li Chffin-fang (b. 1510, 

chin-shih of 1547), was a native of Hsing-hua, 
Kiangsu, and a chin-shih of 163L Living in the 
Ming-Chfing transitional period, he remained to 
the last a loyal subject of the former dynasty. 
He served as a censor first in Peking {1638-40, 
1642), and then in Nanking under the Prince of 
Fu (1644-45, see under Chu Yu-lang). After 
Nanking fell in 1645 he retired to his home, and 
for 38 years devoted himself to writing. In 
this period he was twice recommended to posts 
in the new regime, but each time declined on the 
pretext of ill health. One of his historical works 


[1/50'5/ib; 3/474/47a; Ming-sMh 193/13b; Hsing- 
kua-hsien chih (1852) 8 ^|H^/25a; ’Wang Chung- 
min in Lib. Be. Quart. 

II, No. 3, pp. 333-342; W/ M. S. C. K. 9/9a 
25b; Goodrich, L. C.^/Tke Literary InquisiUon of 
ChHen-lung; mmTtmm Ming chuang-y^an ■!%- 
¥mZmh4 

Tu LtEN-Cfii ,,. 

LI. (T. ±m H. ^Jt), June' 16/ 

..'1692-1752, Get. 17, man of letters, was a native 
of Chfien-t'ang (Hangchow). He belonged to a 
poor family and his father died whe,n Li £ 
was young. His elder brother sold tobacco to 
make a living. For a period of five years, be- 
ginning in 1714, he taught the two brothers, 
Wang Hang (T. b. 

.1704) and W^ang P^u who also lived in 

"Hangchow In 1720 he became a chii-jin^ and 
'in 1731 was invited to participate in the com- 
pilation of the Hsi-hu chih^ a history 

of the West Lake region, wffiich was completed 
in 1734. Ch^dng Ytian-chang S76:$ (T. 

H. chin-shih of 1721, d, 1767), 

..then governor of Chekiang, recommended him 
as a competitor in the po-lmmk hung4z% ex- 
amination of 1736, but owing to an error in the 
arrangement of his paper, he failed to pass. 
Again in 1748 he set out for the capital, hoping 
to be selected to serve as a magistrate. He 
stopped, however, at Tientsin in the home of 
Cha Wei-j6n (see under Cha li) and was so 
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attracted., .by the, .literary . gatberlEgS' in ■ the 
latter's . viilaj Slini-hsi chnang that he 

proceeded no farther. . .Several, months later 
he returned ■ south. When Emperor Kao-tsung 
made his tour of South' China in 1751, Li fi 
and Wu Ch^5ng MB (T. mU' H. 
submitted to him two pieces of dramatic' verse, 
entitled Ying4uan hsin-ch% which 

they jointly .composed for the occasion. 

Several times Li £ enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Ma brothers (see under Ma Ytieh-kuan) of 
Yaiigchow,. and at least the. two following works 
were compiled primarily in the ■ Ma . family 
library.: Bmg-sMh cM-shik, in 100 

chilan, anecdotes about poems ' of the Sung 
dynasty and their authors, of which Ma Yueh- 
kuan is listed as co-compiler; and 
Liao-skih shih-i^ in 24 cMan^ a supplement to 
the official history of the Liao dynasty (907- 
1211 A.D.). ..The former was .first .■ printed in 
1746, the latter can be found in the Kuang-ya 
tshmg-shu (see under Chang Chih-tung). Li 
£ also wrote a biographical work on the court 
painters of the southern Sung period, entitled 

yiim-hua . lu, in .8 
chiian^ which is included in the Wu4in cKang4ou 
U‘ung-pien (see under Ting Ping). His col- 
lected literary works, entitled 
Fan-hsieh shati-fang ckL consisting of prose, 
poetry, tz% (g), and ch'u (|fe), making a total 
of 40 chiian, were printed in 1884 by Wang 
Tseng-wei (see under Wang Hsien). . The 
Imperial Catalogue gives notice to eight of his 
works of which all but one were copied into the 
Ssli-k'u Manuscript Librar>^ (for both see under 
Chi Yun), Li £ was one of the prominent 
literary figures of his time, particularly in. the' 
field of poetry. His writing is characterized by 
originality, and by freedom from the standards 
set by Wang Shih-chen and Chu I-tsun' t;.] 
in the preceding generation. 


[l/490/2a; S/4S4/35a; 4/141/3a; 20/2/00 (portrait); 
31/5/5a; Hang-ehou-fu chik (1922) 145/28b; Lu 
Chfien-chih Li Fan-hsieh 

nien-p^ {1936).] 

TiJ LiBN-CHi' ; 

LI Fu ^Ol), Apr. 5,1675- 

17t30, official and scholar, was a native of Lin- 
chffiaii, Kiaiigsi, where his father who migrated 
from Sh^-lisien, Anhwei, had settled after marry- 
ing into a family named Wu Ws youth 

Li Fu was poor, and sometimes traveled hundreds 
of miles on foot to cities like Hui-chou (Anhwei) 


Li 

or Soochow in search of work.': ' Despite these 
handicaps he managed, to . carry mn with Ms 
studies. ■ Fortunately . ' he ' made ;■ the acquain- 
tance of Lang .Tfing-chi ■ .[g.- who gave him 
financial assistance. In 1708 Li Fu passed 
first in the provincial examination, and in the 
following year became n ehin-shih. He was 
selected a bachelor' of the Hanlin Academy 
and later became a compiler. In 1717 he was 
placed in charge of the provincial examination 
of Yunnan, and three years later held the same 
post in Chekiang. Early in 1719 he was sent 
to Canton' to represent the Emperor in offering, 
sacrifices to the “Gods of the South Seas” 
mmitm ). .' In 1720 he ..was ' made . a 'sub-, 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat and early 
in the following year, vice-president of the 
Censorate. After serving as examiner in the 
metropolitan examination of 1721, he was 
accused of unfairness to students, and was 
deprived of his ranks and offices, but was given 
a chance to return to official life by being asked 
to aid in conservancy work of the Yung-ting 
Biver. 

Early in 1723, soon after Emperor Shih-tsung 
ascended the throne, Li was summoned to 
Peking and appointed acting vice-president of 
the Board of Civil Office. In July of that year 
he was sent to Shantung and Kiangsu to speed 
up the shipment of grain which, as revenue, 
was annually transported by canal to Tung- 
chow (east of* Peking) ^vhere it was stored in 
granaries. In the later years of the K‘ang-hsi 
reign-period this movement of grain was re- 
tarded through lack of water, and frequently 
boats had to winter in the vicinity of Tungchow 
and Tientsin. Even after the ice in the canal 
thawed, the boats were often delayed in returning 
to the south on account of the northward move- 
ment of grain for the ensuing year. Li Fu, 
who in the meantime was given the rank of 
junior vice-president of the Board of War, 
succeeded in remedying the difficulty. But 
fearing there would still not be sufficient time for 
the boats to return before the canal froze, he 
suggested that the grain should be stored in 
Tientsin instead of at Tungchow, thus shorten- 
ing the distance to be traveled that year. Many 
officials at court regarded the plan as impractical, 
but Li volunteered to carry it out. The grain 
was held in Tientsin for the winter as projected, 
thus enabling the boats to return south before 
the canal froze. In the spring the grain was 
transported to Tungchow before the next fleet 
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of boats from the south arrived. This feat won 
for Li Fu considerable gratitude and applause. 

About the end of April 1724 Li was appointed 
governor of Kwangsi, a post he held for more 
than a year. There he put down a local uprising 
and initiated the compilation of the 
Kwangsi t^ung-chih^ which was printed about 
1726 in 200 chuan^ by the provincial judge, 'Kan 
Ju4ai (T. #1: H, ii#, posthumous 

name 1684-1739), In 1725 Li was pro- 

moted to the post of governor-general of Chihli, 
assuming office in April of the following year, 
with headquarters at Paoting, Two months 
later he was secretly ordered by Emperor Shih- 
tsung to detain at Paoting the latter^s brother, 
Yin-t^ang [q. i>.], who had been arrested in Si- 
ning, Kansu, and was being transferred to Peking 
on a charge of insubordination and conspiracy. 
According to documents recently published, Li 
had Yin-t^ang placed in solitary confinement with 
hands and feet shackled, and caused food to be 
sent to him over the wall by means of pulleys. 
Yin-Pang survived three months of this treat- 
ment, but died in September 1726. A report 
spread far and wide that Li had murdered Yin- 
t^ang at the Emperor^s behest. Accused of hav- 
ing recommended persons unfit for office and of 
having falsely blamed the Emperor’s favorite, 
Tfien Wen-ching [q, y.], of murder, Li was re- 
moved from his post, early in 1727, and appointed 
junior vice-president of the Board of Works. 
Charged two months later with having mis- 
handled, during his term as governor of Kwangsi, 
two cases involving aborigines of Kwangsi, he 
was forced to return to that province to settle 
the cases. There he was arrested on the charge 
of misjudgment and misconduct. Tried in 
Peking on twenty-one counts, he was sentenced 
to execution and confiscation of property, but 
at the last moment was pardoned by the Em- 
peror and ordered to redeem himself by serving 
on the editorial board for the compilation of the 
first edition (1739) of the general history of the 
Manchu Banner s 3 -stem, Pa-chH 

t^u7}g-cML He labored eight years on this work 
which is said to be largely his own contribution. 
In the meantime he compiled and edited three 
works on the philosophical school of Lu Chiu- 
ytian m%m (T. H, 1139-1193) 

and Wang Shou-jen (see under Chang Li-bsiang). 
During the K'ang-hsi period this school had been 
forced iiito comparative obscurity by that of 
Chu Hsi (see under Hu Wei). Li Fu, who w^as 
born near Lu’s native place, undertook to defend 
the Lu-Wang school by expanding Lu’s chrono- 


logical biography Lu-tzU ni^n-p\ 

in 3 cMariymd by issuing a work on Lu’s philos- 
ophy, entitled Lu-tsM hmeh-p^u (^^), 'm 20, 
chmn. In his Chu4M wan^ 

nien chHianrlun, in 8 chum^ Li reinforced with 
more material Wang Shou-jen ’s Chu4zu wan-nien 
ting4un (^Ife') which maintains that during Hs 
last days Chu Hsi was converted to Lu’s philos- 
ophy. These works were printed in the seven- 
teen thirties and w'ere later given notice in the 
Sm-tu Catalogue (see under Chi Yim). 

In 1735 the new emperor, Kao-tsuiig,.' restored 
to Li .Fu his rank, and not long after appoi.nted: 
him senior vice-president of the Board of Beve- 
nue. B.ut in the following year Li was repri- 
manded for recommending too many new chin- 
shih to official posts, and was degraded. Early 
in 1737 he was appointed a vice-director of the 
Board which edited a collection of commentaries 
on the Three entitled Sm Li i-shu (see 

under Fang Pao)- In the same year he was sent 
to Shaohsing, Chekiang, to offer sacrifices at the 
tomb of the legendary Emperor Yti p|, after 
which he returned to his native place to mourn 
the death of his mother. In 1741 he was ap- 
pointed director of the Banqueting Court and 
was sent to Nanking as examiner of the Kiang- 
nan provincial examinations. Later in the same 
year he was again promoted to the post of sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat. He retired 
in 1743 and died at his home in lin-c^hffian seven 
years later. His epitaph was, written by his 
devoted disciple, Chffian Tsu-wang [$. tL]. 

Li Fu was a famous writer in his day, both 
in prose and, poetry. The first collection of his 
literary works, entitled Mu4^ang 

c¥u kaOj in 50 ehuaUj was printed in 1740. A 
second collection, containing his later efforts, 
entitled Mu-t^ang piehrkm (W). also in 50 
chilunj appeared in print about the year 1747. 
By an edict of 1768 these collections were banned 
and the printing blocks destroj’-ed, ostensibly 
because they contained two poems commemo- 
rating a gathering at whic^h Tai Ming-shih fg. i?.] 
was present. But in view of the fact that the 
gathering took place before Tai’s case came to the 
attention of the throne (1711) Li’vS descendants 
were not punished. A combined reprint of both 
collections appeared in 1831, under the title 
Li shik-win ch'iian 

chij with alteration and omission of such pas- 
sages as might provoke censorship. According 
to Wang Ching-chfi [q, r.], Li was ungrateful to 
those who helped him to fame and weait ii during 
his early years of distress and poverty. 
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One of Li’s grandsons, Li Yu-t^ang 
(T. LI. M.Sj'd- 1798), was' a chin- ■ 
8hih of 1745, He was appointed associate direc- 
tor of the editorial board of the 8sil-¥u ch/uan-Bhu 
in 1773, and' later in the same year was made a 
vice-president of the Board of Works. ■ In 1774 
he was made^ Commissioner of Education of 
Chekiang, but was removed three years later for 
having written a poem in praise of the dictionary 
Tzii-kuan^ which became the subject of an 
inquisition and resulted in the execution of the- 
compiler, Wang Hsi-hou [g. t?.]. ; 


[1/299/la; 3/70/la; 9/15/18b; Kwangsi Vung-chih 
(1801) 212/i8a; Palace Museum, Peiping 

Wen-hmm iB^ung-pim, voL 2; ChHng-tai 
win-tzH-yu tang (see bibliography under Huang 
T‘ing»kuei), vol. 2; Li Fu, Memorials in me. 

€hu-pH yu-chih; Wang Ching-ch‘i [g. y.l, 
Hsi-ching sui-pi^ p. 28b; Lin-ch^uan hsien-chih 
(1870) 39/18a.] 

Fang CHAO-yiNa , 

LI Fu-sun (T. UW H. SSb, 

1764-1843, scholar, was a native of Hashing 
(Chia-hsing), Chekiang, whose family was well- 
known for several generations for its literary 
achievements. A direct ancestor in the fifth 
"generation, Li Liang-nien (T. H. 

1635-1694), competed in the special 
po-hsUeh h;\mg-tz% examination of 1679. Al- 
though he ivas unsuccessful, he became one of 
the celebrated poets of his time. Li Liang-nien 
and his elder brother, Li Sheng- 3 man 
(T. H. wm, 1633-1708), and a younger 
brother, Li Fu (T. H. 1639- 

1689), came to be known collectively as The 
Three Lis (S^). In like manner Li Fu-sun, 
together with his elder brother, Li Ch*ao-sun 
(T. a chii-jin of 1795), and a 

remote counsin, Li Yti-sun (T. mm 

H. 1765-after 1839), a senior licentiate 

of the third class (yu-knng) in 1798, were known 
as The Three Younger Lis Three 

Later Lis (^H^). After 1782 Li Fu-sun 
studied under Li Yu-siin’s grandfather, Li Chi 

mm (T. h. 1716- 

1794), who was a chm-shih of 1763 and a scholar 
of considerable repute. Later Li Fu-sun had 
contacts with such scholars as Lu Wen-ch^ao, 
Chien Ta-hsin, Wang Ch^ang, and Sun Hsing- 
yen [gg. £?.]. In 1801 he became a senior licen- 
tiate of the first class (pa-kung)^ and in the 
following year went to Peking with his brother, 
Li Ch"ao-sun. Upon his return to the south he 


Li 

studied in the Ku-ching Ching-she, an Academy 
at Hangchow founded by Juan Ytian [g. t;.] when 
the latter was governor of Chekiang. 

In 1804 Li Fu-sun became head of the Li-cli5ng 
Shu-ylian at Chin-hua, . Chekiang. 

Though occupied as a teacher in various places 
he found time to write on the Classics, on history 
and on other subjects. His work on the Classic of 
Changes, entitled M-shih i-chieh 

sMng-i, 3 chiian, also known as 
Chovri chi-chiek shing-i (author’s preface dated 
1790), is included in several coEectanea. Seven 
other works by Li Fu-sun on the Classics appear 
in the Huang ChHng ching-chieh hsu pien (see 
under Juan Yuan). His two widely known 
historical works: Ho-cMng lu, 8 chiian, 

first printed in 1797, and Eo-cMng hou (^) lu, 
12 chiian, first printed in 1807, consist of bio- 
graphical sketches of all the scholars who com- 
peted in the two po-hsueh examinations 

of 1679 and 1736 (see under P^eng Sun-yii and 
Liu Lun). The Eo-cheng lu was begun by Li 
Chi and was completed in collaboration with Li 
Yu-sun. The collected literary works of Li Fu- 
sun, entitled Chiao-ching eking 

win-kao, comprise 8 chiian of verse and 10 of 
prose. The collection was first printed in 1821. 

The other two members of the above-men- 
tioned trio also left works of importance. Li 
Ch‘ao-sun produced a work on the Odes, entitled 
msc-mm Shik skihrtsu ¥ao, 6 chiian, which is 
included in the Pieh-hsia chai ts^ung-shu (see 
under Chiang Kuang-hsu) and other collectanea. 
Li Yii-sun was primarily a student of inscriptions 
on metal and stone. His Kua- 

ts^ang chin-shih chih, 12 chiian, first printed in 
1834, is a collection of such inscriptions found in 
the region of Kua-ts'aiig, Chekiang, where he 
officiated as sub-director of schools. His 

Chin-shih hsileh-lu, 4 chiian, consists of 
some 450 biographical sketches of collectors or 
students of epigraphy. It has a preface by Li 
Fu-sun dated 1822, and was first printed in 1824 
and later included in the Ku-hsileh hui-¥an (see 
under Li Ching). 


[l/488/13ab, 14a; 2/69/28ab; Chia-hsing hsien chih 
(1906) 21/34b, 35b; 3/240/21a (for Li Chi); WM 
Mei4i pei-chih 4/22b, 6/21 a.] 

Tu Lien-chIj 

LI Hsing-ylian (T. H. 

July 8, 1797-1851, May 12, official, was a native 
of Hsiang-yin, Hunan. In 1832 he became a 
chin-shih and was selected a bachelor of the 



Hanlin Academy. Made a compiler a year 
later^ he was appointed to assist in several lit- 
erary projects. Thereafter he served as educa- 
tional commissioner of Kwangtung (1835-37), 
prefect of Han-chmig-fUj Sliensi (1838), grain 
iiitendant of Honan (1838-40), and provincial 
judge of Shensi (1840-41), of Szechwan (1841), 
and of Kiangsu (1841). Early in 1842 he was 
promoted to be financial commissioner of Ki- 
aiigsu, where the first Anglo-Chinese ^var was 
raging. He had charge of supplying the armies 
of I-cMng [q, ?;.] in their struggle against the 
invaders and, while the English feet was sailing 
up the Yangtiae River, he did his best to maintain 
order and quarantine the defeated soldiers. 
After the signing of the Treaty of Nanking (see 
under Ch‘i-ying), he took charge of demobiliza- 
tion of the troops and of the reports on war 
expenditure. Late in 1842 he rose to the post 
of governor of Shensi, and in 1845 was transferred 
to Kiangsu. In both provinces he introduced 
reforms in the military and civil administration. 

In 1846 Li Hsing-yfian was made governor- 
general of Yunnan and Kweichow to succeed 
Ho Ch‘ang-ling [q, When he reached the 
province later in that year, he led the provincial 
troops to suppress a Muslim uprising at Mien- 
ning, and within two months achieved this objec- 
tive. His speedy victory won for him the title 
of Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent and the 
decoration of the peacock feather. In the middle 
of 1847 he became governor-general of Kiangnan 
and Kiangsi. At Nanking he paid special atten- 
tion to the suppression of the pirates on the 
seacoast to insure the safety of grain transport 
by the sea route (see under T'ao Chu). He also 
made reforms in the salt administration. In 
1848, owing to his strenuous relief activities in 
flooded northern Kiangsu, he became ill. Early 
in 1849 he suffered from pains in the muscles of 
his chest and, after repeated pleas, was granted 
leave to nurse his illness. 

In 1850, although he had not yet recovered, 
Li Hsing-yiian went to Peking to mourn the 
death of Emperor Hsuan-tsung. In an audience 
with the succeeding emperor, Wen-tsung, he was 
given permission to return to his home to care 
for his aged mother. But at midnight, on De- 
cember 22, 1850, he received a decree, dated 
seven days earlier, appointing him Imperial 
Commissioner to suppress the rebellion of the 
Taipings in Kwangsi (see under Hsiang Jung and 
Hung Hsiu-ch'uan). Early in 1851 he went to 
Liuehow to direct this campaign, but died there 


Lefore he could, accomplish' anything. w.as 
.canonized as Wln-kung 

The wi,fe of Li Hsiiig- 3 man, whose maiden name 
was .Kuo Jun-yti (T., H. 

le.ft a collection of poems entitled 
mmmm TsaU’-hm ko sMh-c¥m. Verses 
which she and her husband exchanged, w.ith each 
other were printed in 1837 under the t.itle 

'Wti-Bhing kmn lien-yin, Ii\s own 
works appeared after his death under., the. title, 
Li ■ Win-hung kmg i^€h% 46. 
cMm (also known as YiLhdmig 

Bhan-kuan chi) » 

. Li Hsing-ytian had five sons. The eldest, Li 
Hang (T. Ml H.: 1821-1848), was 

a chin'-shih of 1844 and a Hanlin compiler. He 
left a collection of literary works entitled Hsiao 
(^)' yil-^hsiang kuan chi, 12 chiian,: The third, 
Li Huan (T. UB H. 1827-1891), 

an honorary , licentiate, purchased the rank of an 
intendant of a Circuit, and in . 1855 was sent to 
Kiangsi to await appointment. There, at Nan- 
clmng, lie lived eight years, serving first as grain 
intendant (1856-62) and then as financial {‘oin- 
missioner (1862-63), In the meantime he served 
several times as acting provincial Judge and once 
as acting governor (1862), and held the following 
concurrent posts: director of the defense of 
Nanchang (1855-61) and superintendent of the 
bureau for collecting the taxes known as Ukin 

■ (1856-63). These were the years of the Taiping 
Rebellion and he did a great deal to stabilize 
.the provincial administration which then was 
constantly harassed by rebel onslaughts and by 

■ corruption among the officials. In 1863 he was 
ordered to direct the campaign against the Niea 
bandits in Shensi but, after organizing a militia 
with a contribution of his own amounting to 

■ 20,000 taels, he was stricken with paralysis and 
retired in May of that year. 

: : It is reported that Li Huan offended Ts&ig 
.'Kuo-fan [q. i;.] by remaining aloof from him. 
Before Li left Nanchang Ts5ng ordered a careful 
examination of his accounts in the MUn office, 
but found no cause for impeachment. Ts^ng 
. did, however, report a minor mistake that Li 
'.had made in a judiciary case for which he was 

■ ■ lowered in rank. For this, or for other reasons, 

.' Li continued in retirement, although after a few 
years he. recovered from his. paralysis. During 
his retirement he edited ins own and his father^s 
works. His own collection, 

wei chat M-km, printed in 1890 in IIB chiian (an 
82 chiian edition appeared in 18^), consists of 
his memorials and other official papers, his let- 
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Li 

ters, literary works, and ' miscellaneous notes 
concerning his life as ' an official. These notes, 
wliich bear, the .separate, title,. Chia 

ktiei ming--Mn €h% contain some honest and re- 
vealing descriptions of the -life of officials in 'his 
day. , 

Li Huan is now remembered chiefly for having 
edited a massive, and very valuable collection of 
classified biographies of famous men of the Chflng 
period, entitled Kuo-ch'm chH- 

.hden M-ching, It consists of 484 chiian of major 
biographies, and 204 cMm giving the lives of 
princes of the Imperial Clan and of . Mongols. 
In addition there is a table-of-contents in 20 
cMan, an index in 10 chuan^ a list of persons who 
have identical names, in 1 ckuan^ and an intro- 
duction in 1 cMan — making a total of 720 chiian 
in 294 volumes. Li drew his materials from 
many sources—officia! and private biographies, 
epitaphs, inscriptions on tombstones, miscella- 
neous notes, literary collections, etc. He began 
the compilation in 1867 when he was in Hunan; 
continued to work on it during the eighteen- 
seventies when he resided at Hangchow; and 
started the printing in 1884 after he returned to 
Hunan and had lost his eyesight. Despite these 
handicaps, he made alterations and additions 
while the printing was going on, and finally 
brought the work to completion in 1890. He 
then added a collection of biographies of women 
of the Ghflng period, entitled Kv^ch^ao h>sien- 
yuan ki-chengj 12 chuan^ printed in 1891, 

the year of h.is death, , 


[i/399/la; 2/42/!2b; 5/24/23b; 7/25/17b; 5/S8/i0a; 
Li Win-kung kung ksing-shu ; Fao-wei ehai 

lei-kao; Hunan Vung<Mh (1886) 86/17a; Wang 
Hsien-chleii Hsii-shou 

Vang shih-cki 14/18b; Kuo Simg-tao Iq, y.], Yang^ 
chth shu-wu mln-cM, 16/19b.] 

., B'^ano-Chao^yino ■ 

LI Hsiu-ch^diig (original ming 

d. Aug. 7, 1864, age 40, commander-in-chief in 
the Taipiog Rebellion, was a native of T^6ng- 
hsien, Kwangsi. He was born in a poor family 
which eked out a precarious livelihood on moun- 
tain land. Between the ages of eight and ten 
(sui) he was taught by his maternal uncle to 
read, but thereafter assisted his parents in mak- 
ing a living. In 1860 Hung Hsiu-chffian [q. ??.] 
began his rebellion in Li Hsiu-ch^4ng^s native 
province. When at the age of twenty-six or 
twenty-seven (swi) Li heard that Hung was 
preaching a new doctrine, the extreme poverty 


of; his family was ' his sole .. incentive' for leaving 
home and joining the rebel, chief, ; Wei Ch^ang- 
hui (see under Hung Hsiu-ch^lian) when Wei was 
stationed in a neighboring village. As the 
insurgent . movement advanced from Kwangsi 
to Hunan and ■ on to Kiangsu, Li Hsiu-ch^6ng 
was only a common soldier in the army, but he 
did not abate his stud}^ of the Classics and his- 
tories even though such works were prohibited 
by the Taiping leaders. After the taking : of 
Nanking (March 19, 1853), he^ became head of a 
battalion. In November 1853 he served as an 
officer under the Assistant King, Shih Ta-k^ai ; 
[g. y.], in Anhwei, "and in 1854 'under the minister 
of state, Hu I-kuang (see under Yang Hsiu- 
chflng), in the attack on Lu-chou, Anhwei. As a 
reward he was made twentieth commander 
(1854). 

Li Hsiu-ch‘eng rose to power because of the 
abilities he displayed in a crisis. When murder- 
ous internal dissention overtook the Taipings 
(1856, see under Hung Hsiu-chffian), the Eastern 
King, Yang Hsiu-chflng [g. v.] and the Northern 
King, Wei Gh^ang-hui and thousands of their 
adherents were killed. Equally disturbing was 
the fact that the Assistant King, Shih Ta-k^ai, 
led an enormous number of soldiers from Nan- 
king to wage a private campaign in southwest 
China (see under Shih). A search was then 
made for capable leaders, with the result that the 
eighteenth commander, Ch^^n Yli-ch^eng [g, v.], 
the twentieth commander, Li Hsiu-eh^5ng, and 
the minister of state, Meng T6-6n (d. 

1861 or 1862), were recommended to the Celestial 
King, Hung Hsiu-chffian, to take charge of 
military afiairs. Meng Te-en, a native of Kuei- 
pflng, Kwangsi, was later made Tsan-wang 
or Prince Tsan, and finally became gen- 
eralissimo — Ch^en YCi-ch^eng and Li Hsiu-ch^eng 
being his assistants. The Celestial King’s 
brothers, Hung Jen-fa and Hung Jen-ta (see 
under Hung Hsiu-chffian) were entrusted with 
state affairs. Soon after his appointment, Li 
Hsiu-ch^^ng was ordered to guard the city of 
Tffing-ch'6ng, Anhwei, and to strengthen the 
defenses of that province. He invited a large 
number of Nien banditti under Chang Lo-hsing 
(see under Seng-ko-lin-chfln) to join the Taipings, 
thus stabilizing for a time the insurgents’ posi- 
tion in Anhwei. 

•In 1857 Li Hsiii-ch^eng was recalled to Nan- 
king to be made marquis with the designation, 
Ho-ch*^ng He remained -at the capital 

in order to attempt reform in the government. 
At this time the Celestial King’s brothers con- 
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trolled all important affairs and permitted many 
corrupt practices. Li submitted a memorial 
advocating enforcement of the laws against 
bribery, the bestowal of proper rewards and 
punishments, the reduction of taxes, and more 
reliance on the able Assistant King, Shih Ta-k'ai. 
The Celestial King, irritated by the memorial, 
deprived Li of his ranks which, however, were 
soon restored to him. Li was made chief civil 
administrator, but before long the military situa- 
tion made it necessary for him to leave Nanking 
to combat government troops. Before leaving 
the capital he appointed Lin Shao-chang 
(d. 1861), later designated Chang Wang 
i or Prince Chang, to assist Meng Te-en in the 
hope of curtailing the latter’s rising influence. 

Thereafter Li Hsiii-ch'eng was occupied in the 
active defense of the Taiping capital, Nanking. 
The reorganized imperialists under the command 
of Ho-ch^un and Chang Kuo-liang (see under 
Hsiang Jung) who had conquered Chii-jung 
(July 16, 1857) and Chinkiang (December 27, 
1857) both in Kiangsu, marched on Nanking. 
Li rushed to Wu-hu with a detachment of 5,000 
soldiers and then marched northeast and cap- 
tured Ch^iian-chiao (May 10, 1858), Gh'u-chou 
(May 11), and Lai-an (May 13) in the hope of 
relieving the peril to Nanking. As Li’s forces 
were inadequate, he retired to Ch^tian-chiao 
leaving a garrison at Ch^u-chou under Li Chao- 
shou ^ (original ming later changed 
to ifi:&), a native of Ku-shih, Honan, and a 
Nien bandit chief, who had joined the Taipings. 
After a military conference of all their leaders 
the Taipings defeated the government forces 
at Pukow opposite Nanking. From Pukow Li 
Hsiu-ch^eng led a detachment eastward and took 
Yangchow (October 9, 1858) while Ch^en Yii- 
ch'^ng led another brigade northward and took 
Liu-ho, Kiangsu (October 24, 1858). But simul- 
taneously Li Hsii-pin [g. v,] pursued the Taipings 
from T'ung-ch^6ng (October 13, 1858) and Shu- 
ch'eng (October 24) to San-ho-ch6n, a strategic 
town, south of Lu-chou, Anhwei. Li Hsiu-ch^eng 
and Ch^^n Yti-ch^eng hastened to San-ho-ch5n 
with all speed and after severe fighting delivered 
the government forces a crushing blow— causing 
Li Hsti-pin to die on the battlefield (November 
15, 1858) . Thus the Taiping positions in Anhwei 
and Nanking were again secure. 

By an unexpected turn of events Li Hsiu- 
ch'lng was made Chung Wang or Loyal 
Prince in 1859. In November of the year 1858 
Li ChaO“Sliou had treacherously turned over the 
cities *of Ch'u-chou and Lai-an to the Manchus. 


■ Li Hsiu-ch^&g then wrote him a letter, ' dated 
December 6, 1858, begging Mm to return to the 
Taiping cause. Li Chao-shou not only ignored 
the invitation but in an official dispatch (1859) 
urged Li Hsiu-ch^^ng to join the Chfing govern- 
ment— at the same time twitting him because 
Ch*6n Yu-cli*6ng had been made a prince while 
Li Hsiu-ch'5ng was then only a general. It 
happened that Li Chao-shou’s dispatch was re- 
ported to the Celestial King who decided that 
instead of punishing Li Hsiu-ch^6ng for; corre-^ 
spending with the enemy he would make Mm 
Chung Wang, allowing him to retain Ms post as 
generalissimo of the Taiping kingdom. These 
honors were conferred upon him to encourage 
him to further effort. 

Thanks to Li Hsiu-ch^^ng’s tactics, Pukow was 
recovered in November 1859 and Hangchow was 
occupied from March 19 to 23, 1860. The 
imperialists, unaware of the strategy being used 
against them, dispatched relief forces to Hang- 
chow, with the result that their main troops 
outside of Nanking were conclusively defeated 
(May 1860) and the imperial commanders, 
Ho-chMn and Chang Kuo-liang lost their lives. 
This so disheartened the government troops in 
Kiangsu and Chekiang, that Li Hsiu-ch^^ng was 
able also to take Changchow (May 24, 1860) and 
Soochow (June 2). At the fall of Soochow Li 
did all he could to prevent unnecessary destruc- 
tion. He ordered his soldiers to refrain from 
killing the inhabitants or their cattle or from 
destroying their homes. Violators were pun- 
ished with death and peace was soon restored 
to the city. 

After he had taken Soochow, Li Hsiu-ch^^ng is 
said to have been asked by disaffected imperial- 
ists in correspondence with him and by some 
Westerners living in Shanghai to attack that city. 
He set out ^ith this objective in mind and estab- 
lished his headquarters (August 18, 1860) near 
the Catholic Cathedral at Zikawei about 18 U 
southwest of Shanghai. His forces destroyed 
many barracks of government troops 9 li from 
Shanghai, and then attacked the west, south and 
north gates of the city. But hindered by inclem- 
ent weather, they could not make a speedy 
entrance. Contrary to Li’s expectations the 
Western powers, jealous of their trade, decided 
to help the Ch‘mg government. The traitors 
who had corresponded with Li were beheaded, 
and the assault of the Taipings was repulsed by 
the imperialists, aided by the American adven- 
turer, Frederick T. Ward (see under F6ng Kuei- 
f^n), who was in command of a nondescript but 
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effective force paid by the local government of 
Shanghai. In several inconclusive engagements 
Li was slightly wounded by shrapnel (August 22, 
1860). As government troops at Kashing, 
Chekiang, were threatening his rear he went to 
rescue that city and thence to Soochow'. When 
he arrived at Soochow he had word of a large 
number of volunteers in Kiangsi and Hupeh who 
desired to Join him. On his way west he stopped 
at Nanking and urged the Celestial King and his 
high officials to lay up provisions against a prob- 
able long siege. The Celestial King reproached 
him for his anxiety, but the high officials thought 
well of Ms advice. Their plan, however, was 
frustrated by Hung's brothers. When Li reached 
Kiangsi he found many followers of Shih Ta-k'ai 
under the command of T‘an Th-yiian and Wang 
Hai-yang (see under Hung J^n-kan) ready to 
join him. Others, also from Kiangsi and Hupeh, 
flocked to his standards, so that his force is said 
to have been increased by 300,000 men. He 
conquered most of the cities in Kiangsi and 
harassed Ts^ng Kuo-fan [q, ?;.] at Chfl-m^n in 
southern Anhwei (1860-61). He also overran a 
considerable part of Hupeh. But as Tso Tsung- 
t^ang [q. v,] defeated Li's cousin, Li Shih-hsien 
(d. Aug. 23, 1865, Prince Shih a 

brave general of the Taipings), at Lo-p'ing, 
Kiangsi, and as Ts^ng Kuo-chffian [g. ?;.] was 
persistently besieging Anking, Li Hsiii-ch'6ng, 
fearful of being shut up in Kiangsi and Hupeh, 
withdrew his forces to attack Chekiang. There 
he quickly took many cities, including Hangchow 
(December 29, 1861). In these victories he was 
considerate of his enemies. All government 
officials who lost their lives in the conflict were 
buried with due ceremony and those captured 
were treated with respect. He provided some 
10,000 coffins to inter the refugees who died of 
hunger, and those in need were supplied with 
rice and were granted loans without interest 
until they recovered their means of livelihood. 
In the meantime the Taipings lost Anking (Sep- 
tember 5, 1861). In this reverse they also lost 
their brave general, Ch^^n Yu-ch'eng who was 
pursued and died in May 1862. The loss of 
Anking was a step toward the fall of Nanking, 
and the death of Ch^en deprived Li of his best 
general. 

Li Hsiu-ch'eng went from Hangchow to Soo- 
chow to spend the Taiping New Year (February 
10 or 11, 1862). On his way he received many 
petitions charging his able subordinate, Ch‘4n 
Khm-shu (d, 1864), with misgovemment 

in Soochow. Li had entrusted Ch^6n with the 


rule of that city after it was taken in June 1860. 
Fearing Li's wrath, CMen fled , with his forces 
to Changchow before' Li could arrive. Hoping 
to gain for himself equal rank ■ with Li, Ch^en 
had offered large bribes to the high officials of the 
Taiping court to make him Hu Wang or 
Prince Hu. Ch^en, now no longer under the 
command of Li, encamped his force at Chang- 
chow and fought effectively in the area %vest of 
Shanghai and south of Nanking but was finally 
besieged at Changchow by Li Hung-chang, Liu 
Ming-chffian [gg. tJ.] and the Ever Victorious 
Army, After sanguinary battles, the govern- 
ment forces took that city on May 11, 1864, 
and Ch'en KMn-shu was captured and was soon 
afterwards executed. 

After remaining in Soochow for four months to 
reorganize the local government and improve the 
people’s condition, as was his custom, Li Hsiu- 
ch^^ng again proceeded (1862) to attack Shanghai 
which in 1861 had been assaulted only by small 
brigades. On January 8, 1862 he publicly 
announced to the people of Shanghai and Sung- 
chiang that the Taipings were about to take those 
cities. He urged the imperialists to submit to 
him, the Westerners to remain neutral, and the 
populace to be quiet. A few days later he 
advanced upon the city, but his assault was 
repulsed, chiefly by French and English forces 
and by Ward's '^Ever Victorious Army" (HT 
B^5^) — so called by the Ch'ing government to 
encourage the Chinese to enlist in it. Simulta- 
neously Li Hung-chang ordered 5,500 Anhwei 
soldiers under the command of Ch^dng Hsiieh- 
chl [g. V.] and Liu Ming-chffian to come to the 
rescue of the city (April 8, 1862), These allied 
forces captured Chia-ting (May 1, 1862) and 
Chflng-pffi (May 12) and then proceeded to 
attack T^ai-ts'ang and Kffin-shan, all in the 
neighborhood of Shanghai. At this critical 
moment Li Hsiu-ch^^ng took personal command 
of 10,000 veterans and proceeded from Soochow 
to the front. After furious encounters Li de- 
feated the allied forces of Ward and Li Hung- 
chang at T'ai-ts'ang (May 21, 1862), retook 
Chia-ting (May 26) and Chflng-pffi (June 9) 
and subjected Sung-chiang to a long siege. When 
the latter city was about to fall, Li Hsiu-ch^eng 
received three messages daily from the Celestial 
King, begging him to relieve Nanking which 
Tseng Kuo-chffian's Hunan Braves were as- 
saulting. 

Toward the end of August 1862 Li Hsiu-ch'eng 
withdrew his force, said to number 300,000 men, 
from Shanghai to Nanking. Day and night, for 
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46 days after October 12, 1862 he attacked Ts&g ' 2 to October 17, 1868, the insurgents were gradu- 
Kuo-ch^iiari^s quarters at Yil-hua. t'ai^ on the, ally forced to, retire into the , city. [Burgevine 
outskirts of Nanking. But owing' . to Ts6ng^s had ' been a commander' of the ,Ever' Victorious 
superior tactics and to the fact that, Li.^s men were • ' Army' in 1862, but owing to arrears in salary had 
spent by continuous assaults and were suffering .mutinied (January 3, 1863) against the Chinese 
from cold, hunger and illness, Li had finally to government at Sungkiang and Shanghai, and 
abandon the effort. At this point, his cousin, when dismissed (January 15, 1863) joined the 
Li Shih-hsien, suggested that as the Chfing forces Taipings.] When Li Hsiu-ch^eng' came to the 
were inadequately prepared to protect the area relief of Soochow the combined Taiping forces 
north of the Yangtze it would be wise to take made an effort to take the city, but without 
Yangchow, and that with added provisions he success. Realizing that the situation was serious, 
might also attack Tscmg’s base at Anking and so Li went west of Soochow (December 1) to a point 
remove the menace to the Taiping capitals Li not far from Chaiigchow in order to attack the 
Hsiu-ch'eng accepted the suggestion. At the government forces in the rear or go to Nanking 
end of 1862 he sent a detachment across the to give the Celestial King time to effect a general 
Yangtze and took Ho-chou, Han-shan and Ch‘ao- retirement from Nanking. But in the meantime 
hsien, ail in Anhwei. In the spring of 1863 he eight Taiping chiefs, who by this time were very 
personally proceeded to Anhwei and took many hard pressed in Soochow, made arrangements 
cities. But he had no chance to approach An- with Li Hung-chang to surrender, which they 
king since he was forced by Pao Ch'ao, P‘eng did on December 5, 1863 (for details see under 
Yti-lin [qq, and others to go northwestward Ch^eng Hsueh-ch6), 

as far as Liu-an, a city near the border of Hupeh Thereupon Li Hsiu-ch^eng returned to Nan- 
(IMay 1863). Finally he ordered his troops back king. On March 31, 1864 Hangchow was taken 
from the west to retake Yangchow. Though he by Tso Tsung-Pang; and Nanking, the sole 
forced his way through Ch‘u-chou and T^ien- remaining Taiping base, was closely besieged 
ch^ang with Yangchow in view, he had to aban- and fiercely attacked by Ts^ng Kuo-ch‘uan. 
don this hope because his hungry soldiers could Soldiers and civilians within the distressed city 
not maintain themselves in the devastated areas had nothing to eat and wept as they begged Li 
through which they passed. Moreover the for help. Li distributed his own supplies of rice 
Celestial King at Nanking urgently needed Li^s to the poor and his own money to his soldiers, 
help after Ts^ng Kuo-ch^iian strengthened his At this juncture the Celestial King, Hung Hsiu- 
base at Yii-hua-t'ai (June 1863) and occupied ch^iian, committed suicide (June 1864). Tsing^s 
many strategic points round the city. Thus the forces undermined the city walls with elaborate 
campaign against Anking and Yangchow failed tunnels and finally took Nanking on July 19, 
and Li had to face the necessity of a direct attack 1864. Hundreds of Taiping officials and maid- 
on Nanking. servants in the palaces drowned themselves or 

When Li Hsiu-ch^eng was again near Nanking in other ways ended their lives. Thousands upon 
he advised Hung Hsiu-ch'iian to lead half a thousands of soldiers were mercilessly killed by 
million men in a general retreat to some other the victorious army and a majority of govern- 
region. But Hung stoutly declined to do so, in ment buildings were destroyed. Li Hsiu-ch^6iig, 
the belief that God would take care of him. taking the Celestial King’s successor, Hung Fu 
At that time (1863) Nanking, Soochow and (see under Hung Hsiu-ch^iian), and several 
Hangchow were three important headquarters hundred others with him, rushed out through a 
of the Taipings. But Nanking was doggedly break in the city wall at midnight July 19, But 
attacked by Tseng Kuo-chffian, Soochow was as soon as they emerged they were scattered by 
menaced by Li Hung-chang, and Hangchow by pursuing soldiers. Having given his best war 
Tso Tsung-t^ang [g, 2 ^.]. The Taiping generals horse to Hung Fu, and having taken, in his haste, 
holding Soochow and Hangchow begged Li a poor one for himself, he was unable to fiee any 
Hsiu-ch'eng to come to their rescue, but the great distance and was forced near daybreak on 
Celestial King would not permit it. Finally Li the following morning to hide in a ruined temple 
did obtain permission to aid Soochow which was at the top of the hill called Fang-shan 
harassed by the forces of Li Hung-chang (see There he relaxed and divested himself of his 
under Ch^eng Hsueh-ch6). Though Burgevine heavy burden of jewels and silver* Observing 
(see under Feng Kuei-f^n) with 300 veterans several villagers approaching, he ran away leaving 
fought with the Taipings at Soochow from August his jewels behind. The villagers chased him, 
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but knelt before him when they recognized tliat 
he was the Loyal Prince. For two days he ."was 
sequestered by them . while ' they discussed , how 
they, could release .him to the Taiping ■ forces. 
As another group of villagers had seized the 
jewels, a quarrel ensued. This disturbance 
caught the attention of a general, Hsiao Fu-ssu 
m^m (posthumous name d. 1884), a 

native of Hsiang-hsiang, Hunan, who on the 
night of July 22 arrested Li and took him to 
Tseng Kuo-ch^iian. Hsiao had served as an 
officer in the Hunan Army against the Taipings 
since 1853 and had been promoted to the post 
of provincial commander-in-chief of Fukien 
(1863). He was rewarded for his capture of Li 
by being given the hereditary rank of a first 
class baron. 

In Nanking Li Hsiu-ch'eng was questioned by 
Ts^ng Kuo-fan and ordered to put his answers 
into writing. From July 30 to August 7 he wrote 
the whole story of the Taiping Rebellion, particu- 
larly of his part in it. When he had completed 
the account he was executed on Tseng Kuo-fan^s 
order at Nanking at midnight August 7, 1864. 
According to Tseng Kuo-fan’s diary, Li Hsiu- 
ch^4ng^s sketch was abridged by Ts4ng from some 
40,000 words to 28,000. Tseng's postface to 
Li's account states that the deleted portions 
related to the ten advantages of persuading the 
Taiping remnants to submit to the government, 
ten mistakes of Hung Hsiu-cliffian which led 
to the downfall of the Taiping state, praise of the 
Hunan Army, and a plea for his own life. This 
abridged sketch was translated by Walter T. 
Lay under the title The Aidobiogmphy of the 
Chmigwang (Shanghai, 1865). The original 
Chinese version usually has the title 

Li Hsiwih’eng kung-chuang or Li Hsiu- 
ch‘&ng kung. It appears in an undated reprint 
in the Chung-kuo 

chm-pai-nien-shih tzU4iao hm-pien under the 
title T‘ai-p^mg THen-kuo shih-- 

mo (1933). A photographic reproduction of an 
early block print, entitled Li Hsiu-cNeng kung^ 
has a preface by Professor Meng Sen (see under 
Chao I-ch'ing) dated 1936. 

From Li Hsiu-ch^eng's own account of his life 
we know that he was unfailingly loyal to the 
Taiping regime, filial to his mother, friendly to 
his inferiors, and considerate of his enemies. 
After 1858 he was the pillar of the Taiping regime. 
His loyalty and persistence doubtless prolonged 
the rebellion for several years. Some of his 
mandates, letters and poems are collected in the 


km chag-yuy and T'ai-p'mg /THen-ktto/skih-iv^^^^ 
ch^ao (see under Hung Hsiu-ch‘uaii) . ' 


tl/481/la; 2/60/llb; T^aLp'ing THen-kiw yeh-shik 
(see under Hung Hsiu-chHian) ; Chung-’kuo chin- 
pai-nien shih tzu-UaOj first collection (1931) ; Tseng 
Kuo-fan [g. y.], Tseng Win-cheng ku7ig nien-phi and 
his diary : PHng-Che chi-lueh (see under Tso Tsung- 
t'ang); Lin-le, Ti-pmg Tien-kwoh \ London, 1S66); 
Shanghai hsien-chih (1871); Maybon, Ch. B., et 
Fredet, Jean, Hisioire de la Concession Fra^icaise 
de Changkai (Paris, 1929); ^Monse, H. B., The 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire^ voL 
II (London, 1918); Allen, Bernard M., Gordon in 
China (London, 1933).! 

Tj^ng Sst'-Yli 

LI Hsii-pin^®* (T. H. MU) d. 1858, 

Nov. 15, age forty-one {mi), a native of Hsiang- 
hsiang, Hunan, was one of the leaders of the 
^ ‘Hunan Braves". vShy and reserved as a youth, 
he became a pupil of Lo Tse-naii [q, v.] and a 
senior licentiate. When his teacher organized, 
in 1852, a militia to suppress the Taipings, Li 
Hsti-pin volunteered to assist him — bringing to 
his task skill in archery and a powerful physique. 
Soon afterwards he was made commander of a 
battalion to fight the enemy in Kiangsi, Hunan 
and Hupeh (1853-54). He and TVchfi-pu 
[g. nil both possessed extraordinary bravery and 
usually fought at the front in places of greatest 
danger. Needless to say Li was repeatedly 
promoted. In 1855 he was stationed in Kiangsi 
and Hupeh. He recovered several cities in the 
latter province and participated in the attack 
on Wuchang which then, for the third time, was 
firmly in the grip of the rebels. 

The untimely death of Lo Tse-nan on April 12, 
1856 — eight months before Wuchang was taken — ■ 
dealt a severe blow to the morale of the troops 
in the latter encounter. But Li Hsii-pin took 
over the command, and by his unselfishness, his 
capability, and his bravery soon revived the 
spirit of his soldiers. The aid which the Taiping 
leader, Shih Ta-k^ai fg. zj.], attempted to bring 
to the rebels was frustrated after twent 3 "-eight 
encounters. The resistance of the Taipings was 
further weakened by a long and deep trench 
filled with water which effectually cut off provi- 
sions and prevented communication. In due 
time these tactics proved effective and Wuchang 
was taken (December 19, 1856). The Taipings 
were driven to Kiukiang, and there Li resorted 
to the same method of digging a trench about ten 
miles long, at the same time repelling other in- 


T^ai-pHng THen-kuo win-shu, T^ai-pHng T^ien- 
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surgents who came from Anhwei to relieve the 
situation (1857). After prolonged fighting Kiu- 
kiang was taken on May 19, 1858. Li Hsti-pin 
was rewarded with the title of governor and after 
a brief interval ^vas ordered to proceed to Anhwei 
where, in a short time, he gained possession of 
four cities. While marching an army of some 
5,000 men to the provincial capital, Lu-chou 
(present Ho-fei), Li encountered strong resistance 
at San-ho-chen, a strategic town about eighty H 
south of his destination. Though he destroyed 
many of his opponents^ barracks, his detachment 
was hemmed in by the rebel leader, Ch'en Yti- 
ch'eng [g. 2 /.], and after desperate fighting Li 
Hsii-pin, the majority of his officers and many of 
the Hunan Braves lost their lives. The Emperor, 
moved by the loss of so valorous a general, 
granted to Li the posthumous rank of governor- 
general, the name Chung-wu and the 

hereditary ranks of ChH-tu-yii md Yun-chH-yu. 
In 1864 the hereditary rank was raised to a baron 
of the second class which was inherited by his 
son, Li Kuang-chiu The latter was 

also awarded the degree of chil-jen (1858) and 
later served as provincial judge of Chekiang. 

Li Hsu-pin left a collection of memorials to the 
throne, entitled Li Chung-wu 

hung tsourif 1 chum) and literary remains, en- 
titled, Li Chung-wu hung i-shu 4 chilan. 

Though Lo Tsinan is celebrated as the organizer 
of the Hunan Braves, Li Hsii-pin was regarded 
by Tseng Kuo-fan [g. v.] as the one who led the 
army to fame. Command of the troops passed 
into the hands of Li's brother, Li Hsii-i ^^511 
(T. H. d. 1863, age 41 m), who was 
also a famous general. Though less popular, 
he was less hasty and more circumspect than his 
brother. In 1859 he led the re-organized Hunan 
Braves in repelling the invasion of Shih Ta-k^ai 
at Pao-chfing, Hunan, and in 1860 he took part 
in the campaign in Anhwei, a province in which 
he served as governor, in 1861 and again in 1862- 
63. In the meantime he was governor of Hupeh 
for a few months. He was canonized as Yung-i 

MWi. 


[l/414/la, 4b; 2/43/6a, 49/17b; 5/56/14a, 26/2b; 
7/26/13b; 8/9/la, 14 T/la; Hu Lin-i [q. ».], Hu 
Win-chung hung i-chij chiian 32 (1875); Huang 
P'4ng-nien [g. v.]i T^ao-lou wtn-ch^ao 4/3b.] 

TisNG Sstr-Yxi 

LI Hung-chang (T. H. 

M^), Feb. 15, 1823-1901, Nov. 7, states- 
man and diplomat, was a native of Ho-fei (Lu- 


chou), Anhw'ei. An ancestor eight generations 
before him was born into a family named Hsu 
l^^but changed his surname when he was adopted 
into the Li family. His father, Li WM-an 
^ (T. H. 3£ [S] original ming 3fcSF, 
1801-1855), WBH B. chin-shih of 1838 and therefore 
a classmate of Tseng Kuo-fan [g, 2 >.]. 

After Li Hung-chang became a cMl-jen (.1844), 
he went to Peking where he studied intensively 
under the direction of Tseng who became there- 
after his patron and close friend. He became a 
chin-shih in 1847, was selected a bachelor in the 
Hanlin Academy and three years later was made 
a compiler. 

When the Taiping rebels reached Anhwei in 
1853 Li Hung-chang and his father returned to 
their native place to organize the militia to com- 
bat them. In the meantime Ts^ng Kuo-fan 
recommended Li Hung-chang to Chiang Chung- 
yuan [g. t’.], then governor of Anhwei. Under 
Chiang’s direction, Li led his local recruits and 
won a battle at Yii-hsi k^ou in the department of 
Ho-chou, thus gaining the decorations of a sixth 
grade official. However, Chiang died with the 
capture of Lu-chou and Li's force was dispersed 
after serious reverses. Early in 1854 Li joined 
the staff of the new governor of Anhwei, Fu-chi 
(T. H. d. 1875), and a 

year later, when Han-shan, Anhwei, was recov- 
ered, h^ won the rank of prefect. On July 6, 
1855 his father, Li Wdn-an, died, but the exigen- 
cies of war made it necessary for Li to remain in 
camp (unofficially) instead of retiring to observe 
the period of mourning. In the years 1855-57 
the army of Fu-chi recaptured Ho-fei and was 
successful in other operations around Lake Ch‘ao. 
As a member of the staff Li received due rewards. 
He was given the rank of a provincial judge 
(1856) and was registered as prepared for the 
office of an intendant (1857). 

Discontented with Fu-chi's policies, Li left 
Anhwei in 1858 to join his patron, Tseng Kuo- 
fan, who was then encamped at Nanchang. 
There he had a share in the recapture of Ching-te- 
ch6n (May, 1858) and the rest of Kiangsi prov- 
ince. T seng was appointed governor-general 
of Kiangnan and Kiangsi in 1860, but Li, dis- 
agreeing with his policy of operating from Chi- 
min as being too cautious, and on other matters 
as well, left his service early in 1861. After 
Tseng Kuo-ch^iian [g. e?,] captured Anking (Sep- 
tember 5, 1861) Li sent Tseng Kuo-fan a letter 
of congratulation and in return ^vas invited to 
rejoin him. 

When the Chung-wang (see under Li Hsiu- 


Li 

ch'^Eg) by spectacular victories revived the 
Taiping cause in 1860, the coastal provinces were 
thrown into panic and merchants and gentry 
begged for imperial aid to augment the help 
secured' from foreign sources at Shanghai. But 
troops could not be spared until after the capture 
of Anking (1861). Then Li was persuaded to 
recruit a sufficient force in. Anhwei and proceed 
to Shanghai as acting governor of Kiangsu. 
With his new army (henceforth known as Huai- 
chiin mm and a detachment of Ts^ng^s 
veterans, he reached Shanghai by steamer in 
April 1862, prepared to co-operate with Tseng 
Kuo-fan at Anking, with Tso Tsung-t^ng [q, v.]j 
now viceroy of Fukien and Chekiang, and with 
Tseng Kuo-chffian at Nanking — the aim being 
to drive on the Taipings from three directions 
and hem them in. 

Li, at the early age of thirty-nine (sm), was 
thus placed at the head of a normally wealthy 
province, virtually all of which was in rebel 
hands. He found foreign forces defending 
Shanghai, and a foreign-trained and officered 
Chinese brigade, later known as the Ever Vic- 
torious Army, organized by Frederick Townsend 
Ward (see under Fdng Kuei-f^n), helping the 
imperialists to drive the insurgents from near-by 
towns. Ward's brigade was subsidized by the 
provincial authorities through a merchant known 
by the firm name of ^'Takee" who acted as pay- 
master, The expense of these well-drilled troops 
and their arrogance made them unpopular, but 
they had ability to win victories, and Li made it 
clear that he would continue to employ them. 
Ward lost his life at Tzeki in September 1862, 
and after a short interval Henry Burgevine (see 
under Feng Kuei-ffin) was installed as com- 
mander, But Burgevine, despite his popularity 
with the men, soon incurred the hostility of Li 
by failing to go to Nanking when a severe crisis 
brought a request from Ts6ng for aid. This 
antagonism grew when Burgevine later forcibly 
collected from ^^Takee" sums due his army. He 
was dismissed, and after some delay and nego- 
tiation Charles George (^^Chinese") Gordon 
^ (1833-1885), was released by the British 
Government to take Ms place. Gordon won 
renown by reorganizing the force and by co-oper- 
ating effectively with Li. This force became the 
spearhead of Li's campaign, going forward side 
by side with the Hunan and Anhwei '^Braves" 
in the capture of T^ai-ts^ang, Kffin-shan, Chiang- 
yin, and then Soochow where a number of Tai- 
ping chiefs were forced to submit. When these 
chiefs were put to death on the suspicion that 


Li 

they planned treachery, Gordon wasTurious" and 
threatened to attack Li ■ (for details 'see: under 
CMeng Hsueh-cMi). 

Early in 1864 the government forces moved 
towards Ch^ang-chou in three divisions— in close 
co-operation with each other and with Tso Tsung- 
t^ang's Chekiang armies. With the capture of 
Ch^ang-chou the Ever Victorious Army had com- 
pleted its task and was disbanded. Tseng or- 
dered Li to join forces with Ts^ng Kuo-chffian 
at Nanking, but fearing that jealousies might be 
aroused if he shared with Ts^ng the honor of 
Nanking (which fell on July 19, 1864), he re- 
frained on the ground that his forces were needed 
elsewhere. For his part in crushing the Taiping 
Rebellion he was made a first class Earl with the 
designation Su-i (^^f&). 

During the next year (1865), in co-operation 
with Tseng, civil government was restored in 
Kiangsu and steps were taken toward the build- 
ing of iron works (see under Ting Jih-ch'ang). 
In May 1865 Ts^ng was ordered to take command 
in Shantung against the Nien bandits (see under 
S^ng-ko-lin-ch'in), and Li was made acting 
governor-general at Nanking where he estab- 
lished an arsenal under the direction of Halliday 
Macartney (see under Kuo Sung-tao). But as 
Ts6ng failed to win a swift victory over the 
bandits and was ordered back to Nanking (late 
in 1866), Li was made Imperial Commissioner to 
direct the campaign. Early in 1867 Li was made 
governor-general of Hunan and Hupeh but did 
not assume that office until the bandits were sup- 
pressed in 1868 (see under Liu Ming-chffian). 
For his exploits in this campaign Li was given 
the minor hereditary rank of ChH-tu-yu and the 
title of Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent 
and was made concurrently an Associate Grand 
Secretary. He also secured leave to visit Peking 
where he was received with great honor. The 
official account of the campaign against the Nien 
rebels, entitled CMao^p^ng Nien-fei fang-liieh 
(see tinder I-hsin) was completed in 1872 and 
published by the Tsungli Yamen with a preface 
of the same date. 

Li Hung-chang took over his duties as gover- 
nor-general at Wuchang on March 1, 1869, But 
his routine as a civil official was broken when in 
July he was sent to investigate charges against the 
governor-general of Szechwan, Wu T^ang 
(T. H. chu~jti of 1835, d. 1876), 

and to look into disorders arising from quarrels 
between Christians and the local populace in 
Yu-yang, Szechwan, and in Tsun-i, Kweichow — 
the last-named cases having been appealed by 
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church authorities through the French minister 
at Peking, Li was negotiating with the Bishop 
when w^ord came that the French: 'minister, 
Rochechouart (see under Ch^ung-hou), 'was on 
his way up the Yangtze to investigate other cases 
in Hupeh, and Li hastened back to' meet him at 
Wuchang, These negotiations were scarcely 
completed when Li was again ordered to Kwei- 
chow to investigate the failure of the provincial 
forces of Szechwan, Kweichow and Hunan to 
co-operate in their conflict with the Miao, But 
when about to assume this duty he was sum- 
moned north to cope with the Mohammedan 
uprising. Gathering his forces at T'ung-kuan 
he reached Sian in July 1870. But in the mean- 
time another crisis had arisen which caused him 
to be summoned to the coast — namely the Tien- 
tsin massacre of June 21, 1870 (see under Ch^ung- 
hou). Ts^ng Kiio-fan had not reached a 
complete settlement of this issue and was ill; the 
French were bringing w^arships, and panic had 
seized the authorities in Peking. At first Li 
seemed inclined to fight, but grew more cautious 
as he approached Tientsin. His appointment to 
succeed Tseng as governor-general reached him 
en route and Ts^ng returned to Nanking after 
having virtually settled the case. 

Hereafter routine administrative duties held 
Li Hiing-chang in Chihli for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. During this period he served concurrently 
as Grand Secretary (1872-1901) and after 1879 
held the honorary title of Grand Tutor of the 
Heir Apparent. As Superintendent of Trade 
for the North almost every question involving 
foreign relations, the adoption of Western tech- 
niques, or the dispatch of students abroad (see 
under Jung Hung) came to his attention. To 
carry out these multifarious duties he at first 
divided his time betw’een Paotingfu and Tientsin, 
but later spent most of his time in the latter 
place. 

Li^s first experience as a diplomat came in 
1871 when he w’^as called upon to negotiate a 
treaty with Japan. China was unwilling to 
concede 'most favored nation' rights or to permit 
trade in the interior. The resulting treaty 
signed on July 29, 1871 betw^een Li and Date 
Munenari (H. ®lll, 1818-1892) was 

highly unsatisfactory to Japan but she soon 
obtained a diplomatic victory which resulted 
in her first seizure of Chinese territory. China 
had declined in 1871 to assume responsibility 
for the murder by Formosan savages of a number 
of shipwrecked Loochoo Islanders, on the ground 
that the issue was a purely Chinese one. How- 


ever, rather than go to w^ar, for wdiich the country 
w’as'then unprepared, an indemnity was paid to 
Japan. Unfortunately,, however, in the docu- 
ments which were drawn up the Chinese govern- 
ment referred to the Loochoo Islanders as "people 
belonging to Japan" and from 1874 onward 
Japan seized upon this as a sufficient renuncia- 
tion to organize the islands as a feudal depend- 
ency and in 1879 to incorporate them as a 
Japanese prefecture. When General Grant was 
in China on his world tour Li requested him to 
plead in Japan for reconsideration of the annexa- 
tion issue, intimating that China in return would 
facilitate 1/he ■ proposed negotiations for limiting 
the emigration of Chinese to the United States. 
Grant was instrumental, as a private citizen, in 
securing a re-study of the case with the result 
that, early in 1880, Japan sent Takezoe Shin- 
iehiro ^ (T. 1842-1917) to 

negotiate with Li at Tientsin. Li at first agreed 
to Takezoe's proposal to divide the islands be- 
tween China and Japan, as suggested by others; 
but several months later, when opposition in 
China grew stronger and when it became known 
that the islands to be ceded were barren, the 
agreement was allowed to lapse. 

The settlement of the stormy issues that the 
British Minister raised in connection with the 
Margary case (see under Kuo Simg-tao and 
Ts'^n Yti-ying) was finally entrusted to Li Hung- 
chang. As plenipotentiary he reached Chefoo in 
August 1876, and there he concluded the Chefoo 
Convention (September 13) which not only 
settled this case but provided for the opening of 
new ports, for regulation of the trade between 
Burma and Yunnan, and for rules of procedure 
in the reception of foreign envoys. 

During this time Korea was steadily slipping 
legally from the suzerainty of China and the 
status of that kingdom became problematical 
when China declined to assume responsibility in 
a dispute which arose between Korea and Japan 
in 1875. Since China's relationship was rather 
that of a patron than a protector she encouraged 
Japan to negotiate with Korea directly, Japan, 
therefore, made a treaty in 1876 as though deal- 
ing with an independent power. The question 
of Korea's relationship to China was temporarily 
deferred, but the ground was steadily being cut 
from under China's claim. This became appar- 
ent a few years later v-ffien the United States 
tried to open trade with Korea. Though Com- 
modore Shufeldt availed himself of Li's aid in 
negotiating in 1882 a treaty of commerce, and 
though the terms were actually drawn up by the 
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two men for the Korean envoys to,, sign, Li was ' short lines, a-mong them one from Shanghai to 
unable to insert in it any recognition that Korea Woosung, built under foreign auspices, and one 
was a dependency of Cliina. The best he could from Tientsin to the Taku forts, built by Chinese, 
do was to secure consent for an accompanying In 1880 Li ■ recommended the construction of a 
letter from the^ King of Korea, recognising this line from Tientsin to Shanghai and this was 
fact but adding that Korea was free in her inter- completed on December 24, 1881 . Three years 
nal and foreign relations. Li ‘was only partly later it w-as extended to Peking and from then 
responsible for the blunders in diplomacy of this on to the chief cities of the empire. Li' sponsored 
period; some were made without his consent in a number of proposals for schools of a technical 
Peking, and he did the best he could to retrieve character ■ to train Chinese to conduct these 
what others had lost. modern , enterprises, including a weaving mill 

More than most higher officials of his day, Li which was installed in Shanghai in 1882. But 
Hung-chang realized that the backwardness of many of his proposals were not carried out, owing 
China in the matter of arms placed her at the to the conservatism of the officials or to the cost 

mercy of stronger powers and that the lack of 'which seemed to them prohibitive. A Military 

swifter communications and modern machinery Academy was opened in Tientsin in 1885, and 
retarded her economic progress. Hence he be- long before this there were the beginnings of a 
came the patron of many new economic enter- modern navy (see under Shen Pao-chen). But 
prises and technical innovations. In 1872 the it was a distinct drawback to China that the 
conservatives complained at the excessive cost arsenals and ship-building yards^ — the first 
of steamers, but in a memorial Li made a spirited of these being established when Li was governor 
defense of his policies on the ground that foreign at Shanghai, others being located later at Foo- 
encroachment was imminent and that China chow and Tientsin — were regarded as provincial 
must provide herself with some of the things rather than national enterprises. Up to 1888 

that made Western nations strong. Hence Li, as an associate controller of the Board of 

he supported in 1872 the proposal of Jung Hung Admiralty (see under I-huan), was able to secure 

for a steamship line, recommending that a funds to build up a fleet of some twenty-eight 
government-subsidized company be formed, vessels, but from then till the out-break of the 
operating at first with chartered vessels to carry war with Japan (1894) a series of setbacks 
tribute rice from the South. From this de- crippled the navy, among them the requisition 
veloped the China Merchant’s Line whose ships of two million taels to celebrate the Empress 
ran not only between northern and southern Dowager’s birthday (see under Hsiao-chfin) 
ports, but also to Japan, the Philippines and the resignation of Captain Lang, formerly of the 
Singapore. Incidentally, a large part of the British Na-vy, who with Admiral Ting Ju-ch^ang 
company’s stock was owned by Li, as was the (T. 1895), had built up the 

case with most of the enterprises he sponsored, navy; and the death of Prince Chffin (see under 
Unfortunately, an experimental railway built I-huan), one of its chief friends among the 
between Shanghai and Woosung in 1876 was Manchu princes. The provincial authorities 
discontinued in the following year. But in who thus saw sums, which they had grudgingly 
1880 Li submitted a memorial vigorously urging contributed to the navy, diverted to other uses, 
resumption of railway building. He proposed naturally cut down their appropriations. Other 
four trunk lines: Peking to Chfing-chiang-pffi reforms likewise were retarded after 1888. 

(near Nanking on the Grand Canal), to Hankow, Owing to the death of his mother in 1882, 
to Mukden, and to distant Kansu, all to be Li Hung-chang secured a leave of absence, but 
financed by properly safe-guarded loans. But trouble in Korea forced his recall in the same 
much inertia had to be overcome before a line year. Leave for the burial was curtailed in 
was authorized, namely, an eighty-one mile 1883 because of French aggressions in Annam. 
railway linking Tientsin with the T^ang-shaii Prior to taking his second leave, Li negotiated 
coal mines which Li had been instrumental in a treaty with France securing recognition of 
opening with modern machinery. Other rail- Chinese suzerainty over Annam and placing a 
ways 'were not constructed until years later neutral zone between Chinese and French 
(see under Chang Chih-tung). spheres. But this understanding was repudiated 

Li Hung-chang likewise sponsored the first in Paris and M. Tricon was sent from Tokyo to 
permanent telegraph lines in China. Sporadic negotiate another treaty recognizing the in- 
attempts had been made since 1865 to construct dependence of Annam. Tricon awaited Li 
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at Shanghai, but when Li passed through that 
city in July 1883 Li could not be held there to 
revise the treaty in conformity with French 
wishes. He was coldly received by all the 
foreign officials, except the American Minister, 
John Russell Young (1840-1899). 

Li tried in vain to secure mediation on this 
menacing problem, and M. Tricon followed him 
to Tientsin where a tentative agreement was 
reached which would save some vestige of 
Chinese prestige in Annam. But even this 
was not drawn into a definite treaty, and an 
undeclared war ensued. Li did not contribute 
his northern fleet to this war lest it be needed 
for defense, but he did inspire the negotiations 
for selling the China Merchant's steamers to 
Russell and Company with a 

verbal understanding that they might be re- 
purchased after the danger of capture was over. 
France attacked Formosa (see under Liu Ming- 
chffian) and in February 1885 declared a state 
of war to exist. But some Chinese successes on 
land (see under Feng Tzfi-ts^ai), together with a 
French Cabinet crisis, resulted in a new treaty 
on April 4, 1885, which was signed by Li Hung- 
chang on June 9. France virtually got what she 
desired yet without great loss of prestige to 
China. 

The indifferent success regarding Annam led 
to a determined effort to retrieve China^s position 
in Korea. The riots in July 1882 which forced 
the Japanese minister, Hanabusa Yoshitada 
(1842-1917), to flee, and caused Li 
to hasten north from Anhwei, resulted from a 
break between pro-Japanese radicals and pro- 
Chinese conservatives in Korea. The Tai 
W5n Kun (see under Li Shu-ch'ang) was brought 
to China as a prisoner. But the issues were 
settled directly (August 29) between Korea 
and Japan, thus still further damaging Chinese 
prestige. One faction in China hoped to es- 
tablish overlordship in Korea by stationing a 
resident at Seoul, but Li, fearful of foreign 
complications, contented himself with putting in 
force a set of trade regulations — ^to be enforced 
by commissioners both in Tientsin and in Seoul— 
granting Chinese greater privileges than those 
enjoyed by subjects of other nations. He 
secured the appointment of P. G. Mollendorff 
(1847-1901) to organize the Korean 
Customs, and in place of Chinese consuls in 
Korean ports he appointed deputy trade com- 
missioners who also exercised criminal juris- 
diction over Chinese subjects. But Harry 
Parkes (see under Yeh Ming-ch*^n) ignored 


China’s plans when he negotiated treaties with 
the Koreans in 1883, and in the following year 
various nations pressed Korea for privileges 
equal to those the Chinese enjoyed. Moreover, 
Korean radicals supported by Japanese, sought 
full independence for their country. On Decem- 
ber 4, when the newly-established postal system 
was being celebrated, a pro-Japanese faction 
staged a riot and, according to a pre-arranged 
plan, forced the King to summon Japanese 
Legation guards to the Palace. Two days later 
the Chinese garrison at Seoul, in an attempt to 
rescue the King, attacked the Japanese guards 
in the Palace and compelled them to withdraw 
from Korea (see Yuan Chia-san). Japan sent 
two of her ablest statesmen to settle this case: 
Inoue Kaoru (see under Wu Ta-ch^4ng) to 
Seoul to seek redress from the King, and Ito 
Hirobumi WifZSC (H. 1841-1909) to 

Tientsin to reach an understanding with Li. 
After several meetings Ito and Li decided upon 
the following points: mutually to renounce the 
policy of stationing troops or military advisors 
in Korea; the modernization of Korea would be 
effected by advisors from a third power; and in 
case of further disturbance no troops would be 
sent without prior notification to the other power. 

Despite this virtual acknowledgment of Japan 
as an equal in Korea, Li spent the ensuing nine 
years seeking to recover Chinese prestige and 
control of that country. While Mollendorff 
administered the Customs under Robert Hart’s 
(see under Chang Chih-tung) directions from 
Peking, Yuan Shih-k^ai (see under Yuan 
Chia-san) was made ^Resident’ to assist the 
King in internal and foreign affairs; and Judge 
Denny, former consul at Tientsin and a personal 
friend of Li, was persuaded to take the office 
of advisor to the King. Denny, however, dis- 
appointed Li by taking for granted the inde- 
pendence of Korea. In 1885 the British sud- 
denly occupied Port Hamilton, whereupon Li 
negotiated a secret treaty of aUianee with the 
Russian Minister. The British were, however, 
given the necessary guarantee which, led to the 
evacuation of Port Hamilton (1886) and the 
treaty of alliance with Russia was never ratified. 

While matters were proceeding thus in Korea 
Li managed in 1886 to carry through the long- 
desired removal of the Catholic church which 
overlooked the Imperial Palace in Peking. 
This was effected by direct negotiation in Rome 
and also with the Bishop in Peking. Direct 
diplomatic relations with^ the Vatican were 
suggested in the hope of settling numerous 
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church cases without the intervention of France, 
but, France vetoed the proposal. 

The prestige of Li Hung-chaiig seems to have 
reached its highest point early in the ^nineties. 
On his seventieth birthday, in 1892 the Empress 
Dowager and the Emperor showered him with 
gifts and honors. A work containing pictures 
of the celebration and eulogies by his friends, 
was published in 6 volumes under the title, 
II(hfei hdang-huo ck% 

shih tz^'&^shou 

In the meantime affairs in Korea did not be- 
come less confusing. The constant struggle 
between radicals and conservatives, and the 
unending foreign intrigue, came to a head in 
1893 when the reactionary, semi-religious society 
known as Tong Haks came forward. 

This group, whose aim it was to cast out all 
Western innovations, had a special animus 
against Japan, which in their eyes had proved 
a renegade to Eastern Civilization and to 
Confucian teachings. The danger of revolution 
was not lessened when Kim Ok-kyun 
(T. ffifM H. 1851-1894), leader of the 

radical, pro-Japanese faction and a refugee at 
Shanghai, was murdered (March 29) and his 
corpse brought to Korea and cut up and dis- 
tributed through the country as a warning to 
liberals. The Korean government managed to 
suppress the disturbance, but called on China for 
military aid. Japan, who also sent forces, 
proposed to China reforms in the government, 
and when China declined to co-operate, made 
demands on Korea. The sending by China of 
reinforcements was regarded as a challenge to 
Japan who commenced hostilities by sinking the 
chartered troopship, Kowshing (July 25, 1894). 

It was far from Li^s intention to challenge 
Japan to war, for as stated above his navy was 
crippled, after 1888, for want of funds. But 
the Peking government controlled by his political 
rival, Weng T'ung-ho [q. v.]j advocated resistance. 
The resulting defeat was fatal to Li^s prestige. 
His Korean policy was shattered, his navy was 
routed, and for both catastrophes he alone was 
blamed. He was deprived of honors but held 
at his post, frantically seeking for funds, for 
munitions, for mediation. He was dejected 
and at his wit's end. Yet the blame was laid 
on him for a war which he would have avoided. 
In November he sent his trusted advisor, Detring 
with a personal letter to Ito to negotiate 
peace, but Detring was not received. Attempts 
were made through the American minister, 
Charles Denby (1830-1904), to discuss 


peace on the basis of Korean independence, but 
Japan replied that ' she would make her . terms 
known only to properly accredited plenipoten- 
tiaries sent to Japan. Consequently China' 
dispatched Chang Yin-huan [g. i*.] and Shao 
Yu-iien (see under Chhmg-hou) to Hiroshima. 
There they were met early in January by Ito 
and Mutsu Munemitsu (1844- 

1897). But Japan rebuffed them on the ground 
that their credentials were improperly drawn up, 
nor would she permit them to secure revised 
credentials by telegraph. Only a man of very 
high rank would be acceptable, and this pointed 
to Li himself. Li's cup of bitterness was not 
3 ^et drained to the dregs, for on February 17 
a cablegram from Tokyo stated that no pleni- 
potentiary need come who was not authorized 
to cede territory and settle outstanding questions, 
great and small, including demands Japan would 
later make known. China could only accept 
the hard terms and Li was appointed. Prior 
to setting out for Shimonoseki he called on 
various legations to seek aid. Though no such 
pledges are definitely known to have been given, 
some writers profess to believe that Count 
Cassini of Russia did virtually pledge Russian 
aid in case Manchurian territory should be 
demanded, and that Britain intimated she would 
not be indifferent if her sphere in the South were 
invaded. The first meeting with the Japanese 
took place on March 20, when an armistice %vas 
refused except on impossible terms. Four days 
later Li was shot by a fanatic and the incident 
so stirred public opinion that profuse apologies 
were made and a generous armistice was granted 
(March 30) for a limited period. Li's nephew 
and adopted son, Li Ching-fang (T. 

im 1855?-! 934) became the plenipotentiary 
and continued the negotiations. 

The terms of peace confirmed China's worst 
fears. They included not only the independence 
of Korea but the cession of the Liaotung Penin- 
sula, Formosa, and the Pescadores. Included 
also were an indemnity of 300,000,000 Kuping 
taels, the opening of seven new ports to trade — 
chiefly in the Yangtze and West River regions — 
and numerous concessions to Japanese mer- 
chants. Though a few slight concessions were 
granted, China was compelled to accept them 
virtually as first made on April 1. The last 
touches were added on April 17, 1895, and the 
treaty was signed, but China still hoped for 
modifications before final ratification. The 
hoped-for intervention came on April 23 when 
Russia, France and Germany advised Japan to 
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retrocede the Liaotung Peninsula. China sug- 
gested that the treaty be rewritten, but Japan 
insisted on ratification first, and after that bowed 
to the will of the three European powers. 

As reward for her services Russia desired the 
immediate recognition of Li's alleged promises, 
but Li had been transferred to a non-political 
post in Peking and could do nothing. The 
following year, however (1896), on the occasion 
of the Tsar's coronation in Moscow, Russia in- 
sisted that Li was the most suitable delegate to 
represent China, and the appointment was made. 
He left Shanghai on March 28, passed through 
Odessa on April 27, and reached St. Petersburg 
on April 30. There he was received with great 
honor by Lobanoff and Witte, and he negotiated 
with the latter a secret treaty aimed against 
Japan and providing for an alliance. Per- 
mission was given to Russia to build (through 
the semi-official Russo-Chinese Bank) the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway across Manchuria. Later 
a contract was officially made between the 
Chinese Government and the Railway (organ- 
ized under the bank) which granted special 
tariff rates, and set forth the terms under which 
guards might be placed along the line. It was 
agreed that the road might be purchased by 
China at the end of thirty-six years and that it 
might revert to her without compensation after 
eighty years. 

From Russia Li proceeded round the world 
visiting the Kaiser and Bismarck in Germany, 
and making stops at The Hague, Brussels and 
Paris. On August 5 he had an audience with 
Queen Victoria, and at the end of that month 
was introduced to President Cleveland in 
Washington. Sailing from Vancouver on Sep- 
tember 14 — ^but refusing to go ashore in Japan — 
he returned to Tientsin on October 3, 1896. 
Many anecdotes are still current about this 
journey round the world. In sharp contrast 
with his triumphant progress abroad was the 
cool welcome he received at home. It was owing 
to the power of the Empress Dowager alone that 
his enemies did not reach him; and Chinese 
writers hint that her protection at this juncture 
was secured at a round price. So Li remained in 
office, attached to the Tsungli Yamen. Early 
in 1898 Russia secured the lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, and in connection with the further 
right which she received to extend her railway 
south from Harbin to Port Arthur and Dalny, 
Count Witte is authority for the statement that 
he gave bribes both to Li Hung-chang and to 
Chang Yin-huan. 


In the summer of ISOS—during the Hundred 
^Days of Reform (see, under T^an . Ssli-t^ung)*— 
■Li was dismissed from the Tsungli Yamen, and 
that autumn was sent to supervise conservancy 
work along the Yellow River. He retained his 
position as Superintendent of Trade for the 
North and in that capacity made, in the autumn, 
of 1899, an extended tour of inspection of the 
chief northern seaports. Soon thereafter he was 
appointed acting governor-general of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi, the appointment being 
changed after a few months to full governor- 
general. In that capacity he sought to curb 
the gambling which vras then widespread, but 
he did not accomplish much before the Boxer 
outbreak (1900), and the attendant calamities 
made it urgent that he return to the capital to 
negotiate with the angered Western powers. 
Having managed, along with the other southern 
governors, to maintain order and protect 
foreign lives and property during the storm 
(see under Chang Chih-tung), he was virtually 
the only acceptable spokesman for the scattered 
and discredited northern regime. Appointed 
plenipotentiary and governor-general of Chihli, 
he came north toward the end of the summer, 
stopping in Shanghai long enough to explore the 
situation and hold preliminary conversations. 
Li strove with all his power to make the in- 
demnities as small as possible and the other 
conditions free from undue humiliation. But 
the cards were ail in the hands of the triumphant 
allies and the onerous treaty was finally signed 
on September 7, 1901. Even while he was thus 
engaged, Russia was hounding him to sign 
another treaty granting her a free hand in 
Manchuria. This last bitterness was evaded, 
however, when he died on November 7. 

During his public career which covered nearly 
half a century, Li Hung-chang had helped to 
deliver the d 3 niasty from the Taiping Rebellion 
and had introduced many reforms, particularly 
in the years 1870-94. Relying much on the 
advice of Sir Halliday Macartney, William 
Pethick (d. 1901), Chester Holcombe 

(1844-1912), Sir Robert Hart and 
Detring, not to mention others, he did perhaps 
all he could for a land where the conservatism 
of the people, a reactionary officialdom, and 
unrestrained international rivalry, made each 
step forw’'ard a matter of great difficulty. Always 
progressive, yet patient and conciliatory, it 
was his fate to bear the blame for failures which 
might have been avoided if he had had his way. 
Nevertheless he bore defeat with composure 
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and dignity. Fateful also is the fact that the 
triumph of Japan caused - such a strong reaction 
in favor of Eussia that the policies Li worked 
out brought about, not a Far Eastern-balance, 
but the Russo-Japanese war and a train of con- 
sequences that may be attributed to it. 

Li Hung-chang was posthumously given the 
honorary title of Grand Tutor, the name Wen- 
chung and the hereditary rank of Marquis 
of the first class. His name was entered in the 
Temple of Eminent Statesmen, and in later years 
special temples were erected to his memory in 
Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking, Soochow 
and other places. His rank was first inherited 
by his son, Li Ching-shu (T. #0, d. 

1901?), and then by the latter’s son, Li Kuo- 
chieh (T. 1881-1939), who was 

Chinese Minister to Belgium (1910-12) and 
director of the China Merchant’s Steam Naviga- 
tion Company until 1932. Li Hung-chang’s 
elder brother, Li Han-chang (T. 

1821-1899), served as governor-general at 
Wuchang (1867, 1870-75, 1876-82) and at 
Canton (1889-95). Li Hung-chang’s youngest 
son, Li Ching-mai (T. d. 1938), 

was minister to Austria in 1905-07. 

The collected literary works of three genera- 
tions of the Li family, each in 8 cMan, were 
edited by Li Kuo-chieh and printed in 1904 
under the collective title, 

Ho-fei Li-skih san-shih i-chi — the works of Li 
Hung-chang, bearing the sub-title, Li W^n- 
chung hung i~chi, Li’s memorials, correspond- 
ence, and other documents were printed in 1908 
under the collective title, Li Wen-chung hung 
cNuan-shu (^tt^), 165 chuan^ with an addi- 
tional chiXan of biographical information. Drafts 
of Li’s letters, composed by his secretary, Yti 
Shih-mei (T. H. 1859- 

1915), were reproduced (1916) in facsimile with 
Li’s corrections, under the title Li Wen-<hung 
hung cNih4u (Km 32 volumes. Yti served 
on Li’s staff from 1885 to 1899, and later rose 
to the post of vice-president of the Board of 
Civil Appointments (1910). Among others 
who rose with Li’s help to fame and position 
may be mentioned Chou Fu (T. 36 ill, 
1837-1921), who after serving under Li for many 
years was made governor-general at Canton 
(1906-07). 


[1/417/la; 2/57/la,* 2/59/23a; 5/7/7b; 5/30/21a; Li 
Wtn~chung hung c¥uan-chi; 

BIB Fu-hsiang yu~li ko-kuo jih-cki (1897); Li 
Shu-ch^un Li Wen-chung hung Hung” 


chang nien^p^u in No.' 1 (1929); I-hsin 
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[q. ChHng-chi wai-cMm shih4iao; 

ChHng Kuang-hsu c¥ao Chung- 
Fa chiao-shi shik-Uao; ChHng Kuang-hsu ch^ao 
Chung-Jih (Q) chiao-shi shih-liao; The Memoirs 
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Bunko.] 

William J. Hail 

LI Hung-tsao (T. H. 

10®), 1820-1897, July 31, official, was a native 
of Kao-yang, Chihli. He became a chii-j^n 
in 1844 and a chin-shih in 1852, followed by 
appointment as bachelor in the Hardin Academy. 
A year later he was made a coAiipiler, and in 
1855 began to serve in the Palace School for 
Princes. After a term of three years (1857-60) 
as commissioner of education of Honan he was 
reappointed a teacher in the Palace School. 
He was ordered by Emperor W^n-tsung to 
Jehol where in 1861 he was made exclusively 
responsible for the education of the emperor’s 
only son, Tsai-ch^un [q. r.], who was then five 
sui. In 1861 this child ascended the throne, 
and a year later the dowager empresses ap- 
pointed Li Hung-tsao one of four tutors, the 
others being Chff Chiin-tsao, Weng Hsin-tshin, 
and Wo-J5n [qq. v.]. Li was rapidly promoted, 
becoming, early in 1863, libationer of the Im- 
perial Academy. In 1864 he was made a sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat and con- 
currently a Probationary Grand Councilor. 
Two years later — soon after he was made a vice- 
president of the Board of Revenue and a Grand 
Councilor — his foster mother died, but he was 
not at once given permission to return home to 
observe the mourning owing to the fact that the 
young emperor would not concentrate on his 
studies except under the tutelage of Li. Li, 
however, insisted on going and remained at 
home for two years. 

In 1868 Li returned to his post as a Grand 
Councilor, and a year later once more became a 
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vice-president of the Board of Revenue. In 
1872 he was made president of the Board of 
Works. In the meantime he continued as tutor 
to Tsai-ch'un (Emperor Mu-tsung) until the 
latter died in January 1875. In 1876 he became 
a member of the Tsiingii Yamen, but from 1877 
to 1880 he remained in retirement owing to the 
death of his own mother. In 1880, when he 
again served on the Grand Council and in the 
Tsungli Yamen, he led a group of officials who 
condemned Ch'ung-hou [g. yj for concluding the 
treaty which ceded lii to Russia. In the same 
year Li Hung-tsao and Pao-yun (see under 
W^n-hsiang) negotiated at Peking with three 
commissioners from the United States — J. B. 
Angell (1829-1916), J. F. Swift (1829-1891), 
and W. H. Trescot ( 1822-1898) — concerning 
the limitation of Chinese immigrants to America 
(see under Chang Yin-huan). On November 17, 
1880 they signed two treaties, one conceding the 
right of the United States Government to 
^^regulate, limit, or suspend the coming of 
Chinese laborers to the United States, but not 
absolutely prohibit it’*; the other concerning 
commercial and judicial matters. The following 
year (1881) Li was made president of the Board 
of War and concurrently an Associate Grand 
Secretary. In 1882 he became president of the 
Board of Civil Appointments, but two years 
later — when the Grand Councilors were blamed 
for mismanagement of matters relating to France 
and Annam — he and all the Councilors were 
dismissed. The real cause of this sweeping 
change was a conflict between I-hsin [q, v.] 
and the Grand Council on the one hand, and 
Empress Hsiao-ch^in, I-huan [gg. t;.], and a group 
of conservatives on the other. I-hsin was 
removed, and so were all those closely associated 
with him, including Li who was lowered in rank 
three grades. 

In 1885 Li Hung-tsao w^as again made a sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat and later in 
the same year became junior vice-president of the 
Board of Civil Appointments. In 1887 he was 
appointed president of the Board of Ceremonies, 
a post he held until 1896. Early in 1888 he was 
sent to Honan to repair the dike at Chengchow. 
But he was several times reprimanded for failure 
to complete the work speedily, and so was 
recalled to Peking eight months later. From 
1884 onward he was deprived of his powers as 
Grand Councilor, but he gradually won the favor 
of Empress Hsiao-ch'in. In 1894, after the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese War, he was made 
an adviser on military affairs, and before long 


was re-instated as Grand Councilor. He and 
I-hsin thus returned to power, but both were 
then too old for vigorous service. In 1895 
Li was again ordered to serve in the Tsungli 
Yamen, and in the foilowdng year once more 
became an Associate Grand Secretary and presi- 
dent of the Board of Civil Appointments, but 
died a year later. He was canonized as W^n- 
ch§ng 3S:3E and his name was entered in the 
Temple of Eminent Statesmen. 

From 1864 to 1884 Li Hung-tsao was a potent 
factor in the government, being sometimes re- 
ferred to as the leader of a group of officials who 
were natives of northern provinces — among them 
Chang Chih-tung, Sheng-yu, Chang P^ei-lun, 
and Pao-t‘ing [gg. t?.]. As these same men were 
also members of the party known as Chhng- 
iiu-tang (see under Pao-tflng) wffiich made 
attacks on Li Hung-chang [g. t;.] and other high 
officials, Li Hung-tsao w^as branded as the leader 
of that party also. 

A son of Li Hung-tsao, named Li Yii-ying 
(b. 1882), popularly known by his 
tzU as Li Shih-ts^ng (S’®*), was made in 1897 
a department director of a Board, but went in 
1902 to France as attache in the Chinese Lega- 
tion. While there he made a study of biology. 
Since 1928 he has been president of the National 
Academy of Peiping, and a member of the 
Supervisory Committee of the Kuomintang. 

I2/57/43a; 6/l/6b; Tz%4in cki4uek; 

Chin-shihj^n-wu chih (see under Weng Tffing-ho) ; 
Tung-hua luj T^ung-chih 11: 8; Portrait, and ex- 
amples of his calligraphy, in Kao-yang hsien chih 
(1933); Ch^ing-ch^ao yeh-shih ta- 

kuan, 4/91.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

LI Ju-ch^n (T. c. 1763~c. 

1830, novelist and phonetician, was a native of 
Ta-hsing (Peking). He went to Hai-chou, 
Kiangsu, in 1782 in the company of his eider 
brother, Li Ju-huang (T. who 

was appointed salt receiver at Pan-p^u (Hai- 
chou). There he remained for some twenty 
years. During this period he met Ling T'ing- 
k^an [g. v.] and the Hsu brothers: Hsu Chdao-lin 
1!^# (T. 5^) and Hsu Kuei-lin 
(T. H. c. 1778-1821, chu-jen of 

1816), the latter two being his brothers-in-law. 
In 1801 he went to Honan, where he was made 
an assistant magistrate. Three years later 
(1804) he visited his brother at Ts'ao-yen 
eh'ang, Kiangsu, where the latter served as 
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salt', receiver 'after 1803. It seems that Li 
Ju“Chett then returned to Honan, remaining in 
that province for about five years. Thereafter 
he apparently went north, residing in or near 
Peking. , , 

A work by Li Ju-chen on phonetics, entitled 
Yin-chien^ or Li-shih , yin-ckien^ 

6 chuan^ was completed in 1805 and was first 
printed in 1810. Another edition of it was 
printed in 1868 to which 1 chiian of bibliography 
was added by Hung Ti-yiian ^^7n- In 
writing this book Li Ju-chen applied his knowl- 
edge of both the Northern and the Southern 
pronunciations and so was able to make some 
radical improvements in orthodox phonetic 
theories. Ho Ch‘iu-t‘ao to. ??.] wrote two post- 
scripts to the Ym’-chien, in which he criticized 
Li Jii-chen for stressing only the sounds, neg- 
lecting the written characters, and disregarding 
references to earlier works. This criticism by 
Ho is an indication of how far Li Ju-chen’s 
approach differed from that of his precursors, 
and also where his originality lay. 

The famous novel by Li Ju-chen, entitled 
Ching-hua yuan^ 100 chapters, was the 
result of some ten years of labor (1810 “20). 
When first completed it was copied, circulated 
and read in manuscript. Though the date of 
the earliest printing is not definitely knowm, it 
is certain that a printed edition appeared in 
1828. In 1829 it was reprinted in Kwangtimg, 
supplemented by 108 pages of illustrations. 
In 1888 the Tien-shih chai (a publishing 

house famous for its lithographic work) of 
Shanghai printed it lithographically with new 
illustrations and a preface |?y Wang T%o to* ^‘1* 
The Ya-tung Shu-chii (Shanghai) 

printed a punctuated edition in 1923 with a long 
introduction by Dr. Hu Shih. 

The background of the novel is laid in the time 
of the celebrated Empress Wu or 
(624-705), who reigned from 684 to 705 A. D. 
and in 690 changed the name of the djmasty 
from T'ang (Jj) to Chou iM)- The story 
centers round the adventures in various im- 
agined overseas kingdoms of one hundred 
talented women who had been re-incarnated 
from different flowers. When the empress 
issued an edict to open the examinations to 
women as well as to men, these women competed 
successfully and received posts of various kinds. 
In his portrayal of these kingdoms Li Ju-chen 
gives an account of their customs and ridicules 
by contrast many customs then prevailing in 
China. Among the social problems he discusses 


are the double moral standard between the 
sexes, the neglect of womeii^s education, and the 
evils of foot-binding and concubinage. Par- 
ticularly effective is his description of the 
Women’s Kingdom in which, the 

relative position of the sexes is the reverse of 
that prevailing in China. In this kingdom the 
women are the overlords; the men stay at home, 
bind their feet, and adorn themselves with 
powder and rouge. Dr. Hu Shih regards the 
Chmg-hm yiian as worthy of a permanent place 
in the world’s history of the emancipation of 
women. 


[Hu Shih, in Hu 

Shih win-is^un^ second series (1924) 4/119, and 
in Hu Shih win^ts^un, 
third series (1930) 6/859; Chfien Ching-fang 
Hsiao-shuo is^ung-¥ao (1916) 
Jb/68; Lin Yutang, “Feminist Thought in An- 
cient China” in T^ien Hsia Monthly, vol. I, no. 2, 
pp. 127-150.] 

Tu Likn-chIj 

LI Kuang-ti (T. H. J^^), 

Sept, 29, 1642-1718, June 26, official, was a 
native of An-hsi, Fukien. He w&s born in a 
scholarly family of moderate means \vhich be- 
came impoverished in the course of the wars and 
lawlessness of the early Chfing period. In 
1655, aged fourteen (sui), he and eleven members 
of his family were kidnapped by bandits but 
were rescued a year later by an uncle. He 
became a chin-shih in 1670, was selected a 
bachelor of the Hanlin Academy and w’as as- 
signM to acquire the Manchu language. He 
later maintained that his interest in phonetics 
began with his study of Manchu. He was made 
a compiler in 1672 and a year later was granted 
leave to return home. In 1674 K4ng Ching- 
chung to* rebelled at Foochow and summoned 
many noted men-of-letters to his aid. Li 
Euang-ti, realizing that not to side with Keng 
might bring on difficulty for his family, went 
from An-hsi to Foochow to interview the rebel, 
but managed to depart soon on the plea that his 
father was ill. His friend, Ch^^n M^ng-lei 
to- 2^-], was then staying in Fooehow’- where the 
tw^o agreed to help each other — Ch^en w^ouid 
seem to favor K^ng while Li would act as a spy 
for the Manchus. Thus, whatever the outcome 
of the rebellion, each would have someone to 
plead his case with the victor. Li’s family 
went into hiding in the mountains of southern 
Fukien. In 1675 he sent to Emperor Sh6ng- 
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tsu a memorial, concealed in a wax ball and administrators or as good writers were convicted 
carried by a trusted servant, in which he reported on various charges. Li was reprimanded for 
that the Manchu army might easily invade these errors of judgment, but was pardoned 
Fukien by way of Ting-chou-fu. The plan despite the activities of his enemies, especially 
was never utilized but the memorial made a Hsii Ch^ien-hsiieh fe. t?.], to have him discredited, 
deep impression on Emperor Sheng-tsu who Early in 1690 Li Kuang-ti was made junior 
thereafter regarded Li as thoroughly loyal, vice-president of the Board of War and early in 

When Giyesu [g. i?.] recovered Fukien (1676) 1694 was given the concurrent post of director 

and Keng surrendered, Li went to Foochow where of education in Chihli. In April 1694 he was 

he learned that he had been raised to a reader informed of his mother’s death and asked for 
of the Hanlin Academy (1677). He was about the usual leave for mourning. This was granted 
to set out for Peking when the death of his father but he was ordered to observe the mourning in 
made it necessary to observe a period of mourn- Peking. Many rumors were afloat as to why 
ing. During that time the forces of Cheng Li did not return to his home on this occasion, 
Ch^eng-kung [g. made inroads on southern but for not doing so he was often accused of 
Fukien, but Li sent (1678) relatives of his to thinking more of his rank as an official than of 

guide by little known trails the Manchu armies the obligations of filial piety. These accusations 

in the recovery of that region. When the dealt a severe blow to his aspirations to be known 

region was pacified he was rewarded with the as a true follower of the Sung philosophers whose 
rank of a sub-chancellor of the Grand Secretariat doctrines were much in vogue and were sponsored 

and went to Peking with his mother in 1680 by Emperor Sh6ng-tsu. During the period of 

to assume the post. A year later, when the mourning Li Kuang-ti edited several works of 

emperor inquired about affairs in Formosa, Chu Hsi and the Ch'^ng brothers (see under 
which was still held by Cheng Ch^^ng-kung, Hu Wei), possibly to prove that he was still 
Li advised the emperor to subjugate the island, a loyal adherent of the Sung school, 
recommending Shih Lang [g. t;.] as the man to After the mourning period, Li Kuang-ti was 
undertake it. again appointed director of education of Chihli 

Early in 1682 the trial of K^ng Ching-chung (1696-98) and in 1697 was concurrently made a 
and his followers took place and Ch'^n Meng- vice-president of the Board of Works. Early 
lei, like them, was held for treason. Li Euang-ti in 1699 he was appointed governor of Chihli, 
made no overt efforts to help Ch^en and conse- a post he held until late in 1705. In the mean- 

quently their friendship was severed. Ch^^n time he was given the concurrent post of 

maintained that the “memorial hidden in wax” president of the Board of Civil Appointments 
was not the work of Li alone, but was drafted (1703-05). Late in 1705 he was made a Grand 
by himself and Li in collaboration. Though Secretary, in which capacity he served until his 
K6ng and other rebels were executed, Ch'^n death in 1718. During this last term in office 
was sentenced only to exile— saved, it is said, he headed several commissions for the official 
from a more severe fate by a secret memorial compilation of works expounding the Sung 
from Li begging leniency. Be that as it may, philosophy, namely: the complete works of 
the two were never reconciled. Chu Hsi, Chv-izik ch'iian’shu, 66 

In June 1682 Li Kuang-ti was granted leave chuan^ the emperor’s preface dated 1713, printed 
to accompany his mother back to Fukien. After in 1714; annotations to the Booh of Changes, 
remaining there four years, he reimned to Chou~I cM^chung, 22 chuan,pnnted hi 

Peking and was granted several audiences. 1715; and a synthesis of the doctrines of the 
The emperor was still convinced of Li’s loyalty Neo-Confucian school, entitled Hsing 

and ability, especially since Shih Lang, whom Li li ching-i, 12 chiian, printed in 1715, the emperor 
had recommended, succeeded in conquering adding a preface dated 1717. Li Kuang-ti %vas 
Formosa (1683). Li was appointed to a high known as having mastered the Book of Changes 
office of Chancellor of the Hanlin Academy, but and was often asked by Emperor Sheng-tsu to 
finding himself the target of jealous officials, explain that Classic to him. On one occasion, 
he again asked for leave. At home scarcely a however, the emperor remarked that Li’s inter- 
year, it was incumbent on him to return to pretation left him in the dark. On another 
Peking in 1688 to mourn the death of Empress occasion the emperor requested Li to use the 
Hsiao-chuang [q. v,]. About this time several principles of that Classic to predict the outcome 
officials whom he had recommended as able of a battle. When the prediction indicated a 
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defeat ther emperor agreed,, but added that the 
defeat would be for . the enemy and not for him- 
self. This proved to be the case. , 

During his last years at Court, Li Kuang-ti 
pleaded for lenient treatment of certain officials — 
notably Gh^^m P^eiig-nien and Chang Po-hsing 
[§g. y.] — ^when they were in distress. It is re-, 
ported also that when Fang Pao [q. y.| was ac- 
cused, Li saved the life of that scholar by stressing 
his achievements as a writer. Among those 
whom Li brought to fame may be mentioned 
Yang Ming-shih (see under Shen Thng), Chao 
Shen-chhao, Ho Ch% Hui Shih~chh, Mei Wen- 
ting, and Mei Ku-ch^cmg [gg. v.]. The last two 
were noted for tlieir attainments in mathematics, 
a subject in which Emperor Sheng-tsu was in- 
terested. Li himself made some efforts to excel 
in this field but without success. After his death 
he was canonized as Wen-chen XM. 

An early edition of the collected works of Li 
Kuang-ti bore the title Li Wen-cMn hung (^) 
ch^uan-chiy but a more complete edition, entitled 
Jung-ts^un ch^ilanrchi, appeared with 
a preface dated 1829. This edition contains 
thirty-eight items by Li and ten by four of his 
descendants. Fourteen of the items consist of 
Li's treatises on the classics. One, entitled 
Jung4s^un yun-shu (^^), is a classification of 
Chinese words by rhyme. Another, entitled 
Jung-ts^un tzilrhua pien-o lists 

characters often written in mistaken forms. A 
work, entitled Li hsiang p^n-ajaOj 

printed in 1742 — though attributed to Li — was 
probably written by Mei W^n-ting. Li com- 
piled two anthologies of prose, one of verse, and 
three of porku essays used in the examinations. 
The Jung4s‘un ch^uan-chi includes Li's own verse 
and essays, and a collection of his sayings as 
recorded by his disciples, entitled Jung-ts^wi 
yu4u 30 chuanf originally printed in 

1729. A supplement to this collection of say- 
ings, entitled Jwig-ts^un yu4u hsu-pien mm 
20 chuan, printed in 1933, sheds much light on the 
intrigues and political cliques of the K^ang-hsi 
period. Being a capable politician, Li Kuang-ti 
emerged victorious after many other leading 
officials had been disgraced. Unlike others he 
carefully avoided being involved in the struggle 
of the sons of Emperor Sh^ng-tsu for the throne. 
At one' time he spoke for the heir apparent, Yin- 
jeng [g. y.], but managed never to offend the 
contenders. He seems to have been particularly 
favored by Yin-eh^n [g. y.] who, after ascending 
the throne, honored him posthumously with the 
title of Grand Preceptor of the Heir Apparent 


■(1723) and entered his name, in t.he Temple of 
Eminent Statesmen (1733). 

Li Kuang-ti had three sons, two of whom grew 
to maturity. The elder, Li Chung-iun , 

(T. Irffi [ff] H. :^ii, 1663^1706), was a' 
cku-jin of 1693 and the author of the 
Chou4i hsiin4smnj 21 chilanj printed in 1757, 
and three other works which are included in the 
J ung4s^un ch^uan-chi. The younger, Li Chung- 
tso (T. ,f:tf ■ H. i668-169G^^^ 

died young, but his son, Li Chdng-chih 
(T. H. 1690-1744), became a cAfn- 

shih in 1724 and then a Hanliii compiler, later 
rising to the rank of junior vice-president of the 
Board of Ceremonies (1744). Three works by 
Li Chdng-chih are included in the Jung4s^un 
ch^ilan-chi, one being a nien-phi of Li Kuang-ti, 
entitled W^n->chen hung nieu'-p^u^ 

2 chiian. A son of Li Chdng-chih, named Li 
Tsung-wen (T. mm H. also 

became a chin-shih (1748) and a Hanlin com- 
piler, and rose to the rank of a vice-president 
of the Board of Ceremonies (1773-77). One of 
his works is printed in the Jung4s^un c¥uan-<M, 
A son of Li Chung-lun, named Li Chfing-fu ^ 
(T. H. ^^), %vas prefect of Ta- 

ming-fu (1737-42) and of Kuang-p'ing-fu (1742- 
43), both in Chihli, and the author of a revised 
edition of the nien-p^u of Li Kuang-ti, entitled 
Jung4s^un p'u4u ho-k^ao (ii^^%), compiled 
chiefly from material in the Jung4B^un yu4u 
ksii-pien, and in unpublished letters. This and 
another work by Li Ch‘ing-fii, entitled 

Tao-nan chiang-shou, 13 chiian, (com- 
pleted 1770?) were printed in the Jung4s^un 
chHian-ckL 


[l/268/5b; l/486/24f); 2/10/23a; 2/d7/lla; 3/10/la; 
3/76/53a; 3/407/34a; 4/i3/4a; 6/3/5b; 7/7/16a; 
9/6/i5b; 17/4/4; 18/7/10; Fukien t^ung-chih (1922) 
34/1 a; Ta-ming fu chih (1854), i0/24b; 
Kuang-pHng fu chih (1894) 7/4b.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

LI Kung ^ (T. H. childhood 

name 0121), May 14, 1659-1733, Feb. 14, 
philosopher, was born in the village of Hsi-ts^ao- 
chia-tsui district of Li-hsien, 

Chihli. During his childhood he was taught by 
his father, Li Ming-hsing ^10# (T. WSJ H. 

privately canonized 1615- 

1683), a scholar whom Yen Yuan [g. y.j praised 
as one of the most upright men of his day. At 
the close of 1673 Li Kung married Wang Chih- 


shun gESJii (1658-1676), a sister of Wang 
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Yang-ts^ui (see under Yen Ytian). Wang^s During the years 1683-84 lae taught in the 
estimate of Li is contained in his dictum that of a fellow-townsman, Chao T^al-jo 

whereas he himself was a conservative, and Yen In 1685 he accompanied Chang Er-su to Pao-an 

a radical, Li approached the golden mean (present Cho-lu), Chahar, where the latter was 

li, After serving as a minor local official. But Chang 

some two years of a happy married life Wang resigned from the post after a month and Li 
Chih-shun died early in 1676. Li remarried in went (April-May 1685) for the first time to 
1677 and in the same year became a licentiate Peking which he later visited some thirty-eight 
with high honors, but declined to take a govern- times — the last being in 1727. There he tutored 
ment stipend, being convinced that such stipends for about four months in the home of a captain 
were designed by the Manchus to lure the schol- named Sh^n There he made the acquaint- 
arly class to their regime. By the time he was ance of two Kuo brothers: Kuo Chin-t'ang ^ 
twenty years of age (1679) he wrote a work on (T. 1659-1706) and Kuo 

filial piety, entitled ChHvrhsiao chi, Chin-ch^^ng (T. 1660-1700), 

which perhaps is no longer extant. In the same and toward the close of 1685 he taught the chil- 
year (1679) both he and his friend, Li Hsien dren of Kuo Chin-ch'^g. After a short visit 
(T. 1652-1687), went to study under to his native place he returned to the capital 

Yen Yiian who had achieved a high reputation (early in 1686) and made the acquaintance of 
as a philosopher in North China, Li w&s so Hsti San-li (T. H. M ill , cMn-shih 

impressed wdth Yen^s emphasis on practicality of 1661, 1625-1691), and other notables. About 
that he abandoned many of his old views to this time he began to compile his notes on history 
follow him, with the result that LI became the which were later published under the title, 

best expositor of Yen^s teachings and the one Yuehshih chH-shih, 4 + I chumi. De- 

who secured for them the recognition they finally dining an invitation to teach in the family of 
obtained. In imitation of his master he began Songgotu [^. ?>.], he returned home at the end of 
in 1680 to keep a diary which was later utilized 1686, but went early in the following year (1687) 
by his two disciples, FengCh^en (T. to Peking where he taught in two families, one 

and Liu T^iao-tsan (T. JIW, named I the other Ch^^n Preferring to 

b.c. 1700), to compile his chronological biography be near his home, he transferred (1687) to the 
under the title, Li Shvrku MlLsi^ge of P'ang-chia-tsui the dis- 

Jmen-sheng nien-p% 5 ckiian, completed in 1736. trict of Kao-yang, Chihli, to teach in the family 
In the meantime Li studied medicine and medic- of Chfi Huan (T. ) where he remained 

inal herbs with a view to supplementing his until the close of 1688. In the meantime he 
income. Being interested in practical knowledge, frequently interviewed his famous teacher, Yen 
he visited a number of teachers to receive instruc- Yiian, and corresponded with scholars — among 
tion in various fields— in mathematics from Liu them Fei Mi [g. t;.]. In 1688 he wrote tw^o arti- 
Chien-t‘ien (1679), in ceremony from cies on irrigation and river conservancy, entitled 

Yen Ytian (1680), in playing the lute (^) from tung-pei shui4i and 

Chang Er-su (T. ® 0 ) in 1680, and in MM Chih-ho U-yiin. These articles were later 

archery from Chao Ssti-kuang ® (T. ^ included in his w^ork, Ch'ou-wang pkn--. 

'ii) and Wang Jo-chi (1681). On a collection of his miscellaneous writings after 

February 10, 1682 he sponsored a spring festival 1686. Three years later he showed the collection 
entertainment in his home to which he invited a to Yen Yiian, but it seems to be no longer extant, 
number of friends, among them Liu Ch'ung-w^n In 1689 he accepted the invitation of his former 
S!i« (T. H. mm, chu-jm of 1639, instructor, Chao Ssii-kiiang, to teach the latter's 

d. 1688, age 75 sm), Chang £r-su, Wang Yang- four sons in the village of Chao-chia-chuang 
tsffii, and Yen Yiian— the last mentioned com- in his native district until 1690 wdieii 

posing an essay for the occasion, entitled 0 he competed successfully in the Shun-t'^ien pro- 
iilfB Ku-jih yen-chi. During the ensuing two vincial examination for the degree of cb,u-jH. 
years (1682-83) Li read extensively works on In the meantime (1689) he wrote a preface to 
philosophy, history, military tactics, music, and Yen’s work, T^'un-hsing pien (see under Yen 
economics. Yiian), and compiled, among others, a work on 

As his financial needs became more pressing, the classification of errors in moral conduct, 
Li Kung began in 1683 the life of a private tutor entitled Sung-km ke4L This trea- 

which he carried on with interruptions till 1708. tise, printed in 1695, was based on a similar work, 
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^ Chi~km by Liu Tsung-chou [q. ik]. 

Failing in the metropolitan examination in 1691, 
Li taught in the following two years in the home 
of another neighbor, Yen Chung-k'uan ^ 

(T. cMn-sMk of 1679, d. age 

72 sm)* 

In 1695 Li was invited by Kuo Chin-t'ang to 
T^ung-hsiang, Chekiang, where Kuo was a dis- 
trict magistrate. Several of Li^s works were 
printed there, including the above-mentioned 
Sung-km tsi4i with a preface by Wang Fu-li 
'S.UM (T. H. :^S), dated 1695. Re- 
turning to his native place in the same year 
(1695) he %vent to Peking (1696) where he taught 
for another year in the home of Kuo Chin-ch^^ng, 
In 1697 he was again invited by Kuo Chin-t^ang 
to T^ung-hsiang, remaining there until 1699. 
During his stay in T^ung-hsiang he advised Kuo 
on local problems, studied music (1698) under 
Mao Ch'i-iing [q, t;.], wrote among other works 
a treatise on the Great Learning ^ entitled 
mm Ta-hsueh pien^yehj which was printed in 
1701, and married a Hangchow girl, Wang Feng- 
ku or (d. 1706, age 24 sui), 

who bore him two sons, Li Hsi-j6n (T. 

MA, childhood name 1690-1721) and 

Li Hsi-chung (childhood name ^1^, 

b. 1702). On his way home with his family in 
1699 he paid a visit to Yen Jo-chti [g. t*.] at 
Huaian, Kiangsu. In 1700, while visiting 
Peking, he accepted the offer to teach in the 
family of Wu Han MM (T. H. HH, 

chin-shik of 1682, d. c. 1709). There he met a 
number of scholars, among them Wang Yuan, 
Chin T^ch^n, Wan Ssh-t'ung, and Hu Wei 
{qq, V,]. In June-July 1700 he was invited by 
Yti Clung (T. mUr d, 1701) to Ying- 
chou, Shansi, where the latter was serving as a 
local official. Then he returned home and wrote 
a work on the training of children which he en- 
titled, Hsiao-hsueh chi-yeh, 5 chUan, 

In the autumn of the same year (1700) he was 
once more in\dted to teach the children of Wu 
Han at Peking where he stayed until the close 
of 1700. About this period, too, he wrote several 
articles on ancient ceremony. 

Li^s work on music had in the meantime been 
printed by Mao Ch^i-ling under the title 

Li~sMh hmehryileh 1% 2 cliuan, and it 
was later copied into the 8^-¥u Manuscript 
Library (see under Chi Yiin). After a short 
visit to his native place he continued his teaching 
(1701) in the home of Wu Han and wrote, among 
other works, an essay denouncing Buddhism 
which he entitled PH-Fo lun. Through 


the. financial assistance of Wu Han and Hsii 
Ping-i (see under Hsii Chhen-hstieh) he was able 
to print several of his works, among them the 
above-mentioned Ta-hsmh pieU’-yeh and 

SMng-ching hmek^cmi tsuan^ 2 chiian — 
the latter a work on the system of education 
advocated in the Classics, with a preface by 
himself dated 1698. By this time (1701) he had 
won such a reputation ' that Wan Ssti-t^ung in- 
vited him to lecture in Peking on the teachings 
of the sages. Returning in 1701 to his native 
place, he lectured to his disciples on the Doctrine 
of the Mean {Chung-yung)~%ho mh^tmm of these 
lectures being later brought together by Ch^6n 
Jui-an under the title 

Shu-ku Chung-^yung chiang-yii. Thereupon he 
taught for half a year (1702) in the home of Wang 
Shao-hsien 3E^:$fc in the neighboring district 
of Su-ning. But that same year he returned to 
Peking where he made the acquaintance of W6n 
Te-yti (T. chil-jin of 1672). 

After a brief visit to his home he returned (early 
in 1703) to Peking and there gave more lectures. 
He was introduced by Wang Yuan to Fang Pao 
Iq, V,] ill whose residence he often stayed on his 
subsequent visits to the capital. 

In April-May 1703 he returned to his native 
place and was later joined by Wang Yuan whom 
he introduced to Yen Yiian, thus establishing 
between these two a lasting friendship. In 
1704 he went to Yen-ch^6ng, Honan, to advise 
the district magistrate, W6n T6-yu, in matters 
of local administration, but hearing that his 
great teacher, Yen Yuan, had died (September 
30, 1704) he went home and set up at Po-yeh a 
shrine to him which he called Hsi-chai Hstieh- 
sh6 After another brief sojourn 

in Yen-ch^eng in the following year (1705), he 
returned home to complete the chronological 
biography of his teacher, under the title, Yen 
Hsi-chai hsien-sMng nien-^p^u (see under Yen 
Yuan). In 1706 he made three more trips to 
Peking, mainly to look after the printing blocks 
of his works, Tor-hsueh pien-yeh and SMng-ching 
hsfueh-kuei tsmn, which were in the custody of 
Wu Han who had resigned his post and left 
Peking. During the years 1707-08 Li taught in 
the home of a neighbor, Li Chih-an ^Jh^, 
who lived in the village of Hsin-ch^iao ^ (or 
5{&) In the meantime he made brief visits 
to Peking (1707) to supervise the printing of the 
above-mentioned men-p'tt, and to Paoting (1708) 
to visit Wang Yuan [g. i?.] whose work, PHng-shu, 
he re-edited in the same year under the title 
PHng-shu ting^ 14 chiian. On June 8, 1709 he 
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set out for Fu-p'ing, Shensi, to assist the local 
magistrate, Yang Chin (T. There 

he quickly demonstrated his administrative 
ability and %von such a reputation that numerous 
officials came to seek his advice on local problems. 
After a short visit to his native place, early in 
1710, he returned on April 5 to Fu-p'ing and 
remained until October 8 when he resigned. 

Though Li Kung kept a diary, the material 
covering the period 1711-14 is reported in his 
nien-p^u as missing. This may be due to the 
fact that during those years he was indirectly 
concerned in the trial of a certain Chang Wan- 
tsai who was arrested in 1715 on a 

charge of fostering a seditious movement. Dur- 
ing the trial Chang named as his friends Li Kung 
and two of Li^s followers, Yang Jen-chu 
and Wang Tzti-p^ei When the case 

terminated in 1716, Chang was executed, Yang 
Jen-shu and Wang Tzii-p^ei were banished, but 
Li was not molested owing to his evident integ- 
rity. In the meantime Li went (1712) to assist 
Chang Tao 5^^, then prefect of Tsinan, but 
soon returned home when he discovered that the 
prefect was incompetent. Early in 1713 he 
went to Peking to supervise the printing of his 
commentary on the Classic of Changes, 

Chovri chuarirchu, 7 + 1 chUan, on which 
he had worked intermittently in the years 1703- 
12. This work was later copied into the Ssu-k^u 
Manuscript Library. In 1714 he made the 
acquaintance of Yun Ho-sheng (T. ^ 

M, chu-jSn of 1708, d. age 79 sui) who was then 
tutor in the family of Pffi Feng-ch'ao > 

magistrate of Li-hsien. Thereafter Yun became 
an ardent advocate of the teachings of Yen Yiian 
and Li Kung and introduced their views to 
South China. 

Having in the meantime applied for a position 
in the government (1717), Li was appointed in 
the following year department director of schools 
at Tffing-chou, Chihli, but he soon resigned 
owing to illness. Returning home in 1719, he 
made a trip to south Chihli in order to spread his 
doctrines. In 1720 he went to Peking to discuss 
with Fang Pao the possibility of exchanging his 
own property in Li-hsien for property which 
Fang owned in Nanking. Li wanted to make 
his home in South China where he hoped to find 
better response to his teachings. Fang Pao, 
then a bond-servant in the Imperial Household, 
had no hope of returning to Nanking and so 
agreed to the proposal. Li Kung and his son, 
Li Hsi-j^n, set out for Nanking on November 19, 
1720 to make a preliminary survey of Fang^s 


property, and returned, ■ early ^in: the, iollowing' 
year '(1721). It seems, that Li; agreed to the 
exchange, but gave up the plan when he heard 
that his son had died while making a second trip 
to Nanking (1721). 

Thereafter, except for a few slioft trips to 
Paoting and to Peking, Li spent most of his 
time in his native place devoting himself to 
writing. During the years 1725-26 he com- 
pleted his commentary on the Spring and A utumn 
Annals, CVun-chHu chuan-cku, 4 

chUan, of which a part was included in Ms col- 
lected work, Shurku hotuchi, 13 

chiian, which contains his writings during the 
years 1703-27. Tn 1727 he made a last trip 
to the capital in a vain effort to convince Fang 
Pao of the fallacies in Sung philosophy. Re- 
turning from Peking in the same year (1727), he 
completed a political treatise which he entitled, 
^ t^cii-p‘ing ts^i, 7 chuan, which was 
printed in 1731. During an illness in 1728-29 
he wrote a work, entitled, T^ien-tao 

ou4s^i, which is perhaps no longer extant. Early 
in 1730 he was repeatedly asked by T'ang 
chih-yu mmEs. (T. ijR, chiiushih 

of 1703, 1669-1733), then governor-general of 
Chihli, and Wang Mu (see under Wang Yiian- 
ch^i) to help compile the provincial gazetteer, 
which was printed in 1735 under the title 

Chi-fu t^ung-chih, 120 + 1 chiian. Though 
he made several trips to Paoting to participate 
in the work, he resigned in 1731 owing to illness. 
In the following year (1732), realizing that his 
ailment was incurable, he wrote his own funerary 
inscription, and died early in 1733. He was 
privately canonized by his disciples as W^n- 
tzii 

Through his repeated visits to the capital, 
where he could communicate with the scholars 
and writers from various parts of the country, 
Li Kung was able to gain a nation-wide hearing 
for the teachings of the Yen-Li School. He 
devoted the latter part of his life to writing — 
despite the professed aversion of the Yen-Li 
School to book-learning. He prepared a series 
of commentaries on the Classics under the titles: 
Lun-yii mm) chuan-chu, 1 chiian; Ta-hsueh 
chuan-^chu; Chung-yung (M) chuari'- 
chu, 1 chiian; and Chuan-chu wen (p^), 1 chiian, 
which were accorded notice in the SsH-k'u, Other 
of his writings are: PHngri ku-wen, 

1 chiian, a collection of annotations of selected 
passages from the Classics; ^;Sf^ Emeh-sM 
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Li 


1% 2 cMaWj ■ concerning , archery; and M^h4i 
(M)j 5' cMan, on ceremoniaL . 


[Li Shu-'ku hsien^sMng nien-p^u; Li-^hsien cMh 
(1876) 6/12b; l/486/21a; 2/66/57a; 3/250/75a; 
7/30/8b-; 10/16/7a; 15/l/7a; 16/12/21a; 17/i/102b; 
(also see bibliography under Yen Yuan).] 

J. C. Yang 

LI (M), Prince. See under Daisan, Chao-lien. 
LI O), Prince. See under Yin-j6ng. 

LI (^, Prince. See under Yung-ch^eng. 

LI Shan-lan (T. H. ), 1810- 

1882, Dec. 9, mathematician, was a native of 
Hai-ning, Chekiang. From boyhood he was 
interested in mathematics. Though a licentiate 
of his district, he failed to obtain a higher degree. 
In 1845 he was engaged as tutor, or secretary, in 
the Lu-fei family (see under Lu~fei Chhh) and 
lived in Kashing for some years. During that 
time he 'wrote several mathematical works, in- 
cluding the P956|^ Ssii-yilan chieh, 3 chiian 
(completed in 1845), being explanations of the 
methods used in the Ssni-yilan yu-chien (see under 
Lo Shih-lin). In 1846 he wrote the 
Tui^shu fan-yilan, ‘Trinciples of Logarithms”, 
2 chilarif which was printed in the collectanea 
Chihr-hai (see under Chang Hai-p'6ng). Alex- 
ander Wylie , (1815-1887), comment- 

ing on this work some time later, said that Li 
**has here given us, as the result of four yearns 
thought, a theorem, which in the days of Briggs 
and Napier would have been sufficient to raise 
him to distinction.” 

In 1852 Li Shan-lan went to Shanghai where 
for eight years he was engaged by missionaries 
of the London Missionary Society in translating 
Western scientific works into Chinese. As with 
the Catholic missionaries two centuries earlier, 
the thought in the original work was commu- 
nicated orally and the Chinese scholar recorded 
it in the approved literary style. Li began with 
Wylie to translate Books 7-15 of Euclid's Ele- 
merits, the fiirst six books having been rendered 
into Chinese in 1606-08 and published in final 
form in 1611 under the title Chi-ko yilan-ptn 
(see under Hsii Kuang-ch'i). Li and Wylie 
completed their translation in three years (work- 
ing in the mornings only) under the title 

Hsil Chi-ho yilan-pin, 9 chiian. In the 
afternoons, during the same period, Li and 
another missionary, Joseph Edkins (T. 

1823-1905), translated An Elementary 
Treatise on Mechanics (M^ Chung-hsueh, 20 
chiian) and Conic Sections Yuan-chui 


ch^ii-hsien, 3 chiian), both by William Wheweli 
MBA (1794-1866). The printing Hocks for 
these three works were carved in 1858, but were 
destroyed by fire after , only a few copies were 
printed. The Hsil CM-ho yumi-p^n was re- 
printed in 1865, togetlier with the earlier 6 chiian. 
The Chung-hsikh and the Yiian-chui ch^il-hsien 
were' reprinted in 1866. After 1855 Li and Wylie 
translated the following works, all printed in 
1S59: Outlines of Astronomy (1851 edition), by 
John F. W. Herschel (1792-1871), under 

the title T^an-t‘ien, 18 -f- 1 chiian; Eletnents 
of Algebra, by Augustus de Morgan 
(1806-1871), under the title Tai-shu 

hsmh, 13 chiian; Elements of Analytical Geometry 
and of Differential and Integral Calculus, by Elias 
Loomis (1811-1889), under the title 

Tai wei chi sMh-chi, 18 chiian. 
The translation of Newton's Prindpia (^® 
Nai-tuan shu4i) was commenced but never 
finished. Li and Alexander Williamson 
(1829-1890) translated Lindley's Botany under 
the title, Chik-wu hsiieh, 8 chiian, printed 

in 1859. The last chiian was, in fact, translated 
by Li and Edkins, owing to Williamson's de- 
parture from Shanghai in 1857. In 1859 two of 
Li's own works were printed in the Hsii (H) 
Dhai chu-ch‘in (see under Mei W6n-ting), namely, 
the I^rHi PSI^ Fang-yuan shan-wei, 1 chiian, and 
the Hu-shih chH-mi — both on the 

measurement of the circle. 

About the years 1859-60 Li Shan-lan joined 
the staff of the governor of Kiangsu, Hsii Yu-jen 
(T. .©HP, posthumous name 

1800-1860), and took up his residence in 
Soochow. Hsii was likewise a mathematician — 
nine titles representing his work in this field 
appear in the Pai-fvAang 

siuin-hsueh ts^ung-shu, printed about 1872-75 by 
Ting Chffi-chung (T. H. MM) 

of Changsha. When Soochow fell to the Taiping 
army on June 1, 1860, Hsii was killed in action, 
and most of Li's printed books were burned, 
along with the governor's yarrmn. Li himself 
escaped to Shanghai where he remained several 
years. About 1863 he joined the famous staff 
of Ts6ng Kuo-fan [g. w.], which was then stationed 
at Anking, but which after the recovery of Nan- 
king (1864) was removed to that city. In 1865 
Ts6ng financed the reprinting of the Hsu Chi-ho 
yiian-pH as well as the Chi-ho yiian-pin; and in 
the following year, Li Hung-chang [q , «;.] financed 
the reprinting of the Chung-hsiieh. Thirteen of 
Li's own works, seven previously unpublished, 
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were printed in 1867 under the title 

Tst-hvrhsi ckai Bmri’-hsilehj in all, 24 chU<m» 
In 1864 Li Shan-ian and another mathemati- 
cian, Tsou Po-ch' i (T. --H H. 4#^, 

1819-1869) of Canton, were recommended by 
Kuo Sung-tao [§. v,] to be instructors in the T'ung- 
wen kiian (see under Tung Hsiln), or new school 
for interpreters, established in 1862. An edict 
was issued in 1866 summoning the two licentiates, 
but both declined on grounds of illness. In 
December 1866 plans were approved to expand 
the T^ung-wen kuan to a College, and to the 
classes in English, French and Russian was 
added a department of mathematics and astron- 
omy. In 1867 some thirty-one students were 
enrolled in the new department and an edict -was 
issued to hasten the coming of Li and Tsou to the 
capital. Li came in 1868, but Tsou again de- 
clined. In 1869 Li was appointed head of the 
Department of Mathematics and Astronomy and 
later in the same year W. A. P. Martin (see under 
Tung Hstin) was made President of the College. 
Li taught in the College for thirteen years (1869- 
82), being at first given the rank of a secretary 
of the Grand Secretariat, and later made a de- 
partment director in the Board of Revenue, a 
secretary in the Tsungli Yamen, and an official 
of the fourth (third?) rank. He died in Peking 
and his remains were taken to Hai-yen, Chekiang. 

Li Shan-lan was of corpulent physique. A 
gifted mathematician, he was the first Chinese 
to use Western algebra in the solution of the 
problem known as ss^-yuan involving the 
solution of equations with more uhan one un- 
known quantity, as introduced in the above- 
mentioned Ss^yiian yu-chien. Many of the 
scientific terms which Li established are still 
in use. 


[l/512/24a; 2/69/72b; 6/43/3b; Li 8han4an nien^ 
p^u (^1^) in Chung-suan-skih lun-ts^ung (see 
under Lo Shih-lin), VoL II, pp. 435-74; Martin, 
A Cycle of Cathay (1896) p. 312 (photograph of Li 
and his class in mathematics), pp. 368-70; Ch^ou- 
jin chuan (see under Jiian Yiian) 1935, pp. 810-15, 
835-44, 846-56; Wylie, Memorials of Protestant Mis- 
sionaries (1867), pp. 173-74, 187-88, 238-39; Por- 
trait in Chung-hua cUao-yU chieh, 

Vol. 23, No. 1 (July, 193S); Wylie, Chinese Re- 
searches, section on Science, pp. 193-94; Yoshio 
Mikami, The Development of Mathematics in China 
and Japan (1913), pp. 125-27.] 

Fang Chao-ying 


LI Shih-yao (T. i^^), d. 1788, Nov., 

official, was a descendant of Li Yung-fang [g. v,], 
the first Ming officer to surrender to the Manchus 
and the recipient of the hereditary rank of vis- 
count of the third class. Li Yung-fang's fifth 
son, Bayan or (1620-1652), was 

made (1642) the first lieutenant general of the 
Chinese Plain Blue Banner to which his family 
thereafter belonged. For his own merits Bayan 
was elevated to an earl of the first class. In 
remembrance of the services of Li Yung-fang, 
Emperor Kao-tsung ordered in 1749 that Li’s 
earldom be given the designation, Chao-hsin 
) — an earldom that for some time seems 
to have been reduced to the second class. 

Li Shih-yao was a great-great-grandson of 
Bayan. An honorary licentiate of 1736, he 
became an adjutant in 1743, a lieutenant colonel 
in 1744, and an adjutant general in 1748. In 
1749 he was made a deputy lieutenant general 
of his own Banner, and early in 1753 was ap- 
pointed military governor of Jehol. In 1755 he 
was made a vice-president, first of the Board of 
Works and then of the Board of Revenue. Late 
in 1755 he was appointed acting Tartar general 
at Canton, a post he held until 1759. Concur- 
rently he was twice (1757, 1758) acting governor- 
general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, but early 
in 1759 received full appointment as governor- 
general. Recalled to Peking in 1761, he was 
promoted to the post of president of the Board 
of i^venue, succeeding his father, Li Yiian-Iiang 
(posthumous name who retired 

after holding that oflSce for two years. In 1763 
Li Shih-yao was made governor-general of Hupeh 
and Hunan, and a year later was transferred to 
Canton. In July 1765 he retired to observe the 
period of mourning, but three months later was 
reeaUed to serve as acting president of the Board 
of Works. Beginning in 1766, he acted for more 
than a year as president of the Board of Punish- 
ments.^ In 1767 he was sent to Canton for the 
third time as governor-general, remaining at that 
post for ten years. During these ten years he 
inteiited the earldom, Chao-hsin (early in 1768), 
was made concurrently a Grand Secretary (1773), 
and was honored by having the company to 
which his family belonged raised to the higher 
Chiress Bordered Yellow Banner (1774). 

In 1777 Li was made governor-general of 
Yunnan and Kweichow to supervise the yet 
unsettled Burmese affairs (see under A-kuei). 

In 1780 Emperor Kao-tsung heard that Li was 
false to his trust, and sought evidence from 
Hai-ning (d. 1790, posthumous name M 
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' who had been grain intendant of Yunnan 
in 1777--7S. According to the Emperor, Hai- 
ning at first hesitated to incriminate Li, but when 
pressed dilated on Li^s alleged malpractices. 
The emperor sent his favorite, Ho-sh^n [q, t?.], 
to conduct the trial in Yunnan — a trial which 
resulted, as was expected, in Li^s conviction. Li 
was escorted to Peking, was deprived of all ranks, 
and sentenced to immediate death by a tribunal 
headed by Ho-sh^n. But the sentence was 
commuted by the Emperor to imprisonment 
aw^aiting execution. Li’s earldom was given to 
his brother, Li F4ng-yao (d. 1789, post- 
humous name then provincial com- 

mander-in-chief of Kiangnan. This was the 
first case in which Ho-sh^n, then rising in the 
Emperor’s favor, tested his power to intimidate 
high provincial officials with a view to bringing 
them into submission. The case smacks of col- 
lusion, for Hai-ning, upon whose testimony Li 
was convicted, at first declined to give evidence 
against Li but laid stress on Li’s ability as an 
administrator. Yet when subjected by imperial 
command to ‘^severe questioning” (jS|0), he 
finally testified that Li had accepted gifts from 
his subordinates and had sold them some pearls. 
It was not difficult for Ho-sh^n to prove the truth 
of these allegations since most officials of that 
day received — even demanded, as in the case of 
Ho-sh^n himself — gifts from subordinates. It is 
significant that Li’s successor as governor-general 
of Yunnan and Kweichow was Fu-k^ng-an 
[q, v.\ nephew of the Emperor and a close friend 
of Ho-shen, 

In 1781 , after a year in prison, Li Shih-yao was 
released. He was given the rank of a third grade 
official and was sent to Lan-chou, Kansu, to take 
charge of the suppression of a Mohammedan 
rebeliion (see under A-kuei). Soon he was ap- 
pointed acting governor-general of Shensi and 
Kansu. The rebeliion was put down in a few 
months and he remained at his post. In the 
same year he and A-kuei reported on the corrupt 
practices of some seventy officials in Kansu and 
their report resulted in the immediate execution 
of tw^enty-three of the accused and the confisca- 
tion of all their property. In 1782 Li’s rank was 
raised to the first grade and he w'as given the 
title of Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 
But two years later, when remnants of the rebels 
of 1781 staged another uprising, he was dis- 
charged for failure to overpower them, Fu- 
k^ang-an, again Li’s successor, accused him of 
negligence and failure to strike quickly. For the 
second time Li was tried and sentenced to death, 


but the sentence was again commuted to im- 
prisonment awaiting execution. Apparently 
Fu-k^ang-an made the most of the charge in order 
to advance his own interests. Having now at 
his command a large force he moved against the 
Mohammedans and suppressed them. Conse- 
quently he was raised from a baron to a marquis. 
Ho-shen, for his part, was created a baron. Such 
honors would not have come to either of them 
had Li been successful in the first instance. 

However, in 1785, after another year in prison, 
Li Shih-yao was released. Early in 1786 he 
acted, first as lieutenant-general of the Chinese 
Plain Yellow Banner, and then as president of 
the Board of Revenue. Late in the same year 
he was made governor-general of Hunan and 
Hupeh. Early in 1787, owing to a rebellion in 
the Island of Taiwan (see under Ch^ai Ta-chi), 
he was transferred to Foochow to supply the 
troops under Ch^ang-chfing (d. 1793, 

posthumous name mm ) who were then fighting 
on the Island. In September 1787 Fu-k'ang-an 
was made commander-in-chief of this campaign 
also, and Ch^ang-chfing was ordered to withdraw 
his entire force to the mainland. If the order 
had been strictly carried out the rebels on the 
island might well have had time to consolidate. 
Aware that the wording of the decree was too 
sweeping, Li Shih-yao, in transmitting it, left 
out the reference to entire withdrawal; and thus 
gave Fu-k‘ang-an m opportunity to win the 
campaign with ease, and achieve another raise 
in rank. No blame was imputed to Li Shih-yao 
for altering the decree. To him fell the task of 
transporting and supplying food-stufis to some 
100,000 men under the command of Fu-k^ang-an. 
Yet even these services did not save Li from an 
imperial reprimand for defending Ch^ai Ta-chi 
[g. v.], a general who was falsely accused by Fu- 
k^ang-an. Early in 1788 Li had reported a 
number of Ch'ai’s ^^crimes”, but solely in order 
to avoid incriminating himself. After the war 
was won Li was given back his earldom and was 
numbered among the twenty men responsible 
for the victory in Taiwan. He died in November 
1788 and was canonized as Kung-i His 

earldom was inherited by his son, Yu-hsiu 

In 1795 it was charged that while Li Shih-yao 
was governor-general in Yunnan, he profited from 
the mint by decreasing the amount of copper in 
each coin. On this charge the earldom was taken 
from Li’s son and given to his nephew, Yii-w^n 

According to Chao-lien [g. e?.], Li Shih-yao was 
short of stature, energetic, clever, and had a good 



memory. Nevertheless, he was haughty, lived 
luxuriously, and certainly was not incorruptible. 
He was noted for his ability to get hold of curious 
contrivances which he presented to the emperor; 
but in doing so he set an example to other provin- 
cial officials to ])e extravagant and to compete for 
imperial favor. Chao-lien does not explain that 
Li's ability to get these contrivances was due to 
his long term of service at Canton in charge of the 
foreign trade. 

Canton had been a port for foreign trade since 
the seventh century when Emperor Yang-ti 
of the Sui dynasty established there a 
Superintendent of Customs. In modern times 
European contact with Canton began about 1516 
when the Portuguese arrived, and some forty 
years later established a permanent settlement at 
Macao. The Portuguese were followed in the 
seventeenth century by the Dutch, English, 
French and others. Nevertheless, from time to 
time foreign trade was forbidden at Canton. In 
1683, after Taiwan was conquered, Chinese ports 
were re-opened to commerce and in 1685 a cus- 
toms house was established at Canton. Follow- 
ing an old practice, foreigners were allowed to 
trade only with specified merchants, some twenty 
in number. In 1745 the authorities selected 
from them a few *^seeurity merchants" 
who, by their wealth, could guarantee the pay- 
ment of taxes. Foreigners, especially the English 
whose volume of trade gradually surpassed 
others, tried to avoid such restrictions. In 
1755 Mr. Flint or an English- 

man, managed to trade at Ningpo and others 
followed him. However, in 1757 Emperor Kao- 
tsung restricted by imperial decree all foreign 
trade (with the exception of Russian) to Canton, 
presumably in consequence of a plea from the 
officials and merchants of that port. In 1759 
Flint returned to Chekiang to test this decision, 
but was refused a landing. He proceeded to 
Tientsin and there delivered a plea accusing Li 
Yung-piao Superintendent of Customs 

at Canton, of irregularities, including the col- 
lection from foreigners of more money than was 
his due, Flint was escorted to Canton by an 
imperial commissioner who, together with Li 
Shih-yao and another official, investigated his 
accusations against Li Yung-piao, with the result 
that the latter was found guilty of failure to 
check the corrupt practices of his subordinates 
and servants. 

At this time Li Shih-yao, as governor-general, 
began to be interested in foreign trade. The 
Flint case showed what trouble a foreigner could 


; cause, particularly if he spoke the language, : A 
Chinese who taught foreigners the language' was 
beheaded, and Flint was sentenced to a three-year 
imprisonment at Macao. Li Shih-yao suggested 
to the throne five principles for regulating foreign 
trade at Canton and these were immediately 
approved. Then he issued nine rules regulating 
the life of foreigners in the city, such as restricting 
their movements to the premises of the factories, 
forbidding them to retain women or arms in their 
quarters, and holding the Hong merchants re- 
sponsible for their conduct. In the following 
year (1760) a corporation of nine merchants was 
established to monopolize the European trade 
which came to be known as Co-hong (one 
such corporation had been established in 1720 
but lasted only a year). During his third term 
as governor-general at Canton (1767--77) Li 
Shih-yao was instrumental in bringing about the 
dissolution of the Co-hong for about a decade 
(1771-80), but for a time after he left Canton 
it was virtually re-established (1780-82). It is 
said that his decision to dissolve the Co-hong was 
the result of a bribe of 100,000 taels paid to him 
by the English through a merchant. Thus, 
besides receiving his due share of ^'presents" 
according to regulations, he was enriched by other 
expedients. At any rate, owing to the European 
trade, official posts at Canton were regarded for 
more than a century as among the most lucrative 
in the empire, and Li Shih-yao, being the highest 
official there for more than fourteen years (longer 
than any other governor-general in that port in 
the Chfing period), probably amassed a fortune. 
It may be assumed that it was this fortune that 
prompted Ho-sh^n, or even Emperor Kao-tsung 
himself, to have Li Shih-yao incriminated time 
and again so that his property might be con- 
fiscated. It is perhaps significant that Sun 
Shih-i [q. v] and Fu-k^ang-an, both henchmen of 
Ho-shen, served successively as governors-general 
at Canton. 


[l/329/9b; 2/23/13a; 3/26/la; 2/78/lOa; 3/265/37a; 
34/22/lOa; Pritchard, E. H,, Anglo-Chinese Rela- 
tions During the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies (1929); Liang Chia-pin 

Kwangtung shih-san-hang k^ao (1937); 
Shih-liao hMn h^an (see Lin Ts^-hsii) nos. 3-6, 9, 
10, 12, 13; Stifler, Susan Reed, “Language Stu- 
dents of the East India Company’s Canton Fac- 
tory" in Jour, N, Ch. Br, Royal Asiatic Society 
1938, pp. 48-50.] 


Fang Chao-ying 


LI Shu-eh‘ang (T. MM), 1837-1897, 

diplomat, was a native of Tsun4, Kweichow, a 
■province to which his . ancestors had moved from 
Kiangsi at the close of the Ming period. His 
grandfather, Li, An4i (T. H. ■, 

1751-1819), served late in life (1813-16)' as dis- 
trict-magistrate of Chang-shan, Shantung, and 
Ms father, Li KM mU (T. MW H. lil A, 

1788-1843), was sub-director of schools at K‘ai- 
chou, Kweichow (1835-43). In his youth Li 
Shu-ch^ng studied under Ch^ng Ch^n and Mo 
Yu-chih [qq, t?.] but finally became interested in 
statecraft. In 1862 when Emperor Mu4sung 
sought political advice, Li went to the capital 
and presented to the throne his views on current 
affairs. Owing to this memorial his ability was 
recognized by the president of the Censorate, 
Li T^ang-chieh fe. v,]^ and, though he had no 
degree higher than a licentiate, he was given the 
rank of a district magistrate. Soon thereafter 
(1863) he was sent to the Anking military head- 
quarters of Tseng Kuo-fan [q. t?.], continuing there 
and elsewhere as the latter’s secretary for six 
years. He then served as acting district magis- 
trate of Wu-chiang (1870-71) and of Chfing-pu 
(1871), both in Kiangsu province. Thereafter 
he lived in obscurity until 1876 when, as a third 
councilor, he accompanied Kuo Sung-tao [q, t;.] 
to Europe, spending four years in Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Spain. On the basis of 
his observations he produced short accounts of 
Europe, among them the Fing- 

$kih YingAun chi which was printed in 1894 in 
the second series of the Chin-chH t^ang ts^ung^hu 
(see under Wang Hsien). In October 1881, 
while charg6 d'affaires at Madrid, he was ap- 
pointed minister to Japan and proceeded to Tokio 
in the following year. 

During these years China and Japan had dis- 
putes concerning the Loochoo Islands (Ryukyu) 
and the Korean Peninsula (Chosen). The Loo- 
choo Kingdom, which had been for three centuries 
tributary to China and at the same time obligated 
to the Shimazu (ft^) Clan in Southern Japan, 
received investiture from Japan in 1872. Like 
his predecessor, Ho Ju-chang (see under Huang 
Tsun-hsien), Li Shu-ch^ang negotiated with the 
Japanese government in the hope of maintaining 
Chinese suzerainty over Loochoo, but in vain. 
The Kingdom of Korea had been a tributary 
state of China, though periodically she sent 
diplomatic missions to the Japanese Shogunate, 
and also was closely connected with the So (^) 
Clan in the island of Tsushima. After the 
Japanese-Korean treaty of 1876 the influence of 


Japan in. Korea gradually increased, and in, con-, 
sequence the king’s father, . the Tai . Won Kun 
(his title as father of the king; personal 
name Yi Si-eung ,T. H. 

1820-1898), motivated by strong anti-foreign 
feeling, carried out a coup d^eiat on July 23, 1882. ' 
When the news reached Tokio Li Shu-ch%ng 
telegraphed the Peking authorities advising them 
to dispatch an army to Korea, with the result' 
that a force ' under Wu ' Ch^ang-chlng 
(T. 1834-1884) was sent to Seoul ■ (Keijo). 

Owing to the quick military action of the CMnese 
government and' the . combined action' of the' 
CMnese and Japanese armies, peace was soon 
restored. Thereafter the Japanese forces in 
Seoul protected the radical Koreans who were 
pro-Japanese, while the CMnese troops protected 
the conservatives who were pro-CMnese. TMs 
led to another coup by the radicals on December 
4, 1884, followed by an encounter between the 
Japanese and the Chinese forces. Li Shu-ch‘ang 
proposed to the Japanese government a joint 
investigation of the incident, but Ms plan was 
not acceptable to Japan. Early in the following 
year he was forced to abandon his post in order 
to observe the period of mourning for the death 
of his mother. In 1887, two years after the 
Sino- Japanese difficulties were settled by the 
Tientsin convention (see under Li Hung-chang), 
Li was re-instated in his former post, residing in 
Tokio until the beginning of the year 1891. On 
reiinquisMng his post he memorialized the throne, 
warning of the growing strength of a modernized 
Japan. Upon his return to China he became 
intendant of the ChMan-tung Circuit, in Szech- 
wan, and was ordered to take charge of the cus- 
toms of the newly-opened port of Chungking. 
Shortly after the anti-Christian riots in Szechwan 
in the spring of 1895 he resigned on the ground 
of illness. 

Li Shu-ch^ang was one of the followers of 
Tseng Kuo-fan, and wrote the latter’s nien-p^u. 
In the literary field he was much influenced by 
the TMng-ch^^ng School (see under Fang Pao) 
of wMch Ts6ng was a distinguished proponent. 
When he was on the secretarial staff of Tseng, 
he studied the belles-lettres of this school with 
Wu Ju-lun and Chang Yii-chao [qq. v.]. In 
pursuance of Tseng’s plan, Li Shu-ch'ang com- 
piled a continuation in 28 ckuan of the Kthwti 
tz^U lei tsuan (see under Yao Nai), which was 
printed in 1895. Li’s work is said to be com- 
piled with less partisan prejudice than another 
continuation of the Kurwin tz% lei tsuan^ ar- 
ranged by Wang Hsien-chflen (see under Chiang 
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Liang-ch^i), and printed in 34 cMan in ISM. 
A collection of Li Shu-ch'ang^s prose works was 
published in 1893 in 6 chuan under the title 
mmm Chchtmn yuan ts^ung-kaOf and a de luxe 
edition of the same appeared a few years later. 
The title of this work was taken from the name 
of Li’s library which contained some 20,000 
chuan. Like his predecessor, Ho Ju-chang, Li 
was held in high esteem in Tokio by the old-style 
sinologists, writers and calligraphers of Japan. 
He and his secretary, Yang Shou-cMng 
(T. H. 1839-1915), who was a well- 
qualified calligrapher, epigraphist, geographer, 
and bibliographer, were kept busy attending the 
meetings of those literary men. When Yang 
Shou-ching went to Tokio in 1880 he found 
many rare Chinese books and wrote valuable 
notes about them which were brought together 
and printed in 1901 under the title H 
Jih-pen fang-shu chih, 16 chuan. In 1881 Li 
Shu-ch^ang saw Yang’s notes on these rare items 
and planned to reprint those editions which were 
no longer extant in China. Assisted by Yang 
Shou-ching, Li’s project bore fruit in a collec- 
tanea, entitled Ku4 U^ung-shu^ 

printed in Tokio in 1882-84. It contains about 
30 items, including a Japanese work, 

Nihon-koku gsnzai-sho mohuroku, a 
catalogue of Chinese books existing in Japan 
before 891 A. D., compiled by Fujiwara no 
Sukeyo (d. 897). This collectanea 

is celebrated for its excellent typography. The 
Hsii (j^) Kuri ts‘ung-shu, printed in 1922-23 
by the Commercial Press, has no connection, 
except in name, with that of Li Shu-ch^ang 
and Yang Shou-ching. 

Li Shu-ch'ang’s eldest brother, Li Shu-tao 
(T. H. fig, 1827-1865), was a 
chu-jin of 1851. Another brother, Li Shu-fan 
(T. WW H. 1829-1886), was a 
chin-shih of 1852 who rose to the post of Salt 
Receiver. Li Shu-ch'ang’s uncle, Li Hsiin (see 
under Ch5ng Ch5n), and a son of Li Hsiin, Li 
Chao-hsun (T, H. mw, m 

1804-1864), served for years as local officials. 
These four, as well as the above-mentioned Li 
K‘ai, were poets whose works were published 
collectively (1888-89) by Li Shu-ch'ang in Tokio 
under the title Li-shih chia-chi. This 

small work contains a collection of verse by Mo 
Ting-chih (see under Mo Yu-chih), a relative 
of the Li family, along with miscellaneous notes 
and a chronological autobiography by Li An-li. 
A portion of the Li-shih chiorchi containing the 
poetical works of Li Shu-tao, Li Shu-fan and Li 


Chao-hsfin, was printed, first in Tokio and later 
in Shanghai, xmdei the iitle Lishik san’-chia 
$hih4z% 

[l/452/6a; 5/19/13b; 

Kuang-hsu c¥ao Chung-Jik chmo-shi sMh4iao 
(1932), cMan 3~6, 10-12; Tabohashi KiyosM 

Meiji gaiko sM (1934), pp. 
22-50; Miura Hiroyuki 

u t in SM- 

gaku zasshi, voL XLII, nos. 7 and 11 (1931); Naka- 
yama (Nakamura) Kyushiro ( 4 *#) 

(zn) in Shigaku zasshi, vol. 
XXX, no. 4 (1914); House, E. H., The Japanese 
Expedition to Fomosa (1875), chapter II; Griffis, 
W. E., Corea, the Hermit Nation, 1911 ed., pp. 420- 
43, 458-71; Pelliot, P., B. E. F. E. 0. II, pp. 315-40 
for description of Ku4 ts‘ung-shu,] 

Hieomu Momose 

LI Shuai-t^ai (T. d. 

1666, Feb., native of Theh-ling, Liaotung, a 
member of the Chinese Plain Blue Banner, was 
the second son of Li Yung-fang [q, v.]. His 
personal name was originally Yen-ling but 
at the age of twelve (sui) he was presented at the 
court of Nurhaci [g. v.] wffio conferred on him the 
name Shuai-t^ai. When he was sixteen (sui) 
he married the daughter of an imperial agnate. 
He accompanied Abahai [q, v] in the campaigns 
against Chahar, Korea, and Chin-chou; and in 
1644 followed Dorgon \q, z;.] to Peking. He 
was active in the establishment of the Manchus 
in China, and took part in the fighting in the 
provinces of Chihli, Shantung and Honan 
(1644); Shensi and Kiangnan (1645); Chekiang 
(1646); Fukien (1646-48); and Shansi (1649). 
In May 1651 he was made a Grand Secretar}^ 
but was discharged in August for trying to conceal 
a mistake in an edict. In addition to being 
fined, his hereditary rank was on this occasion 
lowered from a baron to that of ChH-tu-yiL 
However, early in 1653 he was, by special order, 
made a third class baron and later in the same 
year, on the recommendation of Hung Ch^eng- 
ch^ou [q, v], he was appointed governor-general 
of Kwangtung and Kwangsi where he fought 
against the Ming general, Li Ting-kuo [$. v,]. 
He received the title of Grand Tutor of the Heir 
Apparent and in 1656 was transferred to the post 
of governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang. 
Here he carried on vigorous campaigns against 
the Cheng Ch^^ng-kung [q, t;.] faction, especially 
promoting the building of a navy adequate for 
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coastal defense. It was because of his fear that 
Ch§ng Chih-lung fe. v.] wwld rejoin the Fukien 
rebels that the latter was not exiled to Ninguta. 

In 1657 Li was raised to a baron of the first 
class. When the jurisdiction of Chekiang and 
Fukien was divided in 1658, he continued as 
governor-general of Fukien. The next year he 
was recommended to be discharged for losing 
territory to the insurgents, but the emperor com- 
muted his punishment to a fine of one yearns 
salary and continued him in office. At the same 
time his hereditary rank %vas taken from him. 
In the ensuing years he recovered most of 
Fukien, including the islands of Chushan, 
Amoy, and Chin-men (Quemoy) and in 1664 
forced Cheng Ching [g. v.] to withdraw to Taiwan. 
Although the glory of the final spectacular victory 
against the Cheng insurgents went to Shih 
Lang [q. t*,], much credit is due Li Shuai-t^ai 
for preparing the ground for their extermination. 
After repeated requests to be retired on account 
of illness, he died in office and was given the 
posthumous rank of president of the Board of 
War and the name of Chung-hsiang In 

1667 he was posthumously given the hereditary 
rank of a baron of the first class. 


[1/279/la; 2/5/26a; 3/l/25a; 4/5/5b; 7/4/3a; 9/1/ 
12a; ll/3/51b; Sheng-ching m'M) Vung-chik 
(1736) 34/14b; THeh-ling-ksien chih (1915) 4/346b; 
34/206/7a; Tung-hua Shun-chih 8:3.] 

Earl Swisher 

LI T'ang-chieh (T. H. 

Apr. 2, 1798-1865, Dec. 26, official, was 
a native of Pao-feng ts^un in the district 

of Ho-nei, Honan. His ancestors were farmers 
and came originally from Hung-tung, Shansi. 
As a child he was quiet and reserved, and did not 
take part in the normal activities of other chil- 
dren. In his youth he studied hard and acquired 
an extensive knowledge of the Classics. A 
chin-shih of 1822, he became a bachelor of the 
Hanlin Academy and was later made a compiler. 
From 1825 to 1835 he held various posts such as 
provincial director of education of Yunnan, 
tutor in the Imperial Academy, and junior 
secretary of the Bupervisorate of Imperial 
Instruction. From 1836 to 1839 he retired to 
mourn the death of his parents. When the 
mourning period was over he was called to the 
capital and was re-instated in his previous post. 
In 1840 he became sub-expositor and then sub- 
reader and chief examiner for Shansi. Because 
of some mistakes in the distribution of the ex- 


Li . . 

amination questions, he was deprived of his 
rank but was ordered to perform the duties of 
his post. In 1841 he was' made a diarist and in 
1842 provincial director of education of Kwang-, 
tung. In 1843 he was appointed sub-director 
of the Court of ■ Sacrificial Worship, retaining at 
the same time his post as provincial director of 
education of Kwangtung. While acting in this 
capacity he was lowered three grades in rank 
because he had permitted over-aged licentiates 
to take the military examination. In 1845, 
on the death of his grandmother, he once more 
retired. During his sojourn at home he devoted 
his time to teaching and to the welfare of bis 
clansmen. Once when the Yellow River at 
Chung-mou was flooded he contributed 500 
taels silver for relief; and in times of famine, 
which in his day was almost an annual occurrence, 
he donated large quantities of rice for distribu- 
tion to the poor. While he was lecturing in the 
Academy, Ho-shuo Shu-ytian stu- 

dents came from long distances to study un- 
der him. 

In 1850 Li T'ang-chieh was ordered to come to 
Peking to serve as an expositor, after being 
highly recommended by Ts^ng Kuo-fan fe. 2 ^.] 
as a man of sound and orthodox learning. This 
appointment he declined on account of ill 
health. In 1853, a contingent of the Taiping 
forces crossed the Yellow River and marched 
into Honan. Local bandits^ quickly joined them 
and soon the place was in great turmoil. He 
w-as asked to organize a volunteer force to ex- 
tirpate the bandits and to defend that area 
against the invaders. This he did, though not 
without many difficulties. The advance of the 
Taipings was checked, and he was rewarded 
wdth the title of a fourth grade official and the 
peacock feather. 

When Emperor Mu-tsung ascended the throne 
in 1862, Li was again called to the capital. 
Realizing that the country needed him, he 
responded, and his first act was to present a 
memorial to the throne in which he outlined the 
principles that should govern the child emperor's 
education, and suggested measures to increase 
efficiency in government. In the same year he 
was made director of the Court of Judicature and 
Revision, then a vice-president of the Board of 
Ceremonies, and finally president of the Censor- 
ate and concurrently a Grand Councilor. Owing 
to his superior knowledge and understanding of 
existing conditions, his words carried great 
weight at Court. Once he openly deplored the 
state of affairs in Honan and other provinces. 
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He asserted that bandits of today were good locality. Li Thao-yilan joined Ms father at 
citizens of yesterday, and their only reason for Yu-yao, Chekiang, in 1753 where the latter 
turning to banditry was the ever-growing op- was serving as magistrate (1753-56). After 
pression of greedy and corrupt officials. three years in Chekiang he returned to Szechwan 

In 1863 Li was transferred to the presidency (1756) where he competed in the provincial 
of the Board of Works. When Nanking was examination, but failed to pass. Thereupon he 
recaptured and the Taiping Rebellion was sup- rejoined his father who meanwhile had been 
pressed he was honored with the title of Junior transferred to Hsiu-shui, Chekiang, where he 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent. In 1865 he served as magistrate from 1756 to 1758. While 
vigorously protested before the two Dowager there he took advantage of an opportunity to 
Empresses against the summary dismissal of enlarge his private library, and to receive in- 
I-hsin [q. v.] from the Grand Council, on the structions from scholars in Chekiang, such as 
ground that he had rendered valuable services Ch'ien Ch'5n-chffin [q. v.]. In 1759 he returned 
at a time when the country was in great distress, to his native place and studied in the Ghin- 
But Li had not been in good health and the chiang Academy (IStl#^) at Hua-yang, 
heavy duties confronting him in the Grand Szechwan, where he and the following five 
Council further weakened him. He died in scholars: Chiang Hsi-ku (T. H. 

1865 and was canonized as Wen-cMing chin-shih of 1760, 1726-1809); Chang Ho 

As an official he greatly abhorred corrupt prac- (T, chinshih of 1760, d. 1769); 

tices and left no stone unturned to eradicate M^ng Shao (T. H. chin-shih 

them. As a scholar he belonged to the eonserva- of 1760); Chang Pang-shen (T. Tg’g 

tive school, devoting his time largely to the H. chu-jen of 1759, 1737-1804); and Ho 
study of philosophy. Being a great admirer of Ming-li (T. H. b. 1715, 

T^ang Pin [q. v.]^ he transcribed by hand the chu-jin of 1759), became known as the Chin- 
latter's collected works, largely as a method of chiang Liu-chieh or the “Six Savants 

self-discipline. Li’s philosophy of life is epit- of the Chin-chiang Academy/' In 1760 Li 
omized in the four words, Sh^ng-j^n kM-chi Tfiao-ytian went to the capital where he made 
“sagehood is attainable by seif- the acquaintance of a group of distinguished 
denial." He left a diary, H IS contemporaries including Pi Yuan, Wang Wtm- 

Li Win-chHng bung jih-ch% written during the chih, Chao I, and Ch^eng Chin-fang [qq, v.]. 
years 1834-65 and reproduced in facsimile about He took his chin-shih degree in 1763 and was 
the year 1915. This document is replete with selected a bachelor in the Hanlin Academy, 
lofty sentiments designed to master human Three years later (1766) he was released from the 
passions. It also contains occasional references Academy for appointment as secretary in the 
to current affairs. Board of Civil Offices, but late in 1769 was 

obliged to return home to observe the customary 

[l/397/2b; 2/47/7b; 5/12/la; Li Wen-chHng Jcung mourning for the death of his father. 
jih-cht.] Upon his return to Peking in 1771 he was 

H. S. Ts]&ng reinstated in his former post as secretary^ in the 
Board of Civil Offices. In 1774 he went to 
LI T'iao-yiian ^ffllvn (T. or 1^^ H. Kwangtung to act as assistant examiner of the 

M#. mm, *01, Mm)i provincial examination, and left a record of this 

Dec. 29, 1734-1803, Jan. 14, scholar, bibliophile, journey in some poems, entitled 
and official, was a native of Lo-chiang, Szechwan. Yueh-iung kuang-hua chi, 4 chiian. After his 
His father, Li Hua-nan (T. H. return to the capital he was promoted (1775) 

1713?-1769), was the first student to assistant-director of the Department of 
of his district to become a chin-shih (1742) Scrutiny in the Board of Civil Offices, a post he 
during the Chfing period. As a child Li T'iao- held until 1777 when he was appointed com- 
yiian was talented, producing at the age of twelve missioner of education in Kwangtung. He gave 
(sui) a collection of verse, entitled a new impetus to scholarship in that province 

Yu-hsikh ts^ao. In 1752 he studied in the and brought together a collection of writings by 
Foii-chiang Academy at Mien-chou, local authors, entitled #^11 Ymh- 

Szechwaii — a school founded by Fei Yffan-lung tung kuan-hai chi, 10 chilan. While in Kwang- 
txll (T, Stf, chin-shih of 1736), tung he compiled, among other works, a col- 

who was then department magistrate in that lection of local folksongs, entitled YiXeh- 
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fing^ 4' a .description of various kinds of 
fish ill that region,, entitled Jan-hd 

chik, 2 chuan; a collection of notes on the ex- 
amination system, entitled Chih-i 

¥o' w-cM, 4 4* 1 chilan^ with a preface by Li 
dated 1778; and a series of miscellaneous notes 
.which he made while traveling in Kwangtung, 
entitled Nan-yileh pi-chi^ 16 chuan. 

After three years he returned to the capital and 
was appointed (1781) intendant of the T‘ung- 
Yung Circuit, Chihli. On April 26, 1781, he 
was ordered to Jehol to try important cases in 
that region. This journey, which lasted from 
April 27 to May 18, he wrote up in a diary en- 
titled Ch^u-¥ou ch^eng-cM, 1 chuan. 

In 1782 he was ordered, by imperial decree, to 
be responsible for the transport of a set of the 
cUiXan-shu (see under Chi Yiin) from 
the capital to the library, W^n Su Ko 
at Shim-yang (Mukden). In the course of the 
journey the set was damaged by rain, and after 
recriminations between himself and Kung Yang- 
cheng prefect of Yung-pfing, Chihli, 

he was imprisoned (early in 1783) and, when tried, 
was sentenced to banishment in I-Ii, but was 
allowed to redeem himself by the payment of a 
fine, upon the recommendation of Yuan Shou- 
t^ung (T. R, posthumous 

name WMy 1723-1783). He retired in 1784 
to his native place and lived there until his 
death eighteen years later. During his retire- 
ment he and three other notables, including 
Yuan Mei [q, y.], Chao I, and Wang WM-chih, 
were known as the Lin-hsia Ssfi-iao 
or the *Tour Retired Scholars.^^ 

Li Tfiao-ylian was a bibliophile and his inter- 
est in book-collecting began when he was with 
his father in Chekiang. On his return to Sze- 
chwan (1759) he had accumulated some 10,000 
chua7i for which he later (1785) built a private 
library known as Wan-chtian Lou 
Prior to its destruction in 1800 this was con- 
sidered the largest collection of books in Western 
Szechwan. In 1781, while serving as circuit 
judge in Chihli, he enriched this collection by 
copying from the SsU-¥u Imperial Library a 
number of rare works, most of them about his 
native province or by his fellow-provincials. 
These works and most of his own writings, total- 
ing some 142 items, were included in Ms collec- 
tanea, Han-hai, which was compiled and 
printed during the years 1778-84. A continua- 
tion of this collectanea under the title Hsii 
(M) han-haiy consisting of 11 items, was printed 
in 1801. The Han-hai was re-edited and re- 


printed several times after Li^s death and the 
1882 edition has a total number of 159 titles. 
About half of the works in this ts^ng-^shu are 
by writers who lived from the Chin (§) to the' 
Ming' period inclusive, and the other half consist 
of some 40 works by Yang ■ Sh^n (T. 

H. 1488-1559) whose nien-p'u 

Li compiled, and some 50 works by Li himself. 
While Li was in prison in Peking (1783), and 
before the Han-hai was completed, the printing 
blocks were claimed by his publisher, but were 
later released to him through the financial 
assistance of Ms friend, Ch'&i Tsung (see under 
Chang Hsiieh-ch^ng). 

Li Tfiao-yiian was an extraordinarily prolific 
writer. He produced some 14 works dealing 
with nearly every one of the traditional classics. 
His notes on the Historical Record (Shih-chi) 
and on the Han Dynastic History (Han-shu) 
were brought together under the collective title, 

Shih-skuOj 6 chiian. Not satisfied with 
the dictionary of obsolete terms, 

ChH tziX yilUy 15 chiian^ compiled by Yang Shen, 
be rearranged and enlarged it under the title 
ChH tzH ming (^), 12 chuan. Deeply interested 
in the meaning and sounds of Chinese characters 
and phrases, he compiled the following works: 

Hui-yin (or Kvnyin ho) y 2 chuany 

a list of characters with two or more sounds; 

T^ung-hUy 2 chiian, a study of the meaning 
of literary terms; TzUdUy 2 chiian, on the 
meaning of archaic characters; Liu-shu 

fenrhaOy 2 chiian, a collection of characters similar 
in form but with different meanings or with 
variant forms but identical meanings; and 
Fang-yen isao, 2 chuan, a collection of 
colloquial expressions used in literary writings. 
He also made a study of the sources of quotations 
and episodes, under the title T'o-yu 

hdn-sMh, 10 chiian, with supplements. He 
reprinted the Shu-pei chi, 10 chiian, 

a collection of inscriptions on stone in Szechwan 
by the Sung scholar, Wang Hsiang-chih 
(T. chin-shih of 1196), with a supplement 
(pu) by himself in 10 chiian, [The Shu-pei 
chi was reprinted in 1869 by Hu F^ng-tan 
(T. with the latter's corrections, 

under the title Shvr-pei chi pieri-o ¥ao-i (^|S 
:^M). Hu's work appears in Ms own collec- 
tanea, Ghin-hua ts'ung-shu, printed 

during the years 1869-82]. Li left several 
books of anecdotes about poetry {shihrhua ^^) 
about various types of verse, the titles of which 
need not here be given. His notes on the drama 
were published under the title Chii-hua, 
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2 ckilan. Two lists compiled by him of paintings 1778) and Li CH-yiian ^l^7n(T.^®, H. 
and calligraphy in various collections bear the ckin-shih of 1784, 1755-1799), both of whom 

titles: CAiwto is'ang'-te pu, 10 achieved literary fame. The three are kimwn 

chuan; and Chu-chia is’ang-sku (#) pu, 10 together as the Mien-chou San-Li 
chuan. His literary collections are called or the “Three Lis of Mien-chou.” Li Ting-yiian 

® Tung-shan shih-cM, 42 chuan; Tung- was sent by the emperor in 1800 to confirm the 

shan win'- (X) chij 2Q, ■ + 1 chuan; Tung- accession of , a , new king to the throne of the 

shan hsiian- (M) chi, 12 chiian; ■md I^oochoo Islands. His account of , that voyap 

Ch‘un~wing-tz%, 2 chuan, A collection of his was published under the title Shih 

verse, drawn from the shih-chiy sad Liu-chHu cM, 1 chuan, 

entitled Tung-shan shih-hsiian im), ,5., chuan, — ^ — — 

appears in the Ku4^ang ts^ung-shu (see under [2/72/22b, 23b; 3/147/34a, 212/19b; 7/44/lb; 19/ 
Yueh Chung-chh). Xl^/69b; 23/40/14a, 45/8a; 

Li compiled two anthologies of poetry: one (1802) 6/lOb, 8/7b, 9/4b, 7b, 9b, lib, (1815) 35/lOa; 
on the poets of his native province beginning Hsu-hsiu (^^) Lo~chiang hsien-chih (1864) 
with the early Chhng period, entitled ^ ft 24/1 a, of Li Thao-yuan.] , 

Shu-ya, 20 chuan; the other an expansion of J, C. Yang 

Wang Shih-chen’s 1^, j;.] Wurtai shih-hm, ^ 

chiian, entitled Ch'uan Wu4ai shih , ' LI Then-ching (T. S®), 

in 100 chuan. Of his numerous collections of 1579-1659, official, was a native of Wu-eh‘iao, 

notes the following may be mentioned Hopei, descendant of a family of officials and 

Ching-wa tsa-chi, 10 ckilan, with a preface by the scholars. His grandfather, Li I 
author dated 1769 — dealing with events and chin-shih of 1544), served as intendant of the 
episodes in the history of his native province; Hsi-ning Circuit, Kansu; and his father, Li 
Chiao-shuo, 4 chilan, on the interpretation Ju-feng held a post in the 

of w^ords and phrases in the Classics and in the Banqueting Court. Li T6en-ching received the 
Dynastic Histories; Wan-chai so4u, degree of chil-jen in 1603 and that of chin-shik 

10+2 chilan, on the meaning and use of certain in 1613, followed by appointment as prefectural 
characters; Tan-mo lu, 16 chilan, director of schools in K^ai-ffing, Honan. After 

author^s preface dated 1795, on the life and char- several promotions he was, at the beginning of 
acter of eminent men of the Ch'ing period who the T6en-ch6 reign-period (1621-28), made 
were successful in the competitive examinations; prefect of Tsinan, Shantung. Later he w^ent 
Kuan-hua, 3 chilan, observations on the home to look after his aged mother who died a 
usage and terminology of official intercourse; few days after his arrival Shortly thereafter 
If N‘img-p% 2 chilan, a description of various his father died and Li remained at home to 
types of games; and Tung-hai observe the period of mourning. About the 

hsiao chi, 1 chilayi, on the products of the region year 1628 he was appointed intendant of the 
of Shanhaikuan. He compiled a gazetteer Ta-Iiang Circuit, Honan, and %vas later pro- 
of his native place under the title Lo-chiang moted to the post of provincial judge of Shensi. 
hsicn-ckih, 10 chilan, printed in 1802. It was In 1632 Hsii Kuang-chh [q. v.], in a memorial to 
included in the 1882 edition of the Han-hai, the throne, suggested Li as a desirable person 
but an independent copy is in the Library of to take charge of the Calendrical Bureau 
Congress. Fourteen items by Li were reprinted at Peking. But as Li could not be spared from 
in 1881 under the title Li his post in Shensi, Hsii recommended instead 

Yu4s‘un so-chu sku, in 201 chilan. Though Li (November 22, 1632) Chin Sheng (T. 

paid high tribute to the style of the famous IE#, chin-shih of 1628, 1598-1645), 

collection of short stories by Pffi Sung-ling who also declined on account of ill health. A 
[g, ?;.] known as Liao-chai chih-i, he criticized year later (October 21, 1633) Hsii memorialized 
it on the ground that it is too far removed from the throne, again recommending Li for the post, 
reality. At the same time he produced a col- who was then serving as an assistant financial 
lection of his own, supposedly based on fact, commissioner of Shantung, 
which he entitled Wei-cM ts^ung- After Hsti’s death Li was appointed to the 

t^an,^ in 4 chilan. Calendrical Bureau, in which he served for ten 

Li "Piao-yuan had two cousins, Li Ting-yuan years (1634-44). By this time the translation 
^kdyc (T. ^0^ , H. chin-shih of into Chinese of Western calendrical methods, 
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under the direction of ^ Jacques Eho (see under 
Han Lin) and' Schall von, Bel (see under Yang 
Euang-hsien) was wel under way, and early in 
1635 the last instalment of the translations was 
presented to the throne. The entire collection 
of works on the calendar (three times submitted 
to the throne by Hsu Kuang-chl and twice by 
Li) was printed under the title 
Ch^ung’-cMn U-shu, in 137 cMan (including two 
tables). It was reprinted many times under 
various titles, such as ' H si- 

yang hsin-fa li-sh% and Hdn-fa 

smn-shUf 100 chuan, the latter being the name 
under which it was copied into the 
Manuscript Library (see under Chi Yiin). 
Thereafter the Bureau began the construction 
of quadrants, globes, telescopes, and other 
astronomical instruments, and from time to time 
submitted information on the calendar to the 
throne. During this period Li Tlen-ching was 
twice raised in rank, being first given the title 
of provincial judge of Shantung (1636) and later 
director of the Banqueting Court (1638). In 
the hope of remedying the financial difficulties 
of the government he memorialized the throne 
on the opening of mines according to methods 
suggested in the work K^un-yu 

ko-chihj 3+4 chuan^ by Schall von Bell, 
which Li submitted to the throne in two 
instalments in 1639. It seems that no action 
was taken by the government on this matter. 

After fourteen years (1629 "43) of efforts to 
reform the existing calendar the government 
was finally convinced of the superiority of 
Western methods of calculation. But before 
the new system could be adopted the capital 
fell to Li Tzti-ch'^ng z;.]. Li Tfien-^jhing 
retired to his native place until he was recalled 
in 1644 by the Chfing House which appointed 
him a commissioner in the Transmission Office, 
But he soon resigned and returned to his home 
where he died in 1659. 


[Wu-chHao hsien-chih (1673) 5/2a, 6/7b, 9a, 14a, 
10/3b; Ch^ung-cMn li-shu^ passim; 

Juan Yuan [q. v.], Ch‘ou-jin thuan (1935), pp. 
:'409-17'.] ' 

J. C. Yang 

LI T‘ien-fu (T. H. Mar. 

12, 1635-1699, Dec. 5, official, was originally 
from Ho-fei, Anhwei, but registered in the ex- 
aminations as a native of Yung-ch^eng, Honan. 
Receiving his ckin-shih in 1658, he was made a 
corrector in 1661, and became sub-chancellor of 


the' Grand Secretariat in ,1677. He recommended' 
Li Yin-tu (see under Gbffi .Ta-chmi) and Chfin 
Sung-ling (see under Chfin Hui-t'ien) for the 
special examination of 1679 known as po-hmeh 
hwig4z% (see under P^^ng Sun-3m) ; both candi- 
dates were successful in the contest, and were^ 
noted for their scholarship. In 1688 he rose to 
the presidency of the Board of Works, In the 
spring of that year Chin Fu [g. ti.], director- 
general of Yellow River conservancy, and Yii 
Ch'eng-limg [q. v.% governor of Chihli, were 
summoned to report in audience with the em- 
peror on a conservancy program for the Yellow 
River. The two officials made conflicting rec- 
ommendations — the former advocating the 
raising of a double embankment at Kao-chia-yen, 
Kiangsu, the latter proposing repairs in the lower 
reaches of the river and widening at the mouth. 
When the problem was referred to the nine 
ministers of state for final consideration Li 
supported the latter plan which also obtained the 
imperial sanction. 

When in 1690 the Board of Civil Office was 
requested to recommend able district magistrates 
for higher governmental positions Li nominated 
P'eng P'eng [g. y.], magistrate of San-ho, Chihli; 
and Lu Lung-chi [g. v.], magistrate of Ling-shou, 
Chihli. Both became known as model local 
officials. After serving in turn as president of the 
Board of Punishments, of the Board of War, and 
of the Board of Civil Office, he finally, in 1692, 
was made a Grand Secretary. In 1697 he was 
concurrently director general of the compilation 
known as PHng-ting Shuo-mo fang-liieh (see under 
Chang Yii-shu), the official history of the con- 
quest of Galdan [q. y.]. Falling ill in 1699, he 
died in December of that year, and the post- 
humous name, W’en-ting was conferred 

upon him. His collected poems to the number 
of one thousand— as the title 
Jung-chai ck‘ien-shou skih indicates — ^were re- 
printed in 1886 with a preface by Wang Shih- 
ch6n [g. v], dated 1697. One of his sons, Li 
Fu-ch‘ing (T. was a chin-shih 

of 1679; another, Li Fu-ts^ang a 

chvrjen of 1699. 


[l/273/2b; 3/7/la; 7/6/llb : Ho-fei-hsien chih (1801) 
24/6a.] 

TU LlEN-CHt 

LI Ting-kuo (T. mm, d. Aug. 7, 

1662, a Ming general who throughout his life 
defied the Manchu regime, was a native of 
Yen-an, Shensi. In ^ 1646, after his patron, 
Chang Hsien-chung [q. v,\ was defeated and 
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killed in Szechwan, he accompanied the remnant 
armies into Kweichow. After several years of 
free lance conquest he joined the cause of the 
Ming Prince of Kuei (see Chu Yu4ang), who 
gave him the rank of marquis, later raised to 
prince. In 1652 he led a force by way of Hunan, 
culminating a series of brilliant victories by the 
capture on August 7, 1652, of Kuei-lin, the 
capital of Kwangsi. Later he captured a large 
part of Kwangsi and Hukuang for the Ming 
cause. He had incurred the jealousy of his 
sworn brother and former superior, Sun K^o- 
wang [q. v.]^ Ming general with personal imperial 
ambitions, and in 1657 defeated him on the 
banks of the San-ch^a river in southwestern 
Kweichow. Sun K^o-wang then gave himself 
up to the Manchus. 

The next year Imperial armies moved on 
Kweichow from Szechwan, Hupeh, and Kwang- 
tiing. Li Ting-kuo, now the chief support of the 
Prince of Kuei, was driven from Kuei-yang to 
Yunnan and after desperate fighting in 1659 
followed his prince into Burma where for two 
years he resisted the Chfing armies which pur- 
sued him relentlessly, sought to win over the 
Burmese, who finally betrayed the Prince of 
Kuei to the Manchus, and tried in vain to enlist 
other countries in the Ming cause. When he 
heard of the Prince of Kuei’s death at the hands 
of Wu San-kuei [q. t;.], he became ill and after 
charging his son and his one remaining general 
never to surrender to the Manchus, died August 
7, 1662. 


[l/230/10a; M, 41/18/4a; M. 41/20/23b; M. 59/37/ 
la; cf. references to Ming-chi nan4ueh in bibliogra- 
phy of Sun K^o-wang.] 

Eael Swisher 

LI T‘ing-i (T. H. 1669- 

1732, July, official, was a native of Ching-hai, 
Chihli. Like his father, Li Tu-no fe. v.], he was 
an accomplished calligrapher. Made a chin- 
shih in 1700 with the rank of Hanlin bachelor, 
he was appointed two years later to the Imperial 
Study, and in 1704 was made a Hanlin compiler. 
In 1723 he was made assistant director of the 
Board which compiled the official chronicles of 
Emperor Sheng-tsu (see under Chiang Tlng- 
hsi), and in the same year president of the Board 
of Punishments. In the latter capacity he 
memorialized the throne on alterations in the 
prison system, suggesting that the prisons be 
divided into inner and outer quarters, the former 
for hardened criminals, the latter for light 


offenders. ' At the. same::;time he advocated , the^ 
erection of suitable waEs to isolate the women^s 
quarters. But owing to errors in two Judicial 
.decisions (one made by himself,' the other by a 
subordinate) he was deprived of Ms rank as 
President of the Board of Punishments. He 
was allowed, however, to continue in office, and 
Ms rank was restored to him shortly. In 1727 
he acted as chief examiner in the Metropolitan 
examinations. The title of Grand Tutor of the 
Heir Apparent was bestowed on him in 1729, 
and two years later the title of president of the 
Board of Civil Office was added. In May 1732 
he asked to resign on grounds of ill health and 
died two months later. He was canonized as 
W6n Kimg A collection of his verse 

appeared under the title Shuang- 

ck‘mg ko shih-cM^ 8 ckuan. 


[l/272/3a; 3/60/4a; 29/3/3b; Ching-hai-hsien chih 
(1873) 6/9a.] 

Tu Lien-chIi 

LI Tsung-wau (T. H. ^H), 

1705-1759, official, painter and calligrapher, 
was a native of Ching-hai, Chihli. He was a 
son of Li Tfing-i [q. v], a grandson of Li Tu-no 
[q. t?.] and a son-in-law of Huang Shu-lin [q, p.]. 
A precocious youth, he was made a chu-jH 
in 1720 and a chin-shih the following year at the 
early age of seventeen (sm). Like his father 
and grandfather, he entered the Hanlin Academy 
and after 1724 he served in the Imperial Study. 
After a term (1727-29) as director of education 
in Shansi, he was promoted in 1729 to the post 
of censor of that province. Denounced by the 
governor of Shansi for alleged misuse of the 
postal service and for allowing his servants to 
take bribes, he was dismissed from office. 

In the summer of 1732 Li Tsung-wan was 
recalled, and by 1735 rose to the vice-presidency 
of the Board of Punishments. Denounced in 
1736 for carelessness in recommending to office 
his personal friends, he was dismissed, but was 
ordered to serve on literary projects. After 
several promotions he became vice-president of 
the Censorate (1744) and a year later was again 
made a vice-president of the Board of Punish- 
ments. In 1746 he was concerned in a bribery 
case involving the secretary of one of his brothers, 
and was discharged. In 1748, when Ms youngest 
brother, Li Tsung-i was accused of 

using force to collect rent on land to which he 
had no clear title, Li Tsung-wan was sentenced 
to flogging for failure to restrain, his brother. 
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But the emperor allowed Mm to' redeem' himself ' 
by .repairing, at Ms own,, expense, the city walls 
of Ku-an, CMMi. 

Li Tsung“Wan was recalled in 1751 as an ex- 
positor of the Hanlin Academy. After further 
vicissitudes as. a government official, he died 
in 1759 at his post as director of the Court of 
Imperial Entertainment. A contemporary, 
Ch^5ii Chao-lun Iq. t).], who wrote Ms epitaph, 
accounted for his political misfortunes on the 
ground that he was obstinate, harsh in his 
. criticism of others, and careless of social proprie- 
ties. As an artist, Li Tsung-wan achieved 
prominence . at Court, and five items of Ms 
painting and calligraphy are reported as in the 
Palace Museum in Peiping.' 

|l/272/3b; a/60/na; 19/M J;i/5a; 26/l/43b; CMngf- 
hai hsien cMh (1873) 6/9b; L. T. C. L. H. M., p. 438, 
lists of works of art by him.] 

TU LlEN-CHt 

LI Tu-no B'MM .iT, P@), Sept. 3, 

1628-1703, Sept. 7, calligrapher and official, 
was a native of Ching-hai, Chihli, although his 
ancestors were originally from Shaohsing, Che- 
kiang. He married into a Tu family and used 
that surname until 1682 when by imperial per- 
mission he resumed the surname Li. While still 
a licentiate (hsittrts^ai) he passed first in an ex- 
amination held in 1663 to select calligraphers to 
copy the official chronicles of Emperor Shih-tsu 
(see under Fu-lin). On the completion of this 
work he was rewarded with a position as sub- 
prefect of Fu-ning-chou, Fukien, but before he 
set out for this post he was appointed to serve 
in the Imperial Study. When a new tablet was 
ordered to be placed on one of the Palace gates, 
Ms calligraphy was selected by the emperor in 
preference to many others submitted by Hanlin 
graduates. Owing to Ms skill as a calligrapher, 
he was granted in 1680 the rank of Hanlin com- 
piler just as if he had passed the special examina- 
tion known as po^hsmh-hung-iz^^ (see under P^^ng 
Sun-yii) which was given in the previous year. 
Promoted to various offices, he finally rose in 
1703 to a vice-presidency in the Board of Punish- 
ments, but died in the same year. 

Li was noted for the conscientiousness and 
care with which he performed Ms official duties, 
not once having been cited for an error. In his 
memorials to the throne he made useful proposals 
for the improvement of the government service — 
one being that provincial governors should make 
annual reports. Two years after his death when 


■Emperor Sheng-tsu Btopped,, at Ching-hai on 
one of Ms tours to the .south, the posthumous 
title, W^n-k^o was. .conferred upon Mm. 

In 1723' Ms tablet was placed in the .Temple of 
Eminent Statesmen and in 1735 he was given 
the honorary title of Grand Tutor. His son., 
Li Tfing-i [q, 2 ?.]; his grandson, Li Tsung-wan 
[g. V,]; and his great-grandson, Li Shou-chfien 
(T. H. chir^shik of 1745), 

also became members of the Hanlin Academy. 
In the two and a half centuries and more of 
Chhng rule only five other families are said to 
have had in like manner four consecutive gen- 
erations admitted to the Academy. 


[l/272/2b; 3/60/la; 26/l/20a; 29/2/6b; 32/3/32a; 
Ching-hai-hsien chih (1929) 69a.] 

Tu Lien-chIi 

LI Tzh-ch^eng (original ming 

later changed to ^M), Oct. 3, 1605?-1645, 
notorious free-booter, who took Peking and 
helped to bring the Ming dynasty to an end, 
was a native of Mi-chih, Shensi. In his youth 
he was a post-station messenger, skilled in 
horsemanship and archery, and fond of quarrels 
and combat. Toward the end of the Ming 
d 3 masty, particularly during the period when the 
eunuch, Wei Chung-hsien [g. y.], was in power, 
officials were corrupt and administration in 
both the central and local governments was 
debased. These conditions led to general eco- 
nomic depression, and lack of faith in the govern- 
ment on the part of the people sowed the seeds 
of bandit uprising. To make matters worse a 
great famine occurred in the province of Shensi 
in 1628 and brigands gathered everywhere — 
among them Kao Ying-hsiang (d. 1636), 

uncle of Li Tzii-ch^eng, a prominent bandit 
leader who styled himself ^^Dashing King^^ 
(ChMang Wang B^i). Before long the neigh- 
boring province of Shansi was affected by 
anarchy, and by 1631 there were in those two 
provinces thirty-six bands (§) with more than 
200,000 adherents engaged in bandit activities. 
It was in this year that Li Tzti-ch^5ng and his 
nephew, Li Kuo (b. c. 1605), whose name 
was later changed to Li Chin joined Kao 
Ying-hsiang — Li TzO-ch^eng styling himself 
^'Dashing GeneraF' (ChMang CMang 
When pressed in 1633 by government troops of 
south Shansi this group feigned surrender, but 
with the approach of winter and freezing weather 
they crossed the Yellow River at Mien-chfih 
and so escaped into Honan. 
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Up to this time Li Tzh-ch'^ng had been in 
alliance with Kao Ying-hsiang whose forces 
were stronger, but henceforth he worked in- 
dependently. During the rainy season of 1634 
he was caught in the valley known as Ch^e- 
hsiang-chia ^ near Hsing-an-fu in southern 
Shensi. By resorting to bribery he effected 
another false surrender to Ch^en Chl-yii [g. v,] 
who was then in charge of bandit suppression 
in Shensi, but as soon as he was out of danger he 
struck out more violently than ever. Early in 
the year 1635 thirteen bandit leaders commanding 
seventy-tw-o bands of followers held a conference 
at Jung-yang, Honan, after which Li Tzh- 
ch^^ng operated w'estward into Shensi again. 
Defeated soon after by Hung Ch^eng-ch'^ou 
[q. 2 ’.], he joined Chang Hsien-chung [g, v.] in 
Honan for a short time. In 1636 he entered 
Anhwei, then went westward into Honan, and 
back again to Shensi. In the autumn of that 
year Kao Ying-hsiang was captured by govern- 
ment forces at Chou-chih, Shensi, and decapi- 
tated. After Kao's death Li Tzii-ch^eng was 
chosen by his foilow^ers to succeed to the title 
of Ch'uang Wang. In 1637 he moved his base 
of operations from Shensi to Szechwan, and after 
a decisive defeat at Tzh-t^ung, Szechwan, in 
1638 he remained inactive for a time. Hearing 
in the following year that Chang Hsien-chung 
had broken away from his feigned allegiance to 
the government forces at Ku-ch^eng, Hupeh, 
he decided to enlarge his sphere of conquest. 
A terrible drought that afflicted Honan in 1639 
induced thousands of people to follow him, 
among them two well-educated men, Li Yen 
mm (original ming ft, d. 1644, chu-jen of 
1627) and Niu Chin-hsing who became 

his mentors. Li Yen took advantage of the 
situation to use the slogan, ^'Welcome Chfflang 
Wang and you will be free from taxes" (I3|® 3E, 
and advised Li Tzh-ch^eng not to 
injure the people but to win their support by 
kindness. 

In the following two years Li Tzii-ch^eng 
occupied place after place in Honan, finally 
(early in 1641) taking Honan-fu and killing the 
Prince of Fu (Chu Ch'ang-hsun, see under Chu 
Yii-sung) whose son, Chu Yu-sung [g. v.\ later 
was enthroned at Nanking after the fall of the 
northern capital in 1644. The prince's property 
was confiscated and distributed as relief to the 
hungry, and people joined the ranks of the in- 
surgents. Li now became so strong that at 
one time (1641) Chang Hsien-chung sought his 
protection. At this time the Ming Court at 


Peking was occupied with resisting the southward 
advance of the Manchus' and/ was unable to 
devote much attention to bandit problems. 
In 1643 Li went into Hupeh, renamed Hsiang- 
yang as Hsiang-cMng- and styled himself 
Generalissimo In this 

new capital the machinery of government was 
set up, officials were appointed and all the bandits 
in Honan and Hu-kuang submitted to Li's 
orders. Finally he styled himself “Hsin Shun 
Wang" By the end of the year he 

completed the conquest of Shensi; designated 
Sian as his ^Vestern capital"; changed the name 
of his native prefecture, Yen-an-fu, to Tien- 
pao-fu and the name of his district, 

Mi-chih-hsien, to Tien-pao-hsien, both meaning 
*^Heaven Protected." Early in the spring of 
1644, he named his kingdom Ta-shun 
changed his personal name to Tzh-sheng 
and took the reign-title, Yung-eh^ang MB. 
issuing coins with this inscription. He then 
turned his forces northward. Taking Shansi 
with little resistance, he reached Ch^ang-p'ing, 
ChiMi, on April 19, 1644, surrounded Peking on 
the 23rd, and entered the city on the 25th. 
About a month later he, v/ith 200,000 troops, 
was defeated in a fierce conflict near Shanhaikuan 
by the combined forces of Wu San-kuei [g. a.] 
and the Manchus. Then he hastened back to 
Peking, melted down all the silver he could find 
in the Palace, and early in June entered the Wu- 
ying-tien where he proclaimed himself 

Emperor. On the evening of June 3 he burned 
part of the Palaces, and the towers of the nine 
gates of the city, and at dawn of the following 
day departed westward. 

The Chflng forces took possession of Peking on 
June 6, and in the second moon of 1645 they 
occupied Tfflng-kuan, the strategic pass into 
Shensi. Li Tzfi-ch^^ng abandoned Sian and 
retreated to Hupeh, then to Mt. Chiu-kung 
in the district of T‘ung-shan in the 
southeastern part of the province. In June or 
July of that year he is said to have been killed by 
villagers while making a raid in search of food. 
Sources differ as to the date of his death. One 
states that he did not die in 1645 but escaped to 
a monasterj^ At any rate he ceased after that 
date to be a factor in history. His nephew, 
Li Chin, and his widow (^lee Km i^) surrendered 
with their remnant forces to Ho T'6ng-chiao 
[g. ?;.] of the southern Ming government. The 
Prince of T'ang (see under Chu Yti-chien) 
bestowed upon Li Chin the name, Chlh-hsin 
^ Loyal Heart"; upon Li Tzii-ch^^ng's 
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widow, the name Chung-i fu-j6n 

/^Loyal aad Dutiful Lady and upon their 
army, the' name- Chung-ch^n-ying 
^'Loyal and True Battalion/^ 


[M. l/309/2b; M. 41/l/3b; Hauer, Erich, TzG- 
ch^Mg und Chang Hsien-chung, ein Beitrag zum 
Elide derMingdynastie,’^ Asia Major , v. II; China 
Review, vol. XVI, 1887--88, pp. 267-76; Chao 
Tsung**fu in His- 

torical Annual, voL II, no. 4; F6ng Su m 

ChieU'^win sui-pi; T^ung Shu-yeh 
^ in Shih-hsueh chi- 

¥an, roh 3 (1937), pp, 247-65.] 

TU LlEN-CHi 

LI Tz'ti-ming (T. S&ffi H. 

original ming ^ T. 5$;'^), Jan. 21, 

1830-1894, Dec. 20, official and scholar, was a 
native of K^uaLchi (Shaohsing), Chekiang, 
Endowed with great natural abilities, he began to 
write poetry at the age of twelve (sm). As a 
young man he read extensively, devoting much 
time to digesting and meditating on what he 
read. In 1859 he went to Peking in the hope of 
purchasing a government post, but while there 
became the victim of a fraud in which he lost all 
his money. His mother, however, by disposing 
of all her lands, naade it possible for him to 
obtain a post as department director in the Board 
of Works. He became a chii-jin in 1870 and a 
chin-shih in 1880, but continued in the Board of 
Works until he became a censor. As such he 
was fearless and outspoken. Because of his 
frankness and straightforwardness he made 
many enemies, but his friends loved him. How- 
ever, the situation in which he found himself 
made him unhappy and despondent. When 
the Sino-Japanese War broke out in 1894, 
seeing that China was doomed to defeat, he 
became exasperated and died of hemorrhage at 
the age of sixty-six (sm) . 

Li Tz^H-ming was a voluminous writer, but 
for a long time only a few items appeared in 
print — among them a collection of his verse, 
Pairhua chiang-fu ho 
shih c¥vrchi, 10 chimn, printed in 1891. His 
prose and verse are marked by erudition and by 
a distinguished literary style which set him off 
as one of the great writers of the late Ch^ing 
period. His original manuscripts were acquired 
by the National Library of Peking in 1927. 
Eleven of these, constituting his notes on the 
study of history, were published by the Library 
in 1932 under the collective title, 


ILIB Yueh^man t^mg tu-sMh '.cha-cM, 30 chuan» 
A collection of short , articles in : prose, entitled 
Yikhrman t^ang win-cM (^^), 12 chuan, was, 
like the above, assembled by Mr. Wang Cliung- 
min (see under Han T^an) and published by the 
National Library in 1930. Li^s diary — in some 
respects the most notable of his contributions — 
entitled Yikh-man t^ang jih-cM (Q®), covering 
the years 1863-88, was reproduced by the 
Commercial Press, Shanghai, in facsimile in 
1921, A supplement for the years 1854-63 
was reproduced in facsimile by the National 
Library in 1936. Apart from being a record of 
personal and national events, it contains Ms 
elucidations of the classics, identifications and 
verifications of historical data, notes on his 
readings, critical appraisals of notable person- 
ages, and many poems and short essays. 

[l/491/19a; 6/10/22b; n 222.; Bulletin oj the 
National Library of Peiping, voL 6, no. 5 (1932); 
T*u-shu kuan kmeh chi-¥an {Library P ience Quar- 
terly), vol. 2, no. 2, portrait.] 

H. S. TsfJNG 

LI Wei (T. ms, H. mm, sit 

®±), 1625-1684, July 22, official, was a native 
of Kao-yang, Chihli. An ancestor in the fifth 
generation, Li Yen (T. WM. 1438- 

1503), was a. chin-shik of 1478 who served as an 
assistant financial commissioner of Shansi. 
His father, Li Kuo-pM (T. H. 

1585-1631, posthumous name 
was a chin-shik of 1613, a corrector in the Hanlin 
Academy, and later a Grand Secretary (1626- 
28). For serving in that exalted position while 
the eunuch, Wei Chung-hsien [q. t^.], was in 
power, Li Kuo-pM w&s sometimes criticized as 
a member of Wei^s clique. Soon after Wei^s 
downfall in 1628, he resigned and lived in re- 
tirement at his home. 

Li Wei was seven sui when his father died. 
As Ms mother had died in 1626, he was brought 
up by his father’s concubine, nee Chang 
a native of Peking. When in 1638 Kao-yang 
was taken and looted by the Manchus under 
Dorgon [q, t;,], she took Li Wei to live in Peking. 
In 1645, one year after the Manchus set up their 
Court in Peking, Li competed in the provincial 
examination and became a chil-jen, A year later 
he became a chin-shih and was selected a bachelor 
to study Mancha in the Hanlin Academy. 
Made a corrector in 1647, he rose rapidly in 
rank and was made a Grand Secretary in 1658 
at the age of thirty-four (sm). During the 
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Li 


early 1660^s he was careful not to offend the took their degrees in 1859. 

powerful Manchu regents (see under Oboi), After serving for a few years as a compiler in the 
but stood aloof from them. He was much relied Hanlin Academy he was asked (1864) to serve 
upon by Emperor Shtmg-tsu for his advice during in the Imperial Study. In 1870 he was ap- 
the years of turmoil resulting from the rebellion pointed educational commissioner of Kiangsi 
of Wu San-kuei [q, t?.]. After the rebellion was where he remained for about three years. Pro» 
suppressed he was appointed (1682) to direct the moted to the rank of reader in the Hanlin 
compilation of several official works, including Academy in 1873, he returned early in the 
the chronicles of the revolt {P‘ing4ing San-ni following year to Peking where he resumed his 
fang4ueh, see under Han T'an). For his part work in the Imperial Study. Shortly afterwards, 
in re-editing the ChHng T‘ai4sung Wtn Hmng4i when several officials proposed rebuilding the 
shikrlu (see under Abahai), he was given the title Yiian-ming Yuan which had been destroyed by 
of Grand Tutor of the Heir Apparent. After the allied forces of Great Britain and France 
his death he was given various posthumous (see under I-hsin), Li opposed the move and won 
honors, and was canonized as Wen-chin on the ground that it was not a pressing need. 

In 1710, in memory of his services, Emperor In the autumn of the same year (1874), he re- 
Sheng-tsu specially raised the ranks of one of his turned to his native place owing to the advanced 
sons and a grandson. age of his mother, and for eight years thereafter 

Li Wei left two collections of poems: directed the Ying-yuan (ffi%) Academy in 

H sin-yuan t^ang shih-chi, 12 chiian (printed Canton. After observing the customary period 
in 1671 and again in 1677); and Hsin-yilan of mourning for his mother, who died in 1882, 
Vang shih er-chi 4 ckiian, A collection he went to Peking (1884) and resumed his former 

of his works in prose, entitled Hdn-yuan Vang position in the Imperial Study where he remained 
wen-chi (^^), 12 chiian, was printed in 1691. until his death. He served as chief examiner in 
A clansman of Li Wei (a descendant in the the provincial examination of 1888 in Kiangsu 
seventh generation of an uncle of Li Kuo-pffi), and of 1889 in Chekiang. Late in 1890 he was 
named Li Tien-tffi (T. H. promoted to the vice-presidency of the Board of 

1738-1812, posthumous name Ceremonies. During the years 1891-94 he 
was a chin-shih of 1766 and a member of was educational commissioner of Chihli. In 
, the Hanlin Academy, who served as governor of November 1895 he was ordered to take charge 
Anhwei (1801), of Fukien (1802-06), and of of the Three Granaries of the Board of Eevenue, 
Kiangsi (1806). Li Tien-tVs grandson, Li but he contracted a cold while investigating 
Hung-tsao [q. v.], likewise rose to be a Grand the granaries and died about a month later. 
Secretary. Some twenty years later he was given the post- 

humous name, W^n-ch*dng, by the deposed 

[1/256/la; 2/7/31b; 3/3/3a; Kao-yang kaien-ckih emperor Pffi-i (see under Tsai-t^ien). 

(1933), with portraits of members of the Li family Li W§n41en belonged to a group of influential 
and examples of their handwritings; conservatives in Peking who believed that the 

u-t‘unghsien-sMngnien-p‘u (concerning Li time-honored civilization and institutions of the 
Tien-t‘u); Wang Ch'ung-chien [?. s.J. Ch‘mg- Middle Kingdom were the best in the world. 
Imang t'ang wSn-cM, 7/7a.] Late in 1888, when the famous radical, K'ang 

Fang Chao-ying Yu-wei (see under T‘an Ssfi-t'ung), presented 
to the throne his first memorial advocating 
LI W^n-t‘ien (T. H. modernization of traditional institutions, and 

^ m] m, 1834-1895, Dec. 6, official and in the spring of 1895, when he presented a similar 
scholar, was a native of Shun-tS, Kwangtung, memorial, Li suppressed them before they reached 
but spent much of his youth at Fo-shan (Fatshan) the Empress Dowager and the young Emperor 
in the neighboring district of Nan-hai, where his T6-tsung— on the ground that the ancient 
father was in business. He lost his father when institutions should not be changed. His nation- 
he was fourteen (sui), but under the patronage alistio pride made him a patriot as well as an 
of a local scholar, Liang Chiu-t'u anti-foreign agitator. When Franco-Chinese re- 

(T. m^, H. nVL-9ii^, +-:jSiliA), was lations became acute in 1884 he advised P'eng 
able to graduate as hsivrts‘ai in 1851 and as Yii-lin and Chang Chih-tung feg.s;.] to take de- 
chil-jen in 1855. He and Liang^s son, Liang cisive action, and recommended to them Feng 
Seng-pao (T. original ming Tzti-ts'ai [q. ^J.] as a commander. During the 
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Sino-Japanese War in 1894"9o he was one of the 
.:Ciie4iards on the policy toward Japan., Shortly 
after the outbreak of the war he memorialized 
the throne requesting an important position for 
I-^hsin [g. t;.], who in consequence was appointed 
controller of the Board of Admiralty. After 
the war Li condemned the decision of Li Hung- 
chang [g. v,] to pay an indemnity of 200,000,000 
taels to Japan. ■ 

Li W^n-then was on good terms with F'an Tsu- 
yin and Wang I-jung [gg. both in their official 
and scholarly capacities. Like them he owned a 
good collection of rare books and rubbings of 
ancient inscriptions on stone and bronze which 
he preserved in his library Tui-hua lou 
a name later to Tzffi-shu lou 

He excelled in calligraphy and wrote numerous 
epitaphs on stone. He was also skilled in other 
arts such as medicine, geomancy, and physiog- 
nomy. His ability as a writer was highly praised 
by Weng Tffing-ho [g. y.]. A number of his 
poems were collected and printed in the <£1'® 

Ildn-ymn tdung-¥o^ first series (1925), 
by his disciple, Hsii K^o (T. But 

Li was best known as a student of Mongol history 
which he studied under the influence of Shgng-yli 
[g, y.]. He obtained a sound text of the Yuan- 
chfao pi-shih (see under Ku Kuang-chfi) which 
had been owned by Chang Tun-jM (see under 
Ku Kuang-ch‘i) and also made a copy of a similar 
text collated by Ku Kuang-chh and in the pos- 
session of Sheng-yii. With these texts he coEated 
and annotated the corrupt text of the Yuan-c¥ao 
pi-shih printed by Chang Mu [g. y.], but, because 
of his inability to read the Mongol language, he 
was not able to consult that important section 
in Mongol which is transcribed phonetically with 
Chinese characters. His work was printed after 
his death in two collectanea: Chien-Jm ts%n-sM 
ts'ung-¥o (see under Yuan Ch^ang) and 

Huang-ch^ao Fan-shu yil4i ta-ung- 
shu (1903). A supplement by Kao Pao-ch'uan 
was published in 1902 under the title 
Yuan pi-shik Li-ehu pu- 
ching. As a result of these studies Li left three 
other works which were printed in the Ling-chien 
ko tdung-sku (see under Ho Chhu-t'ao): 

Ihi-yu lu chu, 1 chiian, comments on extant 
fragments of tlie Hsi-yu lu (1227) by Yeh-lu 
Ch‘u-ts‘ai (T. Wj®, 1190-1244), a 

work consisting of descriptions of Central Asia 
based on experiences during the Mongol conquest 
of 1219-27; Eo-lin chin-sMU 1% 

1 chiian with appendix, a collection of inscriptions 
on stone in Karakorum; and annotations on the 


8huo~fang pct-sAeng by Ho Chhu-Pao [g. y.]. 
Tw’o supplements to the Iw c/m, one by 

Fan Chin-shou and the other by Chang 

Hsiang-wen (T. 1867-1933), were' 

printed in the Chu-hdieh hsuan ts‘ung^shu' 
under Liu Jui-fen) and the Tt-hsuek 

tdung-shu^ second series (1921), respectively. 
The Ho-lin chin-shih lu was annotated and re- 
printed by Lo Chen-yti (see under Chao Chih- 
chfien) in his Liao-chii isa-c/m, first 

series (1929). 


[1/447/lb; 2/5S/53b; 0/4/22a; 8hun4e hsien-cMh 
(1929) 19/3b; Foshan Chung-i- 

hsiang ckih (1921) 14/39b; Nien^p*u of K^ang Yu- 
wei in Shih-hmeh nien-pao^ voi. II, 

no. 1 (1934); Preface to the Jingisukan Jitauroku 
(see under Sheng-yti); Pelliot, T^oung Pao, 1913, 
pp. 131-32; Ch'In Po-t‘ao 
Kua4u wenshingf 4/42a.] 

Hihomu Momose 

LI Yii (T. iiiL, H. A, mm 

^A), 1611-1680?, dramatist, poet, and essay- 
ist, came from a family wffiose ancestral home was 
in Lan-chfi, Chekiang, but he himself was born 
in Ju-kao, Kiangsu. On receiving his hsiu4dai 
degree, about the year 1635, he competed several 
times in the provincial examination, but failed 
to qualify. With the collapse of the Ming regime 
(1644) he abandoned all political ambitions and 
devoted his life to writing. Dependent entirely 
on his pen to support a household of forty mem- 
bers, he was compelled to seek the patronage of 
high officials, and for that purpose travelled over 
every part of China except the southwestern 
provinces. Wherever he w^ent he presented him- 
self as a literary guest, producing plays which 
were performed in the houses of high officials by a 
troupe of singing girls which he maintained. 

The turmoil of the last few years of the Ming 
dynasty was for Li Yu a source of much poverty 
and affliction. For two years (ca. 1645) he lived 
without satisfactory prospects in the office of 
Hsu Hsi-ts^ai sub-prefect of Chin-hua- 

fu, Chekiang, and sometime after 1647 he sold 
his retreat, I~shan pieh-yeh covering 

a hillock of a hundred mou west of his home vil- 
lage in Lan-chfi, and moved to Hangchow where 
he took the sobriquet Hu-shang li-weng 

^‘Fisherman of the Lake^' (i.e. West Lake). 

In 1657, or shortly thereafter, Li Yii made his 
first journey to Peking. Upon his return to 
Central China he settled near the South Gate, 
Nanking, where he built the so-called Mustard 
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Seed Garden (Chieh-tzti Ytian and 

opened a bookstore with the same name. Con- 
cerning this garden he remarked, 'This is my 
Chin-ling [Nanking] villa. It occupies only a 
hillock, hence the name 'Mustard Seed^ to desig- 
nate its smallness. When visitors who come and 
go notice that the place has hills and dales they 
remark that it brings to mind the saying 'Mount 
Sumeru is contained in a grain of mustard seed^ 

In 1666 he -was again in the capital. From there 
he went to Sian, stopping on the way at P'ing- 
yang, Shansi, where he acquired his favorite 
concubine, Ch'iao-chi who was highly 

talented in singing and acting and who became 
the most distinguished actress in his small troupe. 
After a sojourn of four months in Sian (1667), 
he proceeded to Kansu. This tour proved to be 
the most satisfactory of all, both from the stand- 
point of financial returns and from the welcome 
he received. In 1670 he was in Fukien and from 
there proceeded to Kwangtung. During the 
years 1672 and 1673 he was in Hupeh, and in the 
summer of 1673 was invited by the prefect of 
Taiyuan to go to Shansi. In the winter of that 
year (1673) he was again in Peking, but took his 
leave in the following spring. Again he was 
plagued with poverty, being forced by heavy 
debts to sacrifice his beloved garden in Nanking 
where he had resided for twenty years. In 1675, 
when he accompanied his two sons to Yen-ling, 
Chekiang, where they competed for the hsiu-ts^ai 
degree, he conceived a longing to return to his 
native province. With the help of certain well- 
to-do friends he succeeded in purchasing an old 
garden on a hillock in the city of Hangchow, 
which he repaired in 1678 and called Ts'eng-yiian 
After he had moved (1677) he was ill 
for some months, and at the same time endured 
great poverty. In his helplessness he wrote to 
friends in the capital beseeching financial assist- 
ance. His last journey was to Wu-chou, Che- 
kiang (summer of 1677), where his sons again 
competed for the hsivrts^ai degree. Thereafter 
his health failed, and most probably he died in 
1680. There is no indication of the exact year 
of his death. But judging from his preface, 
dated December 3, 1679, to a work, entitled 
ChHen-ku chH-werij and from another 
preface -written by him for the Chiehrtzu-yuan 
hua-chuan (S^), December 24, 1679, it is clear 
that lie lived at least through that year. It is 
known from various sources that his funerary 
inscri lotion was composed by Liang Yiin-chih 
(T. $11 H. JpH) in his capacity as 
magistrate of Ch'ien-t'ang. Since, however, this 


magistrate was promoted in 1680 to become 
prefect of Yen-p'ing, Fukien, it is likely that Li 
Yii died in that year. 

The literary works of Li Yii covered various 
fields. The dramas that can with certainty be 
attributed to him were brought together under 
the title Li-weng shih-chung chSi. 

One of these, the Feng-cheng ivu, is still 

frequently played on the Chinese stage, altliough 
with alterations. Li Yu also revised some famous 
dramatic works of his predecessors, such as the 
P't-p'a chi (see under Ts'ao Yin), the 
Ming~chu chi by Lu Ts'ai (1497- 1537), and 

the Nan Hsi-ksiang by Li Jih-hua ^ 

0^. The revision of the twenty-ninth scene 
of the chi and the twenty-fifth scene of the 

Ming-chu chi were published in his 
Hmn-ch'ing ourchij 16 chiian, preface dated 1671. 
His fiction includes two collections, the 
Wu-sherig hsi and the Skih-t' l-ou. The 

Wu-sheng hsi, comprising sixteen stories, was 
printed not earlier than 1654 nor later than 1658. 
The title was later changed by printers to 
^ Lien-cWeng pi~~ 2 L copy with this title being* 
preserved in the Library of the South Manchurian 
Railway at Dairen. The Shih-^r lou^ containing 
twelve stories printed in 1658, was also called 
Chueh-shih ming-yen. Partial trans- 
lations of this work w’ere published in English 
by John Francis Davis (see under Ch'i-ying) 
and in French (1819) by Bruguiere de Sorsum 
and Abel R6musat (1827) without indication of 
authorship. Two long novels attributed to Li 
Yti are the Jou p‘u-Vuan in 6 chiiari and 

the Flui-wen chuan in 16 chiian^ the 

former being an erotic W’ork banned in later years. 
The poems of his early years, collected under the 
title Tiao4ing chi, seem now to be lost. 

The poems of his mature years are found together 
with his essays in the Li-ivhig i- 

chia yen. The first series of this collection with a 
preface dated 1672, but which was not printed 
prior to 1673, comprises 8 chiian of poems and 
4 chiian of essays and letters. One supplement, 
entitled I-chia yen er-chi (ZlM), 12 chiian, has a 
preface dated 1678. Another supplement, en- 
titled I-chia yen pieh-chi (59M)? 4 chiia/n, whose 
preface is dated 1664, contains his comments on 
episodes and characters in history. His most 
interesting and original essays and comments 
appear in the Hsien-chHng ou-chi. They give 
his ideas on dramatic composition, methods of 
acting, feminine charm, notes on architecture, 
travel, recreation, diet, and hygiene. The fourth 
section concerning architecture, and the fifth 
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concerning household equipment, were reprinted 
separately in 1921 by the 'Chinese Architectural 
Association ( ^ ® • The section on 

charm in women was recently translated into 
English by Lin Yutang (see bibliography) . Other 
works of Li Yii are the Li-weng shik- 

yurij a dictionary of rhymes in 5 chuan published 
in 1673, and various anthologies of poems, essays, 
and letters from writers of repute. The best 
known of these anthologies is the 
Tzii-€kih hdn-shu containing two collections of 
short essays by various authors on subjects deal- 
ing with governmental administration. The 
first collection, in 14 chuarij was issued in 1663; 
and the second, in 20 chuan^ in 1667. 

The Chiehrtz^-ylian hm^huarty although named 
after his garden, was not his own work. He 
wrote only the preface to the first series contain- 
ing specimens of landscape paintings gathered by 
his son-in-law, Shen Hsin-yu (T. Sf6), 

the elementary methods of painting being de- 
scribed and illustrated by Wang Kai 3EI^ (T. 

The second, the third, and the 
fourth collections were issued long after Li’s 
death. The work was translated into French 
with annotations by Raphael Petrucci, and 
printed in 1918 under the title KiaiABevryuan 
houa tchouan: les Enseignements de la Peiniure du 
Jardin grand comme un Grain de MovtardCy 
Encydopidie de la Peirdure Chinoise. Three of 
Li Yii’s works, the I<hichyeny the 
Ku-chin shik4uehy and the Ssfii4m 

ch^U‘cheng were listed among the books to be 
wholly or partially destroyed in the eighteenth 
century — ^possibly because they contain many 
comments by or references to Chfien Chfien-i 
[g. t;.]. 

Li Yii possessed great creative talent and a keen 
sense of humor. All his writings have an original 
and entertaining quality. The expression is bold 
and free, the language is simple and easy. His 
ten dramas show inventive genius and exploit 
more fully than most of his contemporaries the 
dramatic possibilities of the stage. His experi- 
ence as a producer and as a director enabled him 
to understand thoroughly the secret of the stage 
and to exemplify in practice the principles of 
acting and play-writing which he formulated in 
the Hsierir-cEing ou-chu 


[3/426/46b; Lan-chH hsien-chik (1888)5/41a,8/59a; 
Hang-choufu chih (1922) 170/lb; 

Chekiang Hsin-ch‘&ng hsien-chih (1679) 15/lOb; 


Li :■ 

versity, vol. Ill, no. 4 (1934) pp. 727-53; Sun E'ai- 

ti Mm 

Ta4ien t‘u-shu-kuan so^eJiien hsiao-- 
shuo shu-mu tH-yao (1931) pp. 23-26; idem, 

RwMeim of the Aa- 
tional Library of Peiping y vol. VI, no. 1 (1932) pp. 
9-25; idem, Library Science 

Quarterly y voL IX, no. 3-4 (1935) pp. 379-441 with 
portrait; Lin Yutang, ^^On Charm in Women,'’ 
China Critic, vol. XII, no. 11 (March 5, 1936), 
p. 231.] 

Man-kxjei Li 

LI Yiian-tu ^7cM (T. H. 

lilH, Sept. 20, 1821-1887, Nov. 

12, scholar and official, was a native of Pfing- 
chiang, Hunan, and a chil-jin of 1843. In 1852 
he joined the staff of the provincial director of 
education in Manchuria. As a staff member he 
had access to the so-called ^Veritable records” 
of the Chfing d3rnasty and followed the 
director in his travels over Manchuria, thus 
becoming familiar with political events of that 
period. He was also interested in geography 
and literature. After a special examination he 
was appointed a district director of schools in the 
province of Kweichow. In 1853 he sent a long 
letter concerning military defense to Ts6ng Euo- 
fan [g. v.] who was then organizing his Hunan 
militia for the suppression of the Taiping rebels 
(see under Ts6ng and Hung Hsiu-ch'iian). 
Tseng was pleased with the letter and invited 
Li to become his assistant. In the following 
ten years Li fought against the Taipings in 
Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Anhwei and Chekiang. 
In 1858, he wrote, by order of Tseng Kuo-fan, a 
long persuasive letter to the Taiping leader, 
Shih Ta-k'ai [g. v,]y urging him to acknowledge 
allegiance to the Chfing government, but Shih 
did not comply. As a reward for his achieve- 
ments in the preceding years Li was promoted 
to an expectant intendant of a circuit in Che- 
kiang, but was soon transferred to the same duties 
in southern Anhwei (1860) where a few days after 
his installation the strategic city of Hui-chou, in 
his jurisdiction, fell to the Taipings. The loss 
of this city put Ts6ng Kuo-fan in a very embar- 
rassing position at Chfi-m6n, a city west of Hui- 
chou. For this failure Li Yiian-tu was cashiered 
and was ordered to await further inquiry and 
sentence. Instead of waiting he went home, on 
his own account and without orders, to raise a 
body of 8,000 volunteers, for the relief of Che- 


Chu Tung-jun kiang. Oa Hs way he falsely reported the 

Quarterly Journal of Liberal Arts, Wuhan Uni- recapture of many cities in Hupeh. On the basis 
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of these reports his title of judicial commissioner 
was restored to him and in reward for further 
reports, likewise false, that he had retaken cities 
in Kiangsi he was granted the title of lieutenant- 
governor. When he arrived in Chekiang the 
provincial capital, Hangchow, had already been 
taken by the Taiping general, Li Shih-hsien (see 
under Li Hsiu-ch'^ng), on December 29, 1861. 
However, in cooperation with Tso Tsung-t^ang 
[g. t;.], Li Yiian-tu managed to defeat the rebel 
chief at Chiang-shan in western Chekiang, and 
for this he was made salt controller, judicial 
commissioner, and concurrently acting lieuten- 
ant-governor of Chekiang (1862). But he was 
impeached by Ts6ng Kuo-fan for disregard of the 
above-mentioned orders and for submitting 
untrue reports of military victories. He was 
once more stripped of his ranks and returned 
home for a few years of retirement. 

In 1866 Li Ytian-tu was invited to Kweichow 
to suppress an uprising of so-called bandits, 
consisting of Muslims and aboriginal Miao tribes. 
With 2,000 Hunan soldiers he conquered more 
than 900 strongholds and cleared some 600 square 
miles of bandit rule. In 1868, for his success 
in subduing the bandits, his previous ranks were 
restored to him and he was appointed provincial 
judge of Yunnan, However, he did not accept 
that office on the plea that his mother, now 
advanced in age, needed him at home. His 
mother died in 1882 and three years later he was 
appointed provincial judge of Kweichow. In this 
capacity he punished many criminals, impeached 
corrupt officials, laid plans for mining operations, 
and erected ten shrines to loyal officers who lost 
their lives in bandit suppression. At the same 
time he submitted many memorials to the throne 
concerning state affairs — on methods of raising 
money, improvement of rice transport, defense 
and development of Formosa and establishment 
of new consular offices in foreign countries. In 
1887 he was promoted to lieutenant-governor of 
Kweichow but he died in office that same year. 

Li Yuan-tu was by nature a literary man and 
was very prolific as an essayist and a biographer. 
According to Ts^ng Kuo-fan, he devoted much 
more time to these interests than to his official 
responsibilities as a military man. Ts6ng was 
in duty bound to impeach Li for his failures, but 
at the same time he reminded the throne of Li's 
unusual talent as an expert, speedy calligrapher. 
Li's most famous published work is the 
lEmm’ Kuo-ch^ao ksien^cheng sMh-luehy 60 
chmn (first printed in 1866), which contains 
500 biographies of leading statesmen and men of 


letters of the Chfing period. He was also the 
compiler of two gazetteers: PHng- 

chiang hsien-chih (compiled in 1871), dealing 

with his native district, and Nan-yueh 

chihj 26 chuan (1883, revised edition 1923), con- 
cerning the famous mountain, Heng-shan, in 
Hunan. A work entitled THen- 

yuek shan-ktcan wen<Nao^ 40 chua% printed in 
1880, contains his miscellaneous essays and short 
biographies. Four short accounts of his travels 
appear in the geographical collectanea, Hsiao- 
fang-hvrchai yu4i ts^ung-ch^ao (see under Hsii 
Chi-yu), Li is also said to have exliibited skill 
as a painter of landscapes and bamboo. 

[l/438/6b; 2/76/30a; 5/39/la; 19/|^T/46a.] 

TIiNG Sstj-Ytj 

LI Yung (also written ^ to avoid the 

personal name, Yung-yen [q. v.]j of Emperor 
Jen-tsung; T. H. Zlft), Mar. 12, 1627- 
1705, May 7, philosopher and scholar, was a 
native of Chou-chih, Shensi. His father, Li 
K^o-ts'ung (1599"1642), was killed in 

battle against insurgents at Hsiang-ch^eng, Ho- 
nan, wdien the son was sixteen sid. The family 
was left poverty-stricken, and responsibility for 
the boy's education devolved largely on his 
mother who did not remarry. She died in 1665. 
Five years later he went on foot to Hsiang-ch‘6ng 
to find and inter his father's remains, and though 
his search w^as vain his piety so touched the magis- 
trate and gentry of Hsiang-ch^eng that they 
erected a memorial near the scene of the father's 
death. Early in 1671, at the invitation of the 
prefect of Ch^ang-chou-fu (Kiangsu), who had 
been one of his students, he lectured in that city 
and soon after in the neighboring cities of Wusih, 
Kiangyin, Ching-chiang and I-hsing, after which 
he returned to Hsiang-ch^eng and then to Chou- 
chih. He persistently refused to accept official 
rank under the Manchu dynasty, declining also 
the honor of taking in 1679 the special examina- 
tion known as po-hsueh hung4z‘fi (see under 
P^6ng Sun-yu). Hence his name is listed among 
the fourteen candidates who, though especially 
urged to attend, declined on the plea of illness. 
In later years he denied himself to visitors who 
were attracted by his reputation, and consistently 
refused their gifts, preferring to devote himself 
to study, to teaching, and to self-examination 
after the manner of the Sung and Ming 
philosophers. 

Li's collected works, 6r-ch‘u ch% in 

24 chuarij including accounts of his travels and 
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notes of his lectures by variolas disciples, were 
edited by a disciple, Wang Hsin-*5hing 
(1656-1738), and were first printed ik 1694. The 

Ss^ilr‘$ku fan-sMn lu, in 7 chmm^ 
wMch has a preface dated 1686, gives his exposi- 
tion of the philosophy of the Four Books as 
recorded by this same disciple. When Emperor 
Sh^g-tsu made a tonr of the western provinces 
in 1703 Li Yiing sent to him, by the hands of his 
son, copies of these two works and received in 
return a poem by the Emperor himself and a 
tablet inscribed, ^^Discipline and Purpose High 
and Pure^^ - ' He died two years 

later, age seventy-nine (sm). In his philosoph- 
ical teaching he attempted to mediate between 
the view-points of Wang Yang-ming (see Chang 
Li-hsiang) and Chu Hsi (see Hu Wei) stressing 
the necessity of both intuitive understanding and 
the ^investigation of things’^ He won a large 
folowing by his personal integrity and moral 
earnestness, by his efforts at actual reform in a 
period of political and intellectual bewilderment, 
and by a wide appeal to the moral sense of the 
common people. 

Li Yung and two contemporaries, all having the 
same surname, are known as the Kuan-chung 
San-li or the /Three Lis of Shensi'i 

The other two are Li Yin-tu (see under Ch‘ii 
Ta-chiin) and Li Pai (T. ^yfc H. Qlll 
AfililA, 1630-1700), both writers of 


east of Mukden. There he was given a position 
of authority over the conquered Chinese and was 
provided with a Manchu wife, the daughter of 
Nurhaci^s seventh son. Li rendered . effective 
service to the Manchus in the campaigns of 1619 
and 1621, for which he was made a brigade-gen- 
eral. For refusing all entreaties of Wang Hua- 
ch6n .[g. V,] to reaffirm his allegiance to China, 
the Manchus granted him advance pardon equiv- 
alent to the commutation of three death sen- 
tences. Since he was the fii*st Chinese of im- 
portance to join the Manchus, his value to the 
latter was great. He helped materially, for 
example, in conducting the peace negotiations 
with the Koreans in 1627 (see under Amin)* 
He died seven years later, soon after receiving 
the hereditary rank of viscount of the third class. 

Li Yung-fang had nine sons, the most promi- 
nent of whom were Bayan (see under Li Shih- 
yao), inheritor of the rank of viscount, and Li 
Shuai-t^ai [g. ?;.] who on his own merit received 
the hereditary rank of a first class baron. After 
1642 Li Yung-fang's descendants belonged to 
the Chinese Plain Blue Banner, 


[l/237/2b;2/78/10a;4/5/5b; Ming-cU 

pei4ilek 1/lb; Hauer, K^ai-huo fang-lHeh 66f.] 

Geokge a. Kennedy 
LIANG Chang-chu (T. 


note. H. Aug. 1, 1775-1849, Aug. 8, scholar 

and official, was a native of Ch'ang-lo, Fukien. 

[l/486/7a;2/66/16a;3/406/la;4/128/10b;7/^/15a; Descended from a long line of scholars and offi- 
Chou-chih hsienrchih {l925)6/22a,; SsU’-h*Ufd7 /lOhf cials, he began his classical training early. In 
181/5b; A chronologicral biography, entitled 1802 he became a chin-shih and was selected a 

Li-nien chi-ltieh in Br-ch^u-chi (1877)^ 45/ bachelor in the Hanlin Academy, but later in 
la,ff; Kuan-chung $an-Li nien-p'u (^IS) in that year, owing to the death of his father, Liang 
Kuan-chung is‘ung-shu (^^),] Tsan-t^u mmm (T. chi/rj^n of 

DeanR. Wickes 1768), he went home to observe the customary 
mourning period. Returning to Peking in 1805, 
LI Yung-fang d. 1634, Chinese general he received an appointment as secretaiy in the 

who served under the Manchus, was a native of Board of Ceremonies. In the autumn of the 
T^ieh-ling, Liaotung. In 1613, when the Man- same year he pleaded illness and returned to 
chu expansion began to cause friction with the Fukien. For seven years (1807-14) he headed 
Ming Court, he was a major at Fu-shun. He the Academy, Nan-p^u Shu-yiian iJi 

attempted a parley with the Manchu leader P%-ch^4ng, Fukien. Meanwhile he was engaged 
concerning Chinese support to the Yehe, a tribe for several years as secretary to Chang Shih- 
with which Nurhaci [g. ?;.] was at war, Neverthe- ch'eng (T. H. — ‘ffiSdr, 

less when the latter in 1618 disclosed his seven 1762-1830), when the latter was governor of 
grounds for irritation at Chinese policy and de- Fukien (1806-14). In 1814 he returned to 
dared open war against the Ming emperor, the Peking and in 1816 became a secretary in the 
city of Fu-shun became the first object of his Council of State. He was promoted in 1821 to an 
attack. Li surrendered without a struggle and, assistant department director in the Board of 
together with the entire population, was carried Ceremonies and a year later became digible for 
off to the Manchu stronghold of Hsing-ching, appointment as a provincial official. Soon after- 
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ward he began his long and distinguished career 
in provincial administration. 

His first official appointment (1822) was to the 
post of prefect of Ching-chou-fu, Hupeh. There 
he soon succeeded in bringing to a peaceful con- 
clusion a bitter struggle over water rights between 
the inhabitants of two neighboring districts, and 
after only six months was promoted (1823) to be 
intendant of the Huai-Hai Circuit in northern 
Kiangsu in control of the Yellow River and the 
Grand Canal. While filling this position he was 
twice acting judicial commissioner of Kiangsu. 
Thus he began the years of notable service in 
Kiangsu for which, as an official, he is especially 
remembered. During his two years as intendant 
of the Huai-Hai Circuit he effected marked econ- 
omies in the transport of tribute grain to Peking 
and worked out extensive plans for river control. 
In 1825 he left Kiangsu for Shantung wffiere he 
spent a year as judicial commissioner and acting 
lieutenant-governor. He was then sent back 
to Kiangsu as lieutenant-governor, and remained 
at this post until 1832, occupying himself espe- 
cially with river conservancy, improvement of 
irrigation systems, and flood relief. He won 
high praise for his work in caring for refugees and 
re-establishing them in their homes during and 
after the great flood of 1831. In 1832 he retired 
because of illness. 

Summoned back to the capital at the end of 
three years (1835), Liang Chang-chu was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor of Kansu. Before 
he had been at Lanchow three months he was 
made lieutenant-governor of Chihli. But on his 
way to Chihli he received notice of his appoint- 
ment as governor of Kwangsi, a post he held for 
five years (1836-41). Early in this period he 
was concerned with administrative reorganiza- 
tion. Then, when trouble with the British 
became acute in Kwangtung, he was occupied 
with sending troops and cannon to Canton, and 
with plans for defense and maintenance of peace 
and order in Kwangsi. Late in the summer of 
1841 he returned to Kiangsu as governor of that 
province, and soon became also acting governor- 
general of Kiangsu, Anhwei and Kiangsi. His 
most pressing duties were in connection with 
defense against the English — a burden which, 
in addition to his regular responsibilities, proved 
too great a strain. He asked permission to re- 
tire, which was granted, and early in 1842 left 
for his home in Fukien. 

The rest of his life was spent in retirement. He 
lived temporarily at Yangchow and then at P'u- 
ch%ig, until the peace with the British made it 


safe to return to Foochow. In the spring of 1847 
he went for medical treatment to Kiangsu and to 
Chekiang where he livedior a time in Hangchow. 
His last days were spent with his third son, Liang 
Kung-ch'en (T. b. 1814, 

of 1837), who was acting prefect at Wenchow. 
He died in the official residence of his son at the 
age of seventy-five (sm). 

Liang Chang-chii was respected as a scholar 
as well as an official. The list of his publications 
comprises about 70 titles, including commentaries 
on the Classics and ancient books, collections of 
essays and poems, bibliographical and literary 
notes, memoirs, and genealogical and historical 
studies. He was also an accomplished calligra- 
pher. Six of his works were printed in 1875 
under the collective title 
t^ang ts^ung-shu — a collection which contains bis 
chronological autobiography, 

T^ui-an tzMing 7iien-p% written in 1844. Of his 
numerous works perhaps the best known are the 
following: San-kw chih p^ang- 

cMrig, 30 chuan^ a detailed comparative study of 
the official history of the Three Kingdoms (221- 
277 A.D.), first printed in 1850 and reprinted in 
the Kuang-ya ts^ung-shu (see under Chang Chih- 
tung) ; Wki-hsuan p^angcheng^ 46 

chiian, first printed in 1838, a study of the famous 
prose anthology, TFIn-tokin (see under Weng 
Fang-kang); CMW ts^mg-hua, 25 

chiian^ first printed in 1851; and 
Shih4u ts^ung-hmy 8 cMan (preface dated 1842) — 
two notable works on the literary styles and 
methods of composition required in the official 
examinations. His voluminous miscellaneous 
notes, such as Lang-chi tshing4^ an 

with two supplements, 25 ckuan; 

Kmi4‘ien so-chiy 8 chimn; Tui-an 

sui-pi, 22 ckiian; and Na7i-shing 

kung-yii lUy 8 chuaUj contain much valuable 
information on many subjects. In the Kmi- 
Hen so-chi, written after his retirement in 1842, 
he lists 41 of his works which had then been 
printed. 


[2/38/29a; 3/202/la; 6/14/15a; 26/3/25b; Gaskill, 
G. E., ^^A Chinese OfficiaFs Experiences During 
the First Opihm W&t,” American Historical Re- 
view, V. 39, pp. 82-6; T'oung Pao, (1925-26), pp, 
212, 252-53; (1928-29), p. 60; Swann, N. L., Pan 
Chao, p. 56 footnote; Feng Han-yi, Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, v. 2, p. 270.] 
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LIANG Kuo-ehih (T. H. 

Sill), Nov. 18, 172a-1787, Jan. 31, official and 

caHigraplaer, was a native of K^mi-chi, Chekiang. 
After taking Ms cM-jen degree in 1741 he passed 
a' 'special examination which gave him the post 
of secretary of the Grand Secretariat. In the 
metropolitan ' and Palace examinations of 1748 
he attained ' the highest rank, or chmng-yuan 
^56. After serving as compiler of the first 
class in the Hanlin Academy, he was appointed 
(1754) tutor in the Imperial Academy. Two 
years later he officiated as chief-examiner of the 
Kwangtung provincial examination. In 1757 
he became intendant of the Hui-chou Ch'ao-ehou 
CMa-ying circuit, Kwangtung. While visiting 
the capital for the celebration of the Dowager 
Empress^ seventieth birthday late in 1761 (see 
under Hung-li) he was, by special decree, made 
acting senior vice-president of the Censorate. 
He then held posts in Kiangsi, Anhwei, Shansi, 
Hunan and Kiangsu and in 1769 was made 
governor of Hupeh. At that time the campaign 
against Burma was in progress (see under Fu- 
h^ng). Hence, in addition to the hardships of 
drought and flood of several years’ standing, the 
province of Hupeh had also to meet the require- 
ments of military movements. Liang Kuo-chih 
provided relief by temporarily drawing funds 
from the treasury. Two years later (1771) he 
was transferred to the governorship of the neigh- 
boring province of Hunan. Here he met the 
same problem of supplying the needs of west- 
ward marching troops, this time for the campaign 
against the Chin-chMan aborigines (see under 
A-kuei). Late in 1773 he was summoned to the 
capital to serve in the Council of State, and con- 
tinued to serve in that office until he died fourteen 
years later. In the meantime he served con- 
currently as senior vice-president of the Board 
of Revenue (1774r-77), as president of the same 
Board (1777-85), as an Associate Grand Secre- 
tary (1783-85), and as the Emperor’s personal 
secretary in the Imperial Study (after 1774). 
Twice (in 17^ and 1784) he accompanied Em- 
peror Kao-tsung on tours of South China. On 
February 14, 1785 he participated in the Banquet 
for Elderly Men (^S^) which was given that 
year to about one thousand men of distinction 
who had passed the age of sixty. In the summer 
of the same year he was promoted to be concur- 
rently a Grand Secretary. He was cannonized 
as Wen-ting 

The collected literary works of Liang Kuo-cMh, 
entitled CMng-ssu fang chi, in 12 

chuun, were printed by his sons. Liang had a 


Liang 

twin' brother, Liang Kuo-t^i who died 

young. In deference to this' loss he is reported 
never, after his brother’s death, to have cele- 
brated his own birthday. As : a calligrapher he 
mastered .the essentials , of T^ang styles. A 
chronological biography, entitled 

Liang Wen4ing hung nien-p% was com- 
piled by his sons, and was edited by Chang 
Hsueh-ch'eng [g. v.], but it is not known to be 
extant. 


[l/326/4b; 3/29/27a; 4/28/iaa; 26/2/i2a; 29/5/5a,] 

Tu LlEN-CHil . 

LIANG Lun-shu mmU (T. ilM H. MBh 
1790-1877, Aug. 4, a native of Canton, was 
engaged in foreign trade and was known to 
Westerners as Kingqua. His father, Liang 
Ching-kuo (T. fail H. 1761- 

1837), for years a clerk in a Chinese firm trading 
with Westerners at Canton, established in 1808 
a similar business of his own which he styled 
Tfien-pao He thus became a Hong 

merchant or member of the Co-hong (see under 
Li Shih-yao). Western merchants called him 
Leang Kingkuan (Liang Ching-kuan ^SS§), 
or simply, Kingqua, corrupted from Eungkuan, 
and this name they also applied to his son. Liang 
Lun-shu was the third son of Liang Ching-kuo. 
In 1809, at the age of twenty (mi), he graduated 
as hdthis^ai, and during the years 1810-37 com- 
peted fourteen times in the provincial examina- 
tion, but was not able to obtain a Mgher degree. 
After assisting his father in business for several 
years, he inherited (1827) the firm, Tien-pao, 
but as a Hong merchant adopted the name Liang 
CM5ng-hsi His Hong was on the Pearl 

River, the third east of the British East India 
Company. In 1830, owing to his inability to 
pay a heavy tax levied upon him by the Hoppo 
or Superintendent of the Canton Maritime 
Customs, he was disqualified as a Hong merchant, 
but in the following year by bribing the Hoppo 
and by obtaining the support of his fellow Hong 
merchants who paid the delinquent taxes he was 
allowed to resume his business. Thereafter Ms 
firm prospered for a time but when the privilege 
of Hong merchants to monopolize foreign trade 
was abolished in accordance with the Treaty of 
Nanking of 1842, Liang Lun-shu’s Hong gradu- 
ally declined. 

Owing to Ms wealth, Liang Lun-shu won con- 
siderable social and political influence. In 1828 
he contributed 95,000 taels to a fund for works in 
Honan and was rewarded with the rank of taokii; 
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and again, in 1832, upon contributing 20,000 appointed, late in 1857, to the post of prefect of 
taels to a fund for coast defense in Kwangtung, the Metropolitan area, Shun4hen, a post he lost 
he was given the rank of Salt Controller. When in the following year for alleged niismanagement 
Canton was threatened by the Taipings, he and a of the provincial examination. A son of Liang 
few others donated money to a war fund, and ■ T^ung-hsin, named Liang Chao-huang 
organized a volunteer corps. In 1854, when the (T. H, d. c. 1886, age 60 am), was a 
city was threatened by rioters known as Hung- chinr-hsih oi 1853 who served as prefect of Shun- 
chin-tsei who captured various towns then (1870-73, and 1879) and as financial com- 

and villages round Canton, he and Ho Jo-yao missioner of Nanking (1879-86). Another son, 
(see under Ch^en Li) were instrumental in organ- Liang Chao-chin (T. H. ^^), 

izing a volunteer corps which in the following became a ckin-sMh in 1874, but died young, 
year distinguished itself by suppressing the riot- — - — ^ 

ers. During the uprising the Kwangtung pro- [Kwangtung sMh~san~hang ¥ao^ (see bibl. under L! 
vinciai authorities borrowed from Liang and Ho, Shih-yao, 1937) pp. 250-55, and 333-38; 
as well as from other wealthy men, some 400,000 P^an-^yU hsien-chih (1931), 19/13b, 16a, 20/27a, 
taels for war purposes. But finding themselves 39/25b; Morse, H. B., The Chronicles of the EasP 

after the war unable to repay the sum, the man- India Company Trading to China^ vols. Ill and IV 

darins offered both Liang and Ho official ranks (1926) passim.; Hunter, W. C., Bits of Old China 
which it is said they declined. In 1857-58, when (1885), pp. 82-108.] 

the allied forces of Great Britain and France Hiromu Momose 

attacked Canton (see under Yeh Ming-ch‘dn), 

Liang and Wu Ch^ung-yueh [g. v.] negotiated LIANG Fei-ian (T. ^3£ H. 

several times with Harry Parkes (see under 1632-1708, poet and calligrapher, was a native 
Yeh Ming-ch*6n) to save the city. Though of Nan-hai, Kwangtung. Although he obtained 
Liang's desire for peace was motivated by his the chii-^jin degree with highest honors in 1657, 
personal interest in commerce, his services were he did not succeed in taking his ckin-shih until 
later handsomely recognized. On the recom- 1688, thirty-one years later. His official career 
mendation of the governor-general of Kwangtung was uneventful, but he achieved distinction as a 
and Kwangsi, Lao Ch^ung-kuang (T. poet. He formed in his native place a society of 

posthumous name 1802-1867), poets known as the Lan-hu sh^ This 

Liang was honored in 1862 with the nominal rank group comprised, in addition to himself, six 
of second class official, and on the recommenda- other poets of Kwangtung province — Ch'^n 
tion of Mao Hung-pin (see under Lu Hsin-yuan) Kung-yin [g. v.\ Ch'6ng K^o-ts4 (T. 

and Kuo Sung-tao [g. v.] he was decorated in H. chin-shih of 1652), Wang 

1874 with the single-eyed Peacock Feather. Pang-chi (T. cM-jen of 1645), 

One of Liang Lun-shu's brotes, Liang T'ung- Fang Tien-yiian (T. H. 

hsin (T. H. original ming ckin-shih of 1664), and the latter's two sons, 

1800-1860), graduated as chu-jin in 1818, Fang Huan (T. ^ii) and Fang Chao 

and after competing ten times in the metropolitan (T. H. ^^)— who came to be 

examination, obtained his degree (1836). known as the “Seven Poets of Lingnan" 

After leaving the Hanlin Academy, he served Liang P'ei-lan's poetry was highly 

as a censor (1850-52). In the summer of 1850, praised by contemporary men of letters such as 
when the British plenipotentiary, Bonham (see Wang Shih-chen, Chu I-tsun, and P‘an Lei [gg. v.], 
under Yeh Ming-ch^6n), proceeded to Tientsin At other times his name was associated with 
in order to negotiate directly with the Peking Ch'en Kung-yin and Ch^ii Ta-chtin [g. e>.], and 
authorities on the right of British residence in these were referred to collectively as the “Three 
Canton (see under Hsu Kuang-chin), Liang Great Masters of Lingnan". An anthology of 
T'ung-hsin memorialized the throne recommend- their verse, entitled Ling-nan 

ing a conciliatory policy toward Great Britain san-ta-chia shih-hsuan^ was compiled by Wang 
because of her power and because of her desire Chun BE# (H. ^:ic), a son of the above-men- 
to develop trade with China. Not long after, tioned Wang Pang-chi. In this anthology the 
he apin memorialized the throne recommending poetry of Liang P‘ei-Ian, entitled 
prohibition of the Christian religion which he lAvrying-t^ang shih^ occupies 8 chuan. Another 
regarded as the cause of all the prevailing civil collection of his verse, arranged by Wang Kuan 
disturbances. After several promotions he was fiE^, under the title Yao-Ving sMk 
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cMj in 2 xhuan^ is given notice in the Imperial 
Calahgm (see under CM Ytin). ■ . 


[2/71/16b; 3/121/27aj 26/l/40b; Nan-hai-h$ien chih 
.{1835), 39/7ar^s«^w, 183/12b.] 

Tu Lien-chI) 

LIANG Shih-cheng (T. H. M 

;|^), Feb. 24, 1697-1763, Dec. 18, official and 

man of letters, was a native of Chien-t^ang 
(Hangchow). His father,' Liang Wen-lien ^ 

(T. -Mm, 1672-1758), was 

a kung-sheng of the Yung-ch6ng reign- 

period (1723-36). He received his chin-shih 
degree in 1730 with the third rank known as 
fan-hm and was appointed a compiler 

in the Haniin Academy. In 1732 he became a 
provincial examiner in Shantung and in 1734 a 
teacher in the Palace School for Princes. Hav- 
ing served as an expositor (1735) and then as a 
reader (1738) in the Haniin Academy he was 
allotted by Emperor Kao-tsung a house in the 
south city, Peking. Later he was made sub- 
chancellor of the Secretariat (1739), vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Punishments (1739), vice- 
president of the Board of Revenue (1739-45), 
assistant director of the Huang-ChHng win-ying 
Commission (see under Tung Pang-ta), president 
of the Board of Revenue (1745-48), president 
of the Board of War (1748-50), chancellor of the 
Haniin Academy, Associate Grand Secretary, 
and president of the Board of Civil Office (1750- 
52). In 1752 he requested leave to look after 
his aged father at Hangchow where he remained, 
devoting himself to study, until his father's 
death in 1758. He returned to the capital where 
he served as acting president of the Board of 
Works (1758-59), and of the Board of War (1759- 
61), and was reappointed Associate Grand 
Secretary, Chancellor of the Haniin Academy, 
and president of the Board of Civil Office (1761- 
63). In 1763 he was made a Grand Secretary, 
was given the title, Grand Tutor of the Heir 
Apparent, and was again allotted a dwelling 
near the palace. In the same year he died and 
was canonized as Wen-chuang His 

remains were taken to South China (1764) for 
interment in Hsiang-shan, Chekiang (1767). 

During the long period in which Liang Shih- 
ch^ng served at court he participated in the 
compilation of various works under imperial 
order. He was editor-in-chief of the 

ChHu’-iing hsieh-yun hui-ch% 10 chuan, a 
work on rhymes which was commissioned in 


1750; and of the Hd^hHng ku-chienj 

40 cMaUj commissioned ' in 1749 and completed 
in 1751. The latter is an illustrated and an- 
notated catalogue of 1,529 bronze utensils and 
other objects of antiquity preserved in the Im- 
perial Palace. Appended to it is a record of 
coins, Ch^ien4u, 16 chuaUj illustrating and 
describing 567 coins from the earliest times to the 
Ming dynasty. By an edict of' 1780 Wo supple- 
ments were ordered to be compiled. These were 
completed in 1793. The first, entitled 

Hd^Ning hsii-chien^ chia-pien^ 20 cManj 
consists of illustrations and desciiptions of 944 
objects, and a record of 31 coins, preserved in 
the Imperial Palace at Peking. It was printed 
in 1910. The second, entitled Hd-ehHng hsu- 
chie7i, i-pien (Zlifi), 20 chuan^ is a Catalogue of 
900 objects preserved in the palace at Mukden. 
The latter was printed for the first time in 1931 
from the manuscript in the Palace Museum. 
Liang Shih-ch5ng compiled, together with Sh5n 
T^chfien [g. y.], a topography of the West Lake 
region, Hangchow, entitled Hd-ku 

chih~tman, 12 chuan, which was commissioned in 
1752 and printed in 1755. The work was ex- 
panded after Emperor Kao-tsung's third visit 
to West Lake (1762) and was printed in 15 chuan, 
Liang Shih-ch5ng participated also in the com- 
pilation of the Shih-c^u pao-cki and the Pi4ien 
chvrlin (for both see under Chang Chao). The 
poems which Liang composed to match those of 
Emperor Kao-tsung were printed under the title 
Shih-yirt ch% 5 chuan, 

Liang Shih-cheng had two brothers: Liang 
Chl-hsin (see under Liang T^ung-shu), a cAin- 
sMh of 1739; and Liang M^ng-shan 
(T. H. a chii-jtn of 1753. His two 

sons were Liang T^ung-shu [q, v.], and Liang 
Tun-shu (T. d. 1786). The 

latter was a chii-jin of 1747 who rose in his official 
career to junior vice-president of the Board of 
Works (1785-86). 


[l/309/12b; 3/23/la; 26/2/5a; 29/4/4b; Ssu-k^u 
42/9a; Wang Ch'ang v.], Hu-hai win->ckuan 
27/la, 68/la, 12b, 74/la; Jung K6ng ffi® 

Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies, no. 5, June 1929, pp. 811-876.] 

Li Man-ktjei 

LIANG T‘ing-naa (T. H. 

1796-1861, scholar, was a native of 
Shun-t5, Kwangtung. He lost his father at an 
early age, but was left with independent means. 
During the first half of his life he devoted himself 
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to academic studies and to the writing of plays, engaged with Fang Tung-shu [g. v.] and others 
As a historian he made the study of two ancient in the compilation of the Yueh hat- 

countries in the Kwangtung area his specialty, kmn chihf 30 chiian^ & gazetteer of the Canton 
namely Nan-ytieh a semi-independent Maritime Customs, known to Westerners as the 

feudal state of the second century B.C.; and Hoppo's Office. These gazetteers were printed 
Nan-Han mm. one of the so-called “Ten King- a few^ years later but are now difficult to obtain, 
doms in the Period of Five Dynasties” (Xft While compiling them Liang made himself 
i-®), a kingdom that existed during the years conversant with affairs in Western countries so 
917-71 A.D. Of his six works on these king- that when Lin Ts^-hsii [g. 2 /.] came to Canton in 
doms the following two may be mentioned: 1839 to investigate the opium trade Lin is said 
Nan^yikh vm-chu chmn 3 chtian, to have profited by Liang’s counsel on foreign 

published with a preface dated 1833— being policy and by maps on coast defense which Liang 
biographies of the five lords of Nan-ylieh; and provided. In 1840 Liang was made a superin- 
Nan-Ean shu (®), 18 chuaUj printed in 1830, a tendent of the Hsiieh-hai t'ang Academy (see 
history of the Nan-Han kingdom arranged in the under Juan Yuan) and also received appointment 
form of a dynastic history. Liang also wrote a as director of schools at Ch^eng-hai, Kwangtung. 
detailed biography of the famous Sung poet and Early in the following year when the British 
statesman, Su Shih (see under Sung Lao), which attacked Canton (see under Ch^i-shan), he was, 
was published with a preface dated 1831 in 22 for a few' months, in charge of a force at Fo-shan 
chuan under the title Tung~p^o sAi/i- (Fatshan) southwest of Canton. When hostiii- 

lei. In the field of classical study Liang produced ties ceased he went to ClPeng-hai, and after 
the Lun-yii kvrchiek^ 10 chiiarij pub- taking charge of the district examination, re- 

lished with a preface dated 1823, in which he turned to Canton, late in 1841. Thereafter he 
criticized Chu Hsi’s comments (see under Hu served as unofficial adviser to Governorshgen- 
Wei) on the Analects in the light of exegetical eral ChH Kung (see under Ch^i-shan) and Hsii 
studies by T‘ang and Han scholars. As a result Kuang-chin [g. t?.], part of his duty being the 
of his epigraphical researches he compiled the training of a volunteer corps. For this service 
Chin-shih ch^eng 4 + I chuan^ he was honored in 1850 with the rank of secre- 
printed in 1830, about certain phases of the style tary of the Grand Secretariat. During the years 
of composition of ancient inscriptions on stone 1849-52 he was one of the compilers of a gazetteer 
and bronze. As a dramatist, he wrote four of his native district, hmn- 

plays: mm- Tan-hua meng, Chiang-mei cMh^ 32 chuan^ printed in 1853. A revised edi- 
(tEI^) mtigf Yiian-hsi.ang ({II$) ming and tion in 24: chiian appeared in 1929 with extensive 
Tzian-ssU (Hfj^) meng, which were printed in corrigenda. 

the eighteen-twenties under the collective title Four treatises on foreign countries, published 
IS^ SsH-meng. He also wrote a dramatic in 1846 under the collective title IS; Hai- 

criticism, entitled CNix-hm^ which was were written by Liang T^ing-nan. 

printed about 1825 in 4 chiian and was reprinted The separate titles are: Yueh-tao 

several times with an additional chiian. kung-kuo shm^ 0 chiian^ a genera! description of 

In 1835, at the age of forty (am), Liang T'ing- foreign countries whose merchants came to trade 
nan obtained a senior licentiate of the second at Canton; ^^\^^ Lan4un ou-shuo, 4 chiian, 
class, and in the same year, at Canton, was made a general account of Great Britain; 
a compiler of the Kwangtung Eosheng-kuo shuo, 3 chiian, a summary of mat- 

hai-fang hui4an, a gazetteer on coast defense in ters relating to the United States and its institu- 
Kwangtung, the compilation of which was initi- tions; and Yeh-m-chiao 

ated in 1834 by Ch^^n Hung-ch'ih #li^ (T. na/nju Chung4iVjO shuo, 1 chiian, a critique of the 
^ill, original ming chin-sUh oi l^h). Christian religion stressing the difficulty of pros- 
With the assistance of Lin Po-t'ung [g. v.\, Tseng el 3 diizing Chinese who have been brought up 
Chao and Wu Lan-hsiu (for both see under Lin under the influence of Confucianism. His Eo~ 
Po-tffing), Liang completed it in 1836 in 42 shuo ws.s based on the 

Its detailed maps were edited by I K'o-ehung Mei4i-ko ho-sheng-kuo chih4ueh by the 

mw (T. — •, H. 1796-1838, Jan.). American missionary, Elijah Coleman Bridgman 

Then Liang was ordered by Governor-general (1801-1861). Bridgman’s work was 

T6ng T‘ing-ch6n [q. v.] to superintend the Yileh- printed in 1838 and after revision was published 
hua (^#) Academy in Canton. In 1838 he in 1846 under the title 
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y a-niei-li-chia ho-ckung-km chih4ueh, 75 leaves. 
A greatly revised edition, printed in 1862 in 107 
leaves, bore the title Lien-pang chih- 

lileh. An anonymous work on China’s foreign 
relations; nmmm I-fin chi-wcrij 5 chiian, 
printed ill 1874 and reprinted in 1937, is also at- 
tributed to Liang. He left about a dozen other 
works, among them two collections of verse: 

T'eng-km-Ving shih-chi, 4 chuan, 
and eng-km-fing shih4Heh iim), 1 ehuan; 
and two collections of prcse, T'6rig-hm4Hng 
mn-ti-wen chi ), 10 chuan^ and T^eng- 

km-Hng pien-t‘i-we7i chi immxm), 4 chiian. 
Most of his works, except his gazetteers, were 
reprinted under the collective title T^eng-hm- 
Ping ckilan-chi 


[2/73/42a; Chang Wei-p‘ing [q. y.], I-Pan lu 
T^/16a; Shun-U hsien-chih (1929) 18/8a; Hsien Yii- 
ch'ing in Lingnan 

Journal^ vol. IV; no. 1 (1935).] 

Hiromu Momose 

LIANG T‘ung-shu (T. jtU H. liijS-, 

Oct. 26, 1723-1815, Aug. 19, 

scholar and calligrapher, w’as a native of Ch^ien- 
Vang (Hangchow). He was the elder son of 
Liang Shih-cheng [g. t^] but was adopted by his 
uncle, Liang Ch4-hsin (T. H. 

1695-1758, a ckin-shih of 1739). In 1747 
Liang T‘ung-shu became a chu-jin. Failing to 
pass the metropolitan examination of 1752, 

Emperor Kao-tsung granted him special permis- 
sion to proceed to the palace examination, thus 
making it possible for him to take his cMn-shih 
degree in that year and become a member of the 
Hanlin Academy. In 1756 he was appointed 
associate examiner of the Shun-t'ien provincial 
examination, and in the following year, of the 
metropolitan examination. After the death of 
his foster father m 1758, he abandoned his official 
career and retired to private life. Nevertheless 
he presented himself in the capital in 1770 for 
the celebration of the eightieth birthday of 
Empress Hsiao-sheng (see under Hung-li), mother 
of Emperor Kao-tsung, and again twenty years 
later, for the eightieth birthday of Emperor Kao- 
tsung himself- In 1807, the sixtieth anniversary 
of his graduation as a cM-jen, he participated 
in the banquet known as Lu-ming>yen 
which was given to newly-selected c/w-jcn, and 
to older men who had passed a cycle since receiv- 
ing the degree. 

As a calligrapher Liang T^ung-shu w'as one 
of the foremost of the Ch'ing period. It is said 


Liang 

that he could write characters three feet square. 
Facsimile inscriptions of his calligraphy are very 
numerous. His fame as a calligrapher ■ even 
reached Japan and the Loochoo islands. Two 
contemporaries, likewise surnamed Liang, were 
also known as great calligraphers — Liang Hsieii^ 
(T. ^lll H. a chil-jm of 1762) and 

Liang Kuo-chih [q. ?;.]. The three were known 
together as the three Liangs (^^). 

The collected works of Liang T'ung-shu, en- 
titled P%ng4o an i-chL in 16 chuan^ 

were first printed in 1817. The last chiian of 
this work, entitled Pi-shih^ contains a brief 
account of the development of the Chinese 
writing brush, together with information about 
well-knowm brush-makers and the materials they 
used. Liang T'ung-shu had no son, but adopted 
Liang Yii-sheng [q. the eldest son of his 
younger brother. He is said to have led a very 
simple and regular life, and that he exercised 
great economy in the management of family 
affairs. 


[l/508/3a; 3/126/35b; 29/5/ 12b; Hangchow fu chih 
(1922) 146/6b.] 

Tu Lien-chIi 

LIANG Yii-sheng (T. H. MM, 

Jan. 15, 1745-1819, scholar, 
was a native of Ch'ien-t'ang (Hangchow). He 
w^as a son of Liang Tun-shu (see under Liang 
Shih-eli^ng), a grandson of Liang Shih-chdng 
[g. i?.], and an adopted son of Liang T'ung-shu 
fg V.]. Having failed eight times in the provincial 
examinations, he decided at the age of thirty-six 
(sui) to abandon the examination career and 
devote himself to -what he regarded as more 
serious studies. After some twenty years of 
labor he produced in 1783 a critical study of 
Ssti-ma Ch'ien’s Shih-chi (Historical Record), 
entitled Shih-cki chih-i, in 36 chiian, 

A preface by Ch'ien Ta-hsin [g. 2 ^.], dated 1787, 
lauds it as one of the most valuable studies that 
had been made of this history. First printed in 
1787, i\m Shih-chi chih-i was later included in the 
Kuang-ya ts^img-shu (see under Chang Chih- 
tung). Liang Yu-sh6ng also made a study of a 
section in the History of the Former Han Dynasty 
{Ch'ien Han-slm) knowm as Ku-chin 

jen-piao (Prominent Men of Ancielat and Modern 
Times) which he brought together ini 786 under 
the title /In-piao lPao'{^\ in 9 chiian. In the 
spring of 1788 he a'ng*Lu Wen-ch'ao [g. v.] to- 
gether ediled the S Lil-shik cknn-cWiu 

for Pi Ytian [g. v,]. Having gathered further 
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notes on that work, he later compiled the S*?" 

Lu-tzU chiao-p-u^ in 2 ehilan. In 1793 he 
completed a table of Chinese reign titles, 

^ Yuan-hao ¥ao, in 4 chiian, to which seven 
years later (1800) he appended a list of Japanese 
reign names. A short work in 2 chiian^ entitled 
Chih-ming kimng-lij “Styles and 
Patterns of Epigraphy”, was completed in 1796. 
He had also 7 ckiian of miscellaneous notes, 
entitled ^f£ PHeh-chi; and 4 chuan of collected 
literary works, entitled T^ui-hao, 

All these works, wdth the exception of the 
Shih-chi chih-i^ which was printed separately, 
were published together in 1811 under the title 
ChHng-pchshih chi. A further col- 
lection of Liang Yii-sheng’s miscellaneous notes 
were brought together by his four sons — Liang 
Hstieh-ch'ang (T. Liang Chi 

(T. M^), Liang Chung (T. 
and Liang Tien ^03 (T. — each com- 

piling one cMan, and appended to the ChHng-po- 
shih chi under the title THng4i chi 

win. Later Ts^ai Yiin (T. added 

further notes to Liang’s collected works, which 
were printed in 1903 in the Chil-hsueh hsuan 
ts*ung-shu (see under Liu Jui-fen) under the title 
CNing-po-shih chi chiao-pu One of 

Liang Yii-sheng’s younger brothers, Liang Li- 

shtog mum (T. H. ms-um, a 

chu-jin of 1788), was also an ardent student. The 
latter’s particular interest was the Tschchmn, 
and he wrote on this subject the 
Tso't^ung pvrshih, in 32 chuaiij which was printed 
in the Huang-ChHng chmg-chich hsil-pien (see 
under Juan Yiian). 


[l/487/23b; 2/68/68a; 3/420/35a; rui-^kao 3/14a for 
date of birth.] 

Tu Lien-ch^i 

LIN Chi*$|:^ (T. IL Mm. b. 1660, 
calligrapher and bibliophile, was a native of 
Hoii-kuan (Foochow). A chii-jen of 1699, he was 
appointed in 1706 to serve as a copyist in the 
Wu-ying-tien ^5^®. In 1712 he was made a 
chin-shih and became a secretary in the Grand 
Secretariat. As a student of literature he had 
three celebrated teachers — ^Wang Shih-chen and 
Ch'en Thng-ching \qq, v] in poetry, and Wang 
Wan [q. 2 ?.] in prose* An expert calligrapher, 
particularly in the regular or k^ai-shu 
style, he copied the literary works of these 
masters with his own hand and had them printed 
in facsimile. These works are: Wang Shih- 
ch^n^s Yil-yang ching4iua lu, published in 
Yangchow in 1700; Ch'^n T ing-ching’s WnrtHihg 


wen-’pien^ printed in 1708; and Wang Wan’s 
Yao-fingwen<h'ao, printed in 1693. , ■ Such repro- 
ductions of original' transcripts; are known in 
Chinese typography as Jmeh-to or 

■ “printing in the calligraphic style” — a .rather 
common practice of the early Chhng period. 
As a bibliophile Lin Chi possessed a good library 
known as P^u-hsueli chai which was of 

■service to Hsii Chhen-hstieh [q. t\] in compiling 
the Tung-chih-Vang ching’-chieh, and to Chu 
I-tsuu [g. y.] when he made his anthology of 
Ming pootry, Ming-shih Uung, . Lin , Chi’s col- 
lected poems in 10 chiian, entitled P^-hsUek 
chai shih<hi (I^M), were copied into the Jw- 
perial Mantmripi Library and received descrip- 
tive notice in the Catalogue (see under Chi 
Yiin). This collection of his verses and a col- 
lection of his works in prose, Phi^hsiteh chai 
wen.’-kao ixm ), were reprinted in 1825, along 
with two other items, under the collective title, 
Phfrhsiieh chat chHian-chi (^H). 

Lin Chi’s elder brother, Lin Thing (T. 
fUA H. 1627-1714), was a; student 

of epigraphy. When their father served as a 
magistrate in Shensi (IGdO-do), Lin Thing took 
the opportunity to collect rubbings of ancient 
inscriptions on stone, a collection he enlarged as 
a result of his travels to other parts of the country . 
In 1679 he described and annotated these in- 
scriptions in a work entitled 
Lai-chai chin-shih k^o k^aodileh, Z chiian, printed 
in 1816 by F6ng Chin and in 1841 at 

Shanghai by Hsu Wei-jc% (T. 

a descendant of Hsii Kuang-chh, q. r.) in the 
latter’s collectanea, CJYun4iui 

Vang ytmg-shu, Lin Thing also described the 
inscriptions on stone at the mausoleum of 
Emperor T^ai-tshing of the T^ang Dynasty, 
under the title, T'eing Chao- 

ling shih-chi ¥ao4ueh, 5 chiian. One edition of 
this work was printed iu T853 by Wu Chhing- 
yiieh [q. tn]. 


[2/70/35b; 26/l/57a; lIou-kuan4isien hsiang~Vu 
chih (l®±^) 3/43a; SsH-k'u, 86/96, 116/52, 
184/4b; Yeh Ch^ang-chhh (see under P^an Tsu- 
yin), Ts^ang-shu chi-shih shih (1910) 4/B2h; Shii4in 
ch^ing-hua (see bibl. under Chi Chen-i) 9/15a; 
Fukien Vung-chih (1922), 7/23a.] 

Tu Lien-ch^s 

LiN-chhng ^ (T. mm. im h. 

Apr. 20, 1791-1846, Sept. 15, official and writer, 
was a member of the Wanyen or Wanggiyan 
clan and a descendeiit in the twenty-fourth 
geiMsration of Chin Shih-tsung (personal 
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name Yung , 1123-1 189), fifth Emperor of Early in 1845 the work was completed and he 

the Chin dynasty; (1115-1234). Lin-chfing’s ^was awarded the rank of an official of the fourth 
family .belonged to the or Imperial grade. Then he was made Imperial Resident 

Household Bond-servant Division of the Manchu at IJrga, Mongolia, but owing to an affliction in 
Bordered l^ellow Banner. He was a direct his legs he was granted leave to retire temporarily 
: descendant of Asitan [q. ik] in the sixth generation, (1845). By March 184.6 he seems to have re- 
and of Hesu [q. ?/.] in the fifth. , His^ father, covered from this illness, but died six months 
Tfing-iu SM (T.^ H. mu , 1772-1820), later. 

was a prefect of T ai-an fu, Shantung (1814-20), Lin-chfing wrote an autobiography, entitled 
and his mother, Ylin Chii (T. Hung-ksiieh yin-yHan tn-chiy 

H. 1771-1833), was a poetess and in which .he described 240 incidents in his life, 

a descendant of the painter, Yun Shou-pfing each illustrated with a drawing by his artist 
.[q. V.]. To her Lin-chfing owed much of his secretaries. The wmrk is divided into three 
literary talents and artistic inclinations- series, each beginning with a portrait of the 

Made a chin-sMh in 1809, he was appointed a author, followed by SO illustrations. The first 

secretary of the Grand Secretariat (1810). series describing his life up to the age of forty 

In 1814 he %vas made a secretary in the Board of (sui) and the second series depicting his life to 

War, but four years later he was appointed a fifty (sui), were first printed in the years 1839 

secretary of the Supervisorate of Imperial In- to 1841, but comprised only the texts without 

struction, thus entering the Hanlin Academy, the illustrations. The third series was completed 
In 1821 he served as a compiler of the Hanlin in the year Lin-chfing died. His sons brought 
Academy, later as one of the chief-compilers of the whole work together and printed it in 1847- 
the ^Veritable records'' of Emperor J£m~tsung, 50, including the illustrations. The wood-cuts, 
and in the following year he was selected as carefully executed and rich in literary and his- 
quaiified for the post of prefect. In 1823 he toricai allusions, are treasured by collectors, 
was appointed prefect of Hiii-chou-fu, Anhw’ei, Most of the drawings were made by Ch^^n 
and was transferred a year later to Ying-chou-fu Chien (T. who also sponsored the 

in the same province. He then served as in- printing. The portrait introducing the third 
tendant of the K^ai-Kuei-Ch^M-Hsu Circuit, series was drawn by Ho Shih-kffiei ®ii:M 
Honan (1825-29); provincial judge of Honan (T. d. ca. 1844), who had painted a 

(1829-32); financial commissioner of Kwei- portrait of Emperor Hsuan-tsung in 1824. 
chow (1832-33) ; governor of Hupeh (1833) ; The latter also painted the likenesses of fifty-two 
and director-general of River Conservancy in officials and generals who put down the Mo- 
Huai-an, Kiangsu (1833-42). While fiHing this hammedan rebellion in 1822-28 (see under 
last post he was several times commended for Ch^ang-ling) and prepared ten drawings of the 
his work, and in 1841-42, during the Anglo- same conflict, engraved on copper plates about 
Chinese War, helped to strengthen defenses along the year 1830. 

the northern bank of the Yangtze River, These Lin-chfing was the compiler of another il- 
rnerits saved him from disgrace when in 1842 lustrated book about the tools and materials 
part of the dyke along the Yellow River col- used in building dykes etc. for river conservancy, 
lapsed. Hence as punishment he w^as merely This work, entitled Hchkung 

deprived of his ranks and titles. In 1843 he chH-chu i‘u-shuOj 4 chuan^. was printed in 1836. 
returned to Peking where two years previously An historical account of the topography at the 
he had purchased a house with a garden which junction of the Yellow River and the Grand 
he re-named Pan-mu Yuan or '^Half Canal, entitled Huang 

Acre." The garden is said to have been planned Yim Ho-Hou kt^ckin t^u-shm^ and a literary 
by Li Yti [q. v,] for Chia Han-fu (T. collection, Ning-hnang shih chi are 

H. 1606-1677), governor of Shensi attributed to him. 

(1662-68). In the garden Lin-chfing had a Lin-chfing had two sons, Chffing-shih and 
library, styled Lang-hstian Miao-ching Chffing-hou [qq, v.l both of whom achieved 

mm. in which he kept his large collection of distinction as officials, 
books, consisting of some 85,000 chiXan, He 

remained there, however, for only three months [l/132/16a; l/389/8a; 3/203/7a; 4/110/llb; 4/149/ 
when he was ordered to go to Chung-mou, 5/33/18b; 21/7/5a, 26/4/49b.] 

Honan, to help repair a serious break in the dyke. Fang Chao-ting 
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LIN F^ng-hsiang d. 1855, age about mou (June 22). There they divided into two 

thirty (sui), the general who led the northern groups: one crossed the Yeliovr River north- 
expedition in the Taiping Rebellion, was born ward (June 27) to occupy W6n-hsien (July 2); 
in the province of Kwangsi. When the rebels the other, a smaller contingent, moved southward 
organized their government at Yung-an (1851), along the route of the present Peking-Hankow 
Kwangsi, Lin was made chief of the imperial Railway to Hsin-ch^ng (July 9) and Huang-an, 
guard of the Celestial King, Hung Hsiu-ch^uan Hupeh (August 1) and finally to T'ai-hu, Anhwei 
fe. V.]. Later he followed the King of the West, (August 11). This southward movenaent was 
Hsiao Ch% 0 "kuei (see under Hung Hsiu-ch^uan), probably designed to prevent a government 
in the attack on Changsha (September 11, force from pursuing the northern expedition and 
1852), capital of Hunan. While there he was so frustrate the main objective. In the meantime 
made a general. After taking Yochow (Decern- the larger contingent proceeded to Huai-chfing 
ber 13, 1852), he was promoted to be commander, which it besieged from July 8 to September 1. 
and after winning Hanyang, Hupeh (December The imperial government at Peking was now 
22), a supervisor. The detachment he led was threatened by the Taiping expedition, and troops 
one of the first to enter the city of Wuchang were summoned from various provinces in North 
(January 12, 1853) and also the first to enter China to harass the rebels and resist their ad- 
Nanking (March 19). He was then elevated to vance. Nevertheless the Taipings fiercely at- 
s Minister of State. His victorious soldiers tacked the city of Huai-ch^ing despite stubborn 
marched on from Nanking and took Chinkiang resistance within the city and heavy concentra- 
(March 30) and Yangchow (April 1), and there- tions of government troops in their rear. They 
upon he was made marquis with the designation sprang mines under the wall and dug trenches on 
Ching-hou their flanks to protect themselves against the 

Thereafter Lin Feng-hsiang was ordered by assaults of the imperial forces. After long and 
Yang Hsiu-chfing [g, v,] to launch a northern fruitless combat they abandoned Huai-chfing 
expedition with a view to the conquest of Peking, and entered Shansi province with their forces 
He marched, in command of a strong contingent, reduced to scarcely more than 20,000 men. In 
northwestward from Yangchow along the line Shansi the Taipings fought their way through 
of the present Tientsin-Pukow Railway. Pres- Ytian-ch^u (September 4, 1853), Ch^u-wo (Bep- 
ently he reached Ch^u-chou (May 16, 1853), tember 7), and Pfing-yang (September 12). 
Lin-huai-kuan (May 18) and F^ng-yang (May In the last-mentioned city they were surrounded 
28), all cities in Anhwei. However, he was by government troops under the command of the 
pursued by government troops and his advance Manchu general, Sh6ng-pao (T. 

was opposed by government defenses at Su-chou. d. 1863). The latter, a chu-jin oi 1840 was made 
He was thus forced to proceed in a westerly Imperial Commissioner for military affairs when 
direction through Honan to Peking instead of he pursued the Taipings from Yangchow to 
going north through Shantung. He took Po- Shansi. The Taipings appealed to Nanking for 
chou, Anhwei, on June 10. There he joined help and then fled from Pfing-yang to Hung- 
forces with another detachment of Taipings for tung (September 14). From there they passed 
the northern expedition under Li K'ai-fang on to the province of Chihli which was their 
(also called d. 1855), a native objective. They reached Lin-ming-kuan in ^vest- 

of Kwangsi. Before Li set out on this campaign ern Chihli on September 28, 1853, and then forced 
he was made a marquis with the designation their way to Sh^n-chou (October 9), only 600 
Ting-hou He left Pukow on May 13, ii from Peking, The Court became alarmed, and 

1853, and joined Lin F6ng-hsiang at Po-chou methods for the defense of Peking were discussed, 
from where both contingents went to Honan. Sh^ng-pao was punished for his negligence by 
In Honan the forces of Lin Feng-hsiang and being lowered two grades in rank. High generals 
Li K^ai-fang took Kuei-te (June 13) and con- like S^ng-ko-lin-chfin [g. «;.] and others were sent 
tinued their march to Kaifeng, the provincial to Paoting to stem the rebel advance. After 
capital (June 19). Though their numbers were camping fourteen days at Shen-chou, the Taip- 
increased by local bandit recruits from Anhwei ings were compelled to leave (October 22), 
and Honan, they failed to take Kaifeng owing to They made for Tientsin whose suburbs they 
a heavy rain in which their gunpowder became reached on October 30. But since Tientsin was 
wet. After ineffective assaults for four days defended by a newly organized militia equipped 
they abandoned the attack and moved to Chung- with rifles and guns, and since the advance of the 
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Taipings was obstructed by mud after the hea'vy ■ 
autumn rains, they were tinable to make a suc- 
cessful assault ' on the city. Consequently they 
were forced' to retire to Tu-liu-ch^n southwest of 
Tientsin. They were attacked by S4ng-ko- 
lin-ch^n who had reached Tientsin on November 
7.' But at Tu-liu-chM' the latter met with re- 
verses (December 23) which strengthened the 
rebels in their position. Unfortunately the 
Taipings, being mostly^ southerners, were not 
accustomed to the severe winters of North China 
and in consequence suffered acutely from frost- 
bite and exposure. Moreover they were short 
of provisions. Under these conditions they 
were soon forced to wage a wholly defensive 
campaign. Beginning on January 28, 1854 
one small brigade after another fled southward 
to Shu-ch^^ng, 50 U northwest of Hsien-hsien, 
Chihli (February 7). Here they persevered 
under many difficulties against the imperial 
assaults until March 7 when they raised the 
siege and occupied Fou-ch^eng (March 9) and 
many adjacent villages. In the course of their 
flight hundreds of hungry and cold insurgents 
were mercilessly killed by the imperialists. 
Nevertheless they held Fou-ch'^ng for two 
months, countering many attacks of Sdng-ko- 
lin-ehfln. 

By this time Taiping reinforcements, said to 
number some thirty or forty thousand men, 
forced their way to northwestern Shantung and 
took the city of Lin-chflng (April 13). Though 
this city is distant from Fou-ch^^ng only about 
200 1% the Taipings there were furiously at- 
tacked and the city was taken by Sh^ng-pao 
on April 23. The remaining insurgents retraced 
their way southward with great loss. Finally 
with only about 2,000 men left, they fled to 
F^ng-hsien, Kiangsu, where the remnant was 
annihilated (May 5). 

On the same day (May 5) Lin F5ng-hsiang 
and Li K^i-fang succeeded in rushing out from 
the siege of Fou-ch^eng to an eastern town named 
Lien-chen. Ignorant of the fate of the expected 
reinforcements, and still hopeful of joining them, 
Li K'ai-fang led a force of some 2,000 cavalry 
(May 28) from Lien-ch^n across the boundary 
into Shantung. There they made a stand at 
Kao-t^ang, a city not far east of Lin-chflng. 
A powerful defense w’^as quickly set up to with- 
stand a long siege. The result was that Lin 
F^ng-hsiang and Li K^ai-fang were separated. 
Lin was surrounded by S^ng-ko-lin-chfln at 
Lien-chen, and Li by Sheng-pao at Kao-t'ang. 
Nevertheless both contingents made extra- 


ordinary resistance. Though they were re- 
peatedly attacked, Lien-eh^n was not recovered 
until March 7, 1855 when Lin F^ng-hsiang was 
captured and later executed ■ at Peking. The 
victorious troops of Sdng-ko-lin-chfln' were then ' 
shifted to Kao-t'ang to take over the command 
of Sh4ng-pao who was exiled to Sinkiang in 
punishment for Ms failure, in the campaign. 
Sheng-pao was recalled from exile in 1856 and 
was ordered to suppress the Nien banditti in 
Anhw'ei, Honan, Shantung and Shensi (1856- 
62), but when impeached by high officials for 
bribery, arrogance, licentiousness and failure 
to cooperate with other generals he w^as ordered 
by the emperor to commit suicide (1863). 

When Seng-ko-lin-ehfln took command he 
lured the Taipings from their defense at Kao- 
t^ang (March 17, 1855), but the insurgents im- 
mediately occupied Feng-kuan-tMn, an opulent 
village 45 li south of Kao-t'ang. There Li 
K^ai-fang built a strong defense, including 
trenches and emplacements with cannon, which 
effectually prevented the imperalists from ap- 
proaching. Eealizing the difficulty of his task, 
S^ng-ko-lin-ch^in set about digging a moat 
round the village, and an earthen wall about the 
moat. To get water into the moat he dug a 
channel 123 U long (20 feet wide and 7 or 8 
feet deep) to the Grand Canal. By April 19 
this elaborate construction was finished and 
thousands of civilians were levied to raise water 
into the enclosure. Before long the houses of 
the village were half submerged and the Taipings 
— now numbering only about 500 — were com- 
pelled to move to higher levels, where they were 
continuously attacked by cannon and incendiary 
shells. Li K^ai-fang and his veterans were thus 
forced to surrender to S^ng-ko-lin-chfln on May 
31, 1855, and in mid-June (1855) Li and other 
minor officers were beheaded at Peking. The 
North China expedition of the Taipings thus 
came to an end. 


[2/47/39a; Tsei-chHng hui-tsuan; T^ai-^Hng THen^ 
kuo yeh-shik; Chung-kuo chin pat-nien~$hih tzu- 
liaOj first collection, pp. 127-30 (for ch. see bibl. 
under Hung Hsiu-ch‘uan) ; I-hsin [q. t;.], Chiao- 
pHng Yueh-fei fang-lueh; Sh$n-chou 

fHg-t^u chi (1900) ; Hm THen-chm 

hsien-chih (1870) ; Yung-nien hsien- 

chih (1877); Kuo- 
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Lm Pot^ung mm (T. mm.M- 'Mmr 

1775-1845, Jan, 8, scholar, was b. mtive of 
Canton. He graduated as chu-jin in 1801, 
but was unable to obtain a cMn-shih degree 
though he competed in the examination several 
times. In 1810, when pirates terrorized the 
seacoast of Kwangtung, he presented to Gover- 
nor-general Pai-iing (T. H. 
surname j 1748-1816,' posthumous name 
-xm.) a memorial recommending measures for 
their suppression. It is reported that Pai-Iing 
accepted his suggestions and was successful, 
thus gaining for himself a minor hereditary 
rank which was later raised to a baronetcy. 
In 1826, when Juan Yuan [q, v.] reorganized the 
famous Hstieh-hai T'ang Academy (see under 
Juan Yiian) at Canton, Lin was chosen as one 
of the superintendents — this being the highest 
office in the Academy — for unlike other Acade- 
mies, there was no single director. About the 
years 1837-39 he tutored two sons of Teng 
Tdng-ch^n [q. v.], then governor-general of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Early in 1844 he 
obtained an official position as department di- 
rector of schools at T^chlng, Kwangtung, where 
about ten months later he died in office. 

Among a group of Cantonese scholars who 
advocated an eclectic position between the 
School of Han Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu 
and Hui Tung) and Sung Neo-Confucianism, 
Lin Po-t'ung may be regarded as the earliest. 
He maintained that Ghu Hsi never ignored an 
exegetic or historical study of the Classics. 
B’^.t reacting against the over-ideological trend 
of contemporary Neo-Confucianism, Lin leaned 
towards the scientific method of criticizing the 
Classics which had been developed by the School 
of Han Learning. From this standpoint he 
produced two critical works on the Classic of 
Poetry: Mao-shih t^ung-¥ao^ 30 

chuan^ a criticism of Ch^ng Hsiian^s (see under 
Chang Elr-chfi) commentaries; and Mao-shih 
ckihrhsiao (34"^) 30 chuariy a study of terms and 
passages whose exegesis is doubtful. He did 
not, however, ignore philosophical study, for he 
left a work, entitled Kung-chi 

Jmaxhyenj 1 cMan, which is a collection of 22 
essays on human nature, the moral law, etc. 
A collection of his prose works, entitled 

Hsithpin t‘ang kax>y 5 chuan^ also contains 
many short essays on philosophical and classical 
subjects. In a work, entitled 
Kmn-hun sang-chi k‘ao^ 12 cten, he explains 
the formalities of four Confucian rites, the per- 
formance of which is regarded as the duty of 


' man, ■ namely,' the „ ceremonies , on . coming-of-age, 
of marriage, the funeral rites, • and the respect 
paid to ancestors. The above-mentioned works, 

■ and a few others, were edited .by his pupils, , and 
were' printed iH' 1844 by his son under the. col- 
lective title Hsiu-pin fmig ts‘ung-shu. „ The 
two first-mentioned works on the Clawc of 
Poetry were' reprinted in the Ling-nan i-shu 
(see under Wu Ch^ung-yueh). Earlier, in 
1838, he published a register of the Hsiieli-lmi 
.t%ng Academy under the title, Hsuek-hai fang 
ckih (j^). This was supplemented about 1879 
by Ch^lu' Li [g. v.] and was reprinted in the second 
edition of the Hsivr-pin fang tfung-shu. About 
20 .unpublished works by Lin 'Po-t%ng were 
gathered in 1856 by members of the editorial 
board for the compilation of the P^an-yu hsien- 
chih (see under Ch^en Li), but these were de- 
stroyed early in 1858 when the allied forces of 
Great Britain and France occupied Canton 
(see under Yeh Ming-chen). 

Among the scholarly and literary friends of 
Lin Po4'ung who lived in or near Canton and 
who at one time or another served as directors 
of the Hsiieh-hai t^ang Academy, the following 
may be mentioned: Chang Wei-p'ing; Liang 
Tfing-nan [gg. v,]\ Wu Lan-hsiu (T. 

a chil-jen of 1808); Tseng Chao #’#1 
(T. %± d. 1854); Ma Fu-an 

(T. mWi, Jfc# 1789-1846); Hsii Jung 
(T. original ming 1792-1855); Huang 
Tzti-kao (T. H. 1794- 

1839); and Huang P'ei-fang ( see under Chang 
Wei-pfing). A total of some 100 works by these 
scholars were published, many of them being 
included in the Ling-nan i-shu or in the Hmeh- 
hai fang ts^ung k^o (see under Juan Yuan) of 
which the first series was printed in 1877, and 
the second in 1886. Wu Lan-hsiu, Tseng Chao 
and Huang Tzii-kao are also known as bib- 
liophiles. 

Perhaps the most celebrated pupils of Lin 
Po-t^ung were Chin Hsi-ling (T. f^;:^ 

H. S®, 1811-1892), and the brothers, Hou 
K'ang (T. original ming @|i, 

1798-1837) and Hou Tu (T. original 
ming 1799-1855). The two first-men- 

tioned were one time superintendents of the 
Hsiieh-hai t^ang Academy. Two works by 
Hou K^ang may here be listed: 

Pu Hou Ean-sku i-wtn-chih, 4 ckuan; 
and Pu Sarinkuo chih (S^jfe) i-win-chih^ 4 
chuan^ both printed in the Ling-nan i-shu. 
They are supplements to the bibliographical 
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sections of the Dynastic History of the Later and then was appointed director-general of 
Han and of the Three Kindgoms, respectively, conservancy on the eastern stretches of the 
“ Yellow River and the Grand Canal, in Shantung 

[l/488/25a; 2/69/50b; 3/259/34a; 6/41/8b; Appen- and Honan, with headquarters at Chi-ning, 
dix to the second edition of the Hsiu-pSn Vang Shantung. Early in 1832 he became governor of 
ts‘ung-shu; Literary collections of Chin Hsi-ling Kiangsu, a post he held until 1837. Under his 
and Huang P‘ei-fang (not consulted) ; Jung Chao- administration the people of Eiangsu benefitted 

tsu ^^11, in Lingnan Journal vol. in many ways; by improved dams and embank- 

III, no. 4 (1934).] ments, by various forms of social relief, and by 

Hieomu Momose postponement of tax collection owing to flood 
_ conditions. During this period he also twice 

LIN Ts^-hsli (T. TCjiS, H. acted as governor-general of Liang-Kiang (1835, 

Aug. 30, 1785-1850, Nov. 22, 1836). Early in 1837 he became governor- 

official, was a native of Hou-kuan, Fukien, general of Hupeh and Hunan. 

His father, Lin Pin-jih 0 (T. H. At this time the question of opium smuggling 

1749-1827), was a teacher. Lin Ts6-hsu into China attracted nationwide attention and 
became a chU-j^ in 1804 and was engaged as a became a pressing problem. Drug addicts were 
secretary for several years by Chang Shih-ch'teg rapidly increasing and a large amount of silver 
(see under Liang Chang-chii), governor of Fukien was being exported annually in payment for the 
(1806-14). In 1811 he became a chin-shih drug, which in turn was associated with a rise 
and was selected a bachelor of the Hanlin in the price of silver and a corresponding rise in 
Academy. Three years later he was made a commodity prices. On June 2, 1838 Huang 
compiler. After filling various posts, he was in Chueh4zti (T. H. 1793- 

1819 made chief-examiner of the Yunnan pro- 1853, chin-shih of 1823) presented to the throne 
vincial examination. A short work, entitled a significant memorial on this matter, recom- 
Tien-yao chi-ch^^ng^ is his diary con- mending the enactment of drastic laws to pro- 
cerning this journey to Yunnan which started hibit the drug. The memorial was sent to ail 
from Peking on July 29 and ended at Yunnanfu high administrative officials in the provinces for 
on September 19 . With his appointment as discussion. On July 10 Lin Ts^hsli memorial- 
intendant of the Hang-Chia-Hu Circuit of ized the throne on the subject with the result 
Chekiang in 1820 Lin began his career as an that his name was thereafter inseparably asso- 
administrative official. He had, however, to ciated with opium suppression. He not only 
abandon his post abruptly in the following year agreed with Huang on the necessity for stricter 
on account of the illness of his father. After enforcement of the laws concerning opium but 
service as intendant of the Huai-Hai Circuit in proposed definite steps to put them into effect; 
Kiangsu and as salt controller in Chekiang such as a systematic program for destroying the 
( 1822 ) he was promoted ( 1823 ) to judicial com- equipment of smokers, setting a time limit 
missioner of Kiangsu. In his judgment of cases within which opium users were to correct their 
he gained the reputation of being so just and habits, and the punishment of dealers, smugglers, 
humane that the people called him *Xin, Clear etc. In the meantime he actually enforced these 
as the Heavens^ ^ Owing to the measures within the territory of his viceroyalty — 

death of his mother he went home in the autumn Hupeh and Hunan. He also had prescriptions 
of 1824 , but the period of mourning was inter- made out for the gradual curing of the addicts, 
rupted for several months by an imperial sum- In September he reported that in his two prov- 
mons ( 1825 ) to superintend repairs of a broken inces he had searched out and obtained some 
dyke on the Yellow River in Kiangsu. Two 5,500 pipes and some 12,000 Chinese ounces of 
years later ( 1827 ) he was appointed judicial the drug. He followed this with a hortatory 
commissioner of Shensi and was then transferred memorial warning that the man-power and 
to the post of financial commissioner at Nanking, financial resources of the nation would be 
Late in this year his father died and Lin once seriously imperiled should opium smoking fail 
more retired to his home. Reporting in Peking to be stric%' prohibited and suppressed. Stirred 
in 1830 at the conclusion of the mourning period, by his memorials and inspired by his achieve- 
he was made financial commissioner of Hupeh ments, the government summoned Lin to 
and then of Honan. In the following year he Peking (late in 1838 ). After nineteen audiences 
was transferred to a similar position at Nanking with Emperor Hsuan-tsung, Lin was appointed 
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(December 31) Imperial Commissioiier with 
plenipotentiary powers to examine the opium 
situation at Canton and put an end to the evil. 
Leaving Peking on January 8, 1839, he arrived 
at Canton on March 10 at a time when both 
Chinese and foreigners were anxiously speculating 
on what new measures would be put into effect. 

The opium poppy seems to have been unknowm 
in China prior to the T'ang d 3 naasty, and for 
centuries thereafter opium was used only for 
medicinal purposes. The habit of smoking 
opium arose with the introduction of tobacco 
with which it was first mixed. The first edict 
against it was issued in 1729 w^hen not more than 
200 chests (each about 120 pounds) entered the 
country annually. By 1796 the annual impor- 
tation increased to some 4,000 chests and in that 
year, and again in 1800, edicts were issued pro- 
hibiting it. Though opium was thereafter con- 
traband and could not be kept at Canton, it 
was transhipped at Macao, at Whampoa, or at 
Lintin Island, and then entered the country 
with the connivance of those Chinese officials 
who profited by its sale. Prior to the dissolution 
of the East India Company's China branch 
(1834), which did not transport opium in its 
own ships, a certain measure of restraint was 
exercised, but thereafter the greatest confusion 
prevailed, and it is estimated that for several 
yearsBefore Lin^s arrival in Canton nearly 30,000 
chests were imported annually. Nevertheless 
the abuse was of such long standing, and the 
measures taken to suppress it had been so 
abortive that the foreign community at Canton 
'was not prepared to believe that drastic measures 
would be taken. 

On March 18, 1839 Lin issued an order to the 
Hong merchants warning them of serious conse- 
quences if the traffic were not suppressed. On 
the same day he informed the merchants in the 
factories that within three days they must sign 
and submit to him a bond promising that no 
opium would thereafter be imported. An offer 
to relinquish 1,037 chests was made, but this did 
not satisfy the Commissioner. On the 22hd he 
demanded that Mr. Lancelot Dent, who was 
regarded as one of the principal importers, be 
delivered to him — ^but suspecting that Dent 
would be held as a hostage until all the opium 
was surrendered, the western merchants replied 
that Dent could go only on guarantee of safe 
conduct. The Hong merchants, too, pressed 
for the surrender of Dent, for they in the mean- 
time had been deprived of their buttons of rank, 
and two of their number, Howqua (see under 


Wu Ch^ung-yileh) and Mowqua (Lu Wen-wei 
name as Hong-merchant Lu Chi-kuang 
were made' to appear with chains 
about their necks. When Captain Charles 
Elliot (il^ , 1801-1875), Superintendent of 
Trade, arrived from Macao on the 24th he 
entered the factories with difficulty as the river 
was blockaded by cordons of boats and the 
streets to the factories were barricaded. Lin 
had ordered all servants and compradores in the 
factories to leave, so that between 200 and 
300 Westerners were temporarily without help, 
without adequate supplies of fresh food and 
water, and without means of communication 
with Macao. On the 26th Lin issued another 
order for immediate delivery of the opium, 
and two days later Elliot found himself compelled 
to offer what was believed to be the fuU amount, 
or 20,283 chests. It turned out, however, that 
this estimate exceeded the number in hand, and 
523 chests had to be imported later. It was 
agreed that the opium would be delivered in 
stages and that with each substantial delivery 
one or more of the restrictions on the factories 
would be relaxed. By April 19 most of the 
servants and compradores had been allowed to 
return; on May 4 the embargo on trade was 
removed; and on the following day the blockade 
of the river was lifted. Sixteen persons within 
the factories were not released, however, until 
they signed a bond never to return. On the 
24th Elliot and all British subjects left Canton. 
Elliot refused to sign the bond for future non- 
importation, believing that this was something 
he could not guarantee. The confiscated drug 
was deposited at the Bogue (^R), and after 
being mixed with salt water and lime was al- 
lowed to flow into the sea. The destruction 
being completed on June 25, 1839, Lin reported 
that, wdth the exception of 8 chests sent to 
Peking as a sample, he had destroyed in all 
19,179 chests and 2,119 bags of opium, totalling 
2,376,254 chin or catties. 

Lin Ts^-hsti was now at the zenith of his 
power, and the objective he set for himself, 
namely the destruction of the opium traffic, 
seemed to have been achieved. His purpose 
was laudable, and his long letter addressed to 
Queen Victoria on the subject (written in 
August 1839) is full of righteous indignation. 
But he showed little appreciation of the real 
grievances under which all trade had long been 
conducted. Moreover, there was involved in 
the question a conflict between Chinese and 
Western ideas of punishment which could not 
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easily be resolved by the means that Lin em- 
ployed. Though opium was the immediate 
cause of the ensuing war there were other, per- 
haps more fundamental, causes. On July 7 a 
Chinese' named Lin. Wei-hsi was in- 

jured in a brawl of British and American sailors 
on the Kowloon side of the Hong Kong anchor- 
age. The injured man died on the following day 
and to smooth over the incident Elliot made a 
partial settlement with the villagers and with 
the family of the victim. But Lin demanded of 
Elliot that the murderer be found and turned 
over to the Chinese authorities. Elliot oifered 
rewards for the apprehension of the culprit, 
but unable to single him out, he held on August 
12 on an English ship a formal trial of those 
accused, and fined and sentenced the most likely 
culprits to imprisonment in England. In defer- 
ence to a long-standing practice he persistently 
declined to turn them over to a Chinese tribunal 
Not satisfied with the trial, Lin ordered the ex- 
pulsion of all British residents from Macao — 
their removal to Hong Kong being effected on 
August 26 with much hardship to those con- 
cerned. When on September 4 the British sent 
to Kowloon for food, they were denied the right 
to purchase it. Angered at the refusal, a 
British captain opened fire on some junks and 
thus the first shot of the Anglo-Chinese War was 
fired. After a few other skirmishes Lin ordered, 
on November 26, that no British ships should 
be allowed to proceed to Canton after December 
6. This order was supplemented by an imperial 
edict of December 13 ordering stoppage of all 
trade with England. The Chinese began to 
look after their defenses and before many months 
British men-of-war assembled on the South 
China coast. Early in 1840 Lin was made gover- 
nor-general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. The 
British, in the meantime, had instructions to 
carry the war to northern waters. They oc- 
cupied Ting-hai, Chekiang, on July 5, and then 
continued northward. This new threat stirred 
the entire nation— and Lin’s policy in regard to 
opium was seized upon by many influential 
Chinese as the cause of the war. When the 
British ships reached Tientsin negotiations were 
conducted in a concilatory manner by Chl-shan 
[g. V,] who later became Commissioner at Canton. 

On September 28, 1840 Lin Ts^hsii was dis- 
missed from office and was ordered to go to 
Peking to await punishment. He served for a 
time in Chekiang in military headquarters, and 
then was sentenced to exile in Hi. In the autumn 
of 1841, however, owing to flood conditions on the 


Yellow. 'River,, he was ordered to Eaifeng to 
assist^ in conservancy work under Wang Ting 

3EJi (T. H. 1768-1842, chinrsMk 

of 1796). When the river work was concluded 
early in the following year ( 1842 ), Lin was 
ordered, despite Wang’s favorable report, to 
proceed to Chinese Turkestan. Before long 
Wang Ting died in Peking. According to some 
sources he really committed suicide in order to 
indicate his disapproval of the government's 
foreign policy in regard to England and his 
opposition to the banishment of Lin TsMisti. 
It is reported that there was found on his person 
a last memorial to the throne (known as shihr 
chien pn or ^corpse admonition’) but that 
owing to the powerful opposition party led by 
Mu-chang-a [g. r.] Wang’s son did not dare to 
present the document. On August 11, two days 
after the British occupation of Nanking, Lin 
Tse-hsii set out from Sian, Shensi, for Hi ac- 
companied by two of his sons. The diary which 
he kept of this journey, beginning on August 
11, 1842 and continuing to December 11, the 
day after his arrival at Hi, is entitled 
H<hko He remained in Hi for three 

years. In 1844 at the recommendation of Pu- 
yen-t'ai (see under I-shan), military governor of 
lii (1840-45), he was charged with colonization 
affairs in Sinkiang. He made personal inspec- 
tions in various regions and opened up some 
37,000 chHng ^ (more than 500,000 acres) of 
land to cultivation. 

As a reward for his merit in this work he was 
ordered back to Peking in the autumn of 1845 to 
await another appointment. Late in the same 
year he was made acting governor-general of 
Shensi and Kansu. In the following year 
(1846) he became governor of Shensi, and in 
1847 was appointed governor-general of Yunnan 
and Kweichow. In Yunnan there had for some 
time been trouble between the Muslims and the 
Chinese inhabitants, but after two years of 
Lin’s administration conditions so greatly im- 
proved that in 1848 he was rewarded with the 
title of Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 
In the summer of the following year he retired 
from office on grounds of illness and set out for 
his native place in Fukien. However, shortly 
after the death of Emperor Hsuan-tsung early 
in 1850 he was strongly recommended for active 
service. The Taiping rebels were beginning to 
be active in Kwangsi, and Lin was once more 
appointed Imperial Commissioner — this time 
to take charge of the suppression of the rebels 
and also to be acting governor of Kwangsi 
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(autumn 1850). While on his way to these new 
posts he died at Ch'ao-chou, Kwangtung. 
He was granted all appropriate honors ana was ■ 
canonized as Wen-chung In 1851 his 

name was entered in the Temple of Eminent 
Officials Yunnan; : and in 1865, 

in Kiangsu. In 1852 a special temple was erected 
to his memory in Sian, Shensi; and two temples 
were dedicated to him in Foochow. In 1929 
the Chinese Government set up a memorial to 
him at the Bogue, and designated June 3 (the 
day when he began the destruction of opium) 
as a national Opium Prohibition Day. 

Lin Tse-hsu had three sons: Lin Ju-chou 
(T. h. 1814, cMn-sMh of 1838), 

Lin Ts^ung-i (T. b. ' 1824), 

and Lin Kung-shu (T. h. Jan. 

1827). The two younger sons accompanied him 
to Hi. One of Lin^s daughters was the wife of 
Shell Pao-chen [q. e?.]. 

Most of the writings of Lin Tse-hsii were 
printed after his death by his family. A col- 
lection of his memorials, comprising 37 cMan, 
is entitled Lin Wen-chung 

kung cMng-shu. His collected verse and prose 
bear the titles m&mmm Yiln-tso shan- 
fang shihrch^a-o, 8 chuan and YunAso ^han-fang 
wen (^)-c^^ao, 4 chilan, respectively. He also 
left a' short work on the water facilities of the 
metropolitan area of Peking, entitled 

Chi-fu shui4i i. While he was in Canton 
he paid much attention to the geography and 
the sciences of the West. He was particularly 
interested in Western weapons of warfare and 
means of maritime defense, and employed a 
staff to collect and translate material from 
Western sources—mostly periodicals. This in- 
formation was brought together in the 
SsH-ckou chih which Wei Yuan acknowl- 
edged as one of the important sources for his 
Hairhm fvrckih, Lin^s SsH-chou chih^ his Tien- 
yao chi~ch‘ing and his Ho-ko chi-c¥tng were all 
reprinted in the Hsiao-fang-ku chai yU-ii ts^ung- 
cNao (see under Hsu Chi-yii). Eight of his 
previously unpublished memorials were printed 
in the ShihMao hmn-¥an (No. 35, 

May 11, 1931). His great-grandson, Lin Hsiang 
(T. MM ), brought together some of the 
documents on opium prohibition in one volume, 
entitled Hdn-cM lu^ and his memorials 

on the same subject under the title 

Lin Wen-chung kung chviryen tsour 
kao (1929). Lin Ts5-hsu was widely known as 
an accomplished calligrapher. A few of his 


.letters' .were' reproduced: in .1887, . in .facsimile, 
handwriting, in the Ming-jin shtircha* 


[1/375/la; 3/203/14a; 7/25/la; 20/4/xx (portrait);, 
26/3/20b; Wei Ying-ch'i Lin W in-chung^ ^ 

kung men-p‘u (1931); Min-hou hsien chih (1933) 
69/lOa; Tao-kmng c¥ao Ch^ou-panJ-wu shih-mo 
■ (see under I-hsin) ; Li Kuei m}fmm 

Ya-pHen skik4ueh (1931); Kuo, P. C., A Critical 
Study of the First Anglo-Chimse. War with Docu- 
ments (1935); Clx'5.n, Gideon, Lin Tsi-hsU . (WZA) ; 
Shen Wei-tai, China’s Foreign Policy 18,39-'1860 , 
■(1932); Murray, Alexander, Doings in China {184Z} 
.with portrait of Lin from a drawing by a native., 
artist); Morse, IL B., The Internaiional Relations \ 
of the Chinese Empire voL I; Giles, H. A., Gems of 
Chinese Literature j pp. 259-61, for English trans. 
of letter to Queen Victoria; Overdijkink, G. W., 
Lin Ts^4mi, een biograpMsche schets, Leiden 1938 ; 
Chinese Repository 1839, 1840, British Parliamen- 
tary Papers, ^‘Correspondence Relating to China 
1840”; Jano Jinichi 

Kinsei Shina gaiko-shi (1930), pp. 170-351.] 
Tu LlEN-Clrfl' 

LING Ting-k‘an mUM (T. 

Oct. 2, 1757-1809, July 14, scholar, was born in 
the village of Pan-p‘u, in Hai-chou, Kiangsu, 
although his ancestral home w^as in She-hsien, 
Anhwei. His father, Ling Wen-ch^ang 
(T. 1706-1763), who for business reasons 

settled in Pan-p‘u, died when his son was little 
more than six sui. Ling T‘ing-k‘an was able to 
attend school but a few years — until he was 
thirteen sm— when, owing to financial reasons, 
he became an apprentice. Nevertheless, his 
love for literature continued and in his leisure he 
learned to write verse. In 1779 he went to 
Yangchow where he was engaged as an assistant 
editor in the Tz^h-ch^u chii , a temporary 

bureau charged with the censorship of dramatic 
works, primarily to see that these contained 
nothing which might be interpreted as prejudical 
to the reigning dynasty. The bureau, headed 
by Huang W^n-yang- (T. H. 

b. 1736), was established in 1777 (1778?) 
and the project was completed in four years, 
resulting in an annotated catalogue of dramatic 
works under Huang’s editorship, entitled ft I® 
Ch^ii-haif 20 chuan. This \vork seems to have 
been lost, although a list of about one thousand 
titles compiled by the bureau is preserved by 
Li Toil $51* (T. H. in his famous 

work about Yangchow, known as 
Yang-chou hua-fang lu, 18 chuan, printed in 
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1795. While editing these dramatic works 
Ling Thng-k‘an developed a keen interest in 
mnsic. At Yangchow, in 1779, he also , wrote 
a long: poem entitled . Pien-chih ju, 

.Defense . of .My Purpose”~~his purpose being' 
tO' satisfy his thirst for knowledge. .At' Yang- 
chow, too, he became acquainted with many men 
w’-ho became famous in later years, the most im- 
.portant of, these being Ms life-long .friend, Juan 
Yuan [g. v,] whom he met i.n 1781. 

. In the autumn of 1782 Ling Tdng-Man went 
to :.Peki.ng where he met Weng Fang-kang [q, v,] 
who thought highly of him and accepted him as a 
pupil. : Profiting by Wing's, advice and guidance, 
Ling began to concentrate on the studies re- 
quired for the examination system. While in 
the capital he also made the acquaintance of 
many contemporary scholars such as Shao 
Chin-han, Wang Nien-sun, and later Wu I 
and KMng Kuang-sM [gg. In 1787, at the 
summons of W^ng Fang-kang, he went to 
Kiangsi wdiere Weng was then commissioner of 
education. While at Nanchang he established 
a friendship with Hsieh Chfi-kMn (see under 
Hsti Shu-kMei). Later in the same year he 
went to Honan as a member of Pi Yiian^s [g. v.] 
secretarial staff, where he met other scholars, 
including Hung Liang-chi [g. v.]\ In 1789 he 
became a chiX-j^n, and in the following year a 
ckin-shihf but he did not take the Palace ex- 
amination until 1793. Though he qualified 
as a magistrate he was given (1794), at his own 
request, an educational post, namely that of 
director of schools of Ning-kuo fu, Anhwei. 
He assumed office early in 1795, and remained at 
this post for more than ten years. The year 
1805 was for Ling an unfortunate one, for in it 
his brother, Ling Tfing-yao (T. 

1737-1805), his mother, and then his 
wife died. Resigning from office, he returned 
to his ancestral home at ShA-hsien to observe 
the period of mourning. Two years later 
(1807) he was appointed director of the Tzh- 
yang Academy (^^fi^^) at ShAhsien. 
Upon visiting Hangchow (1808), 'where Juan 
Yuan was then living as governor of Chekiang, 
he was invited by Juan to teach his son, Juan 
Ch/ang-sheng (see under Juan Ylian). While 
in Hangciiow Ling Thng-k'an made a journey 
to Ningpo where he visited the famous Tfien-i 
Ko library of the Fan family (see under Fan 
Mou-chu). He died in 1809, aged fifty-three 
(sui). 

As a classical scholar, Ling T‘ing-k^an was an 
authority on the Classic of Rites. His 


Li-ching shih-li, in 13 chuarij is the product of 
a long laborious effort. First taking shape in 
1792, it went through five revisions and finally 
was printed by Juan Yuan in 1809, after Ling's 
death. Ling's interest in music bore fruit in 
two* works, the Yen-^yueh ¥ao^ymn^ 

in 6 chuan^ first printed in 1811, and the ■ 

^ Ti4u ¥uang-mi% 1 chilan. As a literary man 
he was very accomplished, both in prose and 
verse. His collected -prose, 

ChiachU t^ang wen-chi, 36 chuan, -was first printed 
in 1812, and his collected verse, Chiao-li fang shih 
i^)-chi, 14 chuan, was first printed in 1826. 
He wrote a chronological biography of the great 
thirteenth century poet, Ylian Hao-w^n 

H. Jt lU, 1190-1257), eiititled5n^lll:5fe 
Yuan I-shan hmn-sMng nien-p^u. 
About the year 1802 Juan Ylian proposed to 
Ling to print his works, but Ling declined with 
the remark that many former scholars had rushed 
into print too early and had lived to regret it. 
When Ling Tfing-k'an died, only the manuscript 
of his Li-ching shih4i was ready to print and this 
was preserved by Juan Ylian. In ISIO Ling's 
pupil, Chang Ch‘i-chin (T. ®f||), 

collected some of his teacher's manuscripts, 
edited them and later printed several items. 
Chang Chfi-chin compiled a chronological biog- 
raphy of Ling in 4 chuan under the title 

Ling Tz%-chung hsien-sheng nien- 
p^u. Several works by Ling are included in 
various collectanea. In 1935 seven of his works, 
including the nien-p^u written by Chang Chh- 
chin, were printed under the collective title 
Ling Tz%-chung hsien-sheng i-shu ( ^^) as the 
fourth series of the An-hui ts^ung-shu (see under 
Yli Cheng-hsieh). In addition to the six above- 
mentioned works there is a collection of iz% 
or poems in irregular meter, exftitied 
Mei-pien ch^ui-ti p^u, 2 chiian. 


[l/487/37a; 3/258/18a; 4/135/3b.] 

Txi Libn-chIs 

LIU Ch‘ang-yu (T. H. or 

Dec. 16, 1818-1887, Aug. 14, was a 

general of Hsin-ning, Hunan. The son of a 
merchant, he became a senior licentiate in 1849. 
In Peking he became the friend of Chiang 
Chung-ylian [g. v.] whom he accompanied to 
Kwangsi in 1852 to help put down the Taiping 
Rebellion. In 1853 he led a detachment of 500 
Hunanese to the rescue of Nanchang, Kiangsi, 
and Luchow, Anhwei, which were besieged by 
the insurgents. In 1855 his force was enlarged 
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and by the following year he had 5,000 soldiers 
under his command with whom he again w^ent 
to the relief of Kiangsi— on his -way taking 
Yuan-chou from the rebels. Chagrined by 
reverses, he attempted to commit suicide in 
1857, But heartened by the sympathy of the 
people and by reinforcements from Hunan, his 
morale as well as that of his soldiers was revived 
and he laid siege to Lin-chiang in the same 
province. As a reward for taking the city, he 
was promoted (1858) to the rank of a lieuten- 
ant-governor, After a few months’ leave on 
grounds of illness he resumed his task, bravely 
fighting the rebels at Chien-ch^ng, and forcing 
them eastward to Fukien. When the fierce 
Taiping leader, Sliih Ta-k'ai [g. y.], invaded South 
Hunan (1859), Liu was ordered to the front to 
co-operate with other generals in driving the 
invaders to Kwangsi—a task achieved only after 
severe fighting. Thereupon he pursued Shili's 
force from Kuei-lin to Chhng-yuan and thence 
through many other towns on the mountainoits 
borders of Hunan, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi. 
Of the last-named province, he was made 
governor in 1860. 

During his two years as governor of Kwangsi 
Liu Ch‘ang-yu had from time to time to fight 
against the roving forces of Shih Ta-k^ai and 
to subdue many other local uprisings in scattered 
towns and villages. At the same time he im- 
proved the administration of the provincial 
government, built ships, trained soldiers and 
made the province practically self-supporting, 
both from the standpoint of food and of military 
supplies. In the autumn of 1862 he was ap- 
pointed governor-general of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, his task of bandit-suppression ])eing 
turned over to Liu Khin-i [q. i?.|. Shortly after 
assuming office he was granted an audience with 
the emperor and in the spring of 1863 was trans- 
ferred to the governor-generalship of Chihli 
(1863-67), a region of China in which the 
Nien banditti (Nien-fei) were then very strong. 
As soon as he reached Tientsin on his way to 
Peking, he was ordered to undertake a punitive 
expedition against the brigands. Soon after- 
wards he was placed in command of a force to 
suppress trouble on the borders of Chihli, 
Shantung and Honan. Only at the close of the 
year (1863) did he find time to attend to civil 
affairs. But in 1865 Seng-ko-lin-chfin [g. ».], 
chief in command of bandit suppression, died 
on the battlefield. The Nien-fei became more 
threatening than ever and Liu Ch^ang-yu, for 
his failure to suppress them, incurred denuncia- 


tion by the Board of Punishments. As soon 
as the bandits in south Chihli were cleared aw^ay 
he organized (1866) a sort of ‘^navy” for use on 
the Yellow River, and ■ increased Hs army to 
six divisions. In 1867 the Eastern Nieii (see 
under Li Hung-chang) were routed by the navy, 
but while he was so occupied the cities of Pao- 
ting, Tientsin, and the suburbs of Peking were 
menaced by gangs of salt smugglers. For his 
failure to maintain order in the province, Liu 
was deprived of his post and stripped of Ms 
titles. But as the smugglers were shortly after 
suppressed he was given back, for previous merit, 
his button of tlie third rank, and when the 
Baetern Nien were finally extemiinated he was 
raised to the second rank. 

In June 1871 Liu Ch'aiig-yu was recalled to 
be governor of K^vangtung, but soon was trans- 
ferred to Kv>angsi wliere, in co-operation with 
the king of Annam, he and Feng Tzh-ts^ai 
[q. z'.] put down brigands. Under his rule of 
some five years the province prospered. At 
the beginning of 1876 he was appointed governor- 
general of Yunnan and Kweichow. Convinced 
that France had ambitious designs on Annam 
he submitted, in 1881, a memorial to the throne 
suggesting resort to arms against the aggressor, 
by using the allied forces of Yunnan, Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi. Having repeatedly asked leave 
to retire, his request was granted in 1883. 
He died at his home in 1887 and was canonized 
as Wu-sh^n mm. Liu Ch^ang-yu’s collected 
writings are entitled Liu Wu-$hin kung i-shu 
(jS^), 24 cMan (1902). 


Il/425/la; 2/54/21 a; 5/29/la; 8/4/la; Hsiang^cMn 
chih (see bibl. of Ts^ng Kuo-fan) chap. 1.] 

Tfeo SsTO-Ytl ^ 

LIU fi fijm (T. m^), Oct. 18, 1857- 

1909, Aug. 23, scholar and writer, was a native 
of Tan-tM, Kiangsu. His father, Liu Ch^eng- 
chung (T. was a chin-shih of 

1852, a compiler of the Hanlin Academy and one 
time intendant of a circuit in Honan. After his 
retirement Liu Ch^^mg-chung made his home at 
Huai-an, Kiangsu, where he collected many 
books on mathematics, on world geography, and 
on other studies recently introduced from the 
West. Thus Liu £ and his elder brother, Liu 
M^ng-hsiung (T. were educated 

not merely in traditional Chinese subjects, but 
with a lively curiosity about the world in general. 

From youth on Liu fi showed dissatisfaction 
with conventional moral and political standards. 
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He sensed the futility of the traditional civil- perous and led a luxurious life, owning houses in 
service examinations, and for a time decided Peking, Nanking, Shanghai, and Soochow, among 
against an official career. He took up the prac- which he divided his large collection of antiques, 
tice of medicine at Shanghai, but could not so The most significant of his treasures for schol- 
make a living. Then he embarked on several ariy purposes were the inscribed Yin ^ oracle 
business ventures which all failed. At last an bones which he and Wang I-jung [q . «?.] were the 
opportunity to display his abilities was offered first to recognize (1899) as important for the 
him. In 1888 the Yellow River broke through study of ancient Chinese culture. Thej^ there- 
the dikes near Chengchow, Honan, and the task fore began to make collections of them (see under 
of repairing them was entrusted to Wu Ta-ch^4ng Wang I-jung). Another antiquarian who made 
[g. a friend of his father. After obtaining, a similar collection at this time was Tuan-fang 
by purchase, the rank of an expectant sub-pre- [q-v.]. After the suicide of Wang I-jung in 1900 
feet, Liu went to Honan and was engaged by Wu his collection of inscribed bones came (1902) into 
to help make the repairs. Liu discarded his the possession of Liu £ who then owned some 
official insignia and set to work as energetically 5,000 pieces. In 1903 Liu selected. 1,058 pieces 
as any of the laborers. When the repairs were whose inscriptions he reproduced lithographically, 
completed, early in 1889, his energy and his under the title Tieh-yun ts'ang-lcuei, 

knowledge of conservancy were highly com- 6 volumes. This is the first work on the study 
mended by Wu who appointed him one of the of inscriptions on tortoise shells and on animal 
supervisors for the compilation of an atlas of the bones, and marks the beginning of an important 
Yellow River, describing its course from Honan branch of knowledge now known as Chia-ku 
to the sea. The atlas, entitled fmieh Liu was one of the first scholars 

San-shing ho-tao ch^itan4‘Uy was completed and to identify the inscriptions as works of the Yin 
printed (lithographically) in 1890. dynasty, and Sun I-jang [§. t;.] was the first scholar 

Though Wu Ta-ch^6ng retired early in 1890 to utilize information from them to write a trea- 
owing to the death of his mother, he later reeom- tise on the Yin period. After Liu died his collec- 
mended Liu to Chang Yueh (see under Tuan- tion was dispersed. Part of it went to Lo 
fang), governor of Shantung, who had learned Ch^n-yti (see under Chao Chih-chfien) who in 
to respect Liu for his conservancy work. After 1915 reproduced some hitherto unpublished 
Changes death in 1891 the new governor, Fu-jun specimens, under the title T‘iehryun ts^ang-kuei 
(see under Wo-j^n), took cognizance of Liu’s chih-yu (35life). Another part was reproduced 
abilities, particularly his acquaintance with in 1917 through the generosity of Mrs. Hardoon 
Western science and industry — and recommended of Shanghai, under the title 
him (1894?) to the throne. Liu went to Peking, Ckmv-skou t^ang so-ts^ang Yin-hm win- 

and was made an expectant prefect. He stayed A third part described by the owner, Yeh 

there for two years, promoting the construction of Yti-sen (T. ^?!l&), appeared in 1925, 

a railroad to connect Chinkiang and Tientsin, under the title of THeh-yiln ts^ang-kvei shih-i 
But the project was shelved for the time being (^S*^). 

owing to the fact that in 1896 Chang Ghih-tung Liu £ also published reproductions of his 
[g. ^^] obtained consent of the Court to construct collection of inscriptions on ancient pottery, 
the Hankow-Lu-kou-chfiao Railway. There- with the title T‘ieh-yiints^ang-f ao {^). To this 
upon Liu promoted the opening of iron mines in work he appended reproductions of his collection 
Shansi, and in the course of this work came into of ancient examples of ^^sealing clay” (feng-ni 
contact with Westerners. For these affiliations which bear the print of official seals, 

he was denounced by conservatives as a traitor. Other objects in his collection included ancient 
He was in Shanghai when the Boxer Uprising bronzes, rubbings of inscriptions taken from 
ovenvhelmed Peking in 1900 and so escaped the stone, official seals, coins, etc. There is a list of 
fate of the reformers who lost their lives at the his bronzes, entitled Poo- 

hands of the Boxers. He is reported as being ts^an Bhotirch^ueh chat fs^ang-chH mu. 
then in the employ of certain foreigners. After When Liu £ was in Peking he wrote a novel 

the Allies had taken the capital, he went to Peking entitled Lm4$'an yu-chi C'Adven- 

and there found many of the inhabitants starv- tures of Lao-ts^an”), in which he describes the 

ing. He managed to buy rice from granaries ways of officials in Shantung. This novel first 

(then controlled by Russians) and to distribute appeared in a Tientsin daily known as H 0 
it to the destitute. From then on he was pros- mmm T^ien-chm jih-jih hsin-wen poo. The 
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first twenty chapters were later issued in book 
form with a preface by the author, dated 1906. 
It has become one of the most popular novels of 
China. A supplement in G chapters appeared 
in 1985, under the title Lao4s^an yu-chiy ir-cki 
Lin Yutang's translation (1936) is en- 
entitied A Nun of Taishmi, Aside from being a 
masterpiece, the Lao4s^an yurcki reflects the 
humane ideals of the author who almost explicitly 
attacks certain officials for subjecting innocent 
people to cruel torture. Among the officials so 
singled out was Yu-hsien (see under Jung-lu), the 
anti-foreign sponsor of the Boxers, who in Ms 
day was praised as able and incorruptible. Nat- 
urally tlaese scarcely-veiled attacks were resented 
by conservative officials who denounced Liu for 
his friendship with foreigners and for his ideals 
of reform. Liu incurred the enmity of Tuan- 
fang who disputed with him the ownership of 
certain antiques. In 1908 he was accused of 
having in 1900 pilfered and sold rice from Im- 
perial Granaries and on that charge was banished 
to Hi where he died the following year. His 
property was confiscated and his collection of 
antiques fell mostly into the hands of Tuan-fang 
who, as governor-general at Nanking, had charge 
of the confiscation. 

Liu £ w^as the author of a work on Yellow 
Eiver conservancy, entitled |nM3£^ CMh-Ho 
wu-skiWf with supplement. He also left two 
works on mathematics, entitled 
Kou-ku Hen-yuan is'ao, also known as Tien-yuan 
kovrku hsi and Hu-san- 

chiao skU) 2 -f I ckiian. In addition, he left a 
work on medicine, a collection of verse, and some 
notes on paintings, antiques, etc. 


[Lao-is‘an yu-cki (Ya-tung ed. 1925); Lao- 

ts‘an yu-chiy ir-chi; IFm K^o-chai nien-p^u (Wii 
Ta-ch^tmg), pp. 168-195; Tan-Vulmen-chih (1879); 

Chia-ku nien-piao (1937); Postscript 
in Lao-ts^an yu-chi ir-clii; Shao Tzti-feng 
Chia-ku shu-lu chieh-tH 

Lo Chen-yti, in Hsueh-t^ang 

is‘ung-k‘o (see under Ting Yen).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

LIU Feng-lu fil« (T. ^ ^ if H. 

±), July 26, 1776-1829, Sept. 13, scholar and offi- 
cial, was a native of Wu-chin, Chekiang, and a 
descendant of a distinguished family. His grand- 
father, Liu Lun [g. v,l and his two uncles, Liu 
Tffi-nan and Liu Yueh-yiin (see under Liu Lun), 
achieved note in their political careers and for 
their writings in prose and verse. His father, 


Liu Chao-yang (see, under Liu, Lun), was:a:S,eliolar, 
of wide learning, and his' mother,, who dived in 
'the years .1744-1808,' was a daughter of Chuaiig 
TsMn-3m 'fe. ?;.]. . She had a good knowledge of 
the Classics and history and left in manuscript a 
small collection of poems, entitled 
Ts‘ao-man-shih kao. 

During -Ms boyhood Liu Feiig-lii was educated 
both by' a tutor and by Ms mother. When, he 
was eleven and twelve sui he read with his mother 
the Elegies of CNu (CNu-tz% see , under Ch^en 
Hung-shou), the Wen-hsuan (see under W&ig 
Fang-kang), and the prose and. verse of. T^ang 
,an,d .Sung authors. She remarked that . these 
were the traditional fields of study in her family 
■which her descendants must not forsake. Once 
when he visited his maternal grandfather, Chuang 
Tsffin-yti, his fluent answers brought forth the 
speculation that this boy wmuld be the one who 
would transmit his grandfatlier^s studies. At 
twenty-five sui his scholarly reputation paralleled 
that of Li Chao-lo [g. t;.]— the two being known, 
because of the courtesy-names they had in com- 
mon, as ^The Two Sh^ns of CMang-chou’' 
Despite this reputation, how- 
ever, Liu did not obtain the chin-shih degree 
until 1814 when he was thirty-nine 'sm. Three 
years later ' he received an appointment aS' a 
second class secretary in the Board of Ceremonies. 
In 1824 he became a department director in the 
same Board and remained there until his death. 
Though during his twelve years in the Board he 
sometimes lagged behind in his work, his able 
interpretation of puzzling problems on the basis 
of the Classics always threw much light on their 
solution. 

.. Liu F5ng-iu^s interest in the Kung-yang inter- 
pretation of the Spring and Aiiimnn Armais^ 
which came to be known as Kung-yang hsueh 
came from his reading of the History 
of the Former Han Dynasty where his attention 
was drawn to a work of the second century B. C., 
known as CKun-chHufan-lu (see under Liu Wen- 
chfi). He found this last-mentioned work very 
suggestive and one in which he thought the true 
doctrines of Confucius were treasured. In addi- 
tion, his attention was called to the 

Kung-yang cKun-chHu Ho-shih 
chieh-ku, in which Ho Hsiu mw (T. 

129-182 A. D.) revealed his interpretations of 
the Kung-yang commentary. Liu exerted all 
his efforts for several months to understand this 
work until its principles seemed clear to him. 
His conclusions are embodied in his Kung-yang 
cKun-chHu Ho-shih shih4i (WPJ), 30 pHen (M) 
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ill 10 cMan^ his own preface being dated 1805. 
To elucidate difficult and doubtful, points ■'he 
produced 'two other workSy.one entitled 

Ho-sMh ckieh-ku cMeUy in 1 ekuan; and 
Ta-nmy ' m 2 chuan. In, a work entitled 
mmm Shen-Ho nan-Chengj 4 chuan, Liu 
compared the Tso ' and 'Ku-liang commentaries 
with the Kung-yang, much to the advantage of 
the last mentioned. In his I4i 

chiieh’-yu, 4 chuan, he singled out from history 
many cases which in Ms opinion violated the 
principles laid down in the Classics. Next- in 
importance to the iSprmg and Autumn Annals, 
he placed the Analects of Confucius (Lun-yu), 
since for him both works disclosed the hidden 
meanings of the Master. Seizing upon certain 
pregnant sentences attributed to Ho Hsiu, he 
utilized them to exemplify the inner doctrines of 
Confucius and thus wrote the IrlgSSM LuU’^yu 
shu-IIo, 2 pHen, with a preface dated 1812. Un- 
der the title Ch‘un-chHu shang-fa 

ko, 2 chilan, he brought together examples to 
illustrate Confucius^ use of certain terms for 
purposes of praise and blame. Believing that 
KMng Kuang-sM [g. v,] had violated the ortho- 
doxy of the Kung-yang school 
^), and knowing that Chhen Ta-hsin [g. v,] 
before him had doubted that fixed principles 
could be deduced from the Annals, Liu wrote the 
CNun-chHu lun (^), 2 pHen, giving many reasons 
why he adhered to the viewpoints of Ho Hsiu. 

But his cardinal work on the Tso-chuan, and 
one that was almost epoch-making, was the 
Tso-shik chhm-chHu k^ao-cheng, 
in 2 chuan. In the first chuan he examines evi- 
dence for the belief that Liu Hsin (T. ^ 
d. 23 B. C.) had a hand in its rearrangement; 
in the second chiXan he compares the annotations 
of various commentators from Han to T^ang 
times. The Ts(hsMh ch^un-chHu ¥ao-cheng was 
reprinted in 1933, with modern punctuation, 
in the series Pien-wei ts^ung-k^an. 

Liu's comments on the Classic of History, en- 
titled Shang-shu chin-ku wen 

chi-chieh, in 30 chuan, were in reality based on 
two works by Chuang Shu-tsu (see under Chuang 
TsMn-jdi), known as Shu-hsu shuchi, 

1 chilan, and Shang-shu shou4u (^®), 1 chiXan, 
It is evident that he did not credit the authen- 
ticity of the ^ancient texP (see under Yen Jo-chii). 
As for the Preface to the Classic of History, he 
seems in his 8hu-hsu shu-wen (lllW) to accept 
its authenticity, though on the first page of his 
Tso-shih ch'un-chHu ¥ao-cMng he remarks that 
it may be a forgery of the Eastern Chin period 


(317-419 A, D.). In Ms study of the Classic of 
Changes he was a follower of Chang Hui-yen 
[g. whose incomplete work on the subject he 
continued under the title, M'WM i-ysn p^ien. 
Other works by Liu in this field are the following: 

Yil-shih pien-tung-.piaoy ^^ 
Liu-yao fa-hui p4ng4^ung piao; 

Kua-hsiang yin-yang ta4; M 
I-hsiang fu; and Kua-cWi sung — 

each in 1 ohiXan. His interest in phonetics is 
exemplified in the mmm Shihrsheng-yen, 28 
chiXan, which probably was not printed. But 
from the abstract by CMen CMao MW (T. 

1801-1835), which ■ appears in Liu’s col- 
lected works, it is clear that he attempted to 
ascertain, by comparative methods, the ancient 
pronunciations and meanings of characters. His 
other works on the study of astronomy, mathe- 
matics, and geography, and his various anthol- 
ogies of ancient prose and verse, are indications 
that his interests were very wide. 

Liu Feng-lu was survived by four sons: Liu 
Ch^eng-kffian a chiX-jen of 1816; Liu 

CMeng-hsiang and Liu CMeng-shih 

both students of the Imperial Acad- 
emy; and Liu Ch^eng-an Another 

brilliant son, Liu Ch^6ng-chMng (1798- 

1827), who died before his father, left a collection 
of prose and verse, entitled 
shih shih-win ch‘ao, in 2 chilan, which is appended 
to his father’s collected works. This last, en- 
titled Liu Li-pu chi, in 12 chuan, 

with a preface written by Wei Yuan [g. v.], was 
first printed in 1830 by the Liu family. 

The achievements of Liu F^ng-iu as a scholar 
are attributable in part to the rich heritage he 
received from both sides of his family and in part 
to his contacts with eminent contemporaries, such 
as Sun Hsing-yen, Tuan Yu-ts^ai, Chang Hui- 
yen, Li Chao-lo, Yun Ching, Hsu Sung [gg. y.], 
CMen Huan (see under Wang Hsien), and others. 
He proposed to Juan Yuan [g. y.] the printing of 
the (Sung-pin) Shih-san ching churshu and the 
Huang Gh‘ing ching-chieh (for both see under 
Juan Ylian) — two great collectanea for which the 
public had been waiting for years. 

Though Chuang TsMn-yii was the one who 
laid the foundations of the so-called modern text 
{chin-wen school of classical criticism, 

he nevertheless credited the authenticity of the 
'ancient text’ {kurwin of the Classic of His- 

tory whose spuriousness Yen Jo-chii had demon- 
strated some decades earlier. But Chuang’s 
grandson, Liu Feng-iu, laid the foundation for 
a new approach to the Classics and so gave 
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new inspiration to the chiri-wen school. He was 
the first scholar to point out the alleged misuse 
of the Tso^kmn by Liu Hsin. He believed that 
the Tso-chmn was originally not a commentary 
to the Spring and Autumn Annals but a separate 
history whose material was rearranged to form 
such a commentary. Hence in his opinion, the 
existing Tso-ckmn^ officially known as 

Ch^un-ch‘iu Tso-shik chuan^ should in 
reality be called Tso-shih ck^un-chHu 

after the manner of the Yen-tzU ch^un- 

ck‘iu and the Lu-shih ch^un-ch^iu (see under 
Liang Yii-sh^ng) — both independent works of 
the pre-Han period. He observed that the struc- 
ture of the Tso-chuan is in some respects similar 
to that of the Kuo-yii (see under Huang P^ei-lieh) 
and concluded that it was unjustifiably rear- 
ranged to follow the chronological order of the 
Annals, He implied that Liu Hsin had political 
reasons for giving supremacy to the Tso-chuan 
and therefore wished to make it appear as a 
commentary to the Annals. It remained for the 
modern scholar, Tsffii Shih in his impor- 
tant Ch^urirchHu furshih, 38 chuany 

published in 1918, and in his Shih<hi 

i^anAjuaUy 8 chuan, preface dated 1910; and above 
all for K^ang Yu-wei (see under T'an Ssti-tffing) 
to develop the implications of these suggestions 
to their fullest extent and thus to find in Con- 
fucius an adequate sanction for the reforms that 
modern China was facing. Liu F6ng-Iu stressed 
the study of the Annals because it was the only 
work that could conceivably have been written 
by Confucius himself. He favored the Kung- 
yang commentary above either of the others 
because it seemed to take him closer to the time 
of Confucius and because it embodied certain 
recondite concepts that could be elaborated into a 
social and political philosophy consonant with 
the needs of a changing social order. In the 
hands of his followers his aims became political 
rather than historical. Such an approach is 
known to modern Chinese scholars as fo-hu 
kai-chih mmi the practice of '"finding 
in antiquity the sanction for present-day 
changes’". This accommodation of ancient 
thought to modern ideals was in vogue until the 
close of the dynasty. 


[l/488/16b; 2/69/34a; 3/148/36a; 3/420/58a; 5/72/ 
9a; 7/17/12b; 7/35/14b; 13/4/22aj Li Chao-lo [q, v,], 
Yang-i-ckai w6n-cht, 14/1; Wu- 

chin Yang-hu ko-chih 26/21; Ch'ien Hsuan- 
tffing, Ch'ung-yin Liu Fing4u Tso-shih ch^un-- 
ch'iu k‘ao-ching shu-hou, ShihAa 


hsiieh-^shu ts'ungrk'an, voL 1, no. 2, pp, 25-42; 
William Hung, ""Prolegomena to Index to Ch"un- 
ch'iu and Commentaries/" Historical Annual 
voL 2, no. 4 , pp. 19 - 96 .] ' 

: IIng Chia-shIjxg 

LIU Hsi-hai (T. i^^), d. 1853, . official 

and scholar, vras a native of Chu-ch"eng, Shan- 
tung. He was a great-grandson of the Grand 
Secretary, Liu T'ung-hstin [q. v]y and the son of 
Liu Huan-chih (see under Liu T'ung-hsun). A 
chii-jen of 1816, Liu Hsi-hai was appointed an 
assistant department director of the Board of 
War, probably in 1824, two years after his father 
had died. In 1833, after serving for some time 
in the Board of Revenue as a department direc- 
tor, he was appointed prefect of T"ing-chou fu 
in Fukien (1833-38). Thereafter he served as 
intendant of the Yen-Yti-Sui Circuit, Shensi 
(1841-45), as provincial judge of Szechw'an 
(1845-47), and as financial commissioner of 
Chekiang (1847-49). He was recalled to Peking 
early in 1849. A few months later it was re- 
ported by the governor of Chekiang that in the 
preceding twenty-seven years the deficit of the 
provincial treasury had accumulated to the 
amount of several million taels silver. Liu Hsi- 
hai was perhaps involved in this case and was 
reported by the governor as devoting his time 
to archaeology instead of to his official duties. 
Thus he lost his rank and left official life Little 
is known about the rest of his career except that 
the people of T‘ing-chou showed their apprecia- 
tion of his kind administration by celebrating 
his name in shrines. 

Liu Hsi-hai is best known as a student of 
ancient inscriptions on metal and stone — a sub- 
ject known to the Chinese as chin-shih-hsueh 
In this field he produced several im- 
portant works, one entitled Chin-shik yuan (^), 
6 chuan, (preface dated 1848) is devoted to the 
epigraphy of Szechwan; and another, entitled 
HaiAung chin-shih yuan, 8 chuan, deals 

with the ancient inscriptions of Korea. The 
first 4 chuan of the latter were printed in 1881 , but 
a complete edition appeared in 1922 from the 
bibliophile, Liu Ch"6ng-kan (see under Hsti Sung) 
who added two supplements, one in 6 chuan, 
another in 2 chuan, Liu Hsi-hai also made an 
annotated list of ancient inscriptions of Korea, 
entitled HaiAung chin-shih ts^un ¥ao (##). 
which was printed in the M-it-Ztsi 

hsmn ts‘ung-shu in 1888. [Mu-hsi hsiian was 
the library of the Li family of Kiukiang, later 
owned by Li Sh6ng-to (T. 7^:#, 1860- 
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1937), Chinese minister to Japan, 1898-1901, 
and to Beigium, 1905-09.3 Liu made a list of 
his collection of ancient metal utensils, entitled 

ts^ang-chH mu, and . 
published some of the inscriptions on them in 
facsimile under . the title 

ChHng-ai4'ang ehia-ts^ang chung- 
ting i-chH k^mmrchih fa-Pieh. Among his other 
works may be mentioned: CHa-ywri lun-ch^mn 
chmhrcku 2 chuan, printed in 1838, 

poems about ancient coins; Kvrch^uan 

yiian, reproductions in facsimile of ancient coins, 
the manuscripts of which, numbering more than 
ten volumes in 100 cMaw, are said to have been 
in the possession of Ch'^n Chieh-chh 
(T. #11 H. M#, 1813-1884) of Wei-hsien, 
Shantung; Ts^ang-yu4ung 

Stmg-jen timing, printed in 1834, being repro- 
ductions of certain names inscribed on a cliff 
east of Ch^ang-t^ing, Fukien, during the Sung 
dynasty; Ch^ang-an huo-ku pien, 

2 chuan, a study of the ancient bronzes he found 
in Sian, which was first printed by himself and 
reprinted in 1905 by Liu fi [q. v.] who added a 
supplement of 1 ckuan; Lo-yaug 

ts^un-ku lu; Lung-m^n tsao-hsiang 

lu; and Chao4ing pel k^ao — the last 

three being on the antiquities of Honan and 
Shensi. The Shantung Provincial Library pos- 
sesses the original manuscripts of the CNang^m 
huchku pien and an unpublished work on ancient 
coins, Ch^uan^pi t‘urshih. 

The above-mentioned Ch^^n Chieh-chfi was 
also a famous Shantung collector of antiques. 
He was the son of Ch^en Kuan-chiin 
(T.‘ H. chin’Shih of 1808, posthu- 
mous name an Associate Grand Secretary 

(1844-49). Ch‘en Chieh-chl, a chin-shih of 
1845, possessed several thousand rubbings of 
inscriptions on stone, a collection of ancient coins, 
and several hundred bronzes. Among his bronzes 
was the famous vessel, Mao-kung ting 
Rubbings of the inscriptions on his bronzes were 
edited and reproduced in 1918 by Teng Shih 
I®®, under the title Fu-chai 

chi-chin lu. Some of his bronzes are preserved 
in the Shantung Provincial Library which also 
possesses part of the collection of another con- 
noisseur of antiques, Wu Shih-fen (T. 

H. 1796-1856 chin-shih of 1835) 

of Hai-feng, Shantung. Wu served as financial 
commissioner of Shensi (1851-53) and as a sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat (1855-56). 
His catalogue of bronzes and stone inscriptions 
from ancient times to the end of the Yuan dy- 


nasty, entitled Chiin-ku lu, 20 chuan, 

was printed about 1895. In that year there 
appeared his book of reproductions of inscriptions 
on bronzes, entitled Chiin ku4u chin-wen 
3 chuan. He had a fine collection of bronzes, 
seals, and other objects of antiquity which he 
stored in the studio, Shuang Yti-hu chai 

His son, .Wu Chung-hsi (b. 

1838), a Vice-Minister of Communications (1906- 
08), was the son-in-law of Ch^en Chieh-chh. 

Another Shantung collector of antiques was 
Li Tso-hsien (T. a chin-shih of 

1835, prefect of T‘ing-chou-fu, Fukien (1846-51), 
who specialized in numismatics. 


[Cku-ch^^ng hsien hs^-chih (1834) 11/Ib; firr 
Ch^ang-tHng (Fukhn) hsien-chih (1879) 
20/35b, 23/23b; EsH (^) Shensi Vung-cMh kao 
(1934) 12/15a; Tung-hua lu, Tao-kuang 25: 4, 27: 6, 
28: 12, 29 : 5; Shantung Vung-ckih (1915) 175/44b; 
T^oung Pao 1923, pp. 303-08; ibid, 1928-29, p. 136; 

Chin-shih chu-shu ming- 
chia k^ao-lueh, p. 37b; l/218/13b~19b; Yenching 
Journal of Sinological Studies, no. 12 (1932), p. 
2713; Shantung sh^ng-li Vu-shu-kuan chi-¥an 
(Shantung Provincial Library Quarterly) no. 2 
(1936) p. 11-25; Wu-shih 

shih-t4 lu, vol. 4; Chin-shih shu 

Zu-mw.] 

Fakg Chao-ying 

LIU Hsien-t^ing (T, H. 

Sept. 13, 1648-1695, Aug. 15, scholar, 
was a native of Ta-hsing (Peking). His father, 
Liu Kuang §ij^, was a physician and his elder 
brother, Liu Pin-thng §9®^, w^as a chu-jbi of 
1663 who became a censor in 1684. At the age 
of nineteen mi, Liu Hsien-t'ing left his native 
place to live in Kiangsu. At the request of Hsii 
Chfien-hsueh [q. v.] he went in 1687 to the capital 
to assist in the compilation of the official history 
of the Ming dynasty {Ming-shih), Later he also 
participated in the compilation of the Ta-ChHng 
i-t^ung-chik, or Comprehensive Geography of the 
Empire (see under Hsii Cii'ien-hstieh). For 
the former compilation he re-edited the section 
on the Calendar written by Wu Jen-cli‘en [q. v.], 
and for the latter he prepared the draft of the 
section on Honan province. When Hsii Cli'ien- 
hsiieh retired from Peking in the spring of 1690 
to continue the v/ork on geography at his own 
home Liu Hsien-t^ing did not accompany him; 
he remained in Peking for a time to copy rare 
items from the library that had been assembled 
in the Historiographical Bureau. But in the 
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same year he went south, taking with him the 
works that he had transcribed. In 1700 he 
sojourned for a short time with a friend, Ju I-f^ng 
IBSE (T. 1650-1692), who was then 

officiating as sub-prefect of Heng-chou, Hunan. 
While in Hunan he wrote a work, entitled 
HfB Ch^u-shui Vu<hi, on the river systems of 
that region, and also made a map of the four 
great river systems of China, entitled mmA 
IS® Bs^ti4uju hai i^u. At the request of Chang 
Lin (see under An Chi) who about the years 
1685-95 was in charge of couriers in Shensi, he 
went to that province for a brief sojourn. While 
staying at Chen-choii, Hunan, in 1693 he made 
observations on the effect of the directions of the 
winds on the climate. Two years later he died 
in Kiangsu. • 

As a scholar Liu Hsien-tlng was intensely 
practical and possessed a strong scientific bent. 
He paid attention to such matters as the changes 
of weather, agricultural implements, local dia- 
lects, etc. He wrote and talked much of the 
basic importance of agriculture, and insisted 
that the first duty of both scholars and soldiers 
is to be good husbandmen. In this insistance on 
practical activity, he strongly resembled Ms 
northern contemporaries, Yen Yuan and Li Kung 
[qq, Even such prominent and scholarly 
friends as Wan Ssh-tling and Ku Tsu-yii {qq, v.] 
were regarded by him as impractical, because in 
his opinion they devoted too much attention to 
researches into the past. He valued highly the 
IIsi<.h‘ui chin-lmh, a work on the 
geography of the northwest, completed about 
1688 by Liang Pin (T. ® A, 1642?-1728?), 
and personally transcribed that work about 1700. 
Desirous of promoting irrigation in northwest 
China, he hoped to encourage study of the subject 
by producing a good annotated edition of the 
Classic of Waterways or Bhui-ching chu (see under 
Chffian Tsu-wang), but this work was never 
completed. In the field of phonetics he wrote a 
work entitled Hsin-yun p^u. He com- 

mented on the advantages of the Latin alphabet 
for the transcription of sounds, and recognized 
the importance of Sanskrit for the study of sound 
changes. An admirer of Hsii Kuang-chfi [q, t?.], 
he most likely was influenced, as Hsu was, by 
the scientific contributions which the Jesuits 
made. 

Unfortunately most of the writings of Liu 
Hsien-tfing were lost. His theories and com- 
ments are available only in miscellaneous notes 
compiled in 5 chilan by a pupil, Huang Hu 
(T. ^X), under the title Kuang^ 


yang tsorchi, and printed in the Chi-fu is^ung-shu 
(see under Tsffii Shu). Written as a result of 
extensive travel, wide reading, and keen observa- 
tion, these notes shed an' interesting light ' on 
various subjects. Two ckuan of his poems, 
entitled Kuang-yang skih-^^hi (^^) are extant 
only in manuscript form in the' private library, 
Chia-yeh t^ang of the Liu family of 

Wu-hsing, Kiaiigsu. According to Ms epitaph, 
written , by his friend Wang Ytian ,[g. «.], Liu 
Hsien-tfing was blind in one eye and w^as partly 
disabled by a broken arm. 


[l/489/19a; 3/414/31a; . Wti-chiang 

hsien chih (1747) 36/4ib; Draft nien~p‘u by Wang 
Chfin-yii in Fang-chih, voL S, nos. 

9 & 10, 11 & 12; Hsiang Ta in 

Fang-chih, vol. 8, nos. 11 & 12; Yti Cliih-chia 
“Life and Thought of Liu Hsien-tfing, 
a Great Thinker of Two Centuries Ago'^ in Sun 
Yat-sen University Monthly on Literature and HiS” 
tory (Chinese text) vol. 3, no. 3, pp. 15-21.] 

Tu LlEN-CHi 

LIU Jui-fen fl]^^ (T. ^ffl), 1827-1892, 
Apr. 6, official and diplomat, was a nati^-e of 
Kuei-chhh, Anhwei, wdio assisted in ,1862 in 
the suppression of the Taiping Rebellion, first 
under Ts6ng Kuo-fan [<?. v.] and then under Li 
Hung-chang [q. v.]. During the latter cam- 
paign to save Shanghai he had special charge of 
the importation of ammunition from Western 
countries. In 1876 he became salt controller 
of the Liang-huai region and in the following year 
intendant of the Su-Sung-T^ai Circuit, Kiangsu. 
Serving first as judicial eoniiiiissioner (1882) 
and then as financial commissioner (1883) of 
Kiangsi, he 'was made acting governor of the 
same province in 1884. In the following year 
he w^as appointed minister to England and Rus- 
sia, and arrived at his post in London early in 
1886. Believing that Russia w^as about to 
exploit the gold mines at Mo-ho, Heilungkiang, 
he advised his government to undertake the 
w^ork, and the suggestion ^vas carried out (1886). 
In 1887 his portfolio was broadened to include 
Prance, Italy and Belgium. When difficulties 
between Tibet and India arose in 1888, Liu 
made efforts to resist British military occupation 
by peaceful negotiation. His term of service 
as a diplomat having terminated, he returned to 
China in 1889, and was appointed governor of 
Kwangtung. Three years later (1892) he died 
at his post. * His collected works were printed in 
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1893, under the title Yang-yun 

shan-chimng ch^uan-chi, 

; Liu ^Tui-f^n Lad six sons. One of them, Xiu 

Shih-h4ng flJiftiB! (T. 1875-1926), 

& chu-jin of 1894, was a well-known bibliophile 
who printed the following collectanea: 3Ei^^ 

Yii-hai t^ang ying Sung Yuan 
pen ts^u7%g-8ku; Cku-ksileh ksimn 

tshmg-shu ( 1897 - 1903 ) ; Kmi- 

:chHh 'hsien-cke..i~shu (1920); and 

.Nmn-hung shih hm-k‘o Q¥mn<hH. The 
last-mentioned is a collection of famous dramas, 
and works on dramatics. 


[l/452/9a; 5/32/6b.I 

Tu Lien-ch^j 

LIU K^un-i (T. lift), Jan. 21, 1830- 

1902, Oct. 6, official, was a native of Hsin-ning, 
Hunan. He began his career as a senior licen- 
tiate and entered (1855) the Hunan army as an 
officer under the command of a relative, Liu 
Ch^ang-yn [g. t;.]. During the next ten years 
he assisted in quelling the Taiping rebels and 
bandit groups in Hunan, Kiangsi, Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung; and as a reward for his services was 
promoted to the position of governor of Kiangsi 
(1865-74). In the meantime he devoted much 
time to administrative affairs— he dismissed 
corrupt officials, reformed long-standing political 
evils, reduced taxes, and carried on social relief. 
In January 1875 he became acting governor- 
general of Liang-Kiang (Kiangsu, Kiangsi and 
Anhwei) and served concurrently as superintend- 
ent of trade for southern ports. In September 
1875 he was transferred to the post of governor- 
general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi (1875-79). 
While filling this office he increased the provincial 
revenue, improved local administration, curbed 
gambling, and maintained peace and order. 
On December 27, 1879 he was re-instated in his 
earlier position as governor-general of Liang- 
Kiang and remained there until 1881. In addi- 
tion to his routine duties, he was asked (1880) 
to submit to the throne suggestions concerning 
the Empire^s diplomatic policy toward Russia 
in regard to III (see under Tstmg Chi-tse). He 
strongly recommended preparation for war with 
Russia, but took a moderate stand toward Japan 
concerning her ambitions in Korea and the Loo- 
choo Islands. He suggested limiting Chinese 
opposition to one power while keeping on good 
terms with the United States and other Western 
powers in the hope of securing their aid. The 
negotiations over Hi were peacefull 3 ^ concluded 


Liu 

by the signing of the Russo-Chinese treaty at 
St. Petersburg on February 24, 188L At this 
time France invaded Annam; hence on December 
, 29,-, . 1881 Liu again memorialized the throne, 
urging co-operation with the Annamese in the 
country's preparation for war with France. His 
proposals were received with high favor by the 
emperor. 

. After several years of retirement, Liu . K^un-i 
was recalled in 1890 to his previous post at Nan- 
king as governor-general of Liang-Kiang which 
he assumed in the spring of 1891. A few months 
later anti-missionary riots broke out at W'uhu 
and other points along the Yangtze, but Liu 
quickly suppressed them. The anti-missionary 
movement was closely connected with the secret 
society, Ko-lao-hui whose members 

contemplated rebellion with arms to be secured 
through Charles Welsh Mason (b. 1866), a 
British subject who had previously been em- 
ployed in the Customs at Chinkiang. The arms 
were seized (1891) before delivery at Chinkiang 
and the rebellion was frustrated. In 1892 Liu 
strengthened the fortress at Chinkiang, adding 
some new’’ cannon. After declaration of the 
Sino- Japanese w’ar on August 1, 1894 he was 
made Imperial Commissioner in command of 
troops at Shanhaikuan, a strategic pass between 
Chihli and Manchuria. As soon as he heard that 
negotiations for peace w’'ere in progress he re- 
peatedly urged the Court to prolong the war 
which he believed might end favorably for China, 
Nevertheless, the Sino-Japanese treaty of peace 
was eventually signed at Shimonoseki on Aprii 
17, 1895, wdiereupon Liu returned to his post at 
Nanking. 

A few years later Liu Kffin-i achieved distinc- 
tion for remarkable success in keeping South 
China free from the excesses of the Boxer Move- 
ment which in 1900 harassed North China, 
Violently anti-foreign, the Boxers practiced 
magical rites which they believed rendered them 
invulnerable to the bullets of aliens. Late in 
1899 and early in 1900 various attacks w^ere made 
upon missionaries and Chinese converts, and 
before long the Boxers gained the tacit approval 
of powerful officials in North China — even of the 
Empress Dowager herself (see under Hsiao-chfin). 
News of the arrival of Western troops excited 
yet more the suspicion of the Boxers wffio began 
to burn foreign buildings and slaughter native 
Ciiristians. At this critical juncture Liu Kffin-i 
sent (June 14) a telegram to Chang Chih-tung 
[f. t?.], then governor-general of Hupeh and Hu- 
nan, suggesting that he and Chang send a joint 
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memorial to the throne begging that steps be 
taken to suppress the Boxers in order to avert a 
serious international conflict. Chang examined 
Liu^s draft and after making a few modifications 
in the wording the memorial was sent jointly by 
telegraph on June 15. Later both Liu and Chang 
repeatedly warned the Empress Dowager of the 
danger of the policy she was pursuing in North 
China — but without effect. On June 21 the 
Imperial Government issued an edict ordering 
the extermination of ail foreigners, and govern- 
ment troops were brought in to assist the Boxers 
in besieging and attacking the Legation Quarter. 
At the same time high officials of all provinces 
were ordered to send troops to Peking and to kill 
all foreigners in their jurisdictions. Fortunately 
most of the provincial governors disapproved 
of the order and of the tactics of the Boxers— 
among them Liu K^un-i. Early in June Liu 
issued stringent orders to arrest all members of 
the Boxer Society within his jurisdiction and to 
execute them promptly without further reference 
to him. On June 20 two Boxers were executed 
at Nanking. Since the catastrophe which Liu 
and Chang had foreseen thus took place, these 
two powerful officials jointly decided to take a 
neutral attitude wuth regard to affairs in the 
North, though they still remained loyal to the 
Imperial Court. Yuan Shih-k'ai (see under 
Yiian Chia-san), then governor of Shantung, and 
other high officials of Central and South China 
followed them in this step. On June 27 Liu 
ordered Yii Lien-yuan (chin-shih of 

1877, d. 1901), the intendant of Shanghai, to 
deliver to the consular body at that port a de- 
tailed statement in which Liu and Chang under- 
took to protect foreign life and property in the 
Yangtze area. The foreign authorities at Shang- 
hai agreed to protect the concessions with their 
own forces and to refrain from sending warships 
up the Yangtze without consultation with the 
govemors-general. A week later (July 3) Liu 
and Chang expressed their will more precisely 
in a joint telegram to the Chinese ministers at 
the various foreign capitals announcing their 
willingness to assume responsibility for the secur- 
ity of foreign life and property within their 
respective jurisdictions as well as in the province 
of Chekiang, so long as the treaty powers re- 
frained from landing troops in the designated 
area. The example set by Liu and Chang in this 
matter was followed by the provincial authorities 
of the other maritime provinces. Thus the 
Boxer uprising was confined principaly to the 
siege of the Legations and to the two provinces 
of Chihli and Shansi. Liu^s stand greatly sim- 


plified the situation. After the signing of the 
protocol at Peking on September 7, 1901 he 
urged the Court, which had fled to Sian, to return 
to Peking. Soon after the Court returned ^ (Jan- ' 
uary 7, 1902) he was rewarded for Hs services 
to the country with the designation of Grand 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 

On July 12, 19, and 20, 1902, Liu K^un-i and 
Chang Chih-tung submitted to the throne three 
j’oint memorials advocating a reform movement 
which would introduce Western sciences into 
China and would greatly improve the Chinese 
educational, administrative and military systems 
(see under Chang Chih-tung). Not long after 
this Liu died. He was given the honorary title 
of Grand Tutor and the posthumous name, 
Chung-ch'eng The hereditary rank of 

first-class baron (inherited by his son, Liu N4ng- 
chi was also conferred upon him. 

For forty years Liu K'un-i was a notably 
capable official. According to his contemporaries 
he was honest, far-sighted, and dependable when 
faced with difficult situations. His memorials, 
letters, poems, essays and other writings were 
collected under the title Liu Chung^h^eng hung 
i--chi (jS^), 68 chmrij including nine different 
works written by him (1911, not consulted). 


[l/419/6b; 2/59/27a, 62/43b; 5/31/la; Chang Chib' 
tung [q. 2 >.], Chang Win-hsiang hung ch^uan-cki; 
Wang Yen-wei 3£^^, Hsi-hsun 

ta-Bhih chi (1933); Ch'In Kung-fu 

Lko--t^uan yun-tung yu 
hsin-ch^ou ho-yueh (1930) ; Chung-kuo chin-pai-nien 
shih tziX-liao (second collection, see under Li Hsiu- 
ch^^ng); Paul H. Clements, The Boxer Rebellion 
(New York, 1915) ; Steiger, George Nye, China and 
the Occident (New Haven, 1927) ; Morse, H. B., The 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire ^ voL 
III (London, 1918); Chin^shih jtn-wu chih (see 
under W^ng T‘ung-ho, 1934) p. 167; Mason, C. W., 
The Chinese Confessions of Charles Welsh Mason 
(1924); Chang Chih-tung Chang Win^hsiang 
hung tsou-i 59/5a; I-hsin [q. «.], ChHng-chi wat- 
chiao shih-liao 85/9a; ChHng-hOj voL V, 

no. 17.] 

' TiNG: Sstt-Yti . 

LIU Liang-tso (T. ?8®), d. 1667, rene- 

gade Ming general, was a native of Tatung, 
Shansi. He was associated first with Kao Chieh 
[g. V,] under the rebel, Li Tzti-ch^^ng v.]^ and 
later with the Ming brigade general, Huang 
Te-kung [g. y.j, against Chang Hsien-chung [g. 
After the dynasty fell and the Prince of Fu (see 
under Chu Yu-sung) had set up his court in 
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Nanking, Liu ■ Liang4so \\ith Ms ■ two former 
associates and Liu Ts^-eli'ing [g. 4.] were called 
the Four, Guardian,, ,Generals, He. was, 

made ' earl of Kuang-eh'ang and , as- 

signed to the Anhwei-Honan sector with residence 
at Lin-huai. Later he was transferred to. Hsii- 
chou in northern Kiangsu. In 1645, when the 
Manchu prince, Dodo [g. y.], came south, Liu 
Liang-tso surrendered with 100,000 men. He 
retained office under the Ch'lng and led an expedi- 
tion to subdue Kiangsu, This province pacified, 
he went to Peking, was assigned to the Chinese 
Bordered Yellow Banner, and in 1648 was given 
the rank of viscount of the second class. For his 
services with Tantai (see under Yangguri) in a 
southern expedition he was made Junior Assist- 
ant Chamberlain of the Imperial Bodyguard. 
In 1661 he was appointed general-in-chief of 
Kiangnan and Kiangan. Later in the same year 
he was transferred to Chihli, In 1666 he resigned 
on account of old age and died the following year. 
His son, Liu Ts^-han mmm, inherited his rank 
of viscount, a rank that was abolished in 1734. 


[l/254/lb; 2/79/16a; S&jKE'fl Kuoshih Sr- 

ckuan 7/8b; Hsii Tzti [q, i;.], Hsim-tHen 
c^uan 64/12a.] 

Eael Swisher 

LIU Lun §3)^ (T. *1^ H. ^Wi), 1711- 

1773, Aug. 11, official and writer, was a native of 
Wu-chin, Kiangsu. WMle still a licentiate he 
was recommended to take the second special 
examination known sls po-ksueh hung4z% 

which took place on November 1, 1736. 
He passed first among some 180 candidates. 
Fifteen candidates in all were given the degree— 
these fifteen being classed into one high group of 
five and a lower group of ten. Among the other 
successful competitors of note were Hang Shih- 
chiin, Ch'en Chao-lun and Chi Shao-nan [gg, t;.]. 
Following the examination, Liu Lun was made a 
compiler of the Haniin Academy. Within the 
next few years promotions came to him in rapid 
succession, and toward the end he was shifted 
from scholarly to political duties. After 1749 
he served in the Boards of Rites, Works, War, 
and Revenue, and in the Censorate, either as 
vice-president or as president; and finally in 1771 
was made a Grand Secretary— a rank he held 
until his death at the age of sixty-three (sui). 
Concurrently he served for many years as a 
Grand Councilor (1758-65, 1767-73). He was 
canonized as Wen-ting and was commem- 
orated in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen. 

Liu Lun was noted for his simplicity and frugal- 


ity, and even after he became president of a 
Board he continued to live in the same simple 
style. It is related that once on a very cold 
winter night when the eminent writer, Wang 
Ch^ang [g. paid Mm a visit to discuss an im- 
portant memorial Liu had nothing to offer him 
except wine and dates. Liu thus set an example 
of simplicity which his descendants tried for 
generations to follow. 

Liu Lun was a talented writer of prose and 
verse and therefore was frequently put in charge 
of the compilation of official works. The year 
before his death he edited his own works into a 
collection, entitled Sheng-an net- 

wai chij in 24 chiXan^ which was first printed in 
1774 by Ms family. 

Liu Lun had three sons: Liu Tli-nan 
a chu-jen of 1768, Liu Yueh-yun (T. 

Wfej 1737-1808), and Liu Chao-yang 

(T. g'P, 1746-1803). Liu Yueh-yiin, 
though a chin-shih of 1766 and a man of unim- 
peachable character and good intentions, seemed 
to lack a thorough understanding of men and 
affairs. When he had charge, in 1792, of the 
provincial examinations in Shantung a rumor 
gained currency that he favored impecunious 
and aged candidates to the disadvantage of the 
talented. The published announcement of suc- 
cessful candidates was therefore derisively spoken 
of as “The punishing-ruier lisF^ 
meaning that the victors were just poor, rod- 
using schoolmasters. In 1795 he was severely 
reprimanded for the poor results of the metropol- 
itan examination of which he was one of the 
conductors. In 1804 he was promoted to be a 
junior vice-president of the Board of Works and 
later to senior vice-president of the Board of 
War, but he soon resigned. His collected works, 
entitled I-chchchai shih-win ch% 

were probably never published. 

Liu Chao-yang was summoned to take a special 
examination in 1784 when Emperor Kao-tsung 
made a tour in South China. Though he sur- 
passed the other candidates, he did not accept 
an appointment from the Emperor, preferring 
the life of an unpretentious schoolmaster in 
Hunan Shansi, and Shantung. He w-as a poet 
but was also interested in classics, history, mathe- 
matics and medicine. He left in manuscript a 
collection of prose and verse comprising 30 chuan. 
His son, Liu Feng-lu [g. v.], was a noted scholar. 


[l/308/4b-5b; 2/20/44a; 3/26/29a; 7/17/lla-12b; 
12/21/53b; 23/27/6a; 26/2/3a; 31/1/la; 33/70/2b; 
ChHng-pai lei-ch*ao, 54/60.] 

F:^ng Chia-sh^ng 
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LIU Ming-ch'uan (T. H. 

lHA), 1836“-i896, Jan. 11, soldier and official, 
was a native of Ho~fei (Lu~chou), Anhwei. His 
ancestors had for generations been farmers. 
Resourceful, ambitious, and discontented with 
his father’s occupation, he became the head of a 
band of freebooters who were engaged in the 
illegal sale of salt. When he was eighteen sui he 
is said to have murdered a rich villager. When 
the Taipings tlireatened Lu-chou (see under 
Chiang Chung-ylian), he organized a powerful 
volunteer corps which became famous under 
the. name, Ming-tzh Chiin A few years 

later his forces participated in the campaign 
against Ch^en Yii-ch^eng [q. 2 ;.]. Having at- 
tained the rank of major, in April 1862 he followed 
Li Hung-chang [q, v.] to Shanghai, and from 
May to June resisted the Taipings east of that 
city. After taking the fortress at Chin-shan, a 
strategic point in the prefecture of Sungkiang 
(July 17), he rushed back to Shanghai which was 
again menaced, and by the end of the year over- 
came the insurgents there. In order to aid the 
naval force under Huang I-sh6ng (T. 

1818-1894), Liu advanced on Fu-shan by 
boat early in 1863, and on June 8 he and Huang 
took the strategic fortress at Yang-she 
in Kiangyin and occupied the district city three 
months later (September 13). After the general 
attack on Soochow by Li Hung-chang’s army, 
Liu and his forces, early in 1864, pursued Li 
Hsiu-ch'eng [g, v.] to Nanking. In co-operation 
with the commanders of other volunteer corps, 
he finally took Changchow (May 11) and cap- 
tured a powerful insurgent commander, Ch^4n 
Khm-shu (see under Li Hsiu-ch^eng). In this 
battle Liu was injured in the’ forehead. For 
restoring peace to Kiangsu, this rustic of only 
twenty-nine sui was made an official of the first 
rank and commander-in-chief of Chihli (1864). 
He did not assume the post, however, as he was 
sent elsewhere to fight. Having already in 1862 
received the honorary title of military merit, 
hatum he was in 1864 awarded the 

Yellow Riding Jacket. 

In the spring of 1865, under the command of 
Tstmg Kuo-fan [q. v.\ Liu Ming-ch^uan was 
ordered to subjugate the rebel bands known as 
the Nien-fei (see under Yiian Chia-san and S^ng- 
ko-Iin-ch‘in). Marching into northern Anhwei, 
he and Chou Sh^ng-po (T. fSfp, d. 

1888) captured (July 25) Chih-chia-chi 
(present Wo-yang), a strategic base of the rebels. 
Thereafter, ^vith Chou-chia-k'ou, Honan, as 
Iieadquarters, he took part in various campaigns 


against the insurgents who were overnming 
Honan and adjacent regions. Late in the 
autumn of 1866 he and a fellow-commander, 
P'an Ting-hsin (see under Ts'en Yii-ying), at- 
tacked the Nien-fei in western Shantung, dividing 
their forces. One contingent, known as the 
Western Nien (M^), fied to Shansi (see under 
Tso Tsung-t'ang) under the leadership of Chang 
Tsung-yli (see under Seng-ko-iin-ch*in), while 
the Eastern Nien, by JM Chu ffift 

and Lai. W4n-kuang remained in Shan- 

tung. Under the direction of Li Huiig-chang, 
who replaced Tseng Kuo-fan late in 1866, Liu 
drove the Eastern Nien to Kiangsu and then to 
Hupeh (see under Pao Ch‘ao). In the spring 
of 1867, how'ever, the latter again invaded Shan- 
tung, and made their w'ay eastward. Liu pursued 
and defeated them at Jih-chao, Shantung and at 
Kan-yii, Kiangsu, in November; and at Wei-hsien 
and Shoii-kuang, Shantung, in early December — 
thus driving them to the mouth of the Mi River 
(fflM) w^here lie annihilated them on December 
24, 1867. Liu's men are said to have killed some 
20,000 insurgents and taken about 10,000 cap- 
tives. Jen Chu died in the battle of Kan-yli; 
and Lai W^n-kuang, after narrowdy escaping 
massacre at Shou-kuang, was captured at Yang- 
chow (January 5, 1868). As the most distin- 
guished commander in this three-year war, Liu 
Ming-ch^uan was given the rank of GhHng-cNe 
tu-yu of the third class. After a few months of 
retirement he ’was ordered (May, 1868) to par- 
ticipate in the suppression of the Western Nien 
who invaded Chihli and Shantung in the spring 
of 1868. Though Liu w^as temporarily at vari- 
ance with Li Hung-chang, Tseng Kuo-fan suc- 
ceeded in reconciling their differences in order 
that they might unite their forces against the 
enemy. When the rebels attempted to break 
across the Yellow Elver to invade Southern Shan- 
tung, Liu, in co-operation with Kuo Sung-lin 
(T. 1834-1880), overwhelmed 

them in a battle near Chih-pfing on August 16. 
Chang Tsung-yu is said to have drowned himself 
during this- engagement. As a result of this 
victory the Nien-fei were completely subdued, 
Liu was promoted to the rank of a baron of the 
first class and returned home. 

At his native place Liu Ming-chhian built a 
luxurious residence named Ta-ch‘ien Shan-fang 
where he devoted his time to study, 
and to which he invited many scholars of note. 
It is said that only by having sequestered large 
quantities of silver obtained in the w^'ars was he 
able to live in such an imposing style. He pub- 
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lished a collection of his poems, entitled Ta-chHen 
shan-fang shihrch^m (^0), but some scholars 
aver, that these were written by an amanuensis. 
Four months, after the outbreak of the so-called 
, Tientsin Massacre (1870, see under Ciihmg-hou), : 
Liu was summoned to Peking, but the insurrec- 
tion was quelled before he could leave the capital. 
At this time he was granted the privilege of 
memorializing the throne, a concession not ordi- 
narily made to one of his rank. Late in 1870 
Liu was ordered to direct the armies in Shensi- 
which were fighting the Tungans and was given 
command of about twenty thousand men. But 
he found it impossible to cooperate with Tso 
Tsung-t^ang [g. e?.], governor-general of Shensi 
and Kansu, and resigning his post on the ground 
of illness, returned home late in the foUowing 
year. In 1880, when the Chfing authorities 
w^ere forced to strengthen the defense against 
Russia (see under Ch^ung-hou and Tseng Chi- 
tse), Liu, by order of the emperor, went to Peking 
where he memorialized the throne on the im- 
portance of constructing a railroad between 
Chfing-chiang-p^u (Huai-yin) and Peking for 
strategic reasons. His plan, however, was not 
put into effect owing to the opposition of other 
officials, especially Liu Hsi-hung (see under Kuo 
Simg-tao). After stopping at Tientsin to receive 
optical treatment, he returned home in the fol- 
lowing year. 

When the Franco-Chinese war broke out in 
1884 Liu Ming-chhian, invested wuth the rank 
of governor of Fukien, was ordered to garrison 
Formosa. He rushed to the island in July, and 
after working out a plan of land strategy, in lieu 
of an adequate naval force, immediately sta- 
tioned his men at important ports. The French 
fleet under the command of Sebastian Nicholas 
Joachin Lespes (1828-1897) attacked 

the port of Keliing (Kirun) on August 4 and on 
the following day destroyed the battery, but was 
driven back by Liu^s troops. Early in October 
the main force of the French Asiatic Squadron, 
commanded by Amed6 Anatole Prosper Courbet 
w (1827-1885), pressed on the port of Tam- 
sui (Tansui), and after a month^s fighting, occu- 
pied Kelung (November 2) . At the same time this 
fleet blockaded tiie ports along the west coast 
making it virtually impossible for Liu to obtain 
munitions and reinforcements from the mainland. 
On March 3, 1885 French marines from Keiung 
advanced to the strategic port of Taipeh (Tai- 
lioku) but Liu held the city against them. About 
two weeks later, owing to a change of policy by 
the French government, Courbet^s main force 


retired to the Pescadores (Boko- to), and witli the 
conclusion of a peace treaty on June 9 (see under 
Li Hung-chang), all the French forces evacuated 
Formosa. Liu then returned to Foochow to 
reassume the post of governor of Fukien to which 
he had been appointed in 1884. 

His achievement in Formosa was not fully 
appreciated by the government, and a few high 
officials criticized his tactics. But the Empress 
Dowager awarded him 3,000 taels silver which, 
it is said, he distributed entirely among his sub- 
ordinates. Those Chflng authorities, however, 
who realized the strategic importance of Formosa, 
created the office of governor of Taiwan (October, 
1885), and Liu Ming-chhian was appointed the 
first governor. Two years later the island was 
declared, by imperial decree, to be an independent 
province, and Taipeh was made the capital. In 
reorganizing the military system of the island lie 
established at Taipeh in 1886 an arsenal and a 
powder-magazine in Western style and com- 
menced in 1887 the construction of batteries at 
five important ports. During the years 1885-86 
he organized a naval force with base of operations 
ill the Pescadores, At the same time he under- 
took to reform the island's administrative policy 
towards the savages and to develop the financial 
resources. In 1887 iie established sixteen sta- 
tions where officials, teachers, physicians and 
hair-dressers attempted to conciliate the aborig- 
ines and gradually civilize them. In 1890 he 
established at Taipeh a school of higher educa- 
tion for youths of the influential and well-to-do 
families. But he did not scruple to use armed 
force in the northeastern regions in order to sub- 
due rebellious tribes. Likewise he reformed the 
tax system and encouraged industries under 
government control. The new land tax which 
he put into effect in 1887 he made more equable 
by a survey and a census. Though, owing to the 
opposition of the natives, he was unable to carry 
out his program entirely, he increased the revenue 
considerably within a few years. In the hope 
of developing modern industries in the island he 
either established or reorganized (1887-88) gov- 
ernment bureaus for the control of the principal 
industries such as camphor, sulphur, salt, gold 
and coal. Similarly he increased to a marked 
degree the production of tea for the foreign trade. 
He thus succeeded in placing the island govern- 
ment on a sound financial basis and relieved the 
Fukien government of its previous heavy burden. 

Liu Ming-chffian constructed the capital city 
of Taipeh in western style, paving the streets 
(1885) and lighting the city with electricity. 
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On March 22, 1888 he introduced a Westernized Lhi Ghumig~-m hung tsovri with a 


postal system such as existed on the mainland 
only in treaty ports. A telegraph line had been 
previously laid (1877) between Taipeh and 
Anping (Ampin) Ting Jih-ch%ng fe. v,]. 
Liu extended this line to Kelimg in 1887, and 
in 1888 laid a submarine cable between Tamsui 
and Foochow. During the years 1887-91 he 
constructed a railway between Taipeh and Ke- 
iung. The work of extending this line to Hsin- 
chii (Shinchiku) was begun in 1888 and was 
completed in 1893, two years after he left the 
island. Though only 62 miles long, this For- 
mosan line was one of the first railways to be 
operated on Chinese territory. Liu also opened 
under government supervision a commercial 
steamship line between Formosa, China, India 
and the South Seas, obtaining (1888) for this 
purpose two steamships from British merchants 
in Singapore. In all the above-mentioned under- 
takings for modernization the materials were 
imported chiefly from Great Britain and the 
technical work w^as carried out by European 
engineers in Liu's employ. Finally he es- 
tablished two schools at Taipeh, one primarily 
for instruction in English (1887) and the other 
for the training of telegraph operators (1890). 

Being a soldier of fortune who rose to high 
position*through native ability, Liu Ming-ch^uan 
was free from the traditional conservatism and 
self-interest which characterized many Chinese 
officials of his time. Moreover he w^as too liberal- 
minded and practical to be moved by prejudice 
against Western culture. High officials in 
Peking, however, became troubled by his radical 
reforms in Formosa, and compelled him to 
relinquish his post in July 1891. His conserva- 
tive successors allowed most of his enterprises 
to lapse. Thereafter he lived in retirement at 
his native place, nursing his health which had 
suffered greatly through his war experiences and 
his prolonged residence in a malarial climate. 
He found relaxation in Chinese chess of which 
he is said to have been an expert player. In 
1894 when the Sino-Japanese war broke out, he 
was summoned by the emperor, but excused 
himself on the ground of ill health. He died 
several months after the cession of Formosa to 
Japan, and was canonized posthumously as 
Chuang-su He left a collection of 

memorials to the throne arranged in 22 chuan. 
This collection was later revised by Ch'^n 
Tan-jan and published under the title 


preface by the latter dated 1906. 

|l/422/3a; 2/59/50a; 8/24 Ji/8b; Appendix to the 
Liu Chuang-su hung Uou-i; mm, 

Shih-i sMh win-chi (1913), l/5a; 
Hsiang chun chi, chiian 10, 16 (see bibliography 
under Tseng Kuo-fan); Chiao-pHng Yueh-fei fang- 
liieh (see under I-hsin), passim; Chim-pHng Nien- 
fei fang-kleh (see under Li Hung-chang), passim: 
Ino Yoshinori L C 

Taiwan-jumbu to shite no Rpl'.Meide'n 
(1915) and Taiwan hunka (1929), 

3 vols. passim: Yam Jinichi 

and in Kindai 

Skina shi (192B); Mmrice Loir, Uescadre de 
Vamiral Courbet (1886), pp. 89-101, 182 243, and 
291-317; Dodd, J., Journal of a Blockade Rssident 
in North Formosa, during the Franco-Chinese IFar, 
1S84-85 (1888); Davidson, J. W., The Island of 
Formosa, Past and Present (1903) pp. 217-561. 

Hiromu IMomose 

LIU Pao-nan (T. H. 

Mar. 9, 1791-1855, Nov. 13, scholar and official, 
was a native of Pao-ying, Kiangsii. His father, 
Liu Li-hsun MMM (T. H. 1738- 
1795), a cousin of Liu T^ai-kung [g. e?.], was given 
late in life the rank of archivist of the Imperial 
Academy. A collection of Liu Li-hsun's notes 
on the Classics, entitled ChHu-". 

cNa tsa-eki, I chuan, was printed in the Huang- 
chHng ching-chieh (see under Juan Ylian). 
Having lost his father when he was only ive 
(sm), Liu Pao-nan was brought up by his mother 
and studied diligently under his brother, Liu 
Pao-shu (T. H. SItr, cku-j^ 

of 1807, d. 1839), and his second-cousin, Liu 
T'ai-kung, After becoming a hsiu-is^ai in 
1806 Liu Pao-nan resided for a few years in 
Yangchow where he studied for a time at the 
An-ting Academy. His life-long friend- 

ship with Liu W5n-ch6 [g. t;.] began at this time. 
Owing to his mother's death in 1811 Liu Pao- 
nan returned to his native place and in 1813 
began his teaching career. In 1817 he returned 
to Yangchow where he tutored during the follow- 
ing years. After living about a year (1822-23) 
in Peking in the home of Wang Hsi-hstin (see 
under Wang Chung), he spent the years 1823-26 
at I-cheng, Kiangsu. Thereupon he moved to 
Yangchow where he remained until the winter 
of 1832, absenting himself oiih^ once when he 
visited (1831-32) Anking to correct , examination 
papers. In 1833 he went to Pao-tmg, Chihli, 
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where he served for several months as a private . 1855, a study of the names of grains mentioned 
secretary to Prefect Juan Ch'ang-sh^ng (see in the classics; and another, entitled 
under Juan Yiian). Liu obtained his ckurjin SMng-^h*ao hmn Yang lUj 3 chiXan^ printed 

degree at Nanking in 1835 and then directed for in 1871, consisting of biographies of Shih K^o-fa 
a while the Kuang-iing Academy at [g. e;.] and other Ming loyalists who fought and 

Yangchow. In the year following this he died in the battle of Yangchow in 1645 against 
went to Peking where he competed unsuccessfully the Ch'ing forces. Liu's study of inscriptions 
in the metropolitan examination of 1836. After on stone in the Han period, entitled 
teaching in Yangchow for the next few years, Han-shih 1% 6 chiXan, was first printed in the 
he obtained (1840) his degree and was Lien-yicn i ts^ung-shu (see under Chang Mu), 

appointed district-magistrate of W^n-an, Chihli, Later the original manuscript came into the 
a post he assumed in the following year. During possession of K^uang Yuan (see under Ma 
his term in office he was busily engaged in con- Kuo-han), and after being collated by him was 
servancy work, but the zealous performance of printed about 1870 by Ting Pao-chen [g. t;.]. 
his duties antagonized the local people and their A collection of Liu Pao-nan's notes on the classics 
false accusations resulted in his removal late in and ancient history was edited by his descendants 
1844. On the basis of this experience Liu later and was printed "by the Kuang-ya Printing 
compiled a work on conservancy, entitled Office (see under Chang Chih-tung) in 1895 in 
Wen-^Ln ti-kung lu, 6 chuan, 6 chuan under the title Yii-yu lu. In 

which was printed early in 1848. After 1845, addition to the above-mentioned items Liu 
until he died in office aged sixty-five (sm), he Pao-nan produced the following works; a col- 
served as magistrate in the following districts in lection of records about his ancestors which was 
Chihli: Pao-ti (1845), Ku-an (1845-46), Yiian- completed in 1832 in 10 chiian and was printed 
shih (1846-51), and San-ho (1852-55). After a few years later under the title 
his death his fellow-townsmen canonized him Pao-ying Livrshih chHng-f^n chi; a 

privately as Hsiao-hsien hsien-sh^ng historical geography of his native district 

and entered his tablet in the local temple. printed in 1883 in 6 chiXan under the title, 

As the most distinguished follower of Liu Pm--ying t^Vrching (Hi^); and an anthology of 
T*ai-kung, Liu Pao-nan was celebrated for Ms prose and verse by authors of Pao-ying, entitled 
exact studies in the Classics. Like his master, Pao-ying wen-ching The last-mentioned 

he was free from the partisan prejudice that work is reported to have comprised about 100 
marked either the followers of the School of chmUy but was never printed. Another un- 
Han Learning or the adherents of Sung philos- published work of Liu Pao-nan is a collection 
ophy. His most valuable contribution to schoi- of his prose and verse, entitled Nien-lou 

arship was an authoritative commentary to the cAi, 8 4-2 chuan. 

AnaleciSf entitled l&SSESI Lun-yiX cMng-% — — 

which he began in 1828 but failed to complete [l/488/30b; 2/69/62a; 5/73/22b; Liu W^n-hsing 
before his death. His second son, Liu Kung- Nien-p^u of Liu Pao-nan 

mien (T. H. 5^^, 1824r-1883), with portrait in Fu-jin 

completed his father’s work and printed it in hsUeh-chih, vol. rv, no. 1 (1933); Fujikawa Ku- 

1866 in 24 chiian. Later this work was reprinted maichiro 

three times, once in the Hmng-ChHng ching- in Shibun, vol. XIV, nos. 9-11 

chick hsii-pien (see under Juan Yuan). Liu (1932).] 

Kung-mien left another small work on the Hibomu Momose 

Analects f entitled Ho Hdu 

ckxi-hsun Lun-yu shu^ which was also printed in LIU Shih (T. H. 

the Huang-ChHng ching-chieh hsiX-pien. He was 1618-1664, July 21, originally was 

on the staff of the Kiangnan Printing Office variously known as Yang Ai as Yang 

(see under Ts6ng Kuo-fan) and later served as Yin and as Liu Yin #P|^. Though a 

director of the Ching-hsin Shu-yiian ® singsong girl of Wu-chiang, Kiangsu, she achieved 

an Academy established by Chang Chih-tung fame as a poetess and calligrapher. Having 

[g. V,] at Wuchang in 1869. In the latter capacity determined to marry a learned man, she went to 

he compiled several local gazetteers. Sung-chiang to visit Ch'^n Tzulung [g. v,] 

Liu Pao-nan left two historical works: one, but he declined to see her. In 1640 she visited 

entitled #1^ Shih hu, 4 chuan, first printed in Ch'ien Chlen-i [g. v,]. On July 14, 1641 she 
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became his concubiney and two years later he 
bnilt at the^ioot 'Of the hills , called Yii-shan in 
Ch%ng-shu the library building known as 
Chiang-ytin Ion where the two studied? 

composed poems, and compiled books. It is 
reported that in 1645, 3hen Nanidng feh 
the Manchus, she tried in vain to persuade Mm 
to commit suicide rather than surrender to the 
conquerors. 

In 1647, when Chien was arrested for harbor- 
ing a Ming loyalist, she did her utmost to com- 
fort him during the forty days he. was imprisoned, 
and finally to have him released. In 1648 she 
gave birth to a daughter who. later married . Chao 
Kuan Chien Ch‘ien-i also had a son 

by his wife {nee Ch^en d. 1658), named 
Chfien Sun-ai (T. , later ■ 

Chfien Shang-an who . became a 

chii-jen in 1646. Liu Shili lived loyally .with 
Chien and his family, sharing, their joys, and 
misfortunes. After the Chiang-yun lou caught 
fire, in 1650, and most of the treasures and books 
w’^ere lost, both she and Chien devoted them- 
selves to Buddhistic studies, and in 1663 she 
tonsured her hair after the manner of a Buddhist 
nun. In June of the following year Chien 
Chien-i died. 

Chien had enemies both among his fellow 
townsmen and his clansmen who barely a month 
after his death pressed Liu Shih and Chien’s 
son to relinquish almost all the family property. 
Among his enemies was Chien Ts5ng [g. t?.] 
whom Chien Chien-i had taught and had often 
patronized. It seems that Chien Tseng w^as 
forced by another person to act as middleman 
in applying pressure on Liu Shih. After the 
farm land, jewels, and even the servants and 
slaves had been taken from her, she w^as pressed 
for 3,000 taels in cash. Having then no money 
left, she decided to sacrifice her own life in order 
to save her daughter and her stepson further 
trouble. She hanged herself, leaving word that 
the authorities should be notified and should be 
appealed to for help. Friends of Chien Chien-i 
and others then combined to denounce Chien 
Ts5ng and the blackmailers. Finally the quarrel 
was settled out of court and Chien Sun-ai was 
left something to live on. After 1675 he served 
as magistrate of Yung-ch'^ng, Honan. 

Liu Shih helped Chien Chien-i to edit the 
section on women in his anthology of Ming poets, 
Lieh-ch/ao shih-chi, printed in 1649 (see under 
Chien). The poems they wrote together, en- 
titled Tung-shan c¥ovrho ch% 

appeared as ckuan 18“20 in Chien’s collected 


work, Ch^Urhsikh chi. Her own poems appear in 
various . anthologies and. in , Chien^s coEected 
works. .. 

■ Chien Chien-Fs house in CMang-shu ; was 
later divided between the Temple of the City 
Eampart (Ch^^ng Huang Miao) and the office 
of the sub-prefect. In 1724, wffien the district 
of Chao-w5n was created from part of Ch^ang- 
shu district, Chien's house became the office 
and residence of the magistrate of Chao-w^n. 
But the structure in which Liu Shih committed 
suicide, being supposedly haunted, was. .not used. 
In 1808, at . the sug.gestion : of Ch^dn Wdn-shu 
[g. the .magistrate, Hsieh P%i a. native 
of ...Shang-yti.,. Chekiang,, .and. & chil-jin .of 1783,' 
converted .Ihe building into a temple., to. her 
honor, .. 


[19/||_h/8b; Ku Ling T<a- 

ying~yuan cM, 1/lOb .(in Ym4i-tsm-ss'&-t‘ang 
is^ung-sku) ; see bibliography for Chien Chlen-i,; 
Sun Ylian-hsiang [g. t).], THen-ckBn-ko cMj 19/5b; 
C¥ien~sMh chia-pienlu In Ching4^o i-shih (see. bibl. 
Yilan ChMng-huan) ; Niu Hsiu, Ku-shing (see 
blog, of CMang Shih-chMan) 3/3b,l 

, Fang Chao-ying 

Llljrai-kungflJ#^ (T. m H. K 
^), June 24, 1751-1805, June 19, scholar, a 
native of Pao-ying, Kiangsu, w^as a descendant of 
Liu Yung-ch%g pmm (T. H. 
1576-1612), a member of the Tung-lin Party 
(see under Chang PM). His father, Liu Shih- 
mu tJf:# (T, H. 1725-1801), 

served as sub-director of schools at Chirig- 
chiang, Kiangsu (1780-87), In his boyhood 
Liu T'ai-kung studied the art of composition, 
but at the age of fifteen (sid) he became in- 
terested in Sung philosophy through the w'orks 
of the local scholars, Wang Mou-hung (see under 
Yen Yuan) and Chu Ts5-yun MWM (T, 
H* Jfc^) 1666-1732). After obtaining 
his chilrjen degree in 1771, Liu went to Peking 
where he competed unsuccessfully in the metro- 
politan examination of 1772. Upon his return 
to Kiangsu he became acquainted (1772) with 
Wang Chung [g. v,] under wffiose influence he 
took an interest in the critical methods of the 
School /)f Han Learning (see under Ku Yen-wm). 
In 1778 he went for a third time to Peking for 
the metropolitan examination, and remained 
there until 1781. During his sojourns in Peking 
he made the acquaintance of many contemporary 
scholars such as Chu Yiin, Tai Chen, Wang 
Nien-sun and Shao Chin-han [gg. i;.]. After 
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qualifying for the post of director of schools he- 
.-left Peking , (1781) '.. to be w'ith his father; at 
Ching-ehlang/ but three years later returned to 
, the capital where he competed for the sixth time 
■ for the . chin-shik degree ■ but failed. In- 1785 he 
received appointment' as sub-director of schools 
at Tan4% - Kiangsu, a position he held .for 
seventeen years. In 1787 he competed for' the 
last time' in the chin-sMh examination, and again 
was unsuccessful. Owing to his father^s death 
he retired in the spring of 1801 to his native 
place, and four years later died there. During 
the latter half of his life he exchanged letters on 
.classical researches with Juan Yuan, Tsang 
Yung, Yao Nai, Tuan Yix-ts'ai t;.], and other 
prominent scholars. 

Though influenced much by the School of 
Han Learning, Liu T%i-kung was not a slavish 
exponent of its tenets. He accepted at the same 
time the good points of Sung scholarship. For 
this non-partisan attitude he was highly es- 
teemed by Shao Chin-han. Though he pub- 
lished no work in his lifetime, his critical 
theories were adopted by others. About a 
year after his death his son-in-law, Juan Ch'ang- 
sheng (see under Juan Yuan), printed (1806) 
Liu’s work on the AnalectSj entitled 
Lun-yil pkn-cMh, and two other works by Mm 
under the collective title 
lAu Tuavdin hsien-sheng i-shu. Juan also 
printed in 1808 a supplement consisting of 
Liu’s collected prose and his notes on the classics. 
Certain works by Liu, found after 1808, were 
included in the definitive edition of 1834 of the 
Liu Tuan4in hsien-sheng This edition 

was reprinted in 1889 by the Kuang-ya Printing 
Office (see under Chang Chih-tung). A part of 
Liu’s works were also included in the Euang^ 
CUitig ching-chieh (see under Juan Yuan) under 
the title, Liu h8iln4ao (PI^) i-$hu. 

A half-brother of Liu T‘ai-kung, named Liu 
T^ai-tou (T. H. M,' 1759-; 

1814), was a chin-shih of 1799 who rose to a 
first-class sub-prefect. He was known for his 
distinguished services in the river conservancy 
of Central China. Among the pupils of Liu 
T'ai-kung the most brilliant was perhaps his 
second-cousin, Liu Pao-nan [g. t),]. Liu T^ai- 
kung’s contemporary and fellow-townsman, Liu 
Yti-lin (T. 1738-1797), 

left a collection of works on the Classics which 
was printed in the Huang-‘Ch‘ing ching-chieh 
and other collectanea, under the title 
FH'^hai i-Bhu, 


Liu 

fl/487/24a; 2/68/61b; S/256/37a; 4/135/2a; Liu 
Wj§n-hs!ng mxm, nien-p^u of Liu T'ai-kung, 
with portrait, in Kuo-h^eh chi^¥an, 

voL III, no. 2 (1932).] 

Hieomu . Momosb .' 

LIU T^ing (T. ^) d. Apr. 17, 

1619, age 67 (sm), Ming general, was the son of 
a provincial general-in-chief and a native 
of Nan-ch^ang, Kiangsi. Having accompanied 
his father on an expedition to the southwest, he 
distinguished himself in 1583 in warfare with the 
tribes on the Yunnan-Burma frontier. For 
thirty years thereafter he was engaged in a 
military career of varied character — stationed in 
Szechwan in 1585, resisting the Japanese invasion 
of Korea in 1592-93, fighting on the Kokonor 
border in 1596, in Korea again to meet the 
Japanese in 1597, and finally for a long period 
coping with the turbulent Miao and Lolo tribes 
of Szechwan. In 1618 he went to Liaotung as 
secretary of the second army and was put by 
Yang Hao [g. v.] in charge of one of the four 
divisions that attempted in the following year to 
check the Manchus, His army of Chinese and 
Koreans was defeated at Dungge on April 17 
when Liu lost his life. A few years later the 
rank of secretary of a garrison was made heredi- 
tary in his family. He was canonized as Chung- 
lieh and also as Chung-chuang 

[M. 1/247/la; M. 3/222/la; Nan’-ch^ang-hsien chih 
(1795) 22/8b, X# 14/34a; Ming-chi 

pei4iieh l/2b; Ku. Ying-t^ai, Ming-shih cM-$hih 
pSn-mOj 62, 64; Hauer, K^ai^kuo fang4uehf pp. 79- 
82; P'^ng Sun-i [g. a;.], Shan-chung wSn-chien lu, 
7/15b.] 

George A. Kennedy 

LIU Tse-ch'ing (T. d. Dec. 9, 

1648, renegade Ming general with a reputation 
for cruelty, hypocrisy, and corruption, was a 
native of Ts^ao-hsien, Shantung. Starting his 
career as second captain in a military post in 
Liaotung, he distinguished himself fighting 
against the Manchu invaders and by 1633 had 
attained the rank of brigade-general and three 
years later, general-in-chief and Grand Preceptor 
of the Heir Apparent. In 1640 there was a great 
famine in Shantung, the people resorted to 
banditry, and Liu Ts^chfing was assigned to 
suppress the disorder and ameliorate their con- 
dition. He was degraded one rank for misappro- 
priation of funds. When Li Tzti-ch^eng [g, vj 



was besieging Kaifeng he attempted to relieve 
the city, but his force was routed and many of 
his men drowned. Nevertheless he reported 
success and claimed rewards. He disregarded 
his orders, raided the country south of Lin- 
ch^ing, and when the censor Han Ju-yli 
impeached his lawlessness, he had him murdered. 
When the dynasty fell he went to Nanking and 
joined the Ma Shih- 3 dng [g. v] faction in support 
of the Prince of Fu (see under Chu Yu-sung). 
He was appointed one of the Four Guardian 
Generals, along with Kao Chieh, Liu Liang-tso, 
and Huang T^kung [gg. v.\ given the title of 
earl, later marquis, of Tung-p^ing and 

assigned headquarters at Huai-an, northern 
Kiangsu, with jurisdiction over Shantung. He 
used his military prestige to engage in intrigue 
at the Nanking court, working hand in glove 
with Ma Shih-ying and clashing with the reform 
faction led by Chiang Ytieh-kuang and Liu 
Tsung-chou [gg. v.]. In 1645 when the Manchu 
prince Dodo [g. v,] was besieging Yangchow he 
sent General Junta (see under Htirhan) with 
a detachment to Huai-an. Liu Tse-ching, 
with more than fifty of his officers, 2,000 men, 
and 30 ships, surrendered to him and was sent 
to Peking where he was given the rank of third 
class viscount. In 1648 he was charged with 
conspiring with some of his fellow-townsmen to 
place a distant relative of the late Ming emperor 
on the throne. On December 9 Liu was executed 
and his family sent into exile. 


[M. l/273/15b; 2/80/43b; M. 59/64/lla; M. 35/13/ 
12a; Mao Nai-yung Chi- 

Ming fing-chueh piao (1933) lb.] 

Eabl Swishee 

LIU Tsung-chou (T. original 

name H. ^lll), Mar. 4, 

1578-1645, July 30, Ming philosopher and 
scholar, was a native of Shan-yin, Chekiang. 
A posthumous child, he was educated by his 
maternal grandfather, Chang Ying (T. 

d. 1605, age ninety-two sui), 
and became a chmrsMh in 1601. On account 
of the death of his mother in that year he did 
not take office until 1604 when he was appointed 
an emissary (fi^A) in the Office for the Trans- 
mission of Imperial Messages. He resigned the 
following year in order to take care of an aged 
grandfather but resumed his post in 1612, only 
to retire again two years later. In 1621 he was 
made a secretary in the Board of Ceremonies 


and nine days after taking office attacked the 
powerful eunuch, Wei Chung-hsien [g. and 
his notorious accomplice, Madam K^o (see under 
Chu Yu-chiao). Despite the eunuch’s enmity 
he was promoted in 1623 to the post of vice- 
president of the Court of the Imperial Stud, 
resigning in the same year on account of illness. 
At his retreat at Chi-shan aoi, near his birth- 
place, he lectured on Confucius, Mencius, and 
the Sung philosophers, and developed his practice 
of spending half of each day in study, half in 
meditation. In 1629 he resumed office as gover- 
nor of Shun-tfien-fu, but resigned the next year 
to lecture at the Academy, Shih-k^uei shu-yiian 
in his native town. He held office 
again for a short time in 1636 as senior vice- 
president of the Board of Works. Finally in 
1642 he was made president of the Censorate. 
He memorialized strongly on dynastic reform and 
defense, opposed the employment of the Jesuit 
Adam Schall (see under Yang Kuang-hsien), 
and so antagonized the emperor that he was 
dismissed in less than a year. Wlien Peking 
fell he proved his loyalty to the dynasty, was 
again appointed president of the Censorate at 
the Nanking Court where he attacked the cor- 
rupt practices of Ma Shih-ying and Juan Ta- 
ch'6ng [gg. v.] and resigned, finally terminating 
a turbulent official career during which he had 
held office six and one half years, been in active 
service four years and been degraded to the 
status of commoner three times. After Nanking 
and Hangchow fell in succession to the Manchus 
he despaired of restoration and refused food 
and drink until he died July 30, 1645, 

A member of the Tung-lin party, Liu 
Tsung-chou deplored its partisan politics. He 
was a thorough Confucianist, following in the 
main the school of Chu Hsi (see under Hu Wei) 
but emphasizing meditation and self-examination 
(sMn tu fK85), drawn from the phrase in The 
Doctrine of the Mean, “the superior man is watch- 
ful over himself when he is alone.” For a 
time he admired Wang Shou-jen (see under 
Chang Li-hsiang) but became increasingly critical 
of his philosophy of “intuitive knowledge” 
(S.^) especially as it was interpreted by 
the Ch^an (Zen) Buddhists who were attempting 
to use it as a means of winning over the Con- 
fucianists. The most famous of his pupils was 
Huang Tsung-hsi [g. v.] and it was largely to the 
latter that his popularity as a moral philosopher 
was due. His best known work is the 
Ch^ng-jtn hsi(juhp‘u, being a classification of men 
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according to their moral standards. It was 
written in 1634 and^ revised several times. Four 
of ;his' works were copied ■ into the Imperial 
Manuscript . :;Library (see' under ' Chi; Yiin), 
two listed by title only, and oiiCy comprising his 
memorials^ entitled Liu Nien^ 

t^ai isou-shUj was proscribed during the Ch^ien- 
lung period. One of his disciples, Tung Yang 
*# (T. collected his writings under the 

title §8^^# Liurtzu ch‘umi sh% in 40 chuan^ 
including portrait and nien-p‘u. This was first 
printed in 1822. A later student, Shen Fu-ts'an 
(1779"1850), compiled a supplement in 
24 ehikin. The Ming Prince of Lu gave him the 
posthumous title Ghimg4uan the Prince 

of T^ang that of Chung-ch^ng ^^lE, and in 
1776 the Chfing court conferred the title Chung- 
chieh In 1822 his tablet was placed in 

the Confucian temple. 

[M. 1/255/la; M. 59/13/la; M. 35/11/ia; 

H&u-skih ¥ao l/lb; M. 83/62/la; M. 39/11/ia; Yao 
Ming-ta Tfw Tsung-chou 

Shanghai, 1934; Goodrich, L. C., Literary 
Inquisition of ChHen-lung, pp. 144-45, 149, 150, 
154; Watters, T., A Guide to the Tablets in a Temple 
of Confucius (1879), p, 220.] 

Eael Swisher 

LIU Tung-hsun (T. H. Hlf), 

Jam-Feb., 1700-1773, Dec. 29?, Grand Secre- 
tary, was a native of Chu-ch^eng, Shantung. 
His father Liu Chfi (T. 1656-1717), 

was a chin-shih of 1685 who rose through various 
positions from a magistrate to financial com- 
missioner of Szechwan (1713-17). He was one 
of the celebrated incorruptible officials of his 
day, enjoying a reputation similar to that of 
Ch*en P^eng-nien [q. z?.]. The Liu family of Chu- 
ch^eng produced many officials, but the most 
famous among them were Liu Tffing-hstin and 
his son, Liu Yung [g. t».]. Liu Tffing-hsun be- 
came a chm-shih in 1724, was selected a bachelor 
of the Hanlin Academy, and later was made a 
compiler. In 1727 he began to serve in the 
Imperial Study and in 1735 in the Imperial 
School for the Emperor^s sons. In the meantime 
he was several times promoted. In 1736 Em- 
peror Kao-tsung made him a sub-chancellor of 
the Grand Secretariat and sent him to Chekiang 
to learn from Chi Tseng-ytin [g. t?.] about the con- 
struction of dikes along the coast. While there 
Liu was made senior vice-president of the Board 
of Punishments (1737) and upon his return to 


Liu 

■Peking in 1738 was placed in charge of the Wu- 
ying tien, or Imperial Printing Press and Bindery. 
But in 1739 he retired to observe the period of 
mourning for the death of his mother. 

■Eecailed to Peking in 1741, Liu T'ung-listiii 
was made President of the Censorate, and early 
in 1742 astonished the court with a memorial 
in which he recommended that the power of the 
Emperor^s favorite, No-chfin (see under Chang 
Kuang-ssti), be restricted, and that since so 
many Changs and Yaos from Tffing-ch%ig, 
Anhwei, were in government service, they should, 
for a period of three years, be debarred from 
promotion, in order that other officials might have 
a chance. It happened however that the Changs 
and Yaos who held official positions were rela- 
tives of Chang Tfing-jm [g. i^.], a Grand Secretary 
who was also a favorite of the Emperor. Though 
such bluntness in memorials was surprising, 
Liu's act was warmly commended by Emperor 
Kao-tsung. That Liu dared to submit the 
memorial was proof to the Emperor that neither 
Chang nor No-chfin was as powerful as Liu 
had supposed. Yet both were admonished to 
be more circumspect in the future. From early 
in 1743 to 1746 Liu was again in Chekiang to 
inspect the dikes. Early in 1750 he was made 
president of the Board of Works, was trans- 
ferred, later in the same year, to the Board of 
Punishments, and in January 1753, became a 
Grand Councilor. 

To facilitate preparations for the conquest of 
the Eleuths, Liu Tmng-hsun was sent west 
(1754) as acting governor-general of Shensi 
and Kansu. He established courier stations 
from Shen-mii, Shensi, to Barkul, and also made 
plans to transport horses and supplies to the 
front. Though Hi had been conquered, the 
rebellion of Amursana [g. v,] in 1755 nullified 
all the gains that had been made (see under 
Chao-hui). When the Manchu general, Yung- 
ch^ang (see under Amursana), retreated towards 
Hami, Liu memorialized the throne that the 
region^ west of Hami should be abandoned. 
This so displeased the Emperor, who had planned 
to reconquer the territory, that he immediately 
ordered the arrest and return of Yung-ch'ang 
and Liu on the charge of neglecting orders, and 
of failure in military operations. Liu's sons, 
including Liu Yung, were imprisoned. The 
Emperor, however, put most of the blame on 
Yung-ch'ang and released Liu and his sons, with 
the understanding that Liu be returned to the 
front to redeem himself by service in the quarter- 
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master's corps. In 1756 Liu was pardoued md 
the family property that had been confiscated 
in the previous year was restored. Thereafter 
he served as president of the Board of Punish- 
ments (1750-58) and of the Board of Civil 
Office (1758-61), and as a Grand Councilor 
(1756-73). He was also an Assistant Grand 
Secretary (1759-61) and a Grand Secretary 
(1761-73), holding at times the supervisorship 
of several boards and bureaus, including chief 
tutorship of the Emperor's sons in the Imperial 
School 

Despite the misfortune of 1755 in military 
matters, Liu Tffing-hsim was entrusted with 
many important affairs of state. He was sent 
several times to try officials accused of corrup- 
tion, and usually his verdict won imperial 
approval, even though death sentences were 
meted out to several Manchus in high positions. 
He frequently conducted provincial examinations 
and four times supervised the metropolitan ex- 
amination (1751, 1757, 1761, 1771). Three times 
he supervised the repair of broken dikes along 
the Yellow River (1753, 1756, 1761) and once 
the dredging of the Grand Canal (1769). For a 
time, in 1756, he was acting director-general of 
Yellow River Conservancy. He served twice 
as chancellor of the Haniin Academy (1750, 
1763-73) and as director-general of the State 
Historiographer's Office and of the Commission 
to compile the ch^mn-shu (see under Chi 

Yun). When he died the Emperor personally 
visited his home to convey his condolences and 
was deeply impressed by the simplicity and 
frugality of the household. He was canonized 
as Wdn-ch^ng *3E (traditionally the highest 
posthumous rank), and his name was celebrated 
in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen. A set 
of the encyclopedia, Kvrchin t^vrshu chi-ch^ing 
(see under Ch‘^n M^ng-lei), was presented to 
his son, Liu Yung, in token of the esteem in which 
his father was held. Liu Yung also became a 
Grand Secretary. A grandson of Liu Tffing- 
hsiin and nephew of Liu Yung, Liu Huan-chih 
(T. H, posthumous name 
m d. Jan., 1822), was given the degree of 
chil-jen in 1779 and became a chin-shih in 1789 
with appointment to the Haniin Academy. He 
rose later to the presidency of the Board of 
Revenue (1814-17) and of the Board of Civil 
Office (1820-22). Liu Huan-chih's son, liu 
Hsi-hai [§. t;.], was a well-known student of 
epigraphy. 


[i/308/5b; 3/21/22a; 7/16/9a; 26/l/55b; Chu-ch'eng 
hden-chih (1764) 33/8a and hsti-chik (im) 13/la.] 

: .FanG' Chao-ying 

LIU W6n-ch‘i flliW (T. 1789-1856, 

scholar, was a native of I-ch^ng, Iliangsu, but 
lived in Yangchow where his father, Liu Hsi-yii 
(T. H. WM, 1749-1840), 

practiced -medicme. After studying with his 
father's friend, Pao SMli-ch^^n [f. -^nd with 
a local scholar, Ling Shu (see below), Liu:W 6 ii- 
chl' became a hsivr-ts^ai in ' 1807. About the same ■ 
time he began a life-long friendship with Liu, ; 
Pao-nan [g. v.]^ He, became a senior licentiate in ^ 
1819 and visited Peking in the following year. 
During the succeeding years he competed four- 
teen times in the Kiangnan provincial examina- 
tion at Nanking but was unsuccessful, and there- 
fore remained a private teacher the rest of his 
Hfe. 

Liu W^n-chl was often employed by men of 
wealth to assist them in their scholarly activities. 
During the years 1848-49 he was engaged by 
Tung Lien (T. 76^), assistant Salt 

Controller of the Yangchow region, in the 
annotation of two histories, *46. Fei-shih and 
Narinshthy of the Northern and Southern 
Dynasties respectively. Early in the eighteen- 
forties he and Lo Shih-lin [< 7 . t;.l collated for 
Ts'6n Ghien-kung (see under Wu Ch^ung-yiieh) 
the Old History of the T^ang Dynasty (Chiu 
Tang-shu), which was printed by Ts^dn in 
1843. In addition Liu wrote a criticism of the 
entire text, entitled : Chiu 

T^ang-sku chiao-k^an chiy 66 chuan^ which was 
printed by Ts'en in 1846 under Liu's name. 

Liu Wen-chh was the first Oiling scholar to 
set his hand to a critical study of the entire text 
of Tm's Commentary to the Spring and AtUumn 
Annals. His work on that commentary, en- 
titled Tso-chuan ehm-shu ¥ao- 

cM^ig^ is reported to have consisted of some 80 
ckiian. As this laborious work was not com- 
pleted before his death, his son, Liu Yti-sung 
[q. v.]j continued the task. A part of this work, 
which criticizes at many points the comments of 
K'ung Ying-ta (see under Yen Jo-chli), was 
printed in 1838 under the title Tso-chnan chiu- 
shu ¥ao-ching (:%iE), 8 ckuan. It was re- 
printed in the Hupeh 

CHung-w^n shu-chu ts^ung-shu (1877) and in the 
Huang-ChHng ching-chieh hsu-pien (see under 
Juan Yiian). In the field of historical geography 
Liu W§n-chfi not only collated and criticized the 
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Yu4i chi-shmg (see under Wu Ch'ung-yueh), 
but also wrote a criticism in 4 cMan of two early 
■gazetteers of ChinMang: Ckiorting 

GMn-chimig ckih^ 22 chilan, compiled in the Chia- 
ting reign-period (i208--25); and Chih-skun 
(M®) CMn-chiang chihj 21 chuan, compiled in 
the Chih-sliun reign-period . (1330-33). These 
gazetteers were printed with Liu’s criticism about 
1844 by a native merchant named Pao Liang- 
ch'tog Two other geographical works 

by Liu are entitled, Ch‘u- 

Han chtJhhou chiang-yu ¥ao^ 3 chuan (1876), 
and y angchow shui4m chi, 4 

chilan (1845). The former is a study of the 
fiefs of the lords subject to Hsiang Chi 
(T. M, 232-202, B. C.), a rival of the founder of 
the Former Han dynasty, Liu Pang (T. 

posthumous title as Emperor jiS®, 247- 
195, B.G.); and the latter is a history of the 
water-courses in the Yangcho’w region. A 
collection of Liu’s prose and verse was printed in 
1883 in 11 chUan, under the title 
ChHng4i8i shu-wu chi. It is reported that he also 
left a collection of miscellaneous notes, entitled 
Tu-shu sui-pi, 20 chiian. 

Liu W5n-ch^i’s maternal uncle, and at the 
same time his master, Ling Shu (T. 
1775-1829), was a private teacher in Yangchow, 
who late in life served as assistant to Juan Yuan 
and as a tutor to the latter’s sons. As a critic 
of the Kung-^yang Commentary to the Spring and 
Autumn Annah {see under Liu F6ng4u) Ling 
Shu produced the Ch^un-chHu Kung-yang li-shu 
(^£1), 11 chilan (1819), and a few other works. 
He also annotated the Ch^un-chHu 

fan-lu, 17 chiian, an ancient history written by 
Tung Chung-shu (philosopher, second 

century B.C.) based on the Kung-yang Com- 
mentary to the Spring and Atif/umn Annals, 
Ling printed (1815) these annotations with the 
text of the Chhm-ehHu fan4u. On the Four 
Books he wrote the ■©♦iftifcM SsU-shu iien-ku 
ho, 4 chiian {ISOB), All the works by Ling Shu 
were collected under the title 
Fei-yiln ko Ling-shih ts'ung-shu (or simply 
Ling-shih ts^tmg-shu) and were reprinted witli a 
preface by Juan Yuan dated 1849. Five of 
Ling’s works were printed in the Huang-CkHng 
ddng-chieh and its continuation (see under 
Juan Yiian). 


[l/488/21b; 2/69/41b; 5/74/2a; T^ungd Vang whi- 
chi (see under Liu Yu-simg) 6/66b; ChHng-hsi 
shu-wu chi (see above, with portrait); I-chih chai 


win-ch*ao (see under Ting Yen); Preface to the 
Nan-pei-sMh pu-chih (see under Wang Shih-to); 
for Ling Shu, 2/69/39a; 3/422/29a; 5/74/3a.] 

■■ Hiromu Momose 

LIU Yti-sung mmB (T.' 16 III, fe®), Mar. 
29, 1818-“i867, Sept. 6, scholar, was a native of 
I-cheng, Kiangsu, who made his home in Yang- 
chow. .-After studying under Ms , father, Liu 
Wen-chfi [q, v,], he became in 1840 a licentiate 
and entered the Imperial Academy in Peking. 
Unable, however, to obtain an appointment, he 
returned to Yangchow and assisted his father in 
editing and collating the Yu4i chi-sMng (see 
under Wu ChMng-yiieh), the Old History of the 
T^ang Dynasty, and two old gazetteers of Chin- 
kiang (see under Liu W^en-ch^i). For a few years 
he served as tutor to the sons of Kuo P^ei-liii 
Mmm (T. H. MS, 1809-1859), 

assistant Salt Controller of the Yangchow region 
(1853-55). When Tseng Kuo-fan [q, y.] es- 
tablished in 1864 the Kiangnan Printing Office at 
Nanking (see under Tseng Kuo-fan), Liu was 
made the senior member of the staff. There- 
after, together with other scholars, he devoted 
Ms declining years to editing and printing numer- 
ous books which were known as Kiangnan Print- 
ing Office editions. Among them was the second 
edition of the Ch^uan-shan i-shu, comprising tiie 
collected works of Wang Fu-chih {q, i;.]. This 
work was printed in 1864-66, and to it Liu ap- 
pended a criticism in 2 chiian of the entire text. 
While engaged in these editorial tasks he com- 
piled a chronological biography of Wang Fu- 
chih, entitled Wang Chuan-shan hsien-sheng 
nien-p^u (see under Wang Fu-chih), 2 chiian. 

Liu Yti-sung continued a critical study of the 
Ch^un-cNiu Tso-sMh chuan (see under Liu 
Wen-chfi) wffiich Ms father had begun, but, as lie 
too failed to complete it, it was carried on by his 
descendants (see below). He left several works 
on the Classics, including the Ch‘un-chHu 
Tso-shih chuan ta-i 2 chiian, most of 

which failed to be printed. His 

Shang-shu chiu-shu k^ao-cheng and his 
Choii4 (MMi) chm-shu k'achching — brief criti- 
cisms of ancient comments on the Classic of 
History and on the Classic of Changes respectively 
— were collected in the Hming-ChHng ching- 
chieh hsu-pien (see under Juan Yuan). A col- 
lection of his prose was printed in 1888 iti 7 
chiian under the title T‘ung-i 

Vang wen-chi, of which an enlarged edition in 
16 chiian appeared in 1920. 


Liu 

After the death of Liu Yinsung his eldest son, 
Liu Shou-tseng (T. ## H. 

1838-1882), became a member of the staff of the 
Kiangnan Printing Office and served there until 
1881. He and his younger brother, Liu Kuei- 
tseng m-Mw (T. um H. mmm±, 

1845-1898), took up Liu Yu-sung’s study on the 
Ch‘un<h‘iu Tso^-shih chuan, but they did not 
complete it. The last scholar who devoted him- 
self to this task was a son of Liu Kuei-tseng, 
named Liu Shih-p^ei (T. H. 

1884-1919). The latter -died compara- 
tively young, leaving no one in the Liu family 
to carry on the work. The voluminous manu- 
script drafts on which four generations of the 
Liu family had labored thus failed to be pub- 
lished. Liu Shih-p^ei served in his twenties as 
a private secretary to Tuan-fang [q, y.], but after 
the death of the latter (1911), he taught in the 
Chengtu Higher Normal School. Late in 1915 
he was made a member of the Advisory Council 
to the President and supported the attempt of 
Yuan Shih-k^ai (see under Yuan Chia-san) to 
re-establish the Imperial regime. After the 
death of Yuan in June of the following year 
Liu Shih-p'ei retired temporarily. Late in 
1917 he became a teacher in the Peking National 
University, a position which he held until his 
death, November 20, 1919. As a scholar he 
was anxious to maintain the traditions of native 
scholarship and w^as opposed to Western innova- 
tions. Numerous articles by him were published 
in the three sinological journals: 

Kuo-is'ui hsuehr-pao between 1905-11; 

Szechwan kuo-hsueh tsa-chih between 
1912-14; and Kuo-ku in 1919. The drafts 
of his lectures at the Peking National Uni- 
versity were printed under the titles 
Ckung-kuo wen-hsileh and 
Ckung-kuo chung-ku wen-hsiieh shiL A collec- 
tion of his prose, entitled icMMf T&o-an chi, 
8 chuan^ was printed about 1910 and again in 
1928. 


(l/488/22a; 2/69/42a; 5/74/19b, 75/9a; ^S^/4a; 
Liu Kung-mien (see under Liu Pao-i^n), 

Kuang-ching Vang win-ch‘ao (1889) 45b; 
Tso~ari chi (sec above) 6/la; T^ung-i Vang wSn-chi; 
Kojima Yuma in 

Geibun, vol. XI, nos. 5 and 7 (1920).] 

Hibomu Momose 

LIU Yung mW (T. #jto H. MM, 
1720-1805, Jan. 24, official and calligrapher, was 


Liu 

a native of Chu-ch'eng, Shantung, and son of the 
Grand Secretary, Liu T‘'iing-hsun [g. y.]. A 
chin-shih of 1751, he was a year later appointed 
a compiler in the Hanlin Academy. In 1755 
his father, then governor-general of Shensi and 
Kansu, was imprisoned by the emperor for failure 
in military operations. As a result of his father’s 
disgrace Liu Yung, who had received se%’eral 
promotions during 1755, was also arrested. 
A month later he %vas freed but reduced to the 
rank of a compiler. Thereafter, he served as 
commissioner of education in Anhwei (1756-59) 
and Kansu (1759-62); as prefect of Taiyuan, 
Shansi (1762-65); and as intendant of the Chi- 
Ning Circuit in the same province (1765-66). 
In 1766 the magistrate of a district in the Tai- 
yuan prefecture %vas found to have embezzled 
official funds during Liu Yung’s term of office. 
Since, as prefect, he was held responsible for the 
conduct of all officials within his jurisdiction, 
Liu was removed from office and condemned to 
death. His sentence, liowever, was commuted 
by the Emperor to exile in army service. In 
1767 he was recalled to the capital and given 
work in the Wu-ying tien, or Palace Printing 
Office and Book Bindery. Two years later, as 
a favor to his aged father, the emperor appointed 
Liu Yung prefect of Chiang-ning-fu (Nanking). 
He was made intendant of salt and couriers for 
Kiangsi the following year, and in 1772 was 
promoted to the office of provincial judge of 
Shensi. Upon the death of his father in 1773, 
he obtained leave of absence to return home and 
observe the customary period of mourning. 

Returning to Peking in 1776, Liu Yung was 
made a sub-chancellor of the Grand Secretariat 
and one of the assistant librarians of the Im- 
perial Library, Wen Yuan Ko (see under Chi 
Yiin). A year later he was appointed com- 
missioner of education of Kiangsu. While 
serving as commissioner he brought the writings 
of Hsii Shu-kffiei [q. y.] to the attention of the 
emperor and this resulted in a severe inquisition. 
Owing either to his alertness in this case or to 
his reputation as a just and efficient educational 
administrator, he was rapidly promoted, serving 
as governor of Hunan (1780) and, late in 1781, 
as president of the Censorate. In 1782 he was 
promoted to the presidency of the Board of 
Works, and during the same year was appointed 
chief tutor in the Imperial School for tlie Emper- 
or’s sons. In 1783 he was transferred to the 
presidency of the Board of Civil (>ffi(*es and in 
1785 was made an Assistant Grand Secretary. 
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One day in 1789 the Emperor visited the Im- 
perial School, only to find it deserted. Upon 
learning that neither 'tutors nor students ■■ had 
been present for seven or eight days he became 
■angry and issued several ■ condemnatory edicts. 
Liu Yung, as head tutor, was held primarily 
responsible for this breach of discipline and was 
reduced to the rank of a junior vice-president of 
a Board and was deprived of all his honors and 
concurrent offices. The other tutors and the 
students were punished correspondingly. Soon 
thereafter, Liu Yung was again made sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat. He did not, 
however^ remain long in disgrace, for after several 
promotions he was (early in 1791) again ap- 
pointed president of the Censorate and within 
a month or two was made president of the 
Board of Ceremonies with his honors and con- 
current posts restored. In 1792 he was trans- 
ferred to the Board of Civil Offices. In 1797 he 
became a Grand Secretary, and in 1799 was 
honored with the title of Junior Guardian of the 
Heir Apparent. Despite his advanced age he 
continued to hold office, acting also as head 
librarian of the W^n Yuan Ko from 1803 until 
his sudden death in 1805. He was honored post- 
humously and canonized as W6n-ch1ng 

Although Liu Yung was in active service during 
the period of greatest extravagance of the 
Chfing dynasty he was renowned for the high 
standards of honesty, frugality and propriety 
which he himself maintained and required of 
the members of his family. He did not attack 
openly the malfeasance of Emperor Kao-tsung^s 
favorite, Ho-sh^n [g. v.], but he dared to oppose 
him outright in many matters of governmental 
administration. As an example of the latter 
may be mentioned the case of corruption in 
Shantung in 1782 when he was sent, together wdth 
Ho-shM and the censor Chfien F^ng [g. 
to investigate charges brought by Chfien against 
the governor and the finance commissioner of the 
province who were two of Ho-sh^n^s henchmen. 
Liu made a careful and just investigation of the 
affair and proved an incontestable case of cor- 
ruption against the officials, after which Ho-sh4n 
could do nothing but sign the testimonials which 
resulted in the execution of his favorites (see 
under Chfien Feng). 

Liu Yung was a nationally renowned calli- 
grapher. Many examples of his handwriting are 
extant, some of which, by order of Emperor 
J^n-tsung, were collected by his nephew, Liu 
Huan-chih (see under I.iii T‘ung-hsun), and were 


reproduced in facsimile, under the title 

ChHng-ai Vang shih-¥o. Liu Yung^s 
literary collection, entitled 
Liu Win-chHng kung i-chi, 17 chuan^ and a 
collection of his Court poems, entitled Liu 
Wen-^hHng kung ying-chih shih (J^®I^), 
were printed in 1826 by his grandnephew, Liu 
Hsi-hai [g. v,], Liu Yung participated in the 
compilation of several works prepared under 
Imperial patronage, among them the S$u->¥u 
ch-ilanshu (see under Chi Yiin) and the Jih- 
Jma chivnwen ¥ao (see under Chu I-tsun). 
He also officiated frequently at civil service 
examinations. 


[l/308/8a; 2/26/26a; 3/30/la; 7/16/13b; 20/3/00; 
26/2/4a; 29/5/6a; Chao-lien [g. t'.], Hsiao-tHng tsa- 
lu and yassim; Chu-cfVeng ksien hsti-chih 

(1834) 13/la; Portrait in ChHng-ho, vol. Ill, 
no. 24 (Nov. 1, 1935); Ku-tung so-chi (see under 
Lang T^ing-chi) 4/24b.] 

Knight Biggerstapf 

LO-k^o-te-hun. See Lekedehun. 

LO Ping-chang (T. H. M#, 

original ming ^), Apr. 28, 1793-1867, Dec. 12, 
was a native of Hua-hsien, Kwangtung. After 
devoting his early life to study, he obtained in 
1832 the chin-shih degree, and in the following 
year became a compiler of the Hanlin Academy. 
In 1839 he was appointed a censor and achieved 
distinction by his memorials to the throne on 
domestic and foreign problems. After ten 
years in various metropolitan and provincial 
offices he was appointed governor of Hunan — a 
post he held (except for an interval of a few 
months in 1853) from July, 1850 to October, 
1860. During this period he had to face the 
difficult problem of the Taiping Rebellion which 
harassed that region soon after he assumed 
office. In 1851 he was ordered to take steps for 
the defense of Hunan and was one of the com- 
manders within the walled city of Changsha 
when it withstood the siege of the Taipings from 
September 11 to November 30, 1852. In the 
following year Nanking was proclaimed the 
capital of the insurgents, thus greatly strengthen- 
ing their hold on South China. 

At this critical moment, Tseng Kuo-fan 
[q- vJ\ was placed in command of the ^^Hunan 
Braves,’^ and Lo and Hu Lin-i [q. t?.], governors of 
Hunan and Hupeh respectively, were ordered to 
direct the fighting against the rebels. Impressed 
with the simple, straightforward, and inde- 



fatigable characteristics of the Hiinanese, Lo 
Ping«chang relied much on them for prosecuting 
the difficult campaign. He worked in close 
co-operation with them, selected and trained 
officers for them, and above all secured for them 
financial help. When Tseng Kuo-fan's newly- 
created gunboat fiotilla and army were dis- 
appointingly defeated at their first trial in 
1854, high officials urged Lo Ping-chang to press 
the impeachment of Ts^ng. Instead Lo did all 
in his power to supply Tseng with munitions and 
provisions. Before long Wuchang was taken, 
and his faith in the Hunan Braves was justified. 
In 1855 the situation in Hupeh grew worse, and 
uprisings in Hunan also became serious. Lo 
Ping-chang lent his financial and military re- 
sources not only to Hunan, but also to Hupeh, 
Kiangsi, Kweichow, and Kwangtung. In order 
to raise funds to meet these extraordinary ex- 
penditures (1855) he adapted the liUn system 
(see under Kuo Sung-tao) to Hunan. For the 
assistance thus given to other provinces in 
quelling the rebellion, he was rewarded in 1858 
with the first rank official costume. After Shih 
Ta-k^ai [q. v.] had been driven (1859) by bloody 
battles from South Hunan to Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, Hunan was fairly clear of the Taipings, 
but Szechwan was then harassed by bandits. 
In 1860 Lo Ping-chang was ordered to Szechwan 
to suppress the rebels, but he could not shift to 
the new scene of trouble until February 1861 
owing to a return attack by Shih Ta-k^ai on 
Hunan. And even in Szechwan Lo had to quell 
several local uprisings before he could reach the 
capital of that province. In these operations 
and in his later political administration he was 
greatly helped by Liu Jung (T. H. 

1816-1873), a native of Hunan who, 
as a capable secretary and counselor of Tseng 
Kuo-fan, served Lo in the same capacity. On 
October 18, 1861 he was formally installed as 
governor-general at Chengtii and started to 
make an end of the insurgents. In 1863 he 
secured the submission and death of Shih 
Ta-k^ai who had been harassing Szechwan since 
the previous year. For this achievement he was 
given the title, Grand Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent, After Nanking fell to the Imperial 
forces, in July 1864, Lo was rewarded with the 
hereditary rank of ChHng-ch'e tu-iju of the first 
class. During the period 1864-67 he was often 
troubled with failing eyesight. Though he 
requested retirement he was urged to continue 
in office with special grants of sick leave, during 


which his duties were performed by Cliffing- 
shih [g. v,% then Tartar General at Chengtu. 
In 1867 Lo, having somewhat recovered, resumed 
office and was made assistant Grand Secretary, 
The following year he died at his post in Sze- 
chwan. He was posthumously given the title 
Grand Tutor of the Heir Apparent and was 
canonized as W6n-chung 
Lo Ping-chang was one of Tseng Kuo-fan ’s 
chief helpers in suppressing the Taiping Rebellion, 
and in his later years he was often consulted by 
the emperor about military matters in southwest 
China. His sagacity and far-sightedness are 
shown in the men of talent he recommended for 
office and in the detailed and carefully prepared 
memorials which he submitted to the throne. 
The latter were brought together in an undated 
work, entitled Lo Wen-chtmg 

hung tsou4j 27 chilan — his memorials from Hunan 
occupying 16 chilan, and those from Szechw’-an, 
11 chilan, A supplement consists of biographies 
and elegies. Lo Ping-chang wrote his own 
nien-p% reprinted in 1895, under the title 
Lo Win-chung hung tzH-ting nien-p% (iir 

^if). 


[l/412/la; 2/45/24a; 5/5/4a; 8/14ji/la; Kuo Sung- 
tao [^. V.] Yang-chih shu-iou tven-chi 19/6a.] 

TIsng Sst5‘-Yu 

LO Shih-iin m±m (T. H. ^#), d. 
Apr., 1853, mathematician, was a native of 
Kan-chffian (Yangchow). He purchased the 
title of a student of the Imperial Academy and 
participated in several provincial examinations, 
but failed to pass. Thereupon he went to 
Peking where he became a student in the Astro- 
nomical College of the Imperial Board of As- 
tronomy. In 1821, when he was in his thirties, 
he achieved notice for his knowledge of astronomy 
and mathematics and in particular for calculating 
that on May 2 of that year most of the planets 
could be seen together— a phenomenon which 
in Chinese astrology was regarded as a good 
omen for the throne and the country. His 
colleagues, however, became Jealous of him, and 
because of their intrigues he failed to advance 
in his official career. He grew disgusted with 
official life in Peking, and after failing several 
times to pass the provincial examination, he left 
the city and travelled to various places, probably 
as secretary to magistrates or to local officials., 
At any rate we find him in 1828 in Hai-ch^eng 
near Mukden, and in 1832 in Yung-chia, Che- 
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kiang. He is said to iiave lived also in Honan lin, then in Peking^ saw it for the first time^ and 
and Hupeh— contimiing during all his travels in the following year was given a copy of it by 
the study of mathematics. From the 1830^s to Kung Tzh-chin [q. y.]. Another friend lent Lo 
1853 he lived at home in Yangchow and there, a manuscript copy, and with it he collated Ho^s 
from 1839 to 1849, associated intimately with edition. After studying this algebra for twelve 
his senior, Juan Yuan [q. supervising the years (1823-35), making annotations, and ex- 
printing of the first seven of the eight chilan plaining the old solutions with , the calculating 
of Juan's entitled rods ' see under Ch^^ng Ta-wei), 

Lei4^ang an chu iiAzU cM — the eighth chiian he produced a work entitled Bs^yuan yu<Men 
being added after Juan's death. He also edited 24 chilan^ divided into three 

the mathematical works of Liu H4ng parts. It was . printed in 1837 by a fellow- 

(T. MM, H. 1776-1841), entitled ' townsman, I '.Chih-han' (T. ®jl| H. 

Livrchivrhsikm $uan-sh% before ^^), who added a supplement in 1 ckikin^ 
their printing in 1850-51 at Yangchow. In entitled shih4i (^pj), in which he 

1851 he was recommended to the throne as gave examples of the use of calculating rods in 
Hdao Lien Fang CMng (see under Lo TsA^nan; solving algebraic equations. To I's work Lo 
an honorary rank a little lower than a ch'Grjin) added other examples early in 1839. By these 
but did not go to the capital for formal confirms- examples, and by Lo's annotations, the SsH- 
tion. On April 2, 1853 Yangchow fell to the yua7i yil-ckien which represented the highest 
Taiping Rebels. Many inhabitants were kiUed development of algebra in China, became in- 
or committed suicide, and Lo was one of those teiligibie to students. Other contemporary 
who perished at this time, being then in his mathematicians who contributed to an under- 
sixties. standing of the work were Shen Chfin-p^ei 

In his younger days Lo Shih-lin, like most of (T. H. chil-jin of 1807), 

his contemporaries, studied only the mathe- Tai Hsti (see under Tai Hsi), and Hsii Yu-j5n 

matics which had been popularized by Western (see under Li Shan-ian). Hsii and Tai both died 

missionaries in the seventeenth and eighteenth in consequence of the Taiping War, the former 
centuries. But the Chinese, too, had earlier while serving as governor at Soochow, the latter 
gone very far in some branches of mathematics, committing suicide at Hangchow. Sh4n was 
and some of the early textbooks gradually came the first collator of the Bhvrsku chiiHihang^ 
to light (see under Tai Ch^n). Among them but his work, left unfinished, was carried on by 
were the works of such Sung and Ytian mathe- his disciple, Sung Ching-ch^ang (T. 

maticians as Chfin Chiu-shao (T. M:t): These collation notes were edited into 

century), Yang Hui (see under 4 under the title, Skursku chvurchang 

Ch'dng Ta-wei), and Li Chih (see under Mei (+LfB)> and were printed in the hchior- 

Ku-ch^^ng). The first mentioned left a work t^ang ts*ung-shu (see under Lu Hsin-yuan). 

entitled Shw-shu chivirchang. Per- After editing the BsH-yuan yu-ckkn^ Lo Shih-lin 

Imps the greatest representative of the old school, studied the above-mentioned Buan-hsiieh chH’- 

however, was Chu Shih-chieh (T. which included problems solved by simple 

H. fe^), a native of Chihli and a teacher algebraic equations, known as t^ien-^yUan (^X); 

of mathematics at Yangchow about the year and his edition of this work was printed in 1839 
1300. He left an elementary textbook entitled with a preface by Juan Yiian. He also wrote 

Buan-hsueh ch^mtag, 3 cA-Ooti, the following works: jfcPjffiM hui-fungy 

printed in 1299 (and later recovered from a 4 cA^a% printed in 1818, on proportion; t^TC 
Korean exemplar) ; and an algebra, entitled Yen-yuan cMthskihj 1 chilan, printed in 

SsU-yiian yii-chien, 3 cAttan, with a 1828, on algebra; Kou-hu 

preface dated 1303. This latter work, whose chkh-chi ho-chiao man-shu, 2 chilan^ printed 
title is usually translated **The Precious Mirror in 1848, on trigonometry; the first supplement to 
of the Four Elements" (see bibliography below), Juan Yiian's biographies of mathematicians (see 
had been almost wholly neglected for five cen- under Juan Ytian); Ch^un-chHu 

tnries until Juan Yuan purchased an old manu- shuo-jun i-t^ung^ 2 chiian^ completed in 1828, on 
s.^ript copy at Hangchow shortly after 1800. the calendar of the Spring and Autumn Annals; 
Juan's disciple, Ho Yiian-hsi (see under Chang and Tui-c¥%u jihr^hih 

Hai-pAng), had it printed. In 1822 Lo Shih- tstig-kuang hsin-shuj 2 chilan^ printed in 1851, on- 
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the calculation of eclipses. These and others 
of his works are known collectively as 
Kimn-wo-sheng shih hui-hao. 

After Lo Shih-iin, Chinese mathematicians 
generally studied both Chinese and Western 
methods. One who specialized in Chinese 
mathematics was Lao Nai-hsuan (see under 
Tuan-fang) whose Ku diovrsuan 

¥ao-shih^ 6 chuan (1886), and a supplement, Ku 
cKou-suan ¥ao~shih hsu-pien (^^), 8 chilan 
(1900), contain detailed explanations on the use 
of calculating rods. Most other mathematicians, 
however, became interested in Western mathe- 
matical works which they and others helped to 
translate into Chinese. Among the translators 
may be mentioned Li Shan-lan [q. i>.] and Hua 
Heng-fang (T. 1833-1902). Hua 

was attached to the Kiangnan Arsenal (see under 
Ting Jih»ch^ang) from its beginning and was one 
of the founders of its department for translating 
foreign books on science. He and Fryer (see 
under Wei Yuan) translated several works on 
mathematics, among them one on calculus, and 
Hua himself wrote six works on the subject which 
are known collectively as Hsing-su 

hsiian suan-kao^ printed in 1882. Among other 
translators in the Kiangnan Arsenal were Hsti 
Shou (T. MM} 1818-1884) and his son, 
Hsu Chien-yin (T. 1845-1901). 

The latter was in Europe for five years (1879-84) 
visiting different factories, and at one time or 
another directed the arsenals at Tientsin, 
Tsinan, Nanking, Foochow and Hanyang. 

Lo Shih-lin and Hua H^ng-fang were both in- 
terested in* the history of Chinese mathematics, 
but the one who in recent years has written most 
in this field is Li Yen (T. ^^), author of 
the Chung-kuo suan-ksikk shih 

(1937); the Chung sum shih lun4s^ung (Sl’^), 
a collection in 3 series (1933-35); the Chin4ai 
CMmg suan chvrshu chi mmu)} a 
bibliography; and other works. 


[l/612/13b; 2/69/48b; 6/31/16b; 6/42/6a; Kan- 
cKuan hsien-^chih (1885) 14/23b; Works by Li Yen; 
Ch‘ou-jSn chuan san-pien (see under Juan Ytian); 
Fryer, An Account of the Department for the Trans- 
lation of Foreign Books at the Kiangnan Arsenal 
Shanghai, 1880; Konantz, Emma L., “The Pre- 
cious Mirror of the Four Elements,” The China 
Journal of Science and Arts, II, no. 4 (July 1924), 
pp, 304-10; Vanh4e, L., “Le pr^cieiix miroir des 


quatre eltoents” in Asia Major j VII (1931-32), 
pp. 242-70.] 

■ . Fang Chao-ying 

LO Tsinan (T. H. HUl), Jan. 

19, 1808-1856, Apr. 12, a native of Hsiang-hsiang, 
Hunan, was the organizer of the Hsiang Yung 
or “Militia from Hsiang-hsiang'^ who as 
the driving force in the Hunan Army (#1^), 
were chiefly instrumental in suppressing the 
Taiping Kebellion. Though known primarily 
for his military exploits, Lo Tse-nan was from 
youth a scholar. Owing to extreme poverty he 
had to make his living as a teacher from the age 
of twenty-one to forty-six. He became a hsiu- 
ts^ai in 1839, and a senior licentiate in 1847. He 
did not become a chu-jen, but was granted instead 
(1851) the honorary title, Hsiao Lien Fang Cheng 
“Filial, Incorruptable, Straight- 
forward and Upright," to certify as to his char- 
acter. By this time he had written several 
treatises in support of the Ch^4ng-Chu (see under 
Hu Wei) Neo-Confucian philosophy, namely: 

Chou-i Churtzzi p^n-i, compiled 
in 1840; Jen chi yen-i, compiled in 

1847; Hsi-mmg chiang-% compiled 

in 1849; Yao-chiang hsileh-pien, com- 
piled in 1841; (M) (Huang) yil 

yao-laUj a work on geography, compiled in 1850; 
and a few other works, most of which were 
brought together in his collected writings, entitled 

Lo Chung-chieh kung i-cM^ 
printed in 1857-63. This last also includes 8 
chilan of his poems and essays. 

An epitaph written by his friend, Kuo Sung-tao 
[g. t;.], describes Lo Tsinan as having high cheek 
bones and a square chin which gave the impres- 
sion of a man of surpassing spirit and energy. 
As a student, Lo thought deeply and tried hard 
to put his knowledge to use in practical affairs. 
Though a scholar, he was highly competent in 
the affairs of the world, particularly in matters 
of military strategy. Such were his attainments 
and his qualities, and these are probably the char- 
acteristics that influenced his pupils during the 
many years he was a teacher. 

When the Taiping rebels were threatening 
Changsha in 1852, the local magistrate summoned 
Lo Tsinan to train the militia which became 
known as the Hsiang Yung. Before long Lo's 
pupils, and the farmers of the locality, were en- 
rolled in the army, and the enemy s attack was 
repulsed. His achievements were brought to 
the notice of the throne and lie was rewarded 
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with the title, sub-director of the schools of a 
district. In the following year (1853) Tsdng Kno- 
fan [g. i;.] was placed in charge of ail the militia 
of Hunan, and Lo.Tsl-nan was thereafter under 
Tsdng^s command serving as the latter’s right- 
hand man. For his success’in a campaign against 
aU' uprising at Kuei-tung, Hunan, Lo was pro- 
moted to the rank of a magistrate. A few months 
later he was dispatched to the relief of Nanchang, 
Kiangsi, where he raised the siege and recaptured 
two other cities. For this he was raised to a first 
class sub-prefect. His most efficient officers in 
this campaign were mostly his pupils. They won 
the admiration of Ts^ng Kuo-fan who thus came 
to rely much on the Hsiang Yung. For his fierce 
and successful attack at Yochow Lo was re- 
warded, in 1854, with the rank of a prefect. His 
movements at Hua-yuan, a village south of 
Wuchang, were chiefly responsible for the taking 
of that city in 1854. When Lo was given the 
appointment of an intendant in Chekiang, Tseng 
Kuo-fan at once submitted a memorial to the 
.throne requesting that since Lo was indispensable 
to the army he should remain at his post. Thus 
he continued his wmrk in Hupeh and made start- 
ling headway in the capture of the strategic town 
of T^ien-chia-chM, on the Yangtze, as well as 
other cities in Hupeh and Kiangsi. Conse- 
quently he was raised in rank from a judicial 
commissioner to a lieutenant-governor. In 1855, 
owing to the weakness and corruption of the 
government forces in Hupeh, Wuchang was again 
lost, although Ts6ng and Lo made advances in 
Kiangsi. Foreseeing a possible tactical blunder, 
Lo strongly advised Ts^ng first to take Wuchang, 
then Kiukiang, and finally Nanking. This is 
regarded by later historians as one of the most 
important moves toward ultimate victory. Lo’s 
proposal having been adopted, he fought des- 
perately to lay seige to Wuchang. Unfortu- 
nately, he was mortally wounded when repelling 
a sortie, and died at his barracks eight months 
before Wuchang was recovered (see under Hu 
Lin-i), He was granted the posthumous name, 
Chung-chieh ^^'1® and the minor hereditary rank 
oi Ch%tU'yu which was later (1864) raised to 
YUn-chH-yu, Wuchang was finally recovered 
, 'byHu Lin-i [f, t/.] in 


[l/413/5b; 2/42/51b; 5/58/6a; 7/26/9a; S/fiT/la; 
Kuo Sung-tao [q. t?.] Yang-chih $hu-wu w^n-ehi 
19/4a; Lo Chung-chieh kung nien-y^u (1863).] 

T^ING Ssft-YU 


LOOSA d. 1641, Oct.~Nov.,of the Manchu 
Bordered Red Banner, belonged to the division 
of the Gtiwaigiya clan that was settled in Ancu- 
lakfi at the sources of the Sungari 

river just north of the Long White Mountains. 
In 1598 Nurhaci [g. t;.] sent an expedition to 
demand the allegiance of the Warka tribe, of 
which Anculakfi was a part, and took Loosa and 
others into his service. After sharing in many 
of Nurhaci’s campaigns Loosa was in 1629 put 
in charge of a company of picked troops {gd)- 
sihiyan^ ^^stalwarts”) who were to act as scouts 
in advance of the main army. In tliis position 
he served throughout the intensive campaigns 
between 1631 and 1641 against the Chahar Mon- 
gols, the Chinese, and the Koreans, receiving in 
1634 the honorary title ^ongkoro baturUf '%agle- 
like conquering hero”. In 1636, and again in 
1638, he was accused of misconduct, but his 
brilliant military record shielded him from pun- 
ishment. He died in the ninth moon of 1641 
during a fierce battle with the Ming commander 
Hung Ch^eng-ch^ou [g. t?.]. Loosa was granted 
posthumously the hereditary rank of viscount 
of the third class and in 1655 the name Chung-i 
His son Cengni who was elevated 
to the rank of earl of the first class, died in 1652 
while fighting under Nikan (d. 1652, g. v,) against 
the Ming loyalists in Hunan. 

[l/232/3b; 3/332/12a; ll/4/8b; 34/171/24b.] 

George A. Kennedy 

LU Chien-tseng (T. H#. H. SMlll 

A and JtS), 1690-1768, Nov. 7, scholar and 
official, was a native of Techow, Shantung. His 
father, Lu Tao-ytieh .Sit'S!: (T. #E), was a 
chin-sMh of 1670. Lu Chien-ts^ng himself 
became a licentiate at the age of fifteen a 
chu-jin in 1711, and a chin-shih in 1721. Two 
years later he was appointed magistrate of Hung- 
ya, Szechwan. Subsequently he was transferred 
to the province of Kiangnan where he served as 
magistrate of Meng-ch^eng (1730) and of Liu-an 
(1731-34); and as prefect of Lu-chou-fu (1735), 
Chiang-ning-fu (1735), and Ying-chou-fu (1735). 
In 1737 he became chief commissioner of the 
Salt Gabeile of Liang-Huai with headquarters 
at Yangchow, but after the lapse of a year he was, 
for some reason, denounced and exiled. Sum- 
moned from exile in 1744, he was in the following 
year made prefect of Yung-phng, Chihli, and 
then Salt Controller of Ch'ang-lu the 


Lu 

same province. In 1753 he was re-appointed 
chief salt commissioner of Liang-Huai - at which 
post , he, ..remained for.: ten years. He ' retired in 
1762 on grounds of old age and went home. 
Six years later he was involved in a deficit of 
10^000,000 taels in the revenue of the Salt Admin- 
istration at Yangchow. During the years 1746 
to 1767 salt merchants had disposed of large 
quantities of salt beyond the annual quota, but 
had neglected to transmit to the government the 
accumulated net profit amounting to more than 
9,000,000 taels. The officials in charge were 
accused of conniving with the merchants and of 
having received from the latter gifts valued at 
900,000 taels. When friends of Lu Chien-tseng, 
such as Ghi Yiin and Wang Ch^ang [qq, tJ.j, re- 
ali25ed that the emperor proposed to take drastic 
measures against the accused, they privately 
informed Lu and thus gave him time to sequester 
his properties and avoid confiscation. Lu ■was 
escorted to Yangchow and tried. He was proven 
to have received gifts to the value of 16,000 taels, 
or less than two percent of the total sum in- 
volved. This fact, and his having sequestered 
property, caused him to be sentenced to die by 
strangulation, but he actually died in prison in 
Soochow before the sentence was carried out. 
The above-mentioned friends who had informed 
him were banished (see under Ghi Y'im). Kao 
H6ng (see under Kao Pin), salt censor of the 
Liang-Huai region from 1757 to 1765, and another 
official who was involved in the case, were be- 
headed. 

Lu^s interest in educational reforms is demon- 
strated by the academies he established in the 
various places where he officiated: the Chien-ya. 
Shu-yiian at Hung-ya, the Keng- 

yang Shu-ylian at Liu-an, the Ching- 

sheng Shu-yuan at Yung-pfing, and 

theWen-ching Shu-yiian p^^^^.at Tientsin. 
He improved the condition of the An-ting Shu- 
ylian at Yangchow. The 

Ya-yu Vang ts^ung-shu which he edited — a 
collection of thirteen works by authors who lived 
prior to the Sung dynasty—was printed in 1756. 
In 1753 he began to compile an anthology of 
poetry by some 620 writers of Shantung, his 
native province. This work, entitled SfSlIl 
Kua-cNao Shan4so Mh-ch^ao^ consisting 
of more than 5900 poems arranged in 60 ckiian 
with biographical sketches of the authors, was 
completed and printed in 1758. With the help 
of the Ma brothers (see under Ma Ytieh-kuan) 
of Yangchow, he edited Wang Shih-chen's [q, 


Yu^yang kan^Mu cM .and Chu . I-tsiin^s [g, . 
€hing4 ¥ao. The works that he; published are 
considered fairly good editions, ' printed.; .from 
. carefully engraved blocks in. uniform' calligraphy. 
He frequently borrowed books from the libraries 
of Ma Ytieh-kuan, .and the famil}^' of Wang Chi 
[q. z;.]. Hence he named his studio ' at Yangchow, 
Chieh-shu iou |§#|§, “Borrowed Book Loft”.. 

An ancestor of Lu CMen-tseng, named Lu 
Shih-tsffii .0ti:il (T. S:# H. W, 
1588-1653, a chin-skih of 1625), was a 
poet ^ and bibliophile of renown. As a : man of 
letters he acquired a name almost equal to that 
of Chien Chien-i [g. t?.], and through his love of 
books he became a friend of Mao Chin [g, i;.]. ' A 
special featureof his library was the large number ' 
of items transcribed by hand. ' He printed some 
fourteen works. A collection of his writings, 
Tsun-shui yimn cM-likh^ 12 chUanf 
named after his studio, was first printed in 1660. 

■ Among the descendants of Lu Chien-ts4ng, the 
best known was his grandson, Lu 'Yin-pffi 
® (T. H. 1760-1839, posthumous 
name ^j®), a chin-shih of 1781. He served as 
a Grand Councilor (1811-21), as president of the 
Board of Civil Office (1821-30), and as a Grand 
Secretary (1830-33). The latter^s grandson, 
Lu Chfing-iun • (T. H. Slllr 

original mmg, Kuang-hsieh ^^), was a cAin- 
shih of 1841 and a Haniin compiler. Many 
other descendants of Lu Chien-ts^ng were officials 
and men of letters, and several women of the 
family achieved notice for their poems or their 
paintings. 


[2/71/40b; 3/210/30a 6/17/4a; Tsinan fu- 

ckih (1839) 56/74a; Liang4Iuai yen- 

fa chih (1870) 16/i3b; Tung-hua lu (Chfien-lung 
33:7, 8,. 9, 10); Wang Hsien-t'ang m Lu 

Shill- ts ui (in Chinese), Shantung Provincial 
Library Quarterly^ voL 1, no. 1, pp. 183-96; ^ 
Ti-hsien chih (1935).] 

To LlBN-CHt 

Lu-FEi Chih mwm (T. jfu H. mmi d. 

1790, age 60 (sui), scholar and official, was a 
native of Tffing-hsiang, Chekiang. An ancestor 
whose surname was Fei -was adopted by a 
family named Lu |^, hence the double surname, 
Lu-fei. In 1765 he passed the special examina- 
tion sponsored by Emperor Kao-tsung on the 
latter's fourth tour of South China and was 
awarded, in addition to the degree of c/m-jen, a 
secretaryship in the Grand Secretariat. Taking 
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ehin^sMh Mgli honors in the following , 
year,: he, was later given the rank of a compiler 
in the .Hanlin, Academy. , .Meanwhile he served ' 
as , collator in the imperial printing establishment, 
,’Wu-ying tieii,, where the, general history, Li4ai 
fung’-chiew cM-lan (see under Lu Hsi-hsiung), 
was being printed. 

When the project for the compilation of the 
S^Fu^ cMuafirshu was initiated in 1773 (see 
under Chu Yiin and Chi Yiin), Lu-fei was ap- 
pointed . chief-collator (^|^^) and assigned 
the task of ' editing the ' books already in the Im- 
perial Library, as ^?eli as those printed in the 
Wu-ying tien. At the same time he received 
the rare works presented by provincial officials 
and by private collectors; he collated and bound 
the manuscript volumes of the 8su-¥u ch%an- 
shu; and supervised a large number of collators 
and copyists. For these services he ivas succes- 
sively promoted from a reader of the Hanlin 
Academy (1775-82) and a sub-chancellor of the 
Grand Secretariat (1782-84) to the vice-presi- 
dency of the Board of Ceremonies (1784-86). 
He also was the recipient of many gifts and hon- 
ors. However, he was not excused when errors 
in the ck^uan-shu came to light (see under 

Chi Yun). In 1780 he was accused of having 
lost a large number of original works used in the 
preparation of the cNiXan-sh% but wffien 

it was found that only about thirty items were 
actually missing he had these replaced, and was 
cleared of the charge. Two years later he was 
reprimanded, along with Chi Ytin, Lu Hsi-hsiung 
[g, ?;.] and others, for having permitted to be 
copied into the library a work by Mao Ch^i-ling 
[g. y.] in which references to the new dynasty 
were not given in the required form. 

In 1784 he was made an assistant director in 
the bureau for the compilation of the Ssiir¥u 
c¥mn-shu. Two years later his mother died and 
he retired to observe the period of mourning. 
In that year (1786) it was again disclosed that 
works containing remarks prejudicial to the reign- 
ing dynasty had been copied into the library 
(see under Li Ch^ing), This encouraged stricter 
collation, and by 1787 similar cases were brought 
to light. Emperor Kao-tsung was so infuriated 
that he granted Chi Yun's request to collate and 
alter, at his own expense, books in the library by, 
or relating to, late Ming and early Ch'ing authors. 
Lu Hsi-hsiung, then in Fukien, was ordered to 
share this expense with Chi; and Lu-fei Ch^ih 
was made to supervise and pay for the binding, 
shelving, and other routine work connected with 


the three sets of the c^uan-shu to be 

deposited in Yangchow, Cliinklang and Hang- 
chow. :The Emperor pointed out that Lu-fei 
Chffii W’'as primarily responsible for the errors 
in the project _ because he had drawn up most of 
the regulations governing it. At the same time 
government salt merchants who had previously 
been ordered to undertake official literary projects 
vrere forbidden to assist Lu-fei Ch^ih in anjr way. 
Before long accusations were made that yet 
other original works used in the preparation of 
the ch^uan-shu were missing, and that 

additional works . offensive to the reigning dy- ■ 
nasty had been copied into the Library, While 
Chi Yiin and Lu Hsi-hsiung and other former 
editors were mereb' reprimanded, Lu-fei Chhh 
was deprived of all ranks and titles, but con- 
tinued to pay for the binding, shelving, etc. of the 
sets deposited in the three southern libraries. 
By the time of his death (1790) Lu-fei Chih 
had expended in this w^ay more than ten thousand 
taels silver. The Emperor ordered that his 
property be appraised and that only about one 
thousand taels be left to his family — the rest 
to be used to complete the work on the three 
southern libraries. In justification of this order, 
the Emperor pointed out that Lu-fei Chfihhad 
started life as a poor student with not more than 
one thousand taels, but that by mismanagement 
of the SsH-k^u enterprise he had accumulated 
twenty or thirty times that amount. Be that 
as it may, after most of the family property had 
been confiscated, Lu-fei Ch^ih^s sons were exempt 
from further persecution. 

It is recorded that Lu-fei Chfih left several 
collections of poems, none of which appear to 
have been printed. A small chart listing the 
personal, temple, and taboo names of the Em- 
perors of China, entitled Li4ai ti-^wang nien piao 
(see under Chfi Shao-rian), was recently included 
in the SsH-pu pei-yao (1927-35). 

Lu-fei Chfih had two daughters who wrote 
poetry. His grandson, Lu-fei Chilian 
{sm, mm, 1784-1857), was governor of Hu- 
nan (1843-49). A descendant by the name of 
Lu-fei K*uei is one of the proprietors 

of the Chung-hua Book Company 
Shanghai. 


[l/326/7a; 2/26/50b; 2/43/33b; 3/98/12a; 21/8/28a; 
T^ung-hsiang hsien-chih (1882) 15/^^ 60b, 69a, 
■18/S#' lb; Pan4i Ssii'¥u ch^iian-shu tang-an 
(see bibi. under Chi Yiin).] 
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Fang Chao-ting 


Lu 



Lu 

LU Hsi-hsiung (T. H, SUl), the library a work by Mao Ch‘i-Iing [g. t>.] which 

Dec. 26, 1734-1792, Mar. 17, scholar and official, seemed not to give due recognition to the Manchu 
was a native of Shanghai. His grandfather, Lu dimasty. Early in 1784 Lu was informed of his 
Ying-ling (T. §cB, H. #lll, #?#), father’s death and returned to Shanghai to 

was for a time district director of schools of observe the period of mourning, but after the 
Shih-tai, Anhwei; and his father, Lu Ping-hu funeral he was so pressed financially that he 
(T. Bfi?, H. , 1706- made a journey to Hupeh (1785) to solicit help 

1783), was a chu-jen of 1741. His mother, Ts'ao from his friends. Returning to Peking in 1786 
Hsi-shu (T. 1709-1743), was a he was reappointed director of the Banqueting 

poetess whose collection of verse, entitled Court and later in the same year was made pro-* 

Wan-hsiang lou shih kao, was given vinciai director of education in Fukien. AI- 
notice in the S^k'u Catalogue (see under Chi though promoted to the rank of a vice-president 
Yun). After the death of his mother Lu Hsi- of the Censorate he was ordered to continue his 
hsiung accompanied his grandfather several times duties in Fukien. 

to Shih-tai. In 1761 he became a ckin-sMh and Meanwhile (1787) it was discovered that sav- 
in the following year passed a special examination eral works, regarded as prejudicial to the reign- 
granted by Emperor Kao-tsung on his third tour ing dynasty, had been copied into the Imperial 
of South China. Lu was appointed a secretary Manuscript Library (see under Chou Liang-kung, 
of the Grand Secretariat and so became ac- Li Chfing, and Chi Yiin). For this Lu was not 
quainted with many scholars in Peking. Three only severely reprimanded but was ordered to 
times he was sent to the provinces to take charge share with Chi Yiin the expense of making the 
of examinations (Shansi in 1765, Chekiang in necessary alterations. When in 1790 he finished 
1768, and Kwangtung in 1770), and twice he was his term of office in Fukien he volunteered to 
assistant examiner in the metropolitan examina- effect the required changes in that set of the 
tions (1771, 1772). He also served as a compiler Ssiirk‘u ch^uan-shu which was deposited in the 
of the general history of China, Wen Su Ko library at Mukden, the other three 

Li4ai t^ung-ckien chi4an, 120 chuan^ w^hich was sets in or near Peking having by this time been 
completed in 1768 and printed about 1771. collated by Chi Yiin. Accompanying Lu to 
Meanwhile he was promoted to an assistant Mukden were several other former editors of the 
department directorship in the Board of Punish- SsH-k^Uj among them Weng Fang-kang [g. t?.]. 
ments (1771) and later was made full director In 1791 more mistakes in the SsU-k^u were dis- 
(1772), closed, and all the former editors from Lu and 

In 1773 Lu Hsi-hsiung and Chi Yiin [q, v.] \vere Chi down were again ordered to re-collate the 
appointed chief-editors of the Imperial Mann- different sets of the Library in and near Peking, 
script Library, known as the Ssfi-k^u ckuan^shu Late in 1791, after helping Chi several months 
(see under Chu Yiin and Chi Yiin) and both in Peking, Lu went to Mukden for the second time 
served in that capacity until the work was com- to collate the Wen Su Ko set, but he found the 
pleted, more than ten years later. They also northern winter so inclement that he died soon 
compiled, by imperial order (1780), severalimpor- after his arrival. According to the Shanghai 
tant works, among them the LUai gazetteer of 1871, his tomb in Shanghai \vas 

chihrkwxn piao^ 72 chuan^ completed in 1784, and located in the neighborhood of the present race- 
printed by the Wu-ying tien press. Together course. 

they were made sub-readers of the Hanlin Acad- Lu Hsi-hsiung, like Chi w*as a good writer 
emy (1773) and thereafter received many honors, in tlie court style of ceremonial literature. He 
especially at the completion, in 1781, of the great drafted many public documents and composed 
Imperial Catalogue, S^-k‘u ch^itan-shu tsung-mu several articles published in the name of Yu Min- 
H-yaOj and at the presentation of the memorial chung [g. t^.]. His collected works in prose, 
announcing the completion of the first of the four entitled Pao-k'uei t'ang wm-chi, 

main sets of the SsH-k^u library (see under Chi and those in verse, entitled ^1®^^ Himng- 
Yiin). In 1780 Lu was appointed director of the ts^un shih-chij each in 12 chilan, were printed 
Banqueting Court, and two years later, director by one of his sons in 1810. The printing blocks 
of the Court of Judicature and Revision. In for these works were burned in 1842 when the 
1782 he and the other editors of the Ssi^nk^u British troops entered Shanghai, but were re- 
library were reprimanded for having copied into carved in 1849 by one of his grandsons. 
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Lu Hsi-hsiung’s maternal grandfather, Ts'ao 
I-shih W— ± (T. H. 1678-1736), 
member of a celebrated family in Shanghai, was 
an uncle of Ts%o Hsi-pao (see under Ch'ien 
F6ng). A chin-shih of 1730, Ts'ao I-shih rose to 
be a supervising censor. His collected poems, 
entitled Ssti-yen-chai Bhih-chi^ 6 

chiiany and his works in prose, Ss^-yeri^hai wki- 
chi 8 c/wan, were printed in 1750 in 

the coiiectanea, Shihrts^ang sMh- 

isuan. Them appeared in the same work a 
collection of poems by his eldest daughter, Ts^ao 
Hshkuei (T. entitled 

Fu-ch/ii-loii ou-chfaOy 2 chuan. Two 
younger daughters of Ts'ao I-shih were also poets, 
the second being the above-mentioned Ts'ao 
Hsi-shii, the mother of Lu Hsi-hsiung. After 
her death, a younger sister, Ts'ao ilsi-k'un 
M (T. became Lu’s stepmother- Ts'ao 

Hsi-k'iin, too, left a collection of poems, entitled 
W%i4acht^a7ig shih-kao. 


[l/326/7a; 3/96/7a; Shanghai hsien-chih (1871) 
21 /5a, 20b, 26/109a, 27/7a, 24a, 29/15b; Ch'ien Ta- 
hsin [g, r.], ChHen-^yen Vang win-chi, 45/1 a; Pan-li 
SsiX-¥u ch^iian-shu tang-an (see bibl. under, Chi 
Yiin).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

LU Hsin-yuan (T. H. ® 

^A), 1834-1894, Dec. 5, bibliophile, scholar 
and official, was a native of Kuei-an (part of 
present Wu-hsing), Chekiang. His family was 
descended from Lu Chih (T. 754- 

805), a famous minister of the T'ang dynasty. 
Beginning his studies at a very early age, Lu 
Hsin-yiian is said to have mastered the Nine 
Classics by the time he was thirteen sui, and 
came to be recognized as one of the seven learned 
scholars of his native place. He was an admirer 
of the critical scholar Ku Yen-wu [g. t;.], and 
named his studio I-Ku t'ang after him. 

Lu was graduated as chii-jen in 1859, but in the 
following year he failed in the chin-shih examina- 
tion. On his way home from Peking he was 
attacked by a band of Nien rioters at 

Ch'ing-chiang-p'u, Kiangsu, and barely escaped 
with his life. Upon his return he and Niu Fu-hai 
(T. 4^11, 1816-1862), with other 
fellow-villagers, made an effort to protect their 
town from the Taiping rebels. vShortly after- 
wards, having qualified as prefect, he 'was sent 
to Kwangtung province. In 1863 Liu Ch'ang-yu 
[g. V.], who was then governor-general of Chihli 


(1863-67), had him transferred to Chihli where 
as Liu^s adviser he succeeded in clearing the 
boundaries of Chihli, Shantung and Honan of 
bandits. In the following year, at the call of 
Mao Hung-pin (T. H. 

MW:, 1806-1868), governor-general of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi (1863-65), he went to Canton, 
and '9^'as appointed (1865) intendant of the Nan- 
Shao-Lien Circuit. In this year under the 
direction of Kuo Sung-tao fe. v.] he subdued the 
rebellious aborigines in Ch'ang-ning (Hsin-feiig) 
and mutinous soldiers from Hunan. In 1866 
he was transferred to the intendancy of the Kao- 
Lien Circuit, and in the following year re-estab- 
lished the Ching-j5n C^tl) Academy at 
Mao-ming and the T'ao-nan (P^*^) Academy 
at Shih-ch'5ng (Lien-chiang), 

This same year Lu w^as obliged to return home 
to mourn his father. In 1872, however, at the, 
call of Li Ho-nien (T. d. 1890), 

governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang (1871- 
76), he w-ent to Fooeho^v where, with the rank of 
acting salt intendant, he served as Li’s adviser on 
financial, diplomatic and naval matters. When 
Japanese troops penetrated Formosa in 1874 he 
lodged a strong protest with the Japanese com- 
mander against what he regarded as unwarranted 
invasion. In 1874 Lu retired to his native place, 
taking up his residence in a garden situated in 
the eastern part of the town, which he named 
Ch'ien-yuan Thereafter he devoted him- 

self to writing and book-collecting, at the same 
time rendering service to his neighbors by "w^ay of 
fiood-rehef, establishing schools, etc. In 1888 
he donated 150 valuable books to the Imperial 
Academy. Although he had been deprived of 
his rank and title two years after his retirement 
because of some irregularities in connection with 
his term of office in Foochow, his distinguished 
services — military and social — ^we»e recognized 
by Li Hung-chang [g. «?.] and other high officials. 
On their recommendation he 'was decorated 'vvlth 
the Eed Coral Button of the second class. In 
1892, when returning from an audience with the 
emperor at Peking, he was taken ill at Tientsin 
and two years later died at his residence. 

Lu Hsin-yuan was famous as one of the most 
celebrated bibliophiles at the close of the Ch'ing 
period. During the Taiping Eebellion the con- 
tents of many of the famous private libraries in 
central and south China w’^ere dispersed. Lu is 
said to have gathered portions of some ten of these 
libraries, among them about 48,000 volumes from 
the I-chia t'ang in Shanghai, W’^hich was 
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owned by Yu Sung-nien (T. H, 

a well-known bibliophile of the middle of 
the nineteenth century. By 1882 Lu’s collection 
reached 150,000 cMan, not including popular 
editions. He preserved his collection in three 
places : Pi-Sung ' iou ' in which he kept 

about 120 Sung and 100 Yuan editions, and some 
rare manuscripts; Shih-wan-chtian iou 

in which he kept rare works printed after the 
Ming period; and Shou-hsien ko in 

which he kept ordinary books. After his death 
these collections came into the possession of his 
eldest son, Lu Shu-fan (T. c/iii- 

je7i of 1889), who in 1907 sold all the rare edi- 
tions (some 40,000 chuan) of the Pi-Sung lou, 
Shih-wan-chuan lou, and the Shoii-lisien ko to 
the late Baron Iwasaki Yanosuke 
(H. 1851-1908), a Japanese financier. 

These rare books were for a time kept in the 
Iwasaki library, Seikado Bunko 
at Surugadai, Tokio, but since 1924, the Seikado 
collection has been preserved in a structure 
erected for that purpose in the villa of the Iwasaki 
Family at Tamagawa, a suburb of Tokio. An 
annotated catalogue of the rare Chinese books 
in the collection was published in 1917 in' 50 
chuan under tlie title Seikado hisekishi imm 
^). A general catalogue of the Chinese books 
in the collection was published in 1930 under the 
title Seikado Bunko kameki bunrui mokurohi 
The remainder of Lu's 
collection is preserved in the Public Library at 
Wu-hsing. 

On the basis of his wide bibliographical knowl- 
edge Lu Hsin-yuan compiled the following three 
important works: I-Ku t‘ang iH-pa (S|]K), 16 
chiian, published in 1890, a coliection of his biblio- 
graphical notes, with a supplement of 16 chiian 
published in 1892; CNun-shu chiach 

puy 100 chuan^ textual criticism of 35 rare editions 
and manuscripts of the Sung, Yuan, and early 
Ming periods; and Pi-Sung lou ts^angshu chih 
{W.W'M)} 120 4- 4 chiian^ published in 1882, a 
catalogue with bibliographical remarks on the 
rare editions in his collections. The last-men- 
tioned work w^as completed with the assistance 
of Li Tsung-lien $^31 (T. chin- 

skik of 1874). On the basis of his collections 
Lu also compiled a collectanea entitled Shih-wan- 
chuan lou is^ung-shu. It contains 51 rare items 
dating from the T ang to the Yuan periods, and 
■was printed in three series in the years 1876-79, 
1882, 1892. 

As an archaeologist Lu collected about one 


hundred bronzes of the period before' Han, ab 
60 mirrors of the period before T^ang, and some 
9,000 inscriptions on stone and bronze. On the 
basis of these source-materials he compiled the 
following books: a supplement (200 chuan) to 
the CJiin-shih ts‘id-pien (see under Wang Ch^aiig), 
w'hich wvas not printed; T^ang-tven 

shih-i, 72 4- 8 chiian^ with supplement in 16 
chiian^ a collection of inscriptions of . the T%ng 
dynasty taken from newly-discovered stones and 
bronzes; Wu-hsing chin-skih chi (^^p3), 16 
chuan, printed in 1890, a coliection of epigi^aphica! 
remains in liis native district; Chin-skik hsikh-iu 
pu (1^), 4 chiianj printed in 1886, a supplement 
to the biographies of archaeologists and epigra- 
phists, know-n as Chin-shih hsileh-lu (see undeT 
Li Fu-sun). He added to it information about 
350 more specialists in this field. A second 
supplement to the Chin-shih hsileh-lu, written by 
Ch‘u Te-i w^as published in 1919 in 2 

chiian under the title Chin-shih hsUeh-lu iisii-pu 
(Sffi). Lu made a collection of hundreds of 
ancient inscribed bricks of which he made the 
following catalogues: Ch^ien- 

pd-tHng ku chuan Vu-shih, 20 chiian^ printed in 
1891, consisting of rubbings; and Ch^ien-pH-fing 
chuaji-lu (5f ^), 6 chiian, printed in 1881, with a 
supplement of 4 chiian, printed in 1888, consisting 
of inscriptions. Lu also collected paintings and 
examples of calligraphy. An annotated cata- 
logue of them entitled Jang-li- 

kuan kuo-yen lu, 40 chiian, with a supplement of 
16 chiian, was published in 1892. 

Lu Hsin-ylian w^as also interested in chronolog- 
ical and historical studies and in this field he left 
tliree books: a third continuation of the 

I-nien lu or Record of Uncertain Dates'' (see 
under Chfien Ta-hsin); Sung-shih i, 

40 chiian, a history of the party strife at the end 
of the Northern Sung dynasty; anci 
'ft Yuan-yn tang-jin chuan, 10 chiian, published 
in 1889, being biographies of a group of partisans 
of the Yiian-yu reign-period (1086-94) of tiie 
Northern Sung dynasty. He compiled a collec- 
tion of poems relating to his native region, en- 
titled Wu-hsing skihrts'un (^^), 48 chuan, 
with preface dated 1890; and a gazetteer of his 
native district, Kuei-an hsien-chih, 52 chiiari 
(published about 1882). His collected wTitings 
were brought together after his death under the 
title CUien-yiian isung-cM (^,^), also desig- 
nated ChHen-yuan ts‘ung-shu. This collection 
contains ail the above-mentioned wmrks, except 
the Shih-wan^hilan lou ts‘%ing-sJm, together with 
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s^Yeral/: others of :^ w two deserve mention* 
One is a supplemeEt (100 -f 4 chiian j printed in 
1893) : to the anecdotes concerning poems of the 
Sung dynastyj ' known as Stmg-shih chi-shih (see 
under Li £), In the editing of this work Lu had 
the' help nf P^an •Tsu-‘yin, Yu Ytieh [qq. v.] and 
others. The second is Lu^s literary collection, 
entitled Vang cM, a work first published in 
1862 in 8 cteara, and later expanded to 12 chuan 
and then (1874) to chuan. The 1-Ku Vang chi 
in the latest edition of the ChHen-yilan tsung-chij 
printed in' 1898, ' consists of 20 chuan, Lu also 
collected the letters written to him by his friends, 
and printed them in facsimile under the title 
ClVien-yilan yu-p^ing shu^wen 
chilayi. 


[6/18/25b; Yu Yiieh [^. t?.], Ch^un-tmi Vang tsa- 
wen Uu pien A /la; see appendix to the Beikado 
Bunko kanseM hunrui mokuroku; Peliiot, B. E. F. 
E, 0. IX, pp, 211-49, 425-69 for analysis of his 
works.] , 

Hiromu Momose 

LlJLung^chi ^ii^ {T.^^),Nov. 21, 1630- 
1693, Feb. 1, was a native of Pfing-hu, Chekiang. 
He became a chin-shih in 1670, after showing 
himself to be a serious student of the pa-kti essay 
style. In the spring of 1675, w^hile waiting in 
Peking for an appointment, he several times 
visited Fathers Louis Buglio (1606- 

1682) and Ferdinand Verbiest (1623- 

1688) who showed him Western clocks and a 
celestial sphere, and presented him with several 
Jesuit works, including the Pu-ti-i pien (see under 
Yang Kuang-hsien). He noted in his diary that 
except for /The stories about Adam and Eve and 
the birth of Jesus/f Western knowledge is gen- 
erally credible. Appointed magistrate of Chia- 
ting, Kiangsu, in 1675, he •won the affection of 
the people but was disliked by the higher officials. 
In 1677 he was accused of purposely glossing, in 
his official report, the significance of a robbery 
case. Although dismissed, his reputation as an 
incorruptible official nevertheless became wide- 
spread. 

In the spring of 1678 he taught the sons of a 
•wealthy family named Hsi of ChTng-shu, 
Kiangsu, and in the summer of the same year 
went to Peking to take the special examination 
known as po-hsueh kung4z''Uf but his father^s 
death made it obligatory for him to return home 
and go into mourning before the examination 
took place. During the prescribed twenty-seven 
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months of mourning he studied the three classics 
on Rites and the works of Chu Hsi (see under 
Hu Wei). His notes on the former entitled, 
mmmm Tu4i chih4^ in 6 chtian were com- 
pleted in 1679, and those on the latter, entitled 
Tu Chu sui-pij in 4 cMan, in 'the 
following year. ■ These works and three .others 
were printed by Chang Po-hsing [q, i;.] in Fukien 
in 1708 in the latterT Cheng4-Vang ch'uan-shu. 

Lu Lung-chi resumed his teaching in the Hsi 
family in 1681. Two years later he was recalled 
to Peking and was appointed magistrate of Ling- 
shou, Chihli. While there he compiled the local 
history, Ling-shou-hsien chih^ in 10 

chuaUj which was printed in 1686. This work 
enjoyed fame for years, but was severely criti- 
cized by the well-known historian, Chang Hstieh- 
eh*6ng [q, v,]. In 1690 Lu was promoted to be a 
censor. "With a view to raising funds for an ex- 
pedition against Gaidan [g. ?;.] the government 
adopted the plan of selling certain official posts, 
making it known that those who could pay more 
than the prescribed sum had the privilege of 
being placed earlier on the list of appointees. 
When Lu Lung-chi submitted a memorial de- 
nouncing the practice, a conference of high offi- 
cials decided that he was guilty of obstructing 
military plans. He "was sentenced to banish- 
ment, but “was granted imperial pardon. In 
1691 he was criticized by his superiors as unfit 
for his post, wns discharged, and ordered to wait 
for another appointment. Upon his return home 
he again taught in the Hsi family, but his health 
soon failed and he died on February 1, 1693. 
Emperor Shcng-tsu was not apprised of his 
death until nearly a year later when Lu w^as 
about to be appointed commissioner of education 
of Kiangnan. 

In 1724, at the request of the Board of Cere- 
monies, Emperor Shih-tsung ordered the name 
of Lu Lung-chi, along with those of nineteen 
scholars hsien-ju) of various dynasties, 

to be celebrated in the Temple of Confucius. 
Perhaps the inclusion of his name is explained 
in part by the fact that the president of the Board 
of Ceremonies in that year, Chang Po-hsing 
(g. V.], was his ardent admirer. Lu always upheld 
the philosophy of Chu Hsi and denounced that 
of Wang Shou-jen (see under Chang Li-hsiang) 
as his writings on the Five Classics and the Four 
Books show. He belonged to the movement 
known as Bung hsmh, or ^^Simg Learning’^, which 
was sponsored by influential officials at court and 
by the Emperor in the hope of discrediting the 
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type of thought that prevailed at the close of the 
Ming dynasty. The Sung hsileh reached its 
culmination in the first three decades of the 
eighteenth century, after which the more scien- 
tific study of the classics, known as Ilan-hsmh, 
or '^Han Learning'^, became popular. 

Throughout his life Lu Lung-clii kept a diary. 
The -part covering the years 1659-1692, which 
was preserved in inconsecutive fragments, was 
printed in 1841 and 1844, in 10 chiXan^ under the 
title, San-yii-t^ang jih-chL His 

prose writings in 12 chfian and a supplement in 6 
chuan, entitled San-yii-fang wen-chi iXM), 
were printed in 1701. In 1736 he was posthu- 
mously given the name Chfing-hsien the 

rank of sub-chanceiior of the Grand Secretariat, 
and vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies. 
The family studio, San->Ti-t^ang, ^^Hall of the 
Three Fishes'^, was so named from a legend 
concerning an ancestor, Lu P^u (or 
who in the early sixteenth century was assistant 
district magistrate of Feng-ch^eng, Kiangsi. 
One night when the latter was in charge of a 
shipment of rice down the Yangtze River his 
boat sprang a leak. According to the legend, he 
knelt down and prayed that if anything were 
found on board that had been obtained dishon- 
estly he was willing to be drowned. The boat 
was saved and at dawn examination showed that 
three fish, entangled in weeds, had huddled 
together and stopped the leak. The incident 
wns interpreted as a mark of divine aid to the 
virtuous and was utilized by a son of Lu P^u when 
he chose a name for the family studio. 


[Wu Kuang-yu Lu Chia-shu ksien-sh^ng 

nien-p^u, ting-pin (1725); 1/271/Sb; 3/55/la; 
4/16/24a; 30/3/lla; 32/4/16a; PHng-hu-hsien chih 
(1886) 17/la, 9/47a; Fing-ch^eng- 

hsien chih (1873) 7/15a; Chang Hsiieh-ch^eng 
[^. r.J, Win shih Vung-i (1832) 8/43b; Chvng-huo 
chin mn-pai-nien hsueh-shu shih (see bibl. under 
Hui Tung) pp. 26-28; Watters, T., A Guide to the 
Tablets in a Temple of Confucius (1879) p. 240.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

LU (^), Prince of. See under Chu Yu-sung. 
LU (#), Prince of. Bee under Chu I-hai. 

LU SMh-i (T. M H. pilj^, 

Sept. 6„ 1611-1672, Feb. 18, philosopher of the 
Confucian school, wns a native of T^ai-ts^ang, 
Kiangsu. When a boy of eighteen (sui) he stud- 
ied the classics under Chao Tzu-hsin 
(T. H. cku-jin of 1639), and became 


a Jmu4s^ai in 1632. In the following year he 
studied under Shih ' Tien (T. d. 

1635), an expert in spearmanship, who had 
come to T^ai-ts'ang to teach young men the arts 
of warfare. The training was timely as the threat 
of pirates on the river was increasing. The same 
year (1633) he wrote his first book, the 
^59 Pa-chin fa-ming, a treatise on strategics. 
This work is an exposition of diagrams similar 
to the so-called pa-chen Vu (®), or ‘dight stra- 
tegic position diagrams^' attributed to Chu~ko 
Liang (T. 181-234 A. D.), which 

w^ere much discussed by students of military 
science in Lu's day. While still a young man Lu 
followed the lectures of Liu Tsimg-chou 
but without becoming a disciple of that 
philosopher. 

Lu^s public activities were few. He appre- 
ciated, however, the importance of the work on 
flood prevention, and on three occasions (1656, 
1657 and 1671) submitted proposals about this 
matter, but without success. Several times, in 
his later years, he was offered official employment 
but refused, except in one instance (1657) when, 
at the invitation of Chang Neng-lin 
(T. H. ffilll) who was appointed commis- 
sioner of education in 1656, he went for a short 
period to Chinkiang, Kiangsu, to assist Chang in 
reading examination papers. Lu was interested 
from youth in organizing societies. One of the 
first entries in his nien-p% 1627 (seventeen sui)^ 
reads: ^^He agreed with his companions to form a 
literary society^\ One of the last entries, 1671 
(sixty-one sm), is: formed at T^ai-ts^ang the 

Society of the Ten Elders'\ In 1637 he and three 
friends began to meet regularly in a study-group, 
and w'^ere jokingly called by the villagers the Four 
Chiln-tzU (0^-^). During the time of famine 
in 1641 he organized a relief society (f^^'^), 
and twice (1638, 1648) founded societies for the 
advancement of education and moral character. 
In his later years Lu travelled extensively. He 
visited Kiangsi in 1661, where he stayed at An-i, 
assisting the magistrate as secretary, and the 
following year made an excursion to the Pai-lu 
Grotto (Sj®il^) near Mt. Lu jglU where Chu 
Hsi (see under Hu Wei) had taught. Twice 
(1669, 1671) he journe 3 ^ed to Tan-yang, Kiangsu. 
Before this period of travel he had been active 
in visiting towms in southern Kiangsu, near T'ai- 
ts^ang, to give lectures. 

While he was in An-i (1661) the magistrate 
there financed the carving of the blocks for the 
printing of a book he had started to write almost 
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a quarter of a century before (1637). This, the 
most important of his the 

lu. It is a series of discussions set forth 
under fourteen headings, the titles and ideas of 
which were patterned after, or suggested by, 
passages in Tke Great Leafuing. It co¥ers a 
large field : ethics, political philosophy, education, 
metaphysics, astronomy, geography, agricultural 
economics, conservation work, strategics, feudal 
institutions. Originally it was so voluminous 
that Chang Po-hsing [g. v.] compiled a sjmopsis 
of it in 35 chuan, entitled the Ssur^pien lu cMryao 
(ItM)? oi which 22 chiian were printed in the 
CMng-i t‘ang ch^uan-shu (see under Chang Fo- 
hsing). Later it was recompiled from extant 
fragments of the original edition, and reprinted 
in 1837 in 35 chuan. In 1887 it was revised and 
enlarged. A collection of 21 of Lu’s works en- 
titled Lu izH LshUf was edited by 

T'ang Shou-chfi and printed in Peking 

in 1900. The first volume of this compilation 
contains a chronological biography by T^ang, 
and two other biographical sketches: a hsing- 
chmng by Ch^5n Hu (T. 

1613-1675) with whom Lu established a 
lifelong friendship after 1627, and a hsing-shih 
by Lu^s son, Lu Yun-ch^ng ^itlE 

(T.gpm 

Lu's writings are commended for their firm 
maintenance of the traditional rites and customs, 
for their not making empty the merits of the 
moral nature, for their freedom from vain dialec- 
tical play upon the meaning of words, and for the 
practical character of their doctrines. In 1875, 
by imperial edict, his name was placed in the 
Temple of Confucius. He was unofficially given 
two posthumous names: Tsun-tao and 

Wen-chfien xm. 


[T‘ang Shou-chfi, Tsun4ao hsien-sMng nien-p^u 
in Lu m Lshu (1900); l/486/12b; 2/66/lla; 
3/398/la; 4/127 /7a; Chung-kuo chin san-pai nien 
k^‘*eh~sh%i shih (see bibi, under Hui Tung), pp. 
155-159; T. Watters, A Guide to the Tablets in a 
Temple of Confucius (1879), pp. 229-232; SsU’^¥u, 
passim.] 

RtTFUS 0. SuTEK 

LU Wto-ph‘ao (T. M [S] ^ H. 

*5^, »aiA, 

original ming July 11, 1717-1796, Jan. 

7, scholar, was a native of Hangchow, Chekiang, 
the place to which his family had moved from 
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Yil-yao in the same province, at the close of the 
Ming dynasty. ' His father, Lu Ts%n»hsin 

(T. H. d. ea. 1759), was an 

unsuccessful candidate for the second special 
examination known as po-hmeh hung4z% (see 
under Liu Lun) which was held in 1736. His 
mother was the daughter of F5ng Ching 
(T. |ll^, 1652-1715), a well known 

scholar, but she died in 1721 when her son was 
only five mL Thereafter he was cared for by 
his paternal grandparents. Lu Wen-ch^ao was a 
diligent student who early in life took to the 
practice of copying books to enrich his private 
collection. In 1736 he began to study under the 
scholar, Sang Tfiao-yiian (T. 

H. rT, 1695-1771). Two years later he was 
in Peking and there became a chil-jen. But in 
1739 he returned to Hangchow where he taught 
in a private family. In 1741 he returned to 
Peking, living in the house of Chin Jung 
(T. 1705-1777), then a censor. A year 

later, after passing an examination, he was ap- 
pointed a secretary of the Grand Secretariat. 
In this capacity he served for the following ten 
years (1742-52) during which he was several 
times selected a calligrapher or collator of official 
works then in course of compilation. In 1747 he 
was one of twenty scholars chosen for their skill 
in calligraphy (ten from the Grand Secretariat 
and ten from the Hanlin Academy) to make a 
manuscript copy of the anthology, Chao-ming 
win-hsuan (see under Weng Fang-kang). It was 
the first of four manuscript copies of this anthol- 
ogy made during the Chfien-lung period by order 
of Emperor Kao-tsung — the other three being 
written in 1749, 1754, and 1770. 

In addition to his work as an official, Lu Wen- 
ch^ao applied himself diligently to the Classics 
and the histories. In 1750 he began to live in 
the home of Huang Shu-lin [q. v.] where he had 
access to Huang's large collection of books and 
had an opportunity to meet eminent scholars 
of the day. In 1752 he became a chin-shih with 
high honors (third of the first class of three). 
He was made a compiler in the Hanlin Academy 
and six years later a sub-reader. In 1759 his 
father died and he returned home to observe the 
period of mourning. In 1764 he was promoted 
to be a reader, and from 1765 to 1767 served as 
educational commissioner of Hunan. But be- 
cause he ventured in a memorial to ask for more 
lenient treatment of students, he was recalled 
in 1768, subjected to a severe reprimand, and 
apparently was cashiered. At any rate, he left 
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Peking in 1769. From 1772 until early in 1796, 
when he died, he taught in yarious Academies, 
or Shu-yuan among *them being: the 

Chung-shan (Sllj) Academy at Nanking (1772- 
78, 1785-88); the Ch'ung-wen 1779), and 

the Tzii-yang (^1# 1780, 1793) Academies at 
Hangchow; the San4i (Sife) Academy at Tai- 
yuan, Shansi (1781-83); the Lou-tung (®^) 
Academy at T'^ai-ts‘ang, Kiangsu; and the Lung- 
ch'eng (11^ ) Academy at Ch^ang-chou, Kiangsu 
(1788-93, l794?-96), where he died. 

Lu Wen-ch^ao spent a large part of his working 
life collating the texts of ancient works. Pressed 
by poverty, he began when he was only about 
sixteen sui to make copies of the books he wished 
to study. By 1750 he had access to Huang 
Shu-iin^s collection, and from then on until his 
death he worked continuously for more than 
forty-five years, comparing the texts and editions 
of ancient works, making note of the differences, 
and printing the corrected texts. This branch 
of study, known as cMachk^an hsueh 
became popular in the Chden-lung period as one 
of the activities of the School of Han Learning 
(see under Tai Chen) which demanded sound 
texts for the pursuit of exact scholarship. Ho 
Ch^o [g. and Lu Wen-ch^ao were the first 
scholars of the Ch'ing period to devote their 
entire lives to this study. Their work was con- 
tinued by such scholars as Sun Hsing-yen, Wang 
Nien-sun, Pao Tdng-po, Huang P^ei-lieh [g. t?.], 
and others. As a result the scholastic world 
was provided with reliable editions of many 
ancient works which had been rendered unread- 
able after centuries of mistaken copying and 
reprinting. 

In the course of his life Lu Wen-ch'ao collated 
the texts of several hundred works. Being a 
speedy and accurate transcriber, he often copied 
an entire work before he undertook the collation. 
Between the years 1782 and 1792 he printed his 
corrected texts of eleven ancient works, of which 
the most important are : ^ Hsunr-tz% 20 chuan; 
Ck^un-chHii fan-hi (see under Liu Wen-chfi), 17 
cMan ; 2 ChoiL-shu, 10 chuan] and 

Ching4ien shih-wenj 30 chmn. To the 
last work he added a collection of his collation 
notes, and comments by other scholars, under the 
title Ching4ien shih-wen k'achcMng (#'^), 
30 chiXan, printed in 1791. His edition of the 
Decorum Ritual 14i), entitled I4i chvr 

shu hsiarig-chiao 17 chUan^ printed 

in 1795, is considered authoritative. His colla- 
tion notes on thirty-eight other works were 


brought together and printed under the title, 
CWiin-Bhu shik-pu^ 39 chtlan^ printed 
in 1787. He also left two collections of mis- 
cellaneous notes on the classics and histories; 
one entitled MOJ^LIS Chung-shan cha-chC 
4 chiian^ printed in 1790; the other, f 
Liung-eh^ing cha-chi, S chilan^ printed six years, 
later. The printing of his collection of short 
works in prose under the title 
Pao-ehing Vang wen-chi, 84 chilan^ was begun by ■ 
himself in 1795, and after Ms death was finished 
(1797) by Pao Tfing-po. These seventeen works, 
together with the collected works of his maternal 
grandfather, F4iig Ching, are collectively known 
as the Pao-ching fang tfung-shu (-®^), printed 
during the; years 1782-97, and reprinted in 1923 . 

The Kuo-hsiieh Library at Nanking is re- 
ported to possess sixty-three items which once 
belonged to Lu Wen-cli‘ao— fifty-six of them 
containing collation notes or punctuation marks 
in his handwriting. These notes, being often 
dated, afford valuable information about his 
life. It appears that some of these works he 
collated as many as four times. In addition, 
he collated a number of works for Lu Chien- 
tseng, Pi Yuan [gg. v.] and others — works in- 
cluded by the owners in their own tfung-shu 
or collectanea. 


Km-hsueh fu-shu kum 
nien-k^auj no. 1 (1928, a nien-p^u); no. 4 (1931, 
; no. 5 (1932, on iiis collation 
manuscripts); l/487/16a; 2/68/38a; 3/127/28a; 
16/14/26a; 17/4/36a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

LH-FEIClmh. See page 542. 

Ltj Kung Sg (T. mt H. M% 

Sept. 28, 1603-1664, May 13, official, was a 
native of Wu-chin, Kiangnan. He emerged 
from the examination of 1647 with the rank of 
optmus or chuang-yimij being the second scholar 
to receive that distinction in the Cliliig dynasty. 
The first was Fii I-chien [g. t>.] wlio obtained it 
in the preceding year. Appointed a first class 
compiler of the Hanlin Academy, he rose in 

1653 to the rank of senior vice-president of the 
Board of Civil Office and early in the following 
year to be a Grand Secretary without having to 
adhere to the rule of seniority. After Clfhi 
Ming-hsia [g. ??.] was condemned to death in 

1654 Lu Kung was accused, among other offenses, 
of being Ch*^n% confederate. He pleaded 
guilty, and asserting that he wras weak and ill, 
asked to be retired. In the memorial which told 


Lt, 


of liis illness he used language that was considered 
in 'bad .taste, stirring up still more,, criticism on 
the, part of the censors, ' Nevertheless, Emperor 
Shih“tsu, hoping perhaps to .cultivate the good 
will of his. subjects, 1,11 South China, retained him 
in o,ffice , until 1655, o.r nearly a , year longer. 
Even, then Lu was granted the additional title 
(.)f Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent before 
he ..was .allowed to return home. 


, ,[1 /244/5a; 2/5/40a ; 3/3/30a ; • 4/4/23a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

Xij liu-liang (original ming 

T. H. 8%#), Feb. 13, 1629-1683, 

Oct. 3, scholar, was a native of Chhng-te, 
Chekiang, where his family had settled early in 
the twelfth century. Several members of the 
family were officials in the Ming period, and his 
grandmother was a member of the Ming imperial 
family. His father, Lii Yuan-hstieh Stc# 
(T. H. d. 1628, age 69 sui), was a 

chil-jbi of 1600 who served as magistrate of 
Fan-ch'ang, Anhwei, about the years 1620 to 
1624. 

Lii Liu4iang was born four months after his 
father death. It is said that at the age of eight 
(sui) he was able to write essays in the approved 
style. Before he had reached maturity the 
Manchus invaded CMna and he was greatly 
affected by the overthrow of the Ming power. 
In 1647 one of his nephews, Lti Hsiian-chung 
(T. 3^^), was executed by the Manchu 
authorities at Hangchow for being a Ming 
loyalist. Nevertheless, Lii Liu-liang continued 
his studies and took the examinations under the 
provincial educational system for twenty years 
before he withdrew in 1666 because of his op- 
position to the foreign regime. Shortly there- 
after he became a physician and as a result of 
this experience wrote a book on medicine in 
6 chilarij entitled Lii-shih 

but he gave up his practice in 1674, At the same 
time he devoted himself to study and teaching. 
In iiis writings on the Classics he covertly ex- 
pounded and emphasized those passages which 
dealt with barbarians. In time he became a 
popular editor of the so-called pa-ku essays which 
were tiien widely read by students hoping to 
pass the official examinations. To these essays 
he sometimes added comments about the Man- 
ed) us in the same disparaging vein. In 1673 
he opened a bookstore in Nanking to sell these 
and other works. His scholarship came to be so 
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■widely recognized that he was invited in 1678 
■ to compete in the special examination of 1679, 
known as po-hmkh hung4z% but of .course , he 
declined. His friends wished, in the same year, 
to ceiebrate his fiftieth birthday, , but he would 
not permit such (festivities while living under a 
foreign regime.. In' 1680, when the local prefect 
recommended him highly at Court,, he refused 
to- consider any o.fficiai position, under the 
Manchus, and in order to avoid such offers en- 
tered the Buddhist "priesthood, 'changing his 
name to Nai-k^o 

In the hills, not far from his home, he built a 
cottage which he called .'the Monastery of Wind 
and Rain ' (Feng-yli an where he 

studied and wrote, disturbed only by the oc- 
casional visit of a friend on his way to accept 
official appointment, whom Lii would try to dis- 
suade from serving the Manchus. He died in 
1683, stipulating in his will that he should not 
be buried in any clothes of Manchu design. He 
left seven sons of whom the eldest, Lii Pao-chung 
[g. v,]j was most famous. One of his daughters 
married a son of Huang Tsung-yen [g. v,], 

Lti Liu-liang was a follower of Chu Hsi (see 
under Hu Wei) and was opposed to the doctrines 
of Wang Shou-|5n (see under Chang Li-hsiang). 
He wrote on the philosophy of Mo Ti (see under 
Pi Yiian) and was a student of Buddhism. 
During the years 1 728-32 (see under Tseng 
Ching) Lii Liu-iiang’s views against the Manchus 
were brought to light. The case was concluded 
early in 1733 and resulted in the unearthing and 
dismembering of the corpses of both Lii Liu-liang 
and his son, Lii Pao-chung, the exposing of their 
skulls in public, the execution of one of Lii^s 
sons, the banishment of his grandsons to the 
frontier of Northern Manchuria, and the en- 
slavement of aU their women, in the Imperial 
Household. Two of Lii Liu-liang\s students, 
well-known for their support of his views, were 
similarly dealt with and more then twenty others 
involved were punished. Fifty years later ail 
of Lii Liu-liang^s writings that could be found 
were burned, even to occasional poems and com- 
plimentary prefaces written for his friends. 
Forty-six of his works were included in the list 
of banned books. But a number of these are 
still extant, some having been reprinted in the 
last days of the Chfing dynasty. A few have 
been found — among them one volume of Sung 
dynasty texts collated by him, which is cited in 
the catalogue of the Chinese collection of the 
French school at Hanoi. In 1929 a collection 
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of his letters, prefaces, etc., including an account LITNGKODO d. 1^28, official, was 

of his life by his son, Lii Pao-chung, were printed the third son of T'ung Kuo-wei [g. ».], and a 
under the title hu Fo«- member of the Manehu Bordered YeUow Banner. 

U‘xm hsien-sMng shih-wSn chi, 8 chOan. His aunt was the mother of Emperor Shtog-tsu. 

That emperor took two of Lungkodo’s sisters 

[6/36/25b; Pao Lai Lii Uu-liang nien-p‘u as concubines, one of whom was elevated to 

(1937); Tung-hua lu, Yung-chtog 7:5, 6, 9, 10; empress (Empress Hsiao-i, see under T'ung 
8:12; 9:12; 10:12; Chou Ch'ueh^^,f&M«: Kuo-wei) shortly before her death in 1689. 

Kuan is‘ang C¥ing-tai chin-shu sku Thus Lungkodo was a cousin and also a brother- 
liieh, in Kuo-hsHeh Library Annual, Nanking, vol. in-law of the emperor. 

4 (1930), pp. 9-10, 48-51; Yao Chin-yuan isIgTC. He began his official career in 1688 as an 
Chin hui shu-mu (1882), p. 18f.; Imperial Bodyguard. In 1693 he was made 
MMM'M Chia-hsing-fu chih (1721) 14/18b; commissioner of the Imperial Equipage De- 
Goodrich, L.C.jrAeLfierarjrZiigMisiiiono/CA ‘ten- partment and later served as deputy lieutenant- 
lung (1935), passim; Jung Chao-tsu general of a Banner. For failure to control the 

Lii Liu-liang chi ch‘i ssU-hsiang (j^^Si®) ■'^ODduct of one of his subordinates he was, in 
in Fu-jin hsueh-chih, vol. 5. nos. 1, 2] 1705, discharged from his offices, but was al- 

lowed to redeem himself by service as an Im- 
L. Carrington Goodrich perial Bodyguard* In 1711 he was appointed 

general commandant of the Gendarmerie of 
Lii Pao-chung (T. MM H. ^IcM, Peking with the title Pu-chiin t‘ung-ling 

Original ming d. ca. 1708, scholar, was more commonly known as Chiu-men 

a native of Ch‘ung-t^, Chekiang, the eldest son t‘i-tu because one of his duties was 

of Lii Liu-liang [g. t>.]. He took the ehii-jSn the control of the nine gates of the Tartar City, 
degree in 1696, and in 1706 distinguished himseE in this capacity he served for fourteen years 
by coming out second in the Palace examinations until 1725. In 1720 he was given by Emperor 
at Peking. He was appointed a compiler of the Sh6ng-tsu the concurrent post of president of 
Hanlin Academy, but did not continue there the Colonial Court in charge of affairs with 
long, as he was involved in the ease of Chang Mongols and other peoples, including Russians. 
Nien-i who led a rebellion in Chekiang It appears, however, that Emperor Sheng-tsu 

for several years and was finally captured about was not pleased with Lungkodo’s family, for 
the year 1707. Although Lii Pao-chung was when T'ung Kuo-wei died in 1719 the emperor 
pardoned, his worries over the matter are said neglected to appoint an hereditary successor 
to have hastened his death. When the views to the dukedom. T'ung Kuo-wei had favored 
of his father against the Manchus were brought the emperor’s eighth son, Yin-ssti [g. y.], as heir 
to light during the years 1728-32 (see under apparent, and so had incurred the emperor’s 
Ts5ng Ching), Lii Pao-chung’s corpse was dis- extreme displeasure. The family of T'ung Kuo- 
interred and dismembered by imperial decree, wei seems in general to have supported Yin- 
He was a pupil of Chang Li-hsiang [g. y.] and, ssfl, but Lungkodo, probably at the last moment, 
like his father, was an ardent supporter of the shifted to the faction of Yin-chen (g. v., temple 
philosophy of Chu Hsi (see under Hu Wei), name Shih-tsung). Late in 1722 Emperor 
The collection of his prose works, entitled Sheng-tsu died in the garden-palace, Ch'ang- 
Lii Pao-chung win (35C), was placed on the list ch'un-yiian, four miles west of Peking. Aecord- 
of banned books, and is apparently no longer ing to official accounts, Lungkodo And several 
extant. The one item by him that appears to princes were at the bedside of the dying emperor 
have been preserved is his preface to the who disclosed to them that he wished Yin-chen 

Pa chia ku-wen ching-hsuan, edited by to succeed to the throne. But their claim is not 
bis father, which bears the date 1704. convincing (see under Yin-ch^n). From various 

contemporary sources it is known that Lungkodo 

[Sec bibliography under Lu Liu-liang; Tung-hua stationed soldiers round the garden palace and 
lu, K'ang-hsi 47:2, Yung-ch5ng 8:12; Chia-hsing *516“ went to Peking where, with his Gendarmerie, 
fu-chih 14/22b.] 5ie kept order and prepared for any emergency. 

Yin-chen accompanied his father’s remains back 
L. Cabbington Goodeich to Peking, with an escort of soldiers with drawn 
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Lungkodo 

swords. Thus it was largely owing to Lung- 
kodo's military power that Yin-chen was able 
to wrest the throne while his opposing half- 
brothers looked helplessly on. In the meantime, 
Yin-ch^'s henchman, Nien K^ng-yao [q, vj, 
was keeping watch over Yin-th 2^-], the 

prince who had military power and who in 
reality is the one supposed to have been desig- 
nated heir-apparent. 

Lungkodo was highly rewarded for his assist- 
ance to Emperor Shih-tsung, for on the very day 
that the latter ascended the throne, he was 
appointed one of four men to supervise ail affairs 
of state, including funeral preparations for the 
deceased Emperor. He w^as given the title 
Chm-chiu or Maternal Uncle [of the 

Emperor], and on the following day was per- 
mitted to succeed to the dukedom vacated by 
his father. The Emperor justified the title, 
ChivrcMuj on the ground that once during his 
infancy he had been cared for by Lungkodo^s 
sister, the above-mentioned Empress Hsiao-i. 
Early in 1723, Lungkodo was made president of 
the Board of Civil Office and w^as given, in 
addition to his dukedom, the hereditary rank of 
a ChHng-ch^i ivryu which went to his eldest 
son. A younger son was made commissioner of 
the Imperial Equipage Department. In April 
1723 Lungkodo and Nien K^ng-yao were both 
given the title of Grand Guardian. In a secret 
order to Nien Keng-yao, issued in that same year, 
the Emperor praised Lungkodo as loyal and 
able; and in 1724 he ordered him to adopt one 
of Nien^s sons. Later in 1724, after Lungkodo 
had been given the concurrent post of president 
of the Court of Colonial Affairs, he and Nien 
were both granted the double-eyed peacock 
feather, and costumes and saddles reserved for 
Princes of the Blood of the first and second de- 
grees. In these and other w^'ays the Emperor 
sho^wered special favors on the two men. 

By 1725 Emperor Shih-tsung felt so secure on 
the throne that he could ignore his former 
henchmen. But Lungkodo and Nien were not 
aware of this and still regarded themselves as 
in the Emperor’s favor. Perhaps they had in- 
dicated some disapproval of the Emperor’s 
cruel treatment of his former opponents (see 
under Yin-ssti and Yin-Uang), or perhaps they 
presumed too much on their intimacy with him. 
They might even have disclosed to outsiders 
some details of the Emperor’s illegal succession. 
In any case, the Emperor decided to do away 
with men who might one day embarrass him. 


Lungkodo 

Early in 1725 Lungkodo was released from his 
command of the Gendarmerie. In May Nien 
was severely reprimanded for a minor error 
in the wording of a memorial, and from then 
on he was charged in quick succession with one 
crime after another. 

In July Lungkodo was also involved in Nien’s 
case. As president of the Board of Civil Office 
he was one of the high officials charged with 
advising the Emperor on the punishment that 
should be meted out to Nien for each of the 
crimes with which he was charged. In one 
instance the punishment recommended was 
found too lenient, and Lungkodo was blamed. 
Later the punishment for another crime was 
found to be too severe, and Lungkodo was held 
responsible. He was charged with trying to 
confuse the Emperor about Nien’s case and was 
punished by having his title and additional 
hereditary rank taken from him. Though he 
was permitted to retain his offices and his duke- 
dom, he was ordered to redeem himself by serving 
at AlaSan TO# (in present Ninghsia) as 
supervisor of the building of forts and the culti- 
vation of land — works which were part of the 
preparation then under way for the conquest of 
the Eleuths. On Lungkodo’s recommendation, 
submitted in 1726, irrigation ditches were later 
constructed and a large area of farm land was 
reclaimed. 

In the meantime another blow fell on Lung- 
kodo. It seems that he had been ordered to 
testify against certain opponents of the Emperor, 
but had refused to comply. The Emperor 
punished him by bringing charges of corruption 
against him. A servant in Lungkodo ’s house 
was charged with having received bribes and 
was executed. Several officials reported that 
they had sent Lungkodo bribes. Consequent!}?- 
he was dismissed from all offices except his duke- 
dom, but was again allowed to redeem himself 
by serving on a commission that was sent to 
demarcate the boundary between Mongolia and 
the Eleuths, along the Altai Mountains; and then 
to negotiate with a Russian commission about 
the boundary between Siberia and Mongolia. 
The commission included, besides Lungkodo, 
Tsereng [g. v.] and Earl Ssti-ko (E3^&,* 

member of the Manchu Plain Yellow Banner) 
In 1727 Tulisen [q, t?.] was added to the commi.s- 
sion to negotiate with the Russians. Lung- 
kodo was head of the Chinese Commission when 
it began the Conference in July, but he was soon 
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recalled and the Treaty of Kiakhta was concluded 
by the other commissioners (see under TuliSen)* 

The recall of Lungkodo resulted from the dis- 
covery on Ms premises of a set of the 
Yu4iehf or genealogy of the Imperial Family, 
which Lungkodo had received from Ablan 
a ■ great-great-grandson of' Cuyen 
[f. i;.]. Ablan was a prince of the sixth degree 
and had once shown unusual respect for Yin-t^i. 
Possibly there was in this genealogy some hint 
that Yin-t^i had been designated heir to the 
throne. Naturally the Emperor could not 
tolerate that a former accomplice should be in 
possession of written evidence which might be 
used against him. Lungkodo was therefore 
ordered to explain, and because his answer was 
unsatisfactory, he was stripped of his dukedom, 
recalled from Mongolia, imprisoned and tried. 
In November 1727 he was found guilty on forty- 
one counts, of which the most significant are the 
following: (1) he had secretly kept in his pos- 
session a set of the Yu-tieh; (3) he had once im- 
plied in conversation that by his support of 
Emperor Shih-tsung to the throne he had signed 
his own death warrant; (6) he had stated that 
on the day Emperor Shih-tsu died he had kept 
a dagger at his side in order to guard against 
emergencies; (7) he had boasted of his power to 
summon twenty thousand soldiers, and that 
(8) he had guarded Emperor Shih-tsung against 
assassins; (13) he had been in collusion with 
KMei-hsii [g. v.] and (14) had recommended 
Cha Ssti-tfing [g. v.]; and (26 to 41) had received 
bribes amounting to more than half a million 
taels. For these “crimes^' it was recommended 
that he should be cut in pieces. But the Emperor 
commuted the sentence to imprisonment for life 
and placed him in an enclosure comprising three 
specially constructed rooms, outside the garden- 
palace, Ch^ang-chMn-yiian. His sons were dis- 
charged, and one was banished to Heilungkiang. 
His wife was fined the amount of the bribes he 
was supposed to have received, but it seems that 
this fine was not exacted, for the Emperor knew 
that Lungkodo^s family could not pay such an 
enormous sum. In 1728 Lungkodo died and his 
family was probably exempted from the fine, for 
the Emperor granted a sum of 1,000 taels for the 
funeral. 

Lungkodo was the author of an emergency 
defense plan for Peking, which he probably drew 
up early in Emperor Shih-tsung^s reign to fore- 
stall a possible revolt of the Emperor’s opponents. 
According to this plan, a signal corps was to be 
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stationed at the White Dagoba -(Fai-t%-shan 
6:^ ill) in the Pei Hai just north of the Palaces. 
TMs landmark, built in 1651, commanded a view 
of most of the Inner City, and the signal corps 
was equipped with guns, banners and lanterns. 
On orders of the emperor, signals would be sent 
out and all the princes, officers and men would 
rally at once to points previously designated. 
The plan was reprinted by Ying-ho [g. v,] under 
the title Pai4‘a-shan hdnrp^m chang-c¥ing 
with texts in Manchu and Chinese. 


[1/301/la; 2/13/6b; 7/l/20b; Fa<hH Man~chou 
shih-tsu t^ung-p^u (see under Anfiyanggfi) 20/2b; 
Ying-ho [g. Mn-fu-fang pi-chi Ji/23a;' see 
bibliography under' Nien Kteg-yao, Yin-chdn and 
Tuiiien.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

LUNG-wu. Reign-title of Ghu Yu-chien [g. t?.]. 

M 

MA Hsin-i (T. UOl H. ilR, W), 

Nov. 3, 1821-1870, Aug. 23, official, was a native 
of Ho-ts^ (Ts^ao-chou), Shantung. He came 
from a Mohanmiedan family. A chirv-shih of 
1847, he was designated as suitable for the post 
of magistrate and was sent to Anhwei to await 
a vacancy. After serving as acting magistrate 
of T'ai-ho (1849), Su-sung (1850-51), and 
Po-chou (1851-52), he was appointed magistrate 
of Chien-pfing in 1852, and held that post until 
1854. In the following year he was named acting 
magistrate of Ho-fei, seat of the prefect of Lu- 
chou-fu, and just then also the seat of the governor, 
since the provincial capital was temporarily in 
the hands of the Taipings. He fought and won 
several battles and his administration of civil 
affairs was highly appreciated by his superiors. 
In 1856 he was made acting prefect of Lu-chou-fu 
and in 1857 full prefect with the higher rank of 
an expectant intendant of a Circuit. In 1858, 
however, Ho-fei was taken by the Taipings under 
Ch^6n Yii-ch'^ng [g. p,]. For this loss Ma was 
deprived of his titles and ranks, but w’as allowed 
to perform his duties. In 1859 his mother died, 
but he was not permitted to retire for the mourn- 
ing period, being caUed by Yuan Chia-san [g. 
to serve as quartermaster-general of the latter’s 
forces at Feng-yang, Anhwei. For several 
military successes he was restored to his rank of 
expectant intendant of a Circuit, In 1860 
he became chief of a division in the military 
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secretariat under Yuan Chia-san. A year later 
his father died and he was given a hundred days 
to return to his home for a period of mourning. 
At Ho-ts^ he helped , to defend the: city from ', 
attacks by bandits:..- : 

Early in 1862 Ma Hsin-i returned to the head- 
.quarters of . Yllan' Chia-san' at Feng-yang and was 
ordered, to lead .a detachm.ent to recover Lu-chou, 
.and -this, he, accomplished* For several months 
he -was in Lu-choii as acting financial commis- 
sioner of: Anhwei. . Early in 1863 he became in- 
tendant of .northern Anhwei and a few months 
later., was 'promoted, to be .provincial judge. 
:He was then, defending"^ the .'besieged 'city '- of 
Meng-ch‘eng and remained there until- September 
1863. After the siege was raised he served for a 
time at Feng-yang .in ' charge of the ' military 
secretariat. Late in the same year he was made 
financial commissioner of Anhwei, assuming his 
duties at Anking early in 1864. Knowing that 
province well, he did much to relieve the newlj"- 
recovered districts of their distress. Late in 
1864 he was promoted to be governor of Chekiang 
to succeed Tso Tsung-t^ang [q. v.], and there he 
served more than three years, winning in this 
administration considerable prestige. He super- 
vised famine relief, the repair of dikes, rehabilita- 
tion of the war-stricken areas, and disbandment 
of volunteer troops. He also established a 
provincial press. Early in 1868 he %vas promoted 
to be governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang. 
After several audiences in Peking he %vas granted 
leave to visit his home. Then he received notice 
of appointment as governor-general at Nanking 
in control of the provinces of Kiangsu, Kiangsi 
^d Anhwe,i. - 

Upon his arrival at Nanking in November 
1868 Ma Hsin-i discussed the local situation with 
his predecessor, Tseng Kuo-fan [q, i;,], before the 
latter left for his post in Chihli. Ma and Ting 
Jih-eh^ang [g. i>,], then governor at Soochow, were 
entrusted with the conduct of relations with 
foreigners in South China. They paid much 
attention to the training of soldiers with modern 
firearms. According to his chronological biog- 
raphy Ma did his part in providing 

for the maintenance of the arsenal at Nanking 
of wiiich Sir Halliday Macartney (see under 
Kuo Sung-tao) was then in charge. In the 
middle of 1870, when w^ar with France seemed 
imminent, on account of the Tientsin Massacre 
(see under Ch^ung-hou), Ting Jih-ch^ang went 
to Tientsin to help Tseng Kuo-fan in settling 
that case. Ma was thus left to take charge of 


strengthening the defenses in South China 
against a possible war with France. On August 
22, when he wras walking back to his office from 
a military - inspection he was .winded by an 
assassin's knife and died the following day. The 
culprit, Chang' Wen-lisiang was appre- 

hended, Ma was given' posthumously the title, 
Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent, and the 
name, Tuan-m.iii His memory was cele- 

brated in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen and 
shrines were erected to' him in Ho-tse, Anking, 
Nanking and elsewdiere. 

, The Court in Peking ordered a sweeping in- 
vestigation of the murder, conducted by Chang 
Chih-w^an [g, e^.], Cheng Tun-chin (T. 

H. 1803-1885), and others. Ac- 

cording to Chang Chih-wan's report, the culprit, 
Chang W^n-hsiang, w'as once a Taiping rebel, 
and later an agent of pirates off the coast of 
Chekiang, many of whom Ma had executed as 
governor of that province, Chang Wen-hsiang 
w^as alleged to have had a personal grievance 
against Ma because the latter refused to be 
bothered by complaints which Chang ^ made 
against his own wdfe. Ma, moreover, had hunted 
down usurers, and Chang w’'as one who owned 
a pawnshop in Ningpo, which w'as forced to close. 
Deprived thus of his livelihood, Chang was 
urged, it is said, by his piratical comrades to 
take revenge on Ma. These are the reasons given 
for the assassination in the official reports. 
Finally, in March 1871, the Court ordered the 
investigation closed and the execution of Chang 
by a lingering death. 

At the time of the investigation many officials 
believed that there w^ere others involved, and so 
urged the government to press the case. They 
could not believe that the crime resulted from a 
purely personal grievance or that Chang was the 
only person involved. Unconfirmed rumors 
circulated — one to the effect that Ma and 
Chang had once been intimate friends, but had a 
falling out because Ma had murdered a mutual 
friend in order to obtain the murdered man's 
wife. According to another story, Ma, as a 
Mohammedan, had contracted a secret alliance 
with Muslim rebels in Chinese Turkestan (see 
under Tso Tsung-t'ang) and thus the assassin 
w^as motivated by patriotism. Upon these 
stories a play w'as produced in Shanghai, known 
as Ma chuan. Though the play 

was soon banned it was impossible to suppress 
the stories that gave rise to it. 

During the investigation another story, falsely 



involving Ting Jih-ch^ang, was reported to the 
tlirone by a high official. It happened that 
Tinges son had servants who were unruly, and 
their lawlessness had been condemned by Ma. 
Ting's son w^as reprimanded for his failure to 
control them. When, a few months later, Ma 
was assassinated it was easy to point to this son 
as a possible instigator of the crime. Neverthe- 
less, the investigation cleared both Ting and his 
son of any connection with it. 

The sudden death of Ma Hsin-i is significant 
in Chinese history because it affected the careers 
of two eminent men of the day, namely, Ts^ng 
Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang [g. v,]. Despite his 
early popularity as the leader primarily responsi- 
hie for suppressing the Taiping Rebellion, Tseng 
had alienated public opinion in the north by his 
unbiased settlement of the Tientsin Massacre 
(see under Chffing-hou). He condemned a 
number of guilty persons to death and even sent 
several local officials into exile. He thus settled 
the case in conformity with French demands and 
averted a possible war, but he was blamed as 
cowardly and unpatriotic, particularly by re- 
actionary gentry and officials in the north. The 
Court could not in decency remove from his post 
in Chihli the hero of earlier days, but the vacancy 
left by Ma in Nanking offered both a fitting and 
convenient solution. Ts^ng was sent back to 
his old post in Nanking with the honorable 
mission of conducting further investigations into 
the assassination and of maintaining peace and 
order in Kiangsu. Thereupon the important 
post of governor-general of Chihli was passed on 
to Li Hung-chang who held it, off and on, for 
more than twenty-five years, and so more or less 
shaped the history of Chinese foreign relations 
in his day. 


[Ma Tuan-min hung nien-phi 1877); 

l/432/4b; 2/49/la; 5/26/la; Hsueh Fu-ch‘5ng 
[g. i>.], Yung-an pi-chi, chuan 4; ChHng pai lei- 
ch^ao (see bibl. Liu Lun) vol. 9, p. 205; ChHng- 
c¥ao yeh-shih ta-kuan (see bibl. under Li Hung- 
tsao) vol. 4, pp. 59-64.J 

Fang Chao-ying 

MA Hsiung-chcn (T. H. 

1634-1677, Nov. 6, official, was a native of 
Liaoyang, Fengtien. Although the family be- 
longed to the Chinese Bordered Red Banner, his 
ancestors came originally from P^eng-lai, Shan- 
tung. His father, Ma Ming-p‘ei (T. 

1600-1666), rose in his official career 


to the presidency of the Board of War, and to the 
military governorship of Kiangnan and Kiangsi, 
and took part in the suppression of the Southern 
Ming forces, including the Koxinga family of 
Formosa (see under Gh^ng Ch^^ng-kung). In 
1656 Ma Hsiung-chdn was appointed an assistant 
administrator in the Board of Works, in charge 
of the Mint (^MM) and of the imperial glazed- 
tile factory (^^^) in the south city, Peking. 
After observing the period of mourning for his 
father he ^vas, in 1667, made senior vice-president 
of the Censorate and in the following year a sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat. He was 
appointed governor of Shansi in 1669, but before 
he could set out for this post an edict w^as issued 
transferring him to the governorship of Kwangsi, 
a post which he assumed in the following year. 
Within a few months he put down bandits who 
had allied themselves with the Yao ^ and Tffiiig 
^ tribesmen in the prefectures of Wu-chou 
w and P6ng-io He established 

schools, abolished burdensome taxes and duties, 
and lowered the price of salt— on the whole the 
condition of the province was improved, under 
his administration. But by the end of the year 
1673 Wu San-kuei [g. t;.] rebelled, and early in 
the following year Sun Yen-ling [g. t/.], Manchu 
general-in-chief of Kwangsi, espoused his cause. 

Being a civil governor without military power, 
Ma Hsiung-ch^n was prevented from offering 
active resistance. He tried to commit suicide, 
but was thwarted. Unable conscientiously to 
join in the new regime, he was put in custody. 
On May 6, 1674 he secretly sent his eldest son, 
Ma Shih-chi (T. 1650-1714), 

to Peking to report the situation and to plead 
for help. Three months later he sent his second 
son, Ma Shih-yung his eldest grandson, 

Ma Kuo-ch4n (T. H. MMf 

1666-1720), and some members of his staff, 
on the same mission. In consequence of this 
move Ms whole family was thrown into prison 
and he himself was confined to a separate cell 
where he remained for three years. While 
Sun Yen-ling was wavering between the new 
cause and a return to Manchu allegiance, Wu 
San-kuei (late in 1677) sent into Kwangsi a 
relative, Wu Shih-tsung who had Sun 

murdered by stealth. Pressure was again 
brought to bear on Ma to cooperate with the new 
regime, but stubbornly refusing all offers, he was 
killed November 6, 1677 — likewise all members of 
his family in Kwangsi and some of his staff. 
When the account of his heroic death was sent 


Ma 


to the Court in Peking in the following year by 
Fu Hung-Iieh (T. H. -ftS', d. 

1680), then governor of Kwangsi, Ma Hsiung- 
chen was posthumously (1680) given the title of 
Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent and Presi- 
dent of the Board of War, and was canonbed as 
Wen-i Hao Yii [g. another governor 

of Kwangsi, petitioned in 1682 for permission to 
erect a temple, known as Shimng-chung miao 
to the memory of the two loyalists, Ma 
Hsiiing-chen and Fu Hung-lieh, the latter having 
died for the same cause in 1680. 

Ma Hsiung-ch^n^s loyalty and incorruptibility 
became the theme of a drama by Chiang Shih- 
chman [g. entitled Kuei-lin shuang, 

Ma's poems, entitled CU-hu lou 

f-fcao, composed during his imprisonment; and 
the literary works of his father, entitled 

Yen-yu fang i-kao; of his son, Ma Shih-chi, 
entitled Wvr-pin chai sMng-kao; 

and of his grandson, Ma Kuo-ch^n, entitled 
CKing-en f ang sheng-kao^ are all 
included in the Ma-shih chia-p^u 

preserved in manuscript in the Library of Con- 
gress. Ma Shih-chi rose to the post of director- 
general of grain transport, and Ma Kuo-ch4n to 
intendant of the circuit of Chiang-ning-fu, 
Ch‘ang-chou-fu, and Ch^n-chiang-fu in Kiang- 
nan. 


[l/258/3a; Ma-shih chia-p‘u SMng- 

ching fung-chih (1778) 86/16a; Haenisch, E., 
T^oung Pao, 1913, p. 89.] 

Tu LlEN-CHt 

MA Kuo-han (T. MU H. 

1794-1857, scholar, was a native of Li-ch'dng, 
Shantung. He grew up in Shansi where Ms 
father, Ma Ming-chin (T. held 

the post of magistrate successively in several dis- 
tricts. In 1809 Ma Ming-chin died in office at 
Taiyuan, Shansi, and in the following year Ma 
Kuo-han returned to his native place via Peking. 
Thereafter he made a poor living for about twenty 
years, lodging in the homes of well-to-do families. 
Graduated as ckin-shih in 1832, he served as 
magistrate in Shensi in the districts of Lo-chffian 
(1834-36), Shih-chffian (1836-37), and Ching- 
yang (1837-38). In 1838 he returned home on 
account of illness. After remaining at his native 
place for six years, he was appointed (1844) de- 
partment magistrate of Lung-chou, Shensi, a 
position he held until the summer of 1852. The 
remainder of his life he lived in his native village, 
devoting himself to writing. 


Ma 

During the latter half of his life Ma Kuo-han 
was interested in the collecting of books, and his 
studio, named Yti-han shan-fang 
eventually held some 57,500 chuan. On the basis 
of this rich private collection he undertook the 
compilation of a series of “lost books restored 
in fragments^’ cM-i-shu), that is, ancient 

works which had long been lost but which could 
be partially recovered through quotations pre- 
served in' contemporary or subsequent writings. 
This movement of “salvaging what has been 
sunk^^ kou-cKen) constituted an important 
phase of the intellectual renaissance of the age. 
Ma Kuo-han^s work was probably the most ex- 
tensive undertaking of this nature carried out by 
an individual scholar. His Yu-kan shan-fang 
ehi-i-sku contains more than 580 books “restored 
in fragments.’^ He began collecting early in 
1815, and by 1853, a year after his retirement, 
the parts of the collectanea dealing with classics 
and philosophy were printed. After his death 
the printing-blocks and manuscripts were pre- 
served in the home of a son-in-law, surnamed Li, 
at Chang-ch/iu, Shantung. A few years later 
two brothers of this family, Li Pao-ying 
(T. fi3i) and Li Pao-chhh (T. 

»), reprinted the Yu-han shan-fang chi-i-shu 
from the original blocks. Soon after 1870, by 
direction of Ting Pao-chen [g. y.], governor of 
Shantung, and of Wen-pin (T. 

1825-1880), financial commissioner of Shantung, 
the collectanea was supplemented by several 
scholars, among them Kffiang Yiian 
(T. chin-shih of 1840), then head of the 

Li-yiian ^3^ Academy, Tsinan, and was pub- 
lished with a preface by the latter, dated 1874, 
A small edition of it appeared in Hunan in 1883. 
About this time Ch‘en Chin (T. b. 
1821), intendant of the Chi-Wu-T'ai Circuit in 
Shantung, collated the editions preserved by the 
Li family and, with the aid of the brothers, Li 
Yuan-chin (T. and Li Ytian-Jui 

^^©3^ (T. WiDi brought out an improved 
edition, Ch'en^s preface being dated 1884. An- 
other work by Ma Kuo-han, entitled B 
MvrMng fieh^ 32 chua% a collection of texts of 
various classics, was also printed in this edition. 
In 1889 the Li brothers, aided by Chiang Shih- 
hsing (T. a chin-shih of 1892), 

printed eleven other manuscripts of Ma as a 
continuation of the Yii-han shan-fang chi-i-shu^ 
at the same time supplementing the Mu-keng 
fieh hy 2 chiian, 

Ma Kuo-han possessed literary talent, espe- 
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dally in the field of poetry. In his native' place 
he was a member of the literary club named 
Ou-sh^ an organization of various local 

poets. His diterary collection, containing his 
prose works in 4 chuan and his verse in 4 chMan^ 
was published with a preface by himself dated 
1833, under the title Yu’-han shan-fang shih-icen 
chi (^^■^). This collection was enlarged, and 
when published under the same title after his 
death contained 8 chilon of verse (1884) and 10 
chuan of prose (1889). Ma Kuo-han compiled a 
catalogue of various kinds of coins prior to the 
Ming period, entitled Eu>ng-ou 

hua hsilan ch^uan-pHn, 8 chuan^ which was re- 
printed in 1887. He was also the author of 
several other w^orks of which the manuscripts or 
the printing-blocks were preserved in the Li 
family. At the request of the Li brothers Chiang 
Shih-hsing edited these manuscripts, under the 
title Ma Chu-wu hsien-sMng 

ch^uan-chi. This collection, how^ever, was not 
published. 

[Wang Chung-min, ''Two Ch'ing Editors of 
Lost Books^* (Chinese text) in 
Fu-jin hsueh-chihy voL III, no. 1 (1932); Lf- 
ch^ing hsien-chih (1926), chuan 41; Hsii 
Shensi fung-chih kao (^) (1934), list of officials.] 

Hieomu Momose 

MA Shih-ying (T. 1591- 

1646(47), notorious official of the Ming and 
southern Ming courts, was a native of Kweiyang, 
Kweichow. He passed the metropolitan exam- 
ination in 1616 and became a chin-shih in 1619. 
After holding various posts in the capital and 
elsewhere, he was appointed in September 1632 
governor of Hstian-fu (with jurisdiction 

over the northern districts of Chihli and Shansi). 
But shortly after he assumed office he was charged 
by the eunuch Wang K'un (see under Ting 
K'uei-ch'u) with mulcting his constituents and 
bribing Court officials, and in November he was 
exiled to the frontier. Through the help of his 
classmate and lifelong friend, Juan Ta-ch'6ng 
[g. he was recalled and made governor-general 
of F^ng-yang, Anhw^ei, where he won merit for 
the suppression of brigands. When Peking fell 
(1644) he succeeded in exerting his influence in 
support of the Prince of Fu (see under Chu Yu- 
sung), as opposed to another prince, to head the 
Court at Nanking. Grateful for his efforts, the 
Prince of Fu made him Grand Secretary and gave 
him other high titles, but left him at his post in 


Feng-yang. Ma resented this exclusion from the 
'■' Court' and threatened Nanking with ;a , .fleet of 
. 1,200 war Junks. - .Thus intimidated, the; Court 
recalled him to, Nanking and, made .him Grand 
Preceptor .of the Heir Apparent and later Grand 
Tutor. 

."Soon Ma, -with Juan Ta-ch'6ng,, dominated the 
Court, -reputedly through unscrupulous extortion, 
bribery, and shameless sale of degrees and offices. 
He cowed Emperor and Court and,., when rim- 
peached., bribed his way back into power. He 
opposed Shih K'o-fa 'and Tso ' Liang-yu,:, [fg. v.] 
and sent the former to Yangchow. Tso then ad- 
vanced his armies towards Nanking, vowing to 
get rid of Ma. To defend the. capita! 'against 
Tso, Ma called In many troops from the North 
and thus weakened the defense against the Cliring 
troops commanded by Dodo [q. e’.]. On June 3, 
1645 the Prince of Fu fled, as Ch'ing troops 
entered Nanking. The next day Ma Shih-ying, 
announcing that he was escorting the Empress 
Dowager, fled with 400 soldiers to Chekiang. 
It was charged, however, that he disguised his 
own mother as the said Empress Do\vager. 
When the Prince of Lu (see under Chu I-hai) set 
up his regency in Shaohsing, Ma was repudiated 
and took refuge in Yen-chou. In 1646 he was 
refused entrance to Fukien and died soon there- 
after. According to some accounts he became a 
monk in a monastery in the T'ien-t^ai mountains, 
Chekiang, where he was discovered by the Ch'ing 
troops, arrested and executed in a market place. 


mm Ming-chi nan4uehy S/db, 4/la, 2 b 5 3a, 
6/14a, 7/4a, 6a, 10/3b, 4a, ll/5b; Ming-chi pci- 
liieh C^blSS-), 18/2b. 20/5b; Ku Yen-wu [?. v.j, 
Sh^ng-an pen-chi, passim; Clrien ChOn-hui [g. i’.], 
Shti-skih chH-tse.] 

Eael Swishee 

MASu (T. ^%and Feb. 1, 1621- 
1673, Aug. 15, scholar, a native of Tsou»p'ing, 
Shantung, was a chin-shih of 1659. After serv- 
ing as police magistrate in Huai-aii, Kiangsu, he 
became district magistrate of Ling-pi, Anhwei. 
He is best knowm as the compiler of the 
I-shihy an encyclopedic history of China from 
earliest antiquity to the close of the Ch'in dynasty 
(206 B.C.), which was printed in 1670 in 160 
chimn. It is a collection of extracts drawn from 
many sources, arranged chronologically under 
various heads, to each of which is appended the 
author^s own conclusions. Ku Yen-wu [g. t».] 


(M.l/308/34b; M.36/i8/la; M.59/62/la; 
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praised . .it for the ricEiiess of its materia,ls. It is 
traditional., in its ■ approach, incorporating many 
iegendary ideas.; ' ; ' V ^ 

Ma Su ■likewise' .left a .work on the Tso-chuan 
.under the:' title 12 + 

8 which: w in 1804, .It was re- 

edited by Li .T'iao-ytian [g. «;.] into 4 ekimn, and 
with the title altered to Ck^un- 

chHu Ts(hchmm htd-^ym, was printed in Li^s 
collectanea' Han-hai (1882 edition), Ma ■ is 
known to have left another work, entitled 
SMh-‘San4m wei-sku which, ac- 
cording to Li Wen-tsao (see under Chou Yung- 
nien) was in the form of a collectanea containing 
222 items, all written in the period from the Chou 
to the Sui dynasties inclusive. He was given 
unofficially the posthumous title, W^n-chieh 
X'ft-. Owing to his knowledge of, and his 
interest in, ancient history he was nicknamed Ma 
San-tai or /^Ma of the Three Dynas- 

ties’^ — the dynasties before 255 B.C. 


[l/487/4a; 3/218/47a, including epitaph by Shih 
Jun-chang [g. t;.]; Tsou-pHng-hsien chih (1696) 
7/36b, (1836) 15/60b; SsiX-^k^u 49/7a; Wang Shih- 
ch^n [g. v.]f ChHh-pei ou^Van 9/16b; Li W^n-tsao, 
Nan-chien chi T'/lSa; Wylie, Notes 

p. 28.1 

Tu Lien-ch^j 

MA T6-kung d. 1663, Ming-Chhng 

general, was a native of Liaotung. He served as 
brigade general under the Ming and was associ- 
ated with Tien Hsiung [g. v\ in betraying the 
Prince of Fu (see Chu Yu-sung) to the Manchu 
general, Dodo [g, v.]. He was admitted to the 
Chinese Bordered Yellow Banner and allowed to 
retain his same rank in the Chlng army sta- 
tioned at Chinkiang, Kiangsu. In 1646 he was 
degraded for incorporating rebel forces in his 
ranks but was reinstated the following year, re- 
suming his activities against the Ming loyalists 
in Fukien. During Ch^ng Ch'^ng-kung’s [g. 
absence from Amoy in 1651, Ma T^kung entered 
the city and seized his property. Unable to 
maintain his position when the insurgent general 
returned, he was indicted the following year by 
the Board of Punishments on charges of covetous- 
ness and military defeat, but was pardoned by the 
emperor. He was later made general-in-chief of 
Fukien where he cooperated with Li Shuai-t^ai 
[g. V,] against the Cheng insurgents. When the 
latter were driven from Amoy in 1663, Ma T6- 
kung pursued them out to sea and was killed in 


battle. Two years later the name Hsiang-wu 
and rank of marquis of the first class were 
conferred, and in 1729 his name was entered for 
worship in the temple of the Zealots of the 
Dynasty. In 1749 the hereditary rank was 
designated Shun-cbln (IH®^). 


[l/254/2b; 2/78/9a; SMng-cUng (®^) t^ung chih 
(1736) 341/21b.] 

. Eakii Swisher 

MA Yiieh-kuan (T. H, ^#), 

1688-1755, July 29, and his younger brother, Ma 
Ylieh-lu ' (T, H. 1697- 

after 1766), were both poets and bibliophiles. 
Their ancestral home w^as Chl-mM, Anhwei, but 
as the family was engaged in the salt business at 
Yangchow, Kiangsu, tiie brothers regarded the 
latter place as their home. For this reason, and 
also by virtue of their literary accomplishments, 
they were known as ^The Two Mas of Yang- 
chow” (^^m^). Ma Yiieh-lu was recom- 
mended as a suitable competitor in the pchhsueh 
hung4z% examination of 1736 (see under Ch^^n 
Chao-lun), but declined to participate. The 
library of the Ma family, known as Tsffing-shu 
lou mmm, was rich not only in books but also 
in examples of calligraphy, paintings, rubbings, 
and engravings. 

When in later years (1772) the Imperial Manu- 
script Library, Ssii-¥u cNilan-shu (see under Chi 
Yiin), was instituted, Ma Yueh-lu’s son, Ma 
Yii (T. 7C^ H. submitted about 

700 works for transcription, and was rewarded 
with a set of the encyclopedia, Kthchin t^u-shu 
chi'^Neng (see under Ch^en Meng-lei), an honor 
also conferred on three other bibliophiles who 
each submitted more than 500 items to the 
Ssii-¥u editors. The titles of the 229 works that 
were first submitted by Ma Yu are listed in an 
old manuscript catalogue preserved in the Library 
of Congress, under the title, CNing- 

sung shvr-mu. They also appear in the collec- 
tanea, Han-fen lou mi-chi (see under P'4ng Sun-i) 
under the title ChirircNing shvrmu. 

Among the family’s studio names the Hsiao ling- 
lung shan-kuan is the best known. 

The fame and the richness of the library and the 
cordiality^ of its owners attracted many scholars 
to it. Such well known figures as Chilian Tsu- 
wang, Hang Shih-chlin, and Li fi [gg. t;.], were 
friends of the Ma brothers and sojourned with 
them. We are told that it was principally in 
their library that Ch uan Tsu-wang Wrote his 
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K'un-hsiieh chi-win san-chmiy and Li fi his 
Suiig-shih chi-shih. It was from the Ma broth- 
ers, too, that Lu Chien-ts^ng [q. for two terms 
(1737-38 and 1753-62) Sait Commissioner of 
the Liang-Huai region, received help in printing 
Wang Shih-chen’s [g. v.] Yu-yang harinchiu chi 
and Chu I-tsun's [q. z^.] Ching4 ¥ao. 

The collected literary works of Ma Yueh-kuan 
were entitled Sha-ho i4ao 

hsiao-Jcao in 6 chiian^ and his poems in irregular 
metre {tz%) were named Hsieh-ku tz%, 

Ma Ytieh-kuan also compiled two collections of 
verse written by himself, his brother, and their 
friends on pleasure trips: one entitled 

Lin-wu ch‘ang-ch‘ou chij on excursions to 
Soochow, Kiangsu, in 1752; the other, 

Chiachshan chi-yu cM, on boat trips to 
Chiao-shan, an island in the Yangtze River, 
opposite Yangchow. Ma Yiieh-lu's collected 
literary works in 6 chllan^ with 2 chiian of tz'ii 
appended, were entitled Nan-chai chi. 

All the afore-mentioned works appear in the 
Yiieh-ya Vang is‘ung-shii (see under Wu Ch^ung- 
yueh). 


[3/435/17a, 20a; 20/2/00 (portrait); 31/4/12b; 
Ts^ang-shu chi-shih.shih (see under P^an Tsu-yin) 
5/9b; Hui-chou-fu chih (1827) ll/4/46a, b.] 

Tu Libn-chIi 

MA-cl/i l|^. See under Maci. 

MACI (d. 1739, age 88 sm), official, was a 
member of the Fuca clan and belonged to the 
Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner. He was the 
second son of Mishan [q. v.] and was an honorary 
licentiate. In 1669 he was appointed assistant 
department director in the Board of Works and 
six years later was transferred to the Board of 
Revenue. Meanwhile, in 1672, he was made 
captain of a new company in his own Banner (see 
under Maska). Promoted in 1682 to a depart- 
ment directorship in the Board of Works, he was 
sent to Wuhu, Anhwei, as supervisor of Customs. 
During his term of office the income of the Wuhu 
customs exceeded the usual amount and Maci was 
recommended for promotion. Made a reader in 
the Grand Secretariat in 1684, he was appointed 
financial commissioner of Shansi in 1685, conced- 
ing his captaincy to his younger brother, Li- 
jung-pao (see under Mishan). Promoted to the 
governorship of the same province a year later, 
he won fame by his able administration. In 1688 
he and Yu Ch^^ng-lung (q. v. 1638-1700), were 
sent to try two Hupeh officials, Chang Ch^ien 
and Tsu Ts^sh^n (see Ch^6n Ting-ching for 


former, Kao Shih-ch'i for latter), who were ac- 
cused of corruption. Both were found guilty 
and many high officials in Peking w^ere exposed 
as having received bribes from them. This epi- 
sode enhanced the fame of Maci as an incorrupti- 
ble and dauntless official and in 1688 he was made 
president of the Censorate. In the same year 
an embassy under Songgotu [g. i;.] was dispatched 
to confer with the Russian delegates at Selen- 
ginsk, on a boundary dispute. Maci, as one of 
the embassy, memorialized the throne on the 
value of having one or two Chinese attached to 
the party as secretaries to write up the expedi- 
tion. Although the mission was turned back in 
Outer Mongolia by Galdan^s [g. v.] invasion of 
that region, the daily happenings, the routes 
taken, and the distances covered were clearly 
recorded in Chinese (see under Chang P'5ng-ko). 
As to the embassy of the ensuing year, which 
concluded the Treaty of Nerchinsk with Russia, 
little was said in Chinese accounts and the only 
journal about it was that kept by P. Gerbillon 
(see under Songgotu). Maci did not go to 
Nerchinsk in 1689 but stayed in Peking as head 
of the Censorate. He succeeded in persuading 
Emperor Sh6ng-tsu to order the Board of Colonial 
Affairs to prepare Chinese as well as Manchu 
and Mongolian copies of every document. In 
1690 he was made a member of the Council of 
Princes and High Officials; later in the same year 
he was made acting president; and early in the 
following year, president of the Board of War. 

During the next few years Maci took part in 
the war preparations against Galdan. For a 
time he was in Kweihwa directing relief of the 
Khalkas of Outer Mongolia who had sought 
shelter after being driven from their own pastur- 
age by Galdan, Maci also conducted a trial of 
some Mongolian princes found guilty of a secret 
alliance with the Eleuths. In 1692 he was trans- 
ferred to the Board of Revenue, Four years later 
he organized a regiment of Mongols which formed 
part of the emperor's army in the expedition to 
Outer Mongolia. In the absence of the emperor, 
Maci stayed in Peking to help the heir-apparent, 
Ym-j6ng [g, z;.], in conducting the government. 
Later he had charge of the establishment of post- 
stations along the route from Peking to Ninghsia, 
Kansu, to provide for the expedition of 1697 (see 
under Hsiian-yeh and Fiyanggtl). During the 
next few years he was several times sent to inspect 
River Conservancy works and to conduct the 
trial of several high officials. Late* in 1699 he 
was made a Grand Secretary. 

In 1708 Maci narrowly escaped the death pen- 
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alty for interference in court politics; In that bined ranks were changed to an earldom of the 
year Yin-jingj the heir-apparent, was deprived second class. In 1725 he was praised for his 
of his status, and a conference of high officials loyalty and diligence and rewarded with the 
was called to recommend one of the emperor^s 


other sons. Much to the disgust of the emperor, 
the conference unanimously recommended Yin- 
ssh [g. t?.]. Mac! had been warned by the em- 
peror to stay away from the conference, but it is 
said that he secretly divulged his preference for 
Yin-ssh before the members conferred. Sensing a 
plot to put Yin-ssh on the throne, the emperor 
took occasion early in the following year, to re- 
buke Maci for his share in the affair. When 
Maci showed impatience, and angrily left the 
court, the emperor was infuriated and ordered the 
arrest of his entire family, not even sparing Mawu 
(see under Mishan) and Li-jung-pao, his broth- 
ers, Maci was tried before the emperor for 
improper conduct and was sentenced to death, 
but was granted a special pardon. He was de- 
livered to the home of Yin-ssh to be there con- 
fined under the surveillance of his host, it being 
a practice of the time to entrust a criminal to a 
prince and co-plotter — in case the one escaped 
the other was held responsible. Ail the members 
of Macias family who held offices were discharged. 
In addition to other posts, Maci was deprived of 
his captaincy of the company of Russians and 
their descendants (see under Sabsu) who lived 
in Peking. This company had had, since 1683, 
two Russian captains; the Russian who sur- 
rendered in 1648 and his son. After the death 
of the latter Maci was placed in command of this 
company, perhaps because he was concurrently 
in charge of dealings with the Russian merchant- 
caravan which after 1698 had the privilege of 
trading every two or three years in Peking at a 
large compound known as the Russian Hostel 
(^M%® fi-lo-ssh kuan). Early in 1710 such 
a Russian caravan arrived in Peking and, because 
of his familiarity with Russian affairs, Maci was 
freed and again placed in charge of the caravan 
trade. In 1712 he was made an acting minister 
of the Imperial Household, and the two heredi- 
tary captaincies held by himself and his brother, 
Mawu, were restored to them. In 1716 Maci was 
again made a Grand Secretary and concurrently 
placed in command of the company of Russians. 
This captaincy remained in the family for many 
years (see under Fu-lung-an). 

Having assisted Emperor Shih-tsung to ascend 
the throne (see under Lungkodo), Maci was re- 
warded with the hereditary rank of ChHng-ch^e 
ivryu of the first class and, as he also inherited 
the rank of baron (see under Mishan), the corn- 


minor rank of a ChH4u-yu which was inherited 
by his eleventh son, Fu-liang Maci re- 

tired in- 1735 because of old age, and died four 
years later, receiving the posthumous title 
Wen-mu His twelfth and youngest son, 

Fu-hsing succeeded to the earldom of the 

second class which, however, was taken from him 
in 1748 and given to Fu-liang. The latter rank 
was then raised to earl of the first class to which 
in 1750 was added the appellation, Tun-hui 
Although Maci was repeatedly rewarded by 
the Manchu Court for his “loyalty^^ he is re- 
ferred to in Russian accounts as having been 
paid 1,000 roubles by the Russian envoy, Savva 
Lukich- Vladlslavich (d. 1738), to enable the 
latter to conclude successfully the Treaty of 
Kiakhta in 1727. It may be added that the 
French missionary, Dominique Parrenin 
(1665-1741), who acted as interpreter, is reported 
in the same account to have received 100 
roubles (see under Tuii§en). 


[l/293/2a; 3/9/36a; 34/i40/9b; 34/2/29a; 34/3/ 
11a; Ho Ch^iu-t^ao [g. ?;.], Shuo-fang pei-shing^ 
ckuan 47; Cahen, Gaston, Hisioire des Relations 
de la Russia avec la Chine sous Pierre le Grand, pp, 
215, and LXI-LXV.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

MAH Kuei d. 1630, Jan. 29, Ming general, 
was born a Mongol. He came to China in early 
life and made his home in Hstian-hua, Chihli, 
where he took great delight in the border warfare 
that went on about him. He was serving as 
second captain in a garrison along the Great Wail 
when the defeat of Yang Hao [g. v.] by the 
Manchus in 1619 awakened China to a realiza- 
tion of the menace from the northeast. Trans- 
ferred to the Shanhaikuan region, he was rapidly 
promoted to major and then to lieutenant colonel. 
In 1622 he attracted the attention of Sun Ch^^ng- 
tsung [g. V.], was promoted to colonel at head- 
quarters, and in the following year was put in 
charge of defensive operations at Ning-yuan. 
After driving away certain Mongol tribes who 
were occupying the region of Ta-iing-ho he was 
promoted to the rank of brigade general. To- 
gether with Sun^s successor, Yuan Chffing-huan 
[g. v], he repulsed, early in 1626, the Manchu 
attack on Ning-yiian, but was recalled shortly 
after. Before the end of the year he was sta- 
tioned at Shanhaikuan. While bringing relief 
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to Ning-ytian in July 1627 he was severely , posthumously deprived of all ranks. Canggadai 
wounded. In 1628, under a new emperor, he was also was not permitted to retain his inherited 
recalled from the front and sent to the defense of princedom and was degraded to a prince of the 
Tatung, Shansi, against Mongol raids. Late in third degree (see under Oiyefe). 

1629 he was summoned to the defense of Peking — — 

when the Manchus made their first effective [l/222/7b; 2/l/4a; 34/121/126.1 

thrust toward the capital. After Yuan Cheung- Gbokgb a. Kennedy 

huan was imprisoned and Tsu Ta-shou [q, v.] 

fled, Man Kuei was left alone to face the enemy. 1587-1633, Jan. 11, 

Despite stubborn resistance he was driven back was the fifth son of the founder of the Cli'iiig 
and killed outside the south wall of Peking. He Dynasty, Nurhaci [q. His mother (Gundai, 
was canonized as Wu-min nee Fuca, see under Nurhaci) was the second 

wife of Nurhaci. By ' a' previous marriage she 

[M. 1/171 /7a; M. 3/234/6a; M. 8/86/lOa; M, 30/ had given birth to a son named Anggala 
3/31a; Cha Chi-tso [g. Tsui-wei lu^ 12 T' /11a.] (d. 1636). In addition to MaiiggMtai she gave 

George A. Kennedy Nurhaci's tenth son, Degelei 

(1596-1635), and his third daughter, Manggfiji 
MANDAHAI d. 1652, age 31 (sm‘), (d. 1636), who in 1601 married a Hada 

member of the Ch^ng Imperial Family, was the chief, and in January 1628, a Mongol, 
seventh son of Dai§an fe. v.\ the first Prince Li. Manggfiitai first had an opportunity to display 
He accompanied his father to the siege of Chin- his military talents in the campaign against the 
chou in 1640. In the following year, at the early Ula tribe in 1612. He was later given command 
age of twenty (sm), he was given the rank of a of the Plain Blue Banner, and in 1616 ivas made 
prince of the sixth degree and fought under one of the four Jmm beile to assist Nurhaci in 
Haoge [q, v.] at Sung-shan. In 1642 he took the government — the four being, in the order of 
part in the capture of T^a-shan. He was with the their rank: Dalian, Amin, Manggfiltai and 
army which broke through Shanhaikuan in 1644, Abahai {qq, v.]. The tom heih played leading 
and for his services was promoted two degrees parts in the crushing defeat of the Ming armies 
to the rank of heise (^’5^). Under Ajige fo. v,] in 1619 (see under Yang Hao), and in subsequent 
he joined in the pursuit of Li Tzii-ch*6ng [q, «r.] battles in Liaotung and Korea. When Nurhaci 
into Shensi, and for the next three years was died in 1626 no provision had been made regard- 
mostly occupied in operations in that section of ing a successor. But Daiian and his sons took 
China. After the defeat and death of Chang the lead by nominating the fourth and youngest 
Hsien-chung [^. y.], Mandahai returned with the beile, Abahai. Although Abahai thus became 
army (1648) to Peking. There he was accused nominally the head of the government he was 
of misdemeanors but was pardoned on the inter- forced in practice to share authority with the 
cession of Dorgon [q, v.j. other three, if not actually to serve as their tool. 

After his father^s death he became, in 1649, In the ceremony of installation he is reported to 
the first inheritor of Dai^an^s princedom of the have won an oath of allegiance from the younger 
first degree. In the same year he accompanied members of the clan, after which he turned and 
his brother, Wakda (see under DaiSan), on an bowed three times to DaiSan, Amin, and Mang- 
expedition to Shansi against the rebel Chiang gfiltai. These three sat on a level with him on 
Hsiang (§. t?.]. On his return in 1651 his prince- all state occasions, but the situation, besides 
dom was designated in place of the desig- giving rise to much ill-feeling, was not in con- 

nation, Li, granted to his father. After Dorgon's formity with Chinese patterns of political organi- 
henchmen were cashiered in 1651, Mandahai was zation which it became the tendency to adopt 
put in charge of the Board of Civil OfiSice, but he after the removal by Nurhaci in 1625 of his head- 
died in the following year. He was canonized as quarters to Mukden. In 1630 Abahai imprisoned 
Chien |B. His son, Canggadai (d. Amin on a charge of cowardice. In the following 

1665, age 33 m, posthumous name be- year, at the siege of Ta-ling-ho, he found an op- 

came the second inheritor of Dai§an’s rank. In portunity to censure Manggffltai who in turn 
1659, however, Mandahai was posthumously ac- lost his temper and drew his sword. Degelei 
eused of having appropriated for himself part of prevented Manggfiltai from doing violence, but 
the confiscated property of Dorgon, and was the episode was discussed by a council of princes 
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who reduced his rank from holoi heile to doroi 
beile and condemned him to pay a large fine. 
After further discussion, a report was introduced 
by DaiSan ridiculing the custom of having three 
leaders sitting on a level, 'dike the images of a " 
' Buddhist trinity’h ■ It was agreed that hereafter 
he and Manggfiltai should occupy seats below 
the throne to the right and left—a procedure 
which was first carried out early in' 1632. 

The ; death of Manggfiltai in 1633 made pos- 
sible a further approach by Abahai to absolute 
sovereignty, since the only remaining one of the 
"four beiie^^. was Daiian, his original supporter. 
In 1635 ManggMtai^s younger brother, Degelei, 
died. Early in the following year a servant in 
the employ of Manggfiji charged that Manggfiitai 
had plotted treason. The family’s possessions 
were confiscated, and among them were found a 
number of seals prepared with the legend, "Seal 
of the Emperor of the Great Chin Kingdom” 
Convinced that Manggfil- 
tai had planned to make himself Emperor, Abahai 
ordered the execution of his son, his sister (Mang- 
gfiji), and his half-brother (Anggala), as accom- 
plices, and decreed that the names of both 
Manggfiltai and Degelei should be expunged from 
the genealogical records of the Imperial Family. 
A few months later he himself assumed the title 
of Emperor and with it absolute rule of his people. 

In 1713 the descendants of Manggfiltai and 
Degelei were permitted by Emperor Sh^ng-tsu to 
wear the red girdle, thus being recognized as be- 
longing to the Gioro clan but not as members of 
the Imperial Family who were privileged to wear 
the yellow girdle. There are grounds for believ- 
ing that N urhaci’s sixteenth son Fiyanggfi 
mi^, about w^hom the official records are 
silent, may have been a brother of Manggtlltai 
and Degelei, in which case it is probable that he 
was executed with his sister in 1636. 


[l/223/2a, 9b; 2/3/43a; 3/'i’12/la; 34/133/9a; 
Tung-hua lu^ T'ien-ming 7: 3, THen-ts*ung 5:12; 
Man-chou lao-tang pi-lu (see under Nurhaci), 
Jl/27b, "F/27b, 35a; CkHng Huang-shih 
(see under Fu-lung-an), 3/5, 4/2b.] 

Geoege a. Kennedy 

MAO Ch'i-ling (T. H. 

BM)? Oct. 25, 1623*~1716, scholar, was a native 
of Hsiao-shan, Chekiang. His father, Mao 
Ping-cMng (T- had four sons of 

whom Mao Ch‘i-ling was the youngest. Two of 
the sons, Mao Wan-ling Mao Hsi- 
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were ardent students; a third, Mao 
Hui-ling died in early life. At the age 

of fifteen (sui) Mao Cli'i-ling became a hstu-is^m. 

■ He and his eldest brother, Mao Wan-iing, came 
to be known as the "Eider, and Younger, Mao” 

After the fail, of the, Ming d3m- 
asty (1644) he retired with several of his friends 
to study in the mountains near his home dis- 

■ trict, but in 1646 joined one of the southern Ming 
armies under ■ the Prince of Lu (see under Chu 
I-hai). ■■ While thus engaged he aroused, by cer- 
tain remarks, the anger of a military leader, 
Fang Kuo-an (see under Chu I-hai), who was 
then stationed in Chekiang. Thereupon he took 
refuge as a monk in a monastery near his home, 
but about 1651 he returned to the life of a hsiuz 
ts^ai. 

Talented and proud and possessed of a sharp 
tongue, Mao Ch'i-ling incurred the enmity of 
many people in his home district. In 1651 he 
aroused considerable misunderstanding owing to 
an anthology of poems by Shaohsing authors 
which he had compiled. Later he wrote two 
dramas which 'were interpreted as ridiculing 
people of his native place. Finally the hatred 
against him grew' so strong that he was charged 
with being the central figure in a murder case 
which occurred about the year 1657. Fleeing 
from home, he changed his name to Wang Yen 
3E^ (T. and later to Mao Sheng 

(T. and For some ten 

years he wandered in Kiangsu, Kiangsi, and 
Honan, and for a time was a guest of Shih Jun- 
chang [g. V .] 'wffien the latter was intendant of the 
Hu-hsi Circuit, Kiangsi (1661-1664) . During his 
stay in Honan he made the acquaintance of T'ang 
Pin [g. v.J. About the year 1667, with the help 
of a friend, Chiang Hsi-che (see under Wan 
Ssii-t'ung), his case was cleared and he returned 
home. While sojourning in Shanghai in 1678 he 
was recommended to take the special examina- 
tion known as po-ksueh hung4z% which he passed 
successfully in the following year. He was made 
a Hanlin corrector and was appointed to the 
Historiographical Board which was then com- 
piling the* Ming History {Ming-sMh), We axe 
told that it fell to his lot to compile biographies 
of personages who lived during the Hung-chih 
(1488-1506) and Ch^ng-t5 (1506-1522) reign- 
periods, and later to write on the aboriginal 
tribes and freebooters. In 1685 he officiated as 
an associate examiner of the metropolitan exam- 
inations. In the following year he obtained leave 
to bury the remains of his mother and, being 
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himself afflicted with rheumatism, he retired to 
Hangchow. 

Mao Chd-ling was a man of wide learning who 
wrote not only on the Classics, but also on 
phonetics, music, history, geography and phil- 
osophy. He was skilled in various types of litera- 
ture, and was known as a calligrapher, a painter, 
and an apt player of the flute mi A prolific 
writer, he left a collection of his works, entitled 
Hd-ho hchcMj comprising 117 items 
in 493 chuan. This collection was first printed 
about 1699, but was revised and expanded in a 
second edition in 1720 which was reprinted in 
1770 and again in 1796. The Catalogue 

lists sixty-three of his works, of which twenty- 
eight were copied into the Imperial Manuscript 
Library (for both see under Chi Yiin). A man 
of outstanding ability, but tenacious and dog- 
matic in his opinions, he was often subjected to 
severe criticism when he engaged in controversy 
with the scholars of his time. In phonology he 
took issue with Ku Yen-wu fo. t^.], and on the 
question of the authenticity of the ^^ancient text’^ 
of the Classic of History he took issue with Yen 
Jo-chu [q. V,]. In reply to Yen's famous Kvrwhi 
shang-shu shu-cMng^ proving the “ancient text’' 
to be a forgery, he brought out two works, 
Kvrxoen shang-sku yiian4z% (8 
chuan) and Shang-sku kmng- 

tHng lu (5 chilan), written, as the first title states, 
“to right an injustice". During his sojourn in 
Peking he composed a work of 4 chiian on music, 
which he credited to his father, under the title 
Ching-shan yuehr-1% Ghing-shan being 
his father’s tzH or courtesy name. In 1699, when 
Emperor Sh^ng-tsu made his third tour of South 
China, Mao, then retired, presented to the 
Emperor a work on Music, entitled 
Yuek-pen chiehrshuo, in 2 chuan, A book on the 
Classic of Changes f entitled Chung-shihi 

in 30 ckitanj written after he had retired to 
Hangchow, he credited to his second eldest 
brother, Mao Hsi-ling — ^the words Chung-shik 
in the title meaning “Second in the Family". 
In connection with his activity in the Historio- 
graphical Board Mao Ch^i-ling wrote the follow- 
ing works ail of which are included in the 
ho-chi: Wvrtsung wai-chi^ 1 chuany 

an unofficial biography of Emperior Wu-tsung 
who ruled during the years 1506-1522; 
Eourchien 1% 7 chuaUy a record of the freebooters 
of the Ming dynasty; Wang WH- 

ch^eng chuan pin, 2 ckilan, a biography of the 
well-known Ming philosopher, Wang Shou-j^n 
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(see under Chang Li-lisiang); 

Sking<h‘ao t^ung-shih shihri chi, 6 chuan, biog- 
raphies of empresses and imperial consorts of the 
Ming dynasty; and M an-ssit ho-chuan 

in 15 chuan, a history of the aboriginal tribes of 
soutlnvest China during the Ming period. He 
wrote comments to the . well-known ■ drama., 
Hsi-hsiang chi (see under Chin J&i-jui)— his 
annotated edition having been reprinted by 
■Tung K^ang (see under Juan Ta-ch^^ng) in .recent 
years. In literary circles he was known , as one 
of the “Three Maos of Chekiang" (;X'»f»H^ 
the others being Mao Hsien-shu 
(also min, SI, T. 1620- 

1688) and Mao Chi-k^o (see under Chao Shih-lin). 

Mao Chi-ling had many pupils, the most 
noted perhaps being Li Kung [g. t;.] who made 
the journey from North China to Hangchow and 
studied music with him in the period 1697-99. 
Li wrote a preface to Mao’s collected works, as 
well as introductory remarks to some individual 
works such as the Kurwen shang--shu yuan4z^'ii.. 
Other pupils of note were Shao Tlng-ts^ai [q, th], 
and a well-known woman poet, Hstl Chao-hua 
(T. H. MB), daughter of Hsil 
Hsien-ching (T. #01, a competitor 

in the po-hsiieh hung4z% examination of 1679 who 
died in 1690) and wife of Lo Hsiang-chin 
(T. She was skilled not only in poetry 

but also in painting and calligraphy. One chiian 
of her poems was printed as a supplement to 
Mao Chl-iing’s Hsi-ko ho-chi. Her mother, 
Shang Ching-hui (T. and her 

mother’s elder sister, Shang Ching-lan (see under 
Ch'i Piao-chia, q, ik), achieved distinction in 
poetry— they being commonly referred to as tlie 
“Two Mesdames Shang” ( 

Having no son of his own, IMao Ch‘i-ling 
adopted a nephew, Mao Ytian-tsung 
(T. a chin-shih of 1706). Mao Chi-ling’s 
reputation for polemics and for disregard of 
others did not die down until long after his 
death. A later scholar and fellow-provincial, 
Chfflan Tsu-wang [g. v.], wrote a very unfavorable 
account of his life. It should be added, however, 
that a still later scholar, Li Tx^fi-ming [g. also 
of Chekiang, wrote in 1862 an essay in Mao’s 
defense in which he takes exception to the criti- 
cisms of Chilian Tsu-wang. 


[l/487/6b; 3/119/21a; 20/1/00 (portrait); 26/1/ 
33a; 32/3 /20a; Shao-ksing-fu ckih (1792) 53/57b; 
Bsil-k^u, passim; Li T^'h-ming 

micm. Yueh~man Vang win-chi (1929) 6/16a; 
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•Suzuki Tomio 

in Shina Bungaku Kenkyu^ pp, 

509-17; Ckuang-hsieh hsUan-lu (l^M) , 

3/19b; Ch^ien Mu mM. 

® S. Chung -kuo chin san-pai nien hsmh-sku shih, 
pp. 220-58.] :, 

Tu Lien-chI5 

MAO Chiri'^^ (T. ,H. original 

name MM T. Jan. 31, 1599-1659, 

Sept. 13, bibliophile, printer and scholar, was a 
native of Ch'ang-shu, Kiangsu. .The son of a 
well-to-do landowner, he was able to accumulate 
a library of 84,000 volumes ts^e)j partly by 
purchase, and partly by producing facsimile re- 
productions, known as ying-Sung-ch'ao 
— made by tracing on thin paper every feature of 
the rare books he borrowed from other collectors. 
His motive for the latter practice was doubtless 
in part pecuniary, but as many book-lovers imi- 
tated him, it resulted in the preservation of the 
exact features of not a few Sung and Yuan im- 
pressions, the originals of wdiich have been lost. 
Mao Chin was a hsivrts^ai of his district. In 
1027, when he was participating in the provincial 
examination, he had a dream in which a dragon, 
symbol of the Emperor, confronted him with one 
pennant on its left inscribed with the word 
“classics^’ (ching and another on its right in- 
scribed with the word ''histories^^ (shth &). As 
this dream occurred about the time of the acces- 
sion of the last Ming Emperor, Mao interpreted 
it as a revelation calling upon him to print the 
Classics and the Histories. 

Thus early in 1628 he began his career as a 
printer, and not long thereafter his publications, 
commonly identified by one of his studio names, 
Chi-ku-ko were in great demand. The 

words cki-ku derive from a line of Han Yii 
(T. 768-824), reading CM- 

ku U hsiu-kcng^ ‘T draw from the ancients with a 
long rope”. The last two words, hsin’king, 
which themselves derive from a saying of the 
philosopher Clmang-tzti, ''a short rope cannot be 
used to draw from a deep well”, were at the same 
time utilized by Mao Chin as a studio name. 
The number of Chi-ku-ko publications, as given 
in the catalogues printed in the 
Hsim-shih shan-fang ts^ung-shu of 1874, amounts 
to som'e 600 titles. But fewer than one seventh 
of these were printed independently, the rest 
being embodied in 23 collectanea. The printing 
of these books, aggregating more than 200,000 
double pages, required a large quantity of paper 
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which Mao Chin purchased in Kiangsi province 
in two. varieties — a rather heavy kind known as 
mao-pten and a thinner kind caHed 

mao-t^ai Both names retain the sur- 

name Mao, and the papers to which they refer 
are still so, designated in publishing circles. 

Among the, best known of the collective works 
which Mao Chin edited and published are: the 
Thirteen Classics Shiksan ching); the 

Seventeen Dynastic Histories Shih- 

chH shih), begun in 1628 and reprinted with re- 
conditioned blocks in 1660; the 
Chin-tai pi-shu, a tshmg-shu of about 140 titles 
printed in 15 instalments, beginning in 1630 and 
continuing to about 1642; and various anthologies 
oT poetry. Aside from numerous bibliographical 
notes, perhaps the best known work from Mao’s 
hand is the Mao-shih Lu-shu 

kuang-yao, an elaboration of a W’ork by Lii Chi 
mm (T. im, third century) on the animals, 
birds, plants, fishes and insects mentioned in the 
Odes, The collectanea of w^orks by Ch^ang-shu 
authors, MtiiSfij Yii-shan ts^ung-¥o (1915- 
16), contains the following works by Mao Chin: 
four collections of poems printed from manu- 
scripts; a collection of his bibliographical notes, 
entitled Yin-ku tH-pa, 2 ckiian; and 

a work about Ch‘ang-shu, entitled 
Yii-ksiang tsa-chi, 3 chiian, A collection of poems 
by Mao’s friends commemorating his sixtieth 
birthday, entitled 1-chieh pien, is also 

included. Being a pupil of Ch6en Ch‘ien-i 
[q, V,], Mao printed in 1649 the latter’s anthology 
of Ming poetry, entitiled Lieh-ch^ao shih-chi 
(see under Chhen Ch6en-i). 

Mao Chin’s third wife, nee Yen (j|SK, d. 1680, 
age 74 sui), whom he married in 1629, one year 
after he entered the printing business, helped 
him materially by her efficient organization of 
his workmen. Their youngest son, Mao I 
[q, 2 ;.], continued in the printing business. The 
Chi-ku-ko library itself was probably soon dis- 
persed, although there is an unconfirmed state- 
ment by Juan K^uei-sh^ng (T, 

H. ^ jfc, 1727-1789), that it was purchased by a 
son-in-law of Wu San-kuei [q. t?.] and taken to 
Yunnan. Be that as it may, at least part of the 
collection was intact at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, for Mao I, sometime after 1689, 
issued a catalogue, entitled Chi-ku ko pi-pen shu- 
mu ), offering 500 rare items for sale. 

Books from this famous collection are now treas- 
ured in public and private libraries througliout 
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the world, and those from the Mao press are also 
highly prized and have often been reprinted. 

A number of books from Mao^s press are pre* 
served in the Library of Congress. In addition to 
the above-mentioned SMlv-chH shihf the Ckm-tai 
pi-shtiy and the Lieh-cNao shih-chiy the Library 
has the following two items: a collection of sixty 
dramas, entitled Liu-shih-chung ckHi; 

and a collectanea of twelve articles about an- 
tiques, flowers, perfumes, and games, entitled 
collectively Ch^un~fang chHng-wan. 

This last is an expansion ohan earlier collectanea, 
entitled Shan-chn hsiao-ivarij printed 

about the year 1629, Later two items were 
added, one about the year 1642, tlie other about 
the year 1654, arid the title was then altered to 
Ch^ un-fan g ch-ing-wan . 


[2/71/ilb; 3/428/3a; 6/36/4a; 15/2b ff.; 

Chii I-tsun [q, ?r], Phi-Blm-Ving chi 79/3 for epi- 
taph of his third wife; Ts^ang shu chi-shih shih 
(see under P‘an Tsu-yin) 3/6Sb; 

Ch^ang Chao ho-chih (1904) 32/25a; Mao I [g. r.], 
Chi-ku-ko pi-pen 8hu-mu appeared in 1800 in 
Huang P‘ei-lieh’s Shih4i-chu Hvang-shih is^ung- 
chii (printed in instalments, 1800-24); Juan K^uei- 
sh^ng, €¥a-yu> k‘o-hua 6/8a; Chflen 

Chflen-i [g. i\J, Mu-chai yu-hsiieh chi 31/15a; T^ao 
Hsiang Ming 

Mao-shih Chi-ku-ko k'o-shu mu4u.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

MAO Hsiang WM (T. H. #1^), 
Apr. 27, 1611-1693, Dec. 31, scholar, poet, was a 
native of Ju-kao, Kiangsu. He came from a 
family, probably of Mongolian origin, which had 
been domiciled in Ju-kao since the end of the. 
Yuan dynasty. During tlie Ming period the 
family produced a number of offlcials and writers. 
His father, Mao Chfl-tsung (T. 

H. 1590?~1654), was a chm-skih of 

1628 and an official under Ming rule. From his 
youth Mao Hsiang was famous as a poet and was 
applauded by such sclioiars of his day as Tung 
Clid-clPang and ClPen Chi-ju [qq. t;.]. In 1635 
he printed, besides several small collections of his 
own poems, a facsimile collection of Tung Chfl- 
ch'ang’s calligraphy, entitled Han-- 

pi4ou He went several times to take the 

provincial examination at Nanking, but never 
passed. Nevertheless he became acquainted 
there with many scholars and joined the politico- 
literary srjcioLy, Fii-she (see under Chang Phi). 
Fie and three other active members of this society. 


ClP^n Cheii-hui, Hou Fang-yii and Fang I-chih 
[gg. V.] were known as ^‘The Pour Esquires'^ {BsiX- 
k'U;ng4za In 1642, through the help of 

Chhen Chhen-i [g. v.\ he received from Soochow- 
the beautiful and talented singing-girl, Tung Po 
l & (T. AsU, 1625-1651), as his concu- 
bine. When the Manchus advanced to South 
China in 1645 Ju-kao, his native place, was 
threatened by a local uprising. The members of 
the Mao family fled to Hai-ning, Chekiang, but 
were pillaged by the Manchus on the way, and so 
lost everything. They managed, however, to 
return to Ju-kao after order was restored in 1040, 

Mao Hsiang was recommended several times 
by Chhng officials to the Court in Peking, but lie 
refused to join the new regime. About 1650 Tu 
Chun (T. H. 1611-1687) edited 
a selection of Mao Hsiang’s works, consisting of 1 
chilan of poems, entitled P'u<hBw 

shih4iman, and 4 chiian of prose, entitled P'u- 
ch'ao Wihi-hs'uan (3SC^)* In the following year 
(1651) Tung Po died of tuberculosis at tiie age of 
twenty-seven (std). In memory of her, 
Hsiang wrote an account of her life in 1 chiian , 
entitled Ying-mci an i-yii, (‘i'ieini- 

niscences of the Studio of Shadow}" Phnu-l.>h)s- 
soms’’) which was translated into Engiisli by P'an 
Tze-yen and published in 1931 under the title. 
The Remininiscences of Tung Hsiao~wan, In 
some accounts, she is said to have been kidnapped 
by Mancha soldiers and sent to the Palace in 
Peking where she became the most favored con- 
sort of Emperor Shih-tsu. But recent investiga- 
tion show’s that the imperial consort was a Man- 
chii woman, Hsiao-hsien [g. v.]y wiio was mistakeji 
for Tung Po, probably because of the similarity 
in their surnames. Tw'o other talented women 
who later came to Mao’s home as conculnnes'- - 
Ts‘aiHan^^ {T-lkB., lC47-l()8(n who ctuw 
in 1665, and Chin Yiieh (T. ^3^) wlio 

came in 1667 — w'ere both famous painters. He 
maintained a t.roui)e of boy actors and enter- 
tainers for his numerous friends, to whom he was 
very hospitable. 

Among Mao Hsiang’s younger friends was 
Ch^en Wei-simg [g. ?;,] who lived in his home for 
a long time and later passed the po-hsikk hung- 
iz% examination of 1679. Mao was also recom- 
mended to take the examination l.mt declined the 
offer. He had so many literary friends that he 
printed, in 1673, a collection of prose and verse 
(comprising more than 450 items) whi(‘h these 
friends wrote to or for him- entitled mxm 
T'ung-jh} chi, in 12 chiian. About the same time 
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he brought together his iater works in prose and 
verse in 12 ckiian, under the title 
Ch‘ao-min shih win cki (or Shui-hd 

an cM). His library, Jan-hsiang ko 
caught fire in 1679 and with it w^ere lost, besides 
valuable books,.the family collection of many ob- 
jects of art. Four years after his death, three of 
his short articles, one on tea, another in praise of 
the bronze incense burners of the Hstian-te reign- 
period (1426-1436), and a third on the orchid 
flower, appeared in 1697 in the first installment 
of the Chao-tai ts'ung-shu (see under Ch'en 
Chen-hui). 

Mao Hsiang had a brother, Mao Pao 
(T. H. 1644-c. 1725), and two sons, 
Mao Chia-sui (also named 7 ^^ T. 

H. ^Ill, 1). 1635) and Mao Tan-shu 

(T. w# H. mm, b., 1639),' who 'were 
all known,, as' poets. , One of li,is,descendaiits,, Mao 
Kuang-slieng (T. H. 

b. 187,3),,' collected most of the extant works by 
members of the. Mao family, including those of 
Mao Hsiang and other relatives, and printed 
them in installments during the years 1911 to 
1917 under the title Mao-shih 

is‘ung-skiL 


[Mao Kuang-sheng, Mao 

C¥ao-min hsien-sMng nien-p^u in Mao-shik ts^ung- 
l/506/5a; 3/478/21a; 4/126/la; 20/1/00; 
New China Review II, p. 9.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

MAO I (T. Aug. 13, i640-after 

1710, scholar, native of Ch'ang-shu, Kiangsii, was 
the youngest son of Mao Chin [r/. r.]. He inlier- 
ited the famous library known as Chi-ku-ko (see 
under his father) and continued the printing 
business which his father began in 1628. He was 
also interested in collecting rare texts and writing 
bibliographical notes, which were much prized by 
later collectors. vSometime after 1689 he made 
an inventory of al:)oiit 500 titles of rare books, in- 
cluding many manuscript facsimiles known as 
ying-Sung-eh'ao which it is said he in- 

tended to sell to P'ao Lei [q. r.]. This list, with 
prices in taels attached, was printed in 1800 in the 
first installment of the Shih-Ii-chu Hnang-skih 
ts*img~$hu of Huang P^ei-lieh [q. a;.]. Some of the 
books which he collected bore seals reading BM 
Hd-ho chi-tzU chik-yin or 
Fu-chi shou-ehiao. Ho Ch'o [<?. v.] borrowed a 
number of rare !)ooks from Mao I in 1710, and 
Ho^s notes on these items make it certain that 


Mao was still living at tliat time. A considerable 
part of his collection was sold to Clii Chen-i [q, a.]. 


Fmcn hsicn-dieng chi 9/9a,12b; 
see bibliography under Mao Chin; Yeh T^-huI, 
Shu~lin chSng-hua (for char, see bibl. under Chi 
Ch§n-i); Yang Li-ch^§ng, 

Chung-kuo idatig-shn chia k^ao (ileh (1929) p. 7b. ] 

Fang Chao-ying 

MAO Pin ^ (T. f!j:5), d. 1720, age 70 (.wi), 
recluse and scholar, was a native of Yeh-hsien 
(Lai-chou), Sliantuiig. Pie attracted the atten- 
tion of a district magistrate when competing at 
tlie age of thirteen (sui) in a literary examination 
that took place in 1663. He spent his life in 
poverty and seclusion, leaving one short work, 
entitled PHng-p‘an chi, with a preface 

dated January 1712. This work was first pub- 
lished i)y his son in 1716 and was republished 
about 1928 in the collection Yin-li tsai-ssu Vang 
ts^ung-dm (see under Ghu Ylin). It describes the 
siege of Lai-chou by Khing Yu-te [q. e ?.], relating 
events in chronological order from January 19, 
1032 to May 20, 1633. The Ssi£-¥u Catalogue 
(see under Ciii Ytin) erroneously calls Mao an 
eyewitness of the events described; as a matter of 
fact they took place some twenty years before 
his birth. 


[Yeh-hsien chih (1761), 4/65b, 3/13a; Ssfi-k^u, 
54/6b.] 

George A. Kennedy " 

MAO Wcu-hmg (T. M Ml ^), l'’eb. 

10, 1576-1629, July 24, Ming general, was a na- 
tive of Hangchow, Chekiang, In his youth he 
was fond of sports and achieved fame as a horse- 
man and bowman. While in Peking in 1605 he 
was introduced by his uncle to a brigade general 
stationed in Liaotung, and received a commission 
as lieutenant in the army. In 1621 Wang Plua- 
chen [g. v.] sent him to the east of the Liao river 
as a drill major. After the fall of Shen-yang and 
Liao-yang in May of that year he escaped by ship 
to Korea where he organized a fighting force in- 
cluding ninety-seven dare-devils (see under Khing 
Yu-te) which on September 1, 1621 performed the 
spectacular feat of recapturing Chen-chiang on 
the Yalu River from the Manchus. This success 
was seized on by Wang Hiia-chen to justify liis 
own policy of aggression, although Hsiung Tfing- 
j)i [g. i?.] criticized it as iil-tiined and worthless. 
In December of the same year a Manchii force 
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under Amin [q. v.] retook the city and drove Mao 
from Korea. 

Mao then established himself on P^i-tao, a 
barren island off the mouth of the Yalu, where he 
remained for the next seven years, receiving sup- 
plies from northeast Shantung and carrying on 
guerilla warfare with the Manchus. He made 
many expeditions up the Yalu river with the aim 
of engaging the enemy from the rear. He fre- 
quently invaded Liaotung, attacking An-shan 
i^iii and Sarhii in the heart of their 

territory. The Manchus attempted either to win 
him over or induce the Koreans, with whom they 
had concluded a treaty, to expel him. When 
these devices failed, the Manchus themselves in- 
vaded Korea and in 1627 drove him again to his 
island. In 1629 Mao came into conflict with 
Yuan Chhmg-huan [^. e;.], the newly appointed 
commander of the Chinese forces. While making 
a tour of inspection, Yuan had him arrested and 
put to death on charges of arrogance and in- 
subordination. 


[xM. 1/259; Hang^chou-fu chili (1922) 128/23b; 

Ming-chi pei4ueh 2/6b, 8a, 5/8b.] 

George A. Kennedy 

MASKA (d. 1704), was a member of the 

Fuca clan and belonged to the Manchu Bordered 
Yellow Banner. The eldest son of Mishan [g. t^.], 
he was enlisted as an Imperial Bodyguard and 
was entrusted with the hereditary captaincy of 
the company to which his family belonged. As 
time went on this company increased in numbers 
to such an extent that two more companies were 
created to take care of the new members: one in 
1672, headed by Maci fo. t?.], the other in 1684, 
headed by Mawu (see under Mishan), both of 
whom were Maska^s younger brothers. In 1688 
Maska was appointed a director of the Imperial 
Armory and in the following year was promoted 
to be a deputy lieutenant-general of his own 
Banner and concurrently a minister of the Im- 
perial Household. 

In 1690, when it was known that Galdan [q, ?;.] 
was advancing southward from Outer Mongolia, 
Emperor Sh4ng-tsu sent his brother, Fu-ch^iian 
[q, to check the Eleuths. Maska was an 
officer under Fu-ch'iian and took part in the 
battle of Ulan-butung on September 3, which 
Jean F. Gerbillon (see under Songgotu) describes 
in his Voyages (du Halde, Description de VEmpire 
de la Chine IV, p. 283ff). There is an account 
in Chinese of this expedition, entitled 
Sai-pei chi-ch^ing, which apparently was written 


by Maska himself. Promoted in 1695 to be a 
chamberlain of the Imperial Bodyguard, he was 
in the following year placed in command of the 
artillery and musketry division in the expedition 
against Galdan, under Emperor Sheng-tsifs per- 
sonal command. Maska and Mawu both took 
part in this expedition, which reached the Keru- 
lun River about June 7, 1696. Galdan ded west 
after seeing the imperial army, and Maska, in- 
vested with the rank of P6ng-poi Ta chiang-chiiii 
was scut in pursuit. He never 
overtook Galdan because the latter’s men were 
defeated and dispersed (June 12) by the western 
route army under Fiyanggii [<?. v.]. 

Upon his return to Peking Maska was named a 
member of tiie Council of Princes and Higli Offi- 
cials, and early in 1697 was ordered to lead his 
men to Tatung, Shansi. Designated Ghao-wu 
Chiang-chtin he was despatched to 

Ninghsia where he was ordered to serve as a 
member of the staff under Fiyanggu. After 
Galdan committed suicide one of his supporters, 
Ilaguksan Khiituktu a 

lama who had deserted to the side of Galdan and 
had helped the latter in waging wars against 
China, fled west to join the new Eleutii chief, 
Tsewang Araptan (see under Galdan and Yiieh 
Chung-ch‘i). Maska was sent in pursuit, hut, 
failing to overtake him after a month^s chase, 
returned to Ninghsia. I^atc in 1697 Tsewang 
Araptan was compelled to surrender several of 
the fugitives from Galdan’s camp, including lia- 
guksan, wIk) were tried and hacked to pieces in 
Peking before a large crowd of Mongolians. 
Early in 1698 Maska was tried for failure to cap- 
ture Ilaguksan and was punished by deprivatioii 
of all his posts. But the Emperor was lenient to 
him, permitting him to retain his ca|:>tainey and 
the post of minister of tfie Imperial Household. 
In 1702 he was appointed lieutenant general of 
the Mongolian Bordered White Banner. He died 
two years later, and was canonized ns Hsiang- 
chen MM- 

The families of Maska and Mawu were less 
prosperous than those of their brothers, Mad and 
Li-jung-pao (see under Mishan). Mawus 
branch was somewhat better off than Maska’s 
because after his (Mawu’s) death early in 1727, 
his descendants were posthumously given the 
minor hereditary rank of ChHng-ch'e tu-yil (third 
class). 


Il/287/4b; 3/278/22a; 34/140/4a; Tung~hua lu, 
K^ang-hsi 35: 5, 6, and K‘aiig-hsi 36: il, 12; Sai-pei 
€hi-c¥^ng^ incorporated in Shing-wu chi by Wei 
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Ytian [q. v.]-, Meng S6n, Ch‘ing-ch‘u san la i-an 
k'ao-shiK II, 4b (char, in bibl. of Pu-lin).] 

Fang Chao-ying 

MEI 

#PTM ±)5 d. Nov. 20, 1763, age 83 {mi), offi- 
cial and mathematician, grandson of Mei Wan- 
ting fo, V,], was a native of Hsuan-ch*^ng, Anhwei. 
In 1712 he was recommended to serve the em- 
peror as a mathematician, and was given the rank 
of a student of the Imperial Academy. There- 
after, until the end of the K^ang-hsi period (1722), 
he served in the studio, Meng-yang chai (see 
under Fang Pao), and as one of the editors of the 
compendium on music, mathematics, and the 
calendar, known as the Lil-li yuan-yuan (see under 
Ho Kuo-tsung) . In 1 7 14 he was given the degree 
of chil-j^n and in the following year, the privilege 
of taking the Palace examination for his chin-shih 
degree without first passing the metropolitan 
examination. After becoming a chin-shih (1715) 
he was selected a bachelor of the Hanlin 
Academy, and later was made a Hanlin compiler 
—a post he held until 1729 when he was appointed 
censor and sent to supervise the transportation of 
tribute grain at Tungchow. After being several 
times promoted, and once degraded, he was in 
1747 made a vice-president of the Censorate and 
thereafter held the posts of junior vice-president 
of the Board of Punishments (1748-50) and presi- 
dent of the Censorate (1750-53). He retired in 
1753, but four years later, in deference to his age, 
was granted by Emperor Kao-tsung the privilege 
of retaining for the remainder of liis life the sti- 
pend of his rank (])resident of the Censorate) . In 
1762, when the Emperor made his third tour 
of South China, he greeted Mei who was then 
eighty-two sui, at Chfing-chiang pffi, on the 
Grand Canal, presented him a poem and con- 
ferred on one of his sons the degree of chil-jen. 
Mei died the following year and was canonized as 
Wen-mu 

Mei Ku-ch*^ng did not write as extensively as 
his grandfather. He collaborated in the com- 
pilation of the afore-mentioned Lil-li yuanryuan 
and later (1737-46) worked on its supplements, 
entitled Li-hsiang ¥ao-ch‘tng hovryien and Lu-lii 
cMng-i hourpien (see under Ho Kuo-tsung). He 
also served on the commission wffiich finally edited 
the Ming Dynastic History (Ming-shih), checking 
especially the section on astronomy and the cal- 
endar which, he asserted, was originally the work 
of his grandfather, but owing to frequent editing 
and recopyiiig, contained many errors which he 
had to correct. During his retirement he re- 


edited (1760) the Suan-fa t^ung-tsung of Ch^eng 
Ta-wei [q. y.] and reprinted (1771) the collected 
works of his grandfather (see under Mei Wan- 
ting). To these works he added two of his owm 
on mathematics and the calendar, entitled 
mm ChHh-shui irchen and Ts^ao- 

man chih-yen, each in 1 chiian. In the former he 
reproduced three of the nine mathematical for- 
mulae, dealing with the circle expressed in series, 
which had been introduced by the French Jesuit, 
Pierre Jartoux (1669-1720). It is said 

that Mei also left a work of miscellaneous notes, 
entitled mrfmm Liu-hsia chivrwin, in 16 
chiian, and a work on spherical trigonometry. 

Mei Ku-chTmg was interested in the history 
and the preservation of the old astronomical in- 
struments of the Yuan and Ming dynasties and 
deplored their partial destruction in his day. 
Some of these instruments were in use until 1672 
when new ones were constructed under the super- 
vision of Ferdinand Verbiest (see under Lu Lung- 
chi), Mei reports that in the years 1713-14 he 
often saw them in storage, but that in 1715 Ber- 
nard-Kilian Stumpf (1655-1720), who 

was then in charge of the Board of Astronomy, 
had several valuable ones melted and the bronze 
used to make a quadrant (|^IK^). By 1744 
the armillary sphere the compendium 

instrument (MIK)? and the celestial globe 
(3?^^) were, according to Mei, the only older 
instruments left. 

Mei Ku-ch^eng is important in the history of 
Chinese mathematics, not so much for his writ- 
ings, as for the encouragement he gave to the 
study of older Chinese works on mathematics and 
to the recovery of works believed to have been 
lost. He pointed out that the algebra introduced 
from the West was the same in principle as the 
Chinese method of manipulating unknowns, 
called li tHen-yuan i employed in the 

work Ts^S-yiian hai-ching, 20 chiian, 

written in 1248 by an official of the Yuan dynasty 
named Li Chih or Li Yeh cfc#, W, 
1192-1279). Mei attributed the loss of these 
methods to the ignorance of Ming scholars. 


[l/511/14aj 3/73/la; l7/Z/Q2h;Hman’-ch^ing hsien- 
chih (1888) 15/18b; Juan Ytian [q, y.], Ch^ou-j^ 
chuan (1799) 39/la; Ssn-k‘u 107/llb; Chung-km 
suan-hsiieh shih and Chung-suan shih lun4s^ung 
(for both see under Lo Shih-lin) ; Mikami Yoshio, 
The Development of Mathematics in China and 
Japan (1913), pp. 120-22, 142-43.] 
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MEI Wen-ting (T. E. iOM), Ming-shih li-chih ni-kao. In 1692 he pro- 

Mar. 16, 1633-1721, writer on astronomy and duced a work on geometry, Cki-ho 

mathematics, was a native of Hsuan-ch^eng, in 4 ctoan, as a supplement to Euclid’s 

Anhwei. A hdvrts^ai of 1647, he became in- which had been put into Chinese by 

terested in the study of the calendar and calem Matteo Ricci and Hsii Kuang-chd [g. v.] under 
drical methods — a subject that attracted wide- the title Chi-ho tjuan-pen, in 1607. In 1695 he 
spread interest and controversy after the official became a senior licentiate, and four years later 
adoption, in 1645, of the Calendar as revised by made a trip to Fukien. By this time a bibliogra- 
the Jesuits (see under Li T6en-ching). After the phy of his works was compiled, listing 62 titles 
efforts of Yang Kuang-hsien [g. z?.] to substitute on the calendar and 26 on mathematics— 17 of 
ancient Chinese and Mohammedan calendrical the former and 16 of the latter having previously 
methods for Western ones collapsed in 1669, been printed. This bibliography, entitled 
Western astronomy and mathematics were ac- Wu-an U-suan shu-mu, was 

knowledged to be more precise and therefore copied into the JmpenaZ Mani^cnp^ Lf6mry (see 
attracted the attention of a number of Chinese under Chi Yun) and was also printed in the Chih- 
students of whom Mei W6n-ting was one. Mei pvrtsti chai tsHmg-shu (see under Pao Tdng-po). 
was also interested in studying ancient Chinese About 1701 Li Kuang-ti printed nine of his works 
calendrical methods for purposes of comparison. and in the following year submitted one of tliem, 
In 1662 he completed his first work on the the Li-hsileh i-wen iii 3 chuan^ to Em- 

calendar, entitled Li-hsiieh pmi-chih, peror Sheng-tsu. The Emperor was interested 

in 4 chuarij being notes and comments on the in the book, and when he made his fifth tour of 
calendars of the Ytian and Ming periods, known South China in 1705 summoned Mei Wen-ting 
as Shovrshikli and Ta-fufig li audience at Te-chou, Shantung. As Mei 

respectively. Ten years later (1672) he com- was then too old to serve at Court his grandson, 
pleted a work on algebra, entitled Fang- Mei Ku-ch^eng [q. t^.], was later made an official 

ch^ing-lurij in 6 chuan^ which explains methods instead. Mei Wen-ting died in 1721 at the ad- 
of elimination in equations. Although Chinese vanced age of eighty-nine {sui), 
mathematics had by the thirteenth century gone The most comprehensive collection of his 
far beyond such elementary manipulations, its works, entitled Mei Wu-an li-suan chHian-shu 
development during the Ming dynasty was so numbering 29 monographs in 74 chua^i, 

arrested that many works of the old masters were was printed in 1723 by Wei Li-thing (see under 
practically unknown, even to specialists, and Wei I-chieh). Another collection, numbering 25 
many important earlier works were only gradually monographs in 62 cMan, edited by Mei Ku- 
re-discovered after the latter half of the eight- eh^6ng, was printed in 1771 under the title 
eenth century (see under Tai Clite and Juan Mei-shik is‘ung-sku chi-yao (also 

Yuan). Mei came to the conclusion that the known as Li-man ts^ung-shu). The 

merits of westerners in this field had been over- , former was copied into the Imperial Manuscript 
rated and that many of the principles of algebra Library, as was also a work on the Ming calendar, 
and geometry were foreshadowed in such early entitled Ta4'ung4i chih (^), in 8 chmn. His 
Chinese mathematical works as the Chivrchang collected prose works, entitled CM- 

suan-shu (see under Hsu Kuang-chfi). He knew hsueMang wen-ck^ao, in 6 clman; and his verse, 
that Chinese mathematics was founded on the entitled Chi-ksueh4‘a?ig shih-ch‘ao (^0'), in 4 
manipulation of calculating rods {ch^ou-smny see chiian^ were edited by Mei Kii-ch'eng and printed 
under Ch^6ng Ta-wei), but made the mistake of in 1752. Several other works by Mei Wen-ting 
using the term, Ch^ou-smUj as the title of a 7 were printed in various collectanea, among them 
chuanwovk on Napier’s rods, printed about 1682. a 2 chiian supplement to the Li-hsiieh i-wen, 
In 1689 he went back to Peking where he stayed which appears in the collectanea, 
four years, except for brief sojourns in Tientsin. I-hai chu-cMen. An unpublished work, whose 
While in Peking he became acquainted with many existence is questionable, was a history of the 
scholars, and lived for a time in the home of Li Chinese calendar, entitled Au- 

Kuang-ti [g. v.]. He corrected the chapter on chin li-fa t^ung-¥ao^ in 70 chuan — the first his- 
the calendar which Wu Jen-ch^en [g. v.] had torical treatment of this subject in China, 
written for the draft History of the Ming dynasty, A brother of Mei Wen-ting, named Mei Wen- 
and himself wrote a chapter entitled mi (T. wrote a work on as- 
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tronomy, entitled Chung-Jm 

cMng-hsing fung4 k'ao, 1 chuan. Among their 
contemporaries in the same field were: Wang 
Hsi-shan : R : (T. WM H. im~ 

1682), known for a work on the Calendar, en- 
titled Hsiao-an hsin-fa; md Hsiieh 

Flng^so : (Th' d, 1680). The 
latter collaborated with the Polish missionary, 
Jean-Nieholas Smogoienski (T.' 

161i~l656,, arrived in China in 1646),' in writing 
twenty works known collectively as 
Li^isuek kui4%ng^ or THen 0iyksueh hui4Hmg, 
Hstieh and Smogoienski wrote primarily on 
astronomy and the calendar, but they incidentally 
introduced spherical trigonometry and logarithms 
into China. 

The actual contributions of Mei Wen-ting to 
the sciences of mathematics and astronomy are 
not of great significance, but his labors served to 
popularize these subjects in Cliina and to revive 
an interest in older Chinese mathematical dis- 
coveries. 


[Mei Win-ting nien-p^u hr Chung -suan shih lun-- 
is^ung (see under Lo Shih-lin) ; 1 /511/8a; 3/417/la; 
4/132/Ia; Mikami Yoshio, The Development of 
Maike7natics in China and Japan (1913), pp. 121, 
122; Ch^ou-jin chuan (see under Juan Yuan), 
chuan 37-39; Wylie, Chinese Researches j pp, 160, 
189; SsU-k^Uj 106/9b, 107/llb; Pfister, NoticeSj 
p. 265,] 

Fang Chao-ying 

MJfeNG Ch‘ao-jan (T. H. 

1731-1797, official and scholar, was a native of 
Foochow, Fukien. In 1759 he graduated as chu- 
jin with first honors, and in the following year 
took his chin-shih degree, entering the Hanlin 
Academy as a bachelor. Later he was appointed 
a secretary in the Board of War, and was then 
transferred to the Board of Civil Office. In 1765 
he was appointed assistant examiner for Kwangsi, 
and after his return to Peking was promoted to 
assistant department director and later a depart- 
ment director in the Board of Civil Office. In 
1769 he was sent to Szechwan as director of 
education, and while there abolished many irregu- 
larities in the examinations and won the respect 
of the literati. Wherever he went he encouraged 
education so that even old scholars with white 
hair were glad to participate in the examinations. 
He urged them to follow the example of the Sung 
scholar, and their fellow-provincial, Wei Liao- 


M.6ng 

(T. H. tmi, 1178-1237). 

Observing that the families of Szechwan had a 
tendency to separate into small units and so fail 
in duty to their parents, he wrote a treatise en- 
titled Hou. su lun, to exhort them to 

reform. When he left Pao-ning, Szechwan, the 
people erected a laudatory tablet in his honor, 
and when he left Chengtu a monument was set 
up to commemorate him. For thirteen years he 
served in official life, but did not have his family 
with him. In 1771 he returned home to visit his 
parents, and in the following year begged leave 
to retire. 

He was invited by Hsu Ssti-tseng (T. 

a chin-shih of 1763, d. 1790), governor of 
Fukien (1785-90), to take charge of the local 
Academy— Ao-f^ng Shu-yuan . of 

Foochow, a post which he held for eight years. 
His sincerity in teaching attracted the gentry to 
him and never, since the time of Ts^ai Shih-yiian 
(see under Ts^ai PIsin), had the Academy been so 
crowded with students. In his teaching he in- 
sisted most on the importance of suppressing 
anger and on personal reform. 

After the death of his father, Meng Ch^ao-jan 
lived at home where he compiled a work on 
funeral rites, entitled SS- Sang4i chi- 

luehj in 1 chuan. In condemnation of the super- 
stitions of fing-shui he wTote a work en- 
titled Ch'eng-shih lu, in 1 chilan. These 

two works together with six others by his disciples 
were printed in 1815 in the series 
Ming-shih pa4% in 13 chuan. There may also 
be mentioned the following: Fen-hdang 

lu, in 1 chumi, a treatise on the cultivation of 
moral conduct; Ck'ivrfu lu, in 4 chuan, 

a collection of sayings; Wan-win lu, in 1 

chilan, a collection of answers made by Chu Hsi 
(see under Hu Wei) to his disciples; 

Kuang-ai in 1 chuan, concerning the protection 
of animals. His Chia chieh lu, in 2 

cMan, consists of instructions to his descendants; 
and his Kua-p'ing pi-shu lu, in 2 

chilan, has miscellaneous notes on the classics 
and histories. His literary collection, entitled 
PHng-an chii-shih shih-werir 
ch'ao, in 8 chilan, was published in 1815 by his 
disciple, Gh^en Shou-chfi [q. v.]. It contains two 
diaries: HfB Shih Yilehjih-chi, in 2 chilan, 

dealing with the time when he was an assistant 
examiner in Kwangsi, and ShihrShu 

jih-chi, in 5 chuan, on the years when he was 
director of education in Szechwan. The above 
mentioned works were later brought together in 
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one collection and printed under the title 

PHng-an hBien-sMng i-shtL 
Throughout his life, Meng Ch^ao-jan was con- 
tent to live in great simplicity. Although blessed 
with position and influence he declined to use 
them to promote his own interests. When poor 
relatives or friends came to him for assistance he 
bestowed on them what he had without hesita- 
tion. In 1818 permission was granted for his 
tablet to be entered in the temple of local 
worthies. 


[l/486/31b; 3/145/51a; 7/3i/9b; 16/9/16a; 17/8/ 
82a; Fukien Fung-chik (1868) 238/lb; 2/67/34a; 

Min-hsien shih-liieh c¥u-kao, 

pp. 186-87.] 

Y. M. Chin 

MfeNG Ch^iao-fang (H. Mar. 

15, 1595-1654, Feb. 17, Ch'ing general, was a 
native of Yung-p‘ing, Chihli, who served for a 
time as colonel under the Ming regime, but was 
dismissed from office and was living in retirement 
when in 1630 the Manchus occupied Yung-pflng, 
He offered his services to Abahai v,] and was 
well received, his first task being to incorporate 
the Ming defenders of Yung-p^ing into Manchu 
forces. Later he was made a member of the 
Chinese Bordered Red Banner, and put in com- 
mand of a company. In 1631 he became a 
deputy lieutenant-general and senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Punishments. In 1642 he 
won distinction in the siege of Chin-chou, and was 
with the Manchu troops when they entered China 
proper in 1644, after which he was appointed 
governor-general of Shensi. 

In 1646, the soldiers of Ning-hsia revolted, 
killing the governor, Chiao An-min 
Ming’s punitive expedition faced the task of ex- 
terminating a score or more of these rebellious 
units. The most notorious of the insurgent 
chiefs were the Mohammedan rebels, Mi-la-yin 
(d. 1648) and Ting Kuo-tung 
(d. 1648), who in 1648 besieged Kung-ch'ang and 
took several cities in Kansu. Meng and his 
ablest officer, Chang Yung [q, v.], effected the 
surrender of the two insurgents in the autumn of 
1648. A short time later they again revolted, 
but Meng surrounded Mi-la-yin at Kanchow 
where he held out until food and supplies were 
exhausted. Mi-la-yin made a sortie under cover 
of darkness, but \vas overtaken and killed by 
Meng’s troops. Later in the same year Ting 
was captured and executed at Su-chou, Kansu. 

In 1649 Meng also led his men into Shansi to 


help subdue Chiang Hsiang [q. v,] at Tatung. 
The following, .year he w^as rewarded with' the 
honorary title of president of the Board of War. 
He continued in active service as pacifier of the 
province of Shensi'. During nearly ten years as 
governor-general of that province, heis said either 
to have killed or to have compelled the surrender 
of more than 176,000 rebels and bandits. In 
1652 he was given the hereditary title of baron of 
the third class and in the following year was made 
concurrently governor-general of Szechwan, In 
this capacity he recommended a colonization 
scheme for his army of occupation in which each 
man was to be supplied with cattle, horses, seeds, 
and a helper. Toward the close of 1653 he 
pleaded ill health and asked for permission to 
retire. An edict showered further titles upon 
him and ordered him to proceed at once to Peking, 
but he died at his post early in 1654, before the 
edict could reach him, He was canonized as 
Chung-i and in 1732 his name was entered 
in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen. Emperor 
Sheng-tsu once praised Meng Ch^iao-fang and 
Chang Tsffin-jin [g. as the two most loyal and 
useful Chinese officials to aid in the suppression 
of recalcitrants in different parts of the empire. 


[3/243/7a; 2/78/llb; 3/149/14a; 4/5/7a; Yung- 
pHng-f u chih {1S79) B7/1 q>.] 

E. S. Larsbn 

Tomoo. Numata 

MfeNG-ko~pu-lu. See under Man ggebiilu. 
Ml-ssii-han See under Mishan. 

MI Wan-chung (T. #ig H. ^:S), 

painter, a cMn-shih of 1595, was a nati ve of Waii- 
p^ng (Peking). His father, Mi Yii (T. 

mm. 1528-1597), held an hereditary post in the 
Imperial Bodyguard of the Ming Court. After 
becoming a cMn-shih Mi Wan-chung served as 
magistrate in various districts, as a secretary in 
different Boards, and finally rose to be provincial 
judge of Kiangsi. Denounced by a follower of 
the powerful eunuch, "Wei Chung-hsien [g. t?,], 
he was dismissed from office in 1625. In 1628, 
under the succeeding emperor, his right to office 
was restored to him, but not until three years 
later was he appointed sub-director of tlie Court 
of the Imperial Stud. 

In painting Mi Wan-chung was classed with 
Tung Chfi-ch'ang [q. v.]j another famous artist of 
his day — the two being known as ''Mi of the 
North and Tung of the South” 

Near the village of Hai-tien northwest of 


Peking, he built the garden, Shao-ytian 
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which is now a part of the campus of Yenching 
University. He began the practice, which be- 
came fashionable in his day, of painting choice 
scenes of his garden on lanterns which came to be 
known as Mi-chia-t^ng or “Mi family 

lanterns”. His son, Mi Shou-tu (T. 

Wi). became sub-director of studies in Chi- 
chou, Chihli (1652-57), and magistrate of Shu- 
yang, Kiangsu (1658-60). His grandson. Mi 
Han-w4n (T. H. m!^), was a 

son-in-law of Wang Ch'ung-chien [g. ».]. Mi 
Han-w6n, a chiiv-shih of 1661, also passed in 1679 
the special examination known as po-hsueh-hung- 
tz%. Besides being an expert painter, callig- 
rapher, and carver of seals, he was a poet. In his 
calligraphy he followed the style of Mi Fei 
(T. H. 1051-1107), the great 

artist of the Sung period. Hence he was also 
known as Hsiao Mi “The Younger Mi'*. 


[2/70/22a: 32/3/6b; Hung Yeh 

Shao-y&an t‘u lu k‘ao (1933); L. T. C. L. 
H. M* pp, 91, 92, lists 6 paintings by Mi Wan- 
chung and 2 by Mi Han-wen ; Yenching Journal 
m5,p.ll47.] 

Tu Lien-chIi 

MIEN-k‘ai Aug. 6, 1795-1839, Jan. 18, 

the first Prince Tun was the third son 

of Emperor Jen-tsung. His mother, Empress 
Hsiao-ho (see under Yung-yen), gave birth to 
two sons, the other being Mien-hsin (see under 
I«*chih), In 1813, when revolutionists invaded 
the Imperial Palace in Peking (see under Min- 
ning), Mien-k^ai and his elder half-brother, Min- 
ning, helped to defend the area, and their courage 
was commended by the Emperor. In 1819 
Mien-k^ai was made a prince of the second degree 
with the designation, Tun (t$iS|53E)» A year 
later, when Min-ning ascended the throne, he 
was raised to a prince of the first degree. 

In 1823 Mien-k'ai^s wife made the mistake of 
entering the rear gate of the Palace through the 
central, instead of the lateral, doorways. When 
the matter was investigated Mien-k^ai, instead 
of requesting leniency, attempted to deny and 
evade the charge. He was reprimanded for 
insolence, and several of his posts, among them 
the superintendency of the Bureau of Music, were 
taken from him. Three years later, however, he 
was appointed a presiding controller of the Im- 
perial Clan Court, Meanwhile he was concur- 
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charged with hiding a eunuch wanted by the 
Imperial Household as a fugitive, and for this 
his offices were taken from him. It seems that 
Mien-k^ai was interested in the theater and in 
music and was very familiar with this particular 
eunuch who served in the Court Theatrical Bur- 
eau. On this matter the Emperor issued an edict 
in which he charged that Mien-k'ai never took 
an interest in study or in archery but that he 
loved to associate with inferior persons; and 
despite the Emperor's efforts to reform him, by 
special instruction and by entrusting him with 
important posts, he kept up his relations with 
eunuchs. Mien-k^ai was then punished by 
being degraded to a Chiin-wang or a prince 
of the second degree. However, a year later he 
was re-instated as a prince of the first degree and 
in 1836 was again made a presiding controller of 
the Imperial Clan Court. 

In the meantime Mien-k^ai continued to keep 
actors in his home and to abuse his power as a 
prince by placing in confinement those servants 
and eunuchs who offended him. In 1832 his 
mother, the then Empress Dowager, ordered him 
to release the imprisoned men and to have two 
young actors sent away. For a while he com- 
plied, but later smuggled the actors back to his 
home. In 1838 the wife of one of his prisoners 
exposed his illegal conduct to the Censorate. An 
immediate search of his premises by imperial 
order disclosed the presence of more than ninety 
prisoners in his establishment. As a result of 
this investigation many of the prisoners were re- 
leased, and the two actors, natives of Soochow, 
were returned to that city. Some of Mien-k^ai's 
attendants were punished, but he himself was 
only degraded to a prince of the second degree 
and was deprived of certain privileges. Though 
obviously the black sheep of the family, Mien- 
k^ai invariably escaped severe punishment, owing 
perhaps to the intervention of his mother. He 
died in 1839, a year after his final disgrace, and 
was posthumously restored to a prince of the 
first degree. He was canonized as K'otS-. His 
two sons died before him. In 1846 a nephew, 
I-tsimg [g. !?.], who was the fifth son of Emperor 
Hsiian-tsung, was designated as heir to Mien- 
k'ai. I-tsung was the father of several notorious 
princes who sponsored the Boxer Uprising (see 
under I-tsung). 


[1/171 /19b; l/227/6b; Tung~hua lu, Tao-kuang 
7: 10; ibid, 18: 5; Shih-liao hmn-k‘an (see under 


rently in charge of the Imperial Printing Press 
and of the Summer Palace, Ch'ang-ch'un Yiian Ts^-hsti) no. 32.] 
(see under Hstian-yeh). But in 1827 he was 
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MDEM-ning. See under Min-ning. Jehol, 'being content.to resM^^ 

MM-ning:^^ (original mm^Mien-ning^^), Yuan-ming Yilan (see under Hung“li).\ 

Sept. 16, 1782-1850, Feb. 25, was the sixtb em- At first Min-ning attempted to continue the 
peror of the Ch'ing dynasty, who ruled for thirty conquest of the Northwest which had been ini- 
years under the reign-title, Tao-kuang tiated by his predecessors. He put down with 

(1821-51). He was the second son of Emperor determination, and with only slight regard for 
Jen-tsung (see under Yung-yen) and his mother expense, a rebellion (1825-28) of Muslims in 
was Empress Hsiao-shu n4e Hi- Turkestan (see under Ch^ang-ling). Though ir- 

tala d, 1797). Min-ning was born ritated by sporadic invasions of Khokandians who 

when his grandfather, Emperor Kao-tsung, was aided the Muslims, he refrained from pursuing 
still on the throne. It is reported that in 1791 he the war farther west and bribed Khokand to 
went with his grandfather on a hunting excursion accept peace. Perhaps he became disgusted with 
and pleased the aged monarch by felling a deer empty military victories which cost much and 
with his bow and arrow. He showed inclination brought no returns. After some display of mili- 
to study, and in 1799 was secretly chosen by his tary power in connection with the capture of the 
father as heir to the throne. In 1813, as in rebel leader, Jehangir (see under Ch^ang-ling), 
previous years, he accompanied his father to Min-ning turned his attention to internal affairs. 
Jehol to spend the summer months there, but He admonished the officials in charge of Yellow 
returned to Peking early in October while his River conservancy to economize, but even the 
father remained at Jehol, At this time a group routine repairs on the dikes cost annually mil- 
of villagers near the capital — members of a sect lions of taels, and much of this went into the 
called T‘ien-li chiao (see under Na-yen-ch'^ng) — hands of corrupt officials. Yet the offenders 
plotted a rebellion and on October 8, 1813, ac- could not be removed without danger of increas- 
tually stormed the Palaces in Peking. The sect ing the flood disasters. On the other hand, con- 
exercised great influence in Honan, Shantung, and tinuance of those officials merely postponed the 
Chihli and had among its adherents certain ban- final catastrophe of 1855 when the Yellow River 
nermen, officials, and eunuchs. On the above- swept north of the Shantung promontory. Min- 
named day these rebels, assisted by eunuchs, ning foresaw these flood disasters but was unable 
made their way into the Palace grounds. Min- to decide upon a plan that would avert them and 
ning, then studying inside the Palace, courage- at the same time would not be too costly. One 
ousiy went to the rescue and killed two attackers fact that confused the situation was the necessity 
with a fowling-piece. The uprising was finally for supplying water to the Grand Canal in order 
crushed by imperial troops brought in by Yung- to facilitate the transport of tribute rice from the 
hsiian [q, v,] and other princes. Emperor J6n- south. In 1825 an attempt was made to use the 
tsung, who was then on his way back to the capi- sea route, but was discontinued, probably because 
tal, received the reports on October 9 and two of imminent unrest among the hundreds of thous- 
days later, in an edict rewarding those who took ands of people who depended on the Grand Canal 
part in putting down the revolt, made Min-ning for a livelihood. Min-ning had been trained to 
a prince of the first degree with the designation cope with such matters only by emulating 
Chih (^^3E). examples of earlier times and could command 

On September 2, 1820 Emperor J4n-tsimg died neither the technique nor the courage to embark 
at Jehol of a sudden illness. Min-ning, then at on policies that would dispossess many people 
his father^s bed-side, was at once proclaimed heir- and would cost large sums. Moreover, his 
apparent and on October 3, 1820 ascended the treasury had been too heavily drained by the 
throne. His name, hitherto written Mien-ning war in Turkestan to stand such strains. In 
(see above) wa^ now changed to Min-ning, The order to increase revenues he tried to reform the 
first years of his rule were passed in tranquility, monopoly on salt and in this he was partially 
Realizing, however, the depleted state of the na- successful (see under T^ao Ghu). 
tional finances, he early embarked on a policy of Except in the salt administration, Min-ning 
frugality which he continued throughout his attempted no financial reforms. In 1835 the 
reign. He reduced the expenses in the Palace Board of Revenue reported for the first time a 
and is reported himself to have worn old and population above four hundred million. But 
patched garments. He terminated the practice with no increase in national income, such a 
of his ancestors in spending their summers at population could survive only with lower stand- 
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ards of living. In the meantime the increased to make up the shortage. In an effort to econo- 
import of opium resulted in the export and mize, official salaries were reduced^ In 1848 a 
shortage of silver. Consequently commodity general accounting of the provincial treasuries 
prices rose and living became more difficult for was ordered, which affected yet more officials 
the masses. It was thus for economic reasons as and their families. The Grand Canal was by 
well as for the evil effects of opium on the morals 1849 impassable, and transport of tribute rice by 
of the nation that Min-ning decided to prohibit the sea route was undertaken— a measure that 
the use of that drug and to prevent its import, threw tens of thousands of Canal boatmen into 
Hence in 1838 he sent Lin Ts^-hsu t;,] to unemployment. Meanwhile ominous local un- 
Canton to stop the trade in that commodity, rest in Yunnan, Hunan, and Kwangsi was grow- 
The Western merchants who engaged in the ing, paving the way for the great upheaval known 
opium trade were outraged at the policies which as the Taiping Eebellion (see under Hung Hsiu- 
Lin TsS-hsii employed to suppress it and as a chffian). Min-ning did not live to see it; he died 
result the Anglo-Chinese war of 1839-42 broke early in 1850 in the Yiian-ming Yuan, leaving to 
out. In his conduct of the war Min-ning dis- his successor, his fourth son, I-chu v,], a crumb- 
played his weaknesses — indecision, ignorance, ling empire, a depleted treasury and four hundred 
and miserliness. From early in 1839 to July million subjects in a state of unrest. He was 
1840 he approved the policy of Lin Tse-hsii in given the temple name, Hslian-tsung and 
suppressing the opium trade and in hectoring the the posthumous name Ch‘eng Huang-ti 
English. But when the British fleet took Tinghai His tomb was named Mu-ling 
and came to Taku he became alarmed and was Despite his failings Min-ning had certain 
persuaded by Chfl-shan [q, v,] to make peace, amiable characteristics. With most of his offi- 
Early in 1841, after the British had taken two cials he acted as their friend and patron rather 
forts near Canton, Min-ning finally decided to than their ruler. He was generally true to his 
make war. He ignored Chfl-shan’s peace agree- friends, and trusted to the end his favorites such 
ment at Chuenpi and condemned I-li-pu [q, v.] as Ts^ao Chen-yung and Mu-chang-a [qq. r.]. 
for his failure to attack the English at Tinghai. Even to Chfl-ying, denounced by many as 
I-shan [g. V.] and other generals were sent to a traitor, Min-ning remained loyal. His reign 
Canton and Yu-chhen [g. v,] was dispatched to might have been a quiet and prosperous one had 
guard Chekiang. While the war was going on China been permitted to continue in her accus- 
at Canton (1841) Min-ning actually ordered a tomed isolation, undistracted by Western con- 
reduction of troops in Chekiang, probably to tacts. But it was the fate of Min-ning to be the 
save expenses (see under Yu-chflen). The in- first Emperor of China to be humiliated by a 
demnity paid at Canton (see under I-shan) did Western power. The situation demanded a man 
not stop the war which now extended to Amoy of great talents, of creative imagination, and with 
and to the Chekiang coast. The emperor decided sufficient courage to experiment in new ways of 
once more to fight it out, and with that in vie^v government. That Min-ning \vas aware of his 
sent I-ching [g. v.] to Chekiang. As this general, shorteomings is evidenced by the fact that in his 
too, proved unable to resist the invaders Min- will he ordered that no tablet lauding his achieve- 
ning wavered between war and peace until peace ments be erected at his tomb — he did not wish 
was finally concluded by Chfi-ying [g. v.] at Nan- to provoke yet more criticism from future genera- 
kiBginl842. The indemnity which was now to tions. He also ordered in his will that after 
be paid he refused to defray from central govern- his death all his garments, with the exception of 
ment funds but ordered Ch'i-ying to pay it out a few, should be distributed among his courtiers, 
of the provincial treasuries, as if the peace negoti- It had previously been the practice to preserve 
ators were solely responsible for the terms of the the vestments of deceased Emperors in sealed 
treaty. The main cause of the war, the prohibi- chests. 

tion of opium, was by this time almost forgotten, Min-ning was well-versed in Chinese literature. 

After the war Min-ning again turned his atten- His literary works, written before he became 
tion to the treasury. In 1843 it was found that Emperor, were collected in 1822 under the title, 
the bullion in the vaults of the Board of Revenue Yang-cheng shu-wu ch^uari- 

was short nearly ten million taels. Min-ning chi ting-pen, 40 chiian, printed in 1824. His 

then ordered all the officials who had been con- poems written from 1821 to 1828 were printed in 

nected with the vault in the past forty-three years 1830, under the title (ft^) H 
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(Hsilan-tsung) yu-chih Bhihy cVvrchi, 24 cMan, 
A coliection of his prose, Hsiian-tmng ^'•chih 
(^) ch^u-chij ID chuan^ wm printed in 1831. 
Both works were reprinted later. His unpub-* 
lished writings were edited and printed in 1850 
under the title, Hsuan-kung yii-chih ahih w$n yil 
(^) ch% 18 chuan. His life and times were re- 
corded in the Hsiian-tsung Ch^ing Hmng4i 
shih4u (S^), 476 + 4 chiiaUj and his edicts 
were edited as Hsmn-tsung CV%ng B[uang4i 
shing-hsun (UPl), 130 chilan. Both were com- 
pleted in 1856. 

Min-ning had nine sons and ten daughters. 
Two of his sons died young. Of the remaining 
seven, the most notable were: the fourth, I-chu, 
who inherited the throne; the fifth, I-tsung [g. t?.], 
whose sons nearly wrecked the empire by sponsor- 
ing the Boxers; the sixth, I-hsin [g. t;.], the famous 
Prince Kung who conducted foreign affairs for 
nearly thirty years; and the seventh, I-huan 
[g. father of Emperor Te-tsung (see under 
Tsai-tlen). Min-ning^s eighth son, I-ho mm 
(posthumous name m, 1844-1868), was made 
(in 1850) a prince of the second degree with the 
designation, Chung (MSI53E), (see under I-hsin 
and I-huan). Min-ning's ninth son, I-hui 
(posthumous name 1845-1877), was also 
made in 1850 a prince of the second degree, 
with the designation, Fu (^SPSE)- I~hui's 
adopted grandson, P^u-chin (H. M^)i a 
grandson of I-tsung, is a famous calligrapher and 
painter. One of Min-ning's daughters married 
Duke Ching-shou (see under Ming-jui). 

[l/chuan 17-19; l/227/9a ; Tung-hua lu^ Tao-kuang; 
ChHn4ing PHng4ing chiao-f^i chi4ueh (see under 
Ying-ho); Ch‘ing-ch^ao yeh-shih ia-kuan (see bibi. 
under Li Hung-tsao) 1/62-4; Gutzlaff, Charles, 
The Life of Taou-Kwang (1852) .] 

Fang Chao-ying 

MING-an-ta-li See under Ming- 

gadari. 

MING-chu. See under Mingju, 
MINGGADARI (Minggandari) d. 

1669, was a member of the Mongol Sirut 0^4^ 
clan which was settled in the Korchin district. 
His father Bobotu brought a group of 

fellow-tribesmen to join Nurhaci [g. v,] and was 
later made captain of a company (niru ejen) 
under the Mongol Plain White Banner. Ming- 
gadari inherited his father^s rank on the death 
of the latter in 1627. In 1638 he accompanied 
Yoto [g. vJ\ on an expedition through the Great 
Wall as far as southern Chihli, and in 1642 took 
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part in a similar invasion under the leadership of 
Abatai [g. v,]. After the capture of Peking in 
1644 he joined in the pursuit of tK'e bandit Li 
Tzil-ch^^ng [g. Having distinguished him- 
self in this operation he was appointed in 1646 
vice-president of the Board of War, but was soon 
sent on active service to put down the Sunid 
rebellion. 

The Sunids were a Mongol tribe who lived 
north of Kalgan between Chahar and the Gobi 
Desert. Their chieftains claimed direct descent 
from Genghis Khan. One of these, Tenghis 
had first come in 1637 to declare his 
submission to T^ai-tsung (Abahai, g. a.). In the 
following year he led a scouting party of Sunids 
in the van of T^ai-tsung^s expedition against the 
Khalka Mongols. In 1639 he brought a present 
of camels and horses, and two years later w'as 
granted by T'ai-tsung the rank of Jasak doroi 
chiln-wang which continued throughout the 
Chfing dynasty to be the title held by the chief 
of the ^'ieft wing'^ of the Sunid tribe. Tenghis 
had remained loyal to the Manchus until 1646 
when he joined the Cecen Khan a 

rebellion. Minggadari led an army into Outer 
Mongolia along the Kerulen River and pursued 
the rebels as far as the neighborhood of Urga. 
The rebellion was thus quelled and Tenghis sur- 
rendered in 1648. 

Minggadari, on his return, was promoted com- 
mander of the Mongol Plain White Banner. In 
1650 he became president of the Board of War 
and in 1652 a member of the Council of Princes 
and High Officials, receiving the hereditary rank 
of viscount of the second class. He was degraded 
in 1653, but after a victory in 1655 against the 
Russians on the Amur River (see under Sarhfida) 
was appointed in 1656 president of the Court of 
Colonial Affairs. He was again active in 1659 
in the expedition against Cheng €h^5ng-kung 
[g. V.] from which he was recalled to resume his 
position as president of the Board of War. He 
retired from service in 1667 and died two years 
later. The posthumous name, Min-kuo 
was conferred on him, and the minor hereditary 
rank of ChHng-ch‘$ tu-yu first class, 

passed to his descendants. 

[l/234/9b; 2/5/7b; 3/43/la; 11 /lS/58b; on the 

Sunid tribe l/524/12a.] 

GnoEGE A. Kennedy 

MINGGANTU (bayan) 10^® (BM) , was a 
member of the Namdulu clan and chieftain of 
the Suifun branch when in 1610 an expedi- 
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tion sent by Nurbaci [q. i?.] demanded the sub- 
mission of this division of the Weji tribe. To- 
gether with Kanggiiri fe. v.], he joined Nurhaci^s 
army, and his tribesmen were formed into two 
niru (companies of about 300 men) under the 
command of his sons, Hahana and 

Cohono 

Hahana was given a maiden of Nurhaci's own 
clan for wife. In the campaign against the Ula 
tribe in 1612 and 1613 (see Bujantai) he acquitted 
himself with distinction and was rewarded by 
Nurhaci with rich presents. With his brother, 
Cohono, he was incorporated in the Bordered 
Red Banner which in 1619 encountered and de- 
feated the Chinese army under Ma Lin (see 
Yang Hao) at Sanggiyan Hada. In 1626 Abahai 
[^. £?.], successor to Nurhaci, appointed the two 
brothers assistants to the commander of their 
Banner. Cohono was killed in the battle of 
Ta-ling-ho in 1631. As he left no sons, the in- 
heritance of his titles passed to an elder brother, 
Unggeni the post of captain of 

company 14 of the 5th division of the Bordered 
Red Banner became hereditary in that family. 
One of the sons of Unggeni was Fukacan § 
(160.7-1669) who served as Tartar General at 
Sian for twenty-two years (1646-68). Hahana 
was prominent in the campaigns of 1634 and 1636, 
but was forced to retire in the latter year because 
of severe wounds and accompanying illness. He 
died not long afterwards, leaving to his descend- 
ants the hereditary post of captain of company 4 
in the 2nd division of the Bordered Red Banner, 


[l/233/6a; 3/263/12a; ll/16/15b; 34/171/4a, 18b.] 
George A. Kennedy 

MINGJU (T. ]^|i), 1635-1708, official, 
was a grandson of Gintaisi [g. v.] of the Nara 
clan. Gintaisi was one of the two rulers of the 
Yehe nation which was conquered by Nurhaci 
[g. y,] in 1619. Mingju was nine years old when 
his family, serving under the Manchu Plain 
Yellow Banner, moved to Peking in 1644 as 
nobles of the new dynasty. At first an officer of 
the Imperial Bodyguard, he rose by degrees to 
be a sub-chancellor of the Hung-w^n yiian 
in 1666. In 1668 he became president 
of the Board of Punishments; a year later presi- 
dent of the Censorate; and in 1671 president of 
the Board of War. 

When Wu San-kuei [q. v.], in 1673, pretended to 
Emperor Sheng-tsu that he was willing for the 
three frontier garrisons or San-fan of South 
China (of which the one at Yunnan was under 
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his command) to be transferred to Liaotung, 
most officials in Peking advised the Emperor not 
to carry out the program for fear that it would 
lead to civil war. Mingju and Mishan [$. t;.], 
however, insisted on accepting the challenge and 
even resorting to arms if Wu failed to comply. 
The young Emperor approved the suggestion, 
thus precipitating the San-fan Rebellion which 
covered ten provinces and lasted eight years. 
During the war the Emperor relied much on 
Mingju, appointing him president of the Civil 
Office in 1675 and a Grand Secretary in 1677. 

Mingju was friendly to Chinese scholars and 
saw to it that his sons were well-versed in Chinese 
literature. But in politics he followed the ex- 
ample of Oboi and Songgotu in permitting 
the formation of a political group which stooped 
to bribery and corruption. By appointing his 
followers to key positions, he became in the six- 
teen-eighties the most powerful official in the 
empire. However, early in 1688, Kuo Hsiu 
[q. t;.], then a censor, memorialized the throne on 
eight instances of corruption practiced by this 
group and designated Mingju as the leader. 
Having been long aware of the situation, the 
Emperor acted at once and punished all who were 
involved. Mingju was deprived of his titles and 
offices, but in the same year was made a senior 
assistant chamberlain of the Imperial Body- 
guard, a post he held until his death twenty years 
later. During the wars against Galdan [q. v.j he 
served as commissioner of grain transport for the 
expeditionary forces. 

A skillful business executive, he spent most of 
his later years in commercial enterprises (see 
under An Ch‘i) and thus accumulated a vast 
fortune which remained in the family till the 
close of the eighteenth century when one of his 
descendants, Ch'4ng-an was falsely ac- 

cused by Ho-sh^n fe. v,], and the family property 
was confiscated. 

The family of Mingju was closely related by 
marriage to the Chfing imperial house. His 
great-aunt was the mother of Abahai fe. t».], and 
he himseK married a daughter of Ajige [g. t/.]. 
The youngest of his three sons, Kffiei-fang 
married a woman of the imperial clan. His 
eldest son, Singde, was a well known poet and 
the second son, Kffiei-hsu [qq , also a poet, was 
one of the powerful political figures in the later 
K'ang-hsi period. 


[l/275/2b; 3/9/19a; 34/151/4b; Pa-chH Man-ckou 
shih4su Vung-p^u (see under Anfiyanggfi), 22/2a; 
Tung-hua-lUf Ch'ien-lung 37: 10; Chao-lien [g. v.], 
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Hsiao4Hng hsu-lu 5/23a; Ku4ung m-chi (see bibl. 
under LangT‘ing-cM) 6/19a;Haenisch, E,, 

Pao, 1913, p. 91; SMng-yti fe. t;?], EsHeh-chi 
hsun~pei lu^ 13/4a.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

MING-jui 50]© (T. d. 1768, first Duke 

Ch'eng-chia I-yung was a member 

of the Fuca family and belonged to the Manchu 
Bordered Yellow Banner. He was a grandson of 
Li-iung-pao (see under Mishan) whose daughter 
was the first Empress of Kao-tsung. His father, 
Fu-wen (see under Mishan), was made Duke 
Ch'^g-en in 1748 in honor of the Empress. 
Ming~]ui inherited the dukedom early in 1750 
and, after serving in various capacities, was sent 
in 1756 to assist in the conquest of the Hi region. 
His services in this connection won him the ap- 
pointment to the senior vice-presidency of the 
Board of Revenue (1758“62) and concurrently 
an assistant military-governorship (1759). In 
1759 there was added to his hereditary rank the 
designation I-yung, and later in the same year, 
for his share in the conquest of Turkestan (see 
under Chao-hui), he was rewarded with the addi- 
tional minor hereditary rank of Yun<h%^yUf and 
his dukedom was made perpetual. In 1762 he 
was appointed first military-governor of Hi, and 
was given the additional rank of Ck^'htU’yu. He 
carried on the work of colonizing the Hi region as 
begun by A-kuei fe. and helped to increase its 
trade and population. When the rebellion of the 
Mohammedans of XJsh took place (1765), Ming- 
jui led his men to besiege that city. But before 
long his inefficiency and the discord between him 
and his subordinates became apparent, and 
A-kuei was sent to his assistance. But the latter 
did not prove more able, and the city fell only 
after it was besieged five months. Moreover, 
the punishment inflicted upon the rebels was re- 
garded by the emperor as inadequate. Both 
Ming-jui and A-kuei were reprimanded and de- 
prived of their ranks, but were allowed to remain 
at their posts. In 1766 Ming-jui was recalled 
from lii and, after being appointed governor- 
general of Yunnan (1767), was placed in charge 
of the war with Burma. 

Burma had been invaded in 1661 for giving 
refuge to the last Ming prince, Chn Yu-lang 
[g. v.]f but for the next century, or until 1763, 
that country gave no serious trouble. In 1729 
the aborigines of Ch^M were stabilized by O-^r- 
t^ai [g. V.] and from that region was created the 
prefecture of P'u-er. Late in 1763 a Burmese 
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detachment invaded Ch'e-B, but was defeated 
and driven off. In 1765 a Burmese army again 
invaded the region which, however, was re- 
■/covered in 1766 by Yang Ying-chu (d. 

1767, son of Yang , Wen-cMen, see A-k^^^^ 
governor-general of Yunnan. But Yang under- 
estimated the strength of the Burmese, and when 
he attempted to crush them on the western border 
of Yunnan he suffered several reverses. These 
misadventures he attempted to conceal by re- 
ports of victories, but the real situation soon 
became known, and he was arrested and con- 
demned to death (1767). Ming-jui arrived in 
the middle of that year to take his place. 

Ming-jui, as commander of the main army, in- 
vaded Burma late in 1767 and gained several 
victories, for which he was awarded the perpetual 
hereditary rank of Duke Ch^eng-chia I-yung of 
the first class. But early in 1768, ha^dng ad- 
vanced too far towards Ava, his line of communi- 
cation was cut off and he soon lost Ms way. 
Instead of retreating immediately, he proposed 
to replenish his supplies by taking a city, but was 
forced to retreat, with serious loss to Ms army. 
On March 18 he ordered the whole army to re- 
treat to safety wMle he and a handful of men 
remained to keep back the pursuers. The result 
was that he and many of his aides lost their 
lives. He was given the posthumous name Kuo- 
lieh and a special temple was erected to 

Ms memory in Peldng. A number of generals 
who failed to come to Ms rescue were executed. 
The war with Burma was simultaneously carried 
on by his uncle, Fu-h^ng [g. v.], by A-kuei, and 
others. 

Ming-jui, having left no male heir, was suc- 
ceeded in the dukedom by Ms nephew, Hut-lun 
SH", who was killed (1797) fighting the Pai- 
lien cMao rebels (see under fi-Ie-teng-pao) in 
Hupeh early in the Chia-ch‘ing period (1796- 
1821). 

In 1768 the family hereditary rank of Duke 
Ch'eng-M was given to Ming-jui's brother, 
K'uei-lin (T. d. 1792), after 

Ming-jui had himself been made a Duke. In 
1782 KMei-lin was accused of neglect of duty as 
military lieutenant-governor of Urumchi (1780- 
81), and the hereditary rank was taken from 
Mm and given to an uncle, Fii-yti ^ (or 

Ching-shou (posthumous name d. 
1889), a grandson of Hiii-liin and the fifth Duke 
Ch^eng-chia I-yung, married in 1845 Princess 
Shou-6n Jan. 1831-1859), the 

sixth daughter of Emperor Hsilan-tsung and the 
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elder sister of I-lisin [q, t?.]* Though Ching-shou; 
was once a . favorite, of Emperor Wto-teung. he 
•was, one of .the. eight joint regents .who. were.' 
punished ' in 1861 (see, under Su-shun) . , Three ' of ■ 
■ the . .regents lost their lives, but he retained his 
dukedom and... continued to hold various high 
posts until Ms death. 


[i/3,33/3b; 3/351 /22a; 7/19/12b; 1/533/la; Tleh- 
pao.,[§. t?.], Esi-ch^ao ya-sung cM, 101/la.] ' 

' , Fang Chao-ying : 

MINGdi-ang ; ■ (T. , H#), , 1735-1822, ' 

Aug., general, Grand Secretary, and first Marquis. 
Hsiang-yung was a Manchu of the 

Fuca Clan and a member of the Bordered Yellow 
Banner. He belonged to the most iUustrious 
family of the dynasty which held one princedom, 
three dukedoms, and many other hereditary 
ranks (see under Mishan). His grandfather, Li- 
jiing-pao (see under Mishan), had ten or more 
sons (the most illustrious being Fu-heng, g. v.), 
and a daughter who became the 'first wife of- 
Emperor Kao-tsung. One of the least known of 
these sons, Kuang-eh'eng was the father 

of Ming-liang. He served as lieutenant general 
of a Banner, 

Ming-liang became a licentiate and in 1753 
married a granddaughter of Yin-t'ao, twelfth son 
of Emperor SliMg-tsu (for both see under 
Hsiian-yeh). From 1754 to 1765 he served in the 
Im'peria! Equi.page Department and meanwhile 
com|3eted , i.n the provincial - examination at 
PekiB.g. ^ But in 1765 Emperor Kao-tsung de- 
barred him from taking more examinations and 
sent him to Hi as commandant of the forces under 
the military-governor, Ming-jui [g. v,]^ who was 
his cousin. In 1766 he returned to Peking and 
soon was made assistant military lieutenant-, 
governor at Kirin City. Two years later he' was^- 
transferred to Ninguta. The following year he 
took part in the Burmese War (see under Ming- 
Jui) and from 1772 to 1776 fought under A-kuei 
[g. «.] against the Chin-chMan rebels of western ... 
Szechwan. In this campaign he com.manded 
(1773-76) the southern route army which ad- ; 
vaiiced northward while A-kuei attacked . from. ■ 
the east— the plan being to converge on the rebel 
capital (see under A-kuei) . For Ms distinguished ■ 
services Ming-liang was created a first class earl 
with the designation, Hsiang-yung, and Ms- por- 
trait was placed in the Tzti-kuang ko (see under 
Chao-hui). 
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. '. In April 1776, after the Chin-chMan War was 
over, the new office of Tartar General of Chengtu 
was established to take charge of the affairs of 
the Tanguts living in Chin-chMan and other areas 
on. .the western border of Szechwan. This new 
office, of wMch Ming-liang was the first appointee, 
was unlike that of other Tartar Generals in that 
it controlled not only the Manchu garrison, but 
the Chinese army and the civil officials as wel. 
Early in; 1777 Ming-liang took to Peking twenty- 
nine loyal Tangut chiefs for an audience. They 
were well received and richly rewarded. While 
at the capital, Ming-liang was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Grand Council, but only for a few days 
since he was soon sent back to Szechwan as 
Tartar General. In 1778 he was appointed pro- 
vincial commander-in-chief of the same province. 
In 1781 he took part in suppressing the Muslim 
rebellion in Kansu (see under A-kuei) and was 
made military lieutenant-governor at UrumcM. 
But two years later he was discharged, arrested, 
and escorted to Peking for trial on the charge of 
giving undue freedom to a prisoner destined for 
torture, with the result that that prisoner found 
a w=^ay to commit suicide. When Ming-liang 
reached Peking he was sentenced to imprison- 
ment awaiting execution by hanging. All his 
ranks and offices were taken from him. 

After about half a year in prison Ming-liang 
was freed, was given the rank of a junior Imperial 
Bodyguard, and was sent to Kansu to redeem 
himself by serving in the army then combatting 
a second rebellion of Mohammedans (see under 
A-kuei). His superiors commended Mm for Ms 
bravery and he was raised to a senior Imperial 
Bodyguard. In 1785 he became a captain gen- 
eral of the Guard Division. Thereafter he served 
as assistant military-governor at Hi (DSS-SO), 
at Ush (1786-87), and at Kashgar (1787-92). 
Early in 1792 he was promoted to military- 
governor of Heilungkiang, and early in 1795 was 
transferred to Hi. But in October 1795 he was 
again casMered, this time on the charge of com- 
pelling Ms subordinates at Heilungkiang to sell 
to Mm goods at reduced prices. He was ordered 
to redeem himself by serving as a commoner in 
UrumcM. 

In 1796 Ming-liang was ordered to serve the 
armies in Hunan then fighting Miao tribesmen 
(see under Fu-Mang-an), but while passing 
through Shensi he was retained by the governor- 
general, I-mien (see under fi-lA-teng-pao), who 
was then leading Shensi troops to attack the 
Pai-lien chiao rebels in northwestern Hupeh (see 
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under fl-l^t^ng-pao). On winning several 
battles, Ming-liang again rose to senior Imperial 
Bodyguard and to commandant of a detachment. 
After annihilating a band of rebels at Hsiao-kan 
(August 1796), he was given the minor hereditary 
rank of a ChHng-ch^e tu-yii. A month later he 
was hurriedly dispatched to Hunan to take the 
place of Fu-k^ang-an and Ho4in [qq. both of 
whom died in rapid succession. After the Miao 
region was pacified (early in 1797) the rank of a 
second class earl with the designation, Hsiang- 
yung, was restored to him. As the Pai-lien chiao 
rebellion spread rapidly in eastern Szechwan he 
and his subordinate, Te44ng-t'ai were 

ordered to transfer their soldiers to Szechwan 
where the two fought together from 1797 to 
1799. For errors committed in directing the 
campaign in 1798 Ming-liang was deprived of Ms 
hereditary rank and later was ordered to be 
arrested and tried. Yet, because he was urgently 
needed in the war, he was allowed to redeem 
Mmself under Te4eng-t^ai. For annihilating an 
important rebel army at Yun-hsi, Hupeh, in the 
same year (1798), he was given the title of deputy 
lieutenant general (see under TM^ng-t'ai). 

Early in 1799, when Emperor Jen-tsung took 
direction of the campaign, Ming-liang was made 
an assistant commander under L6-pao fe, 
and was sent to southern Shensi. There he was 
ordered to co-operate with Yung-pao (see under 
L6-pao) and with Sun CMing-cM6ng (see under 
Sun Ssh-k^o). When L6-pao was discharpd 
Ming-liang was for a short time appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, but he was soon accused of 
corruption and was blamed by Yung-pao and 
Sun Chfing-ch^lng for issuing conflicting orders 
which caused their defeats. The three were 
tried and punished and £-l^teng-pao was made 
commander-in-chief. In 1800 Ming-liang was 
sentenced to death, but was pardoned by the 
emperor and was sent to Hupeh as a corporal to 
serve under Sung-yiin [g. During seven or 
eight months of fighting in Hupeh he was gradu- 
ally promoted, but late in 1800 was again de- 
graded for concentrating his attention on small 
rebel bands instead of on larger units. There- 
after he worn several battles in western Hupeh 
and repulsed the attacks of rebels in Szechwan. 
By the middle of 1801 Hupeh was more or less 
freed of rebels and Ming-liang was recalled to 
Peking on the score of advanced age. For about 
a year he held some unimportant posts, and in 
August 1802 was again sent to Turkestan as 
assistant military lieutenant-governor at Urum- 


chi. Early in 1803, when the war against the 
Pai-lien-chiao Rebellion was nearly over (see 
under fi-l^teng-pao), he was rewarded — in con- 
sideration of his services— with the hereditary 
rank of baron. In 1804 he was recalled to Peking 
and was made president of the Board of War. 
A year later - he was raised to a viscount, and in 
1809 to a third class earl.' In 1810 he was made 
an Associate Grand Secretary, but that rank was 
revoked the foEowing year on the ground that he 
falsified about servants gambling in his house 
(see under Chfi-ying). In 1812 he was sent to 
Sian as Tartar General where he served about a 
year. From 1813 to 1814 he served as president 
of the Censorate and of the Board of War, and in 
September 1814 again became an Associate Grand 
Secretary. In 1817 he was made Chief Grand 
Secretary and two years later, at the age of 
eighty-five (sm), was raised to a third class 
marquis with the designation, Hsiang-yung. He 
retired in 1821 after serving the dynasty for more 
than seventy years. Upon his death, in the 
following year, he was given many posthumous 
honors and was canonized as Wen-hsiang 
Ming-liang was one of the great strategists of 
his time and tMs is probably the chief reason 
why, after several dismissals, he was always re- 
called. He attained moderate skill as a calligra- 
pher and as a painter of bamboo. He was the 
last descendant of Mishan to receive high heredi- 
tary rank. 


[l/336/7a; 2/29/13a; 3/30/3aj 19/TJt/24a.] 

Fang Chao-ting 

MIS^AH M&Wt, 1632-1675, Jan. 8, official, 
was a member of the Fuca clan and belonged to 
the Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner. His 
family joined the forces of Nurhaci [g. t?.] during 
the life-time of his great-grandfather who was 
given hereditary captaincy of a company in the 
Bordered Yellow Banner. Ha^itun PpfriE (d. 
1663, age 66 father of Mishan, was an ilus- 
trious soldier. As HaSitun did not join the 
faction of Dorgon fe. t;.] when the latter was in 
power, he was trusted by Emperor Shih-tsu and, 
after several promotions in hereditary rank, was 
made a baron of the first class. After the death 
of his father Mishan succeeded to both the 
hereditary rank and the captaincy, and was made 
a minister of the Imperial Household. Faithful 
to his duties, he won the favor of Emperor Sheng- 
tsu and in 1668 was appointed junior vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Ceremonies. In the 
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following year he was promoted to the post of 
president of the Board of Revenue, which he held 
until his death six years later. .■ During his term 
of office, he managed to have the annual surplus: 
funds ill ' the , provincial treasuries ' transferred to 
the Board of Revenue, thus not only halting 
illegal spending in the provinces but also regu- 
larizing the national finances. 

In 1673 the question arose whether the San-fan 
or Three Feudatories, should be abolished 
in south China. Mishan and Mingju [g. v.] led 
a minority of high officials in advocating the plan 
of abolition, which the emperor approved. Thus 
the war with Wu San-kuei [g. t?.] was precipitated. 
Mishan assured the emperor that the national 
treasury could be relied on to finance a ten-year 
conflict. Although the campaign was finally vic- 
torious as he had predicted, Mishan did not live 
to see it through to the end. He died in 1675, 
whereas the conflict continued until 1681. He 
was accorded appropriate posthumous honors, 
including the name Min-kuo Because of 

his advice to resist Wu San-kuei, Mishan was 
held in honor as a loyal official by Emperor 
Sh^ng-tsu. His sons, Maska, Maci [gg. y.], 
Mawm (d. 1727) and Li-jung-pao 
were all granted high official posts. Li-jung-pao 
succeeded to the hereditary rank of baron of the 
first class in 1675. Owing to the fact that his 
daughter became Empress Hsiao-hsien 

1712-1748), Li-jung-pao was posthu- 
mously (1738) honored with the hereditary rank 
of Duke Ch'eng-en of the first class. 

When the empress died in 1748, HaSitun and 
Mishan were both posthumously raised to the 
same rank, and Fu-w6n a son of Li-jung- 

pao, was raised from a marquis to Duke 
Ch^eng-en. Ha^itun was also canonized as K^o- 
hsi mt. In 1749, because of the exploits of 
Fu-heng [g. y.], tenth son of Li-jung-pao, in the 
war against the natives of the Chin-chffian 
River region (now on the borders of Szechwan 
and Sikang provinces), an ancestral hall was 
erected in Peking to the honor of HaSitun, 
Mishan, and Li-jung-pao. A number of Mishan’s 
great-grandsons (grandsons of Li-jung-pao) were 
very prominent in the Chflen-lung period (see 
under Fii-k^ang-an, Fu-lung-an, Fu-ch‘ang-an, 
Ming-Iiang and Ming-jui). 


[1/274/12 ; 3/52/25a; 34/i39/la; l/173/7a; ChHng 
huang-ahih ssu-p^ii (see Fu-lung-an) 2/19a; Hae- 
niseh, E., T^oung Pao (1913) p. 92.] 

Fang Chao-ying 


Mo 

MO Yu-chih#2g^ (T. H. nm, 
1811-1871, Oct. 27, scholar and bibliophile, was 
a native of Tu-shan, Kweichow. His father, 

Mo Yii-ch'ou (T. mX, 1763- 

l&il), -was a ehin-shih of 1799 and for many 
years after 1808 he served as prefectural director 
of schools in Tsun-i, Kweichow. Mo Yti-ch'ou 
left several works, among them a collection of 
his literary works, :■ entitled 
Chen-ting hsien^sMng i-cUy in 4 chiian. Mo Yu- 
chih was the fifth of nine sons. While studying 
under his father at Tsun-i, he began his lifelong 
friendship with Ch^ng Chen [g. v.] with whom he 
later collaborated in compiling the gazetteer of 
Tsun-i. In 1831 he became a and there- 

after made several journeys to Peking to partici- 
pate in the metropolitan examinations, but 
failed. In 1858 he had an opportunity to become 
a magistrate, but in view of the disturbed condi- 
tion of the country, and the rapid spread of the 
Taiping Rebellion, he declined. He then joined 
the secretarial staff of Hu Lin-i [g. v,] whose head- 
quarters were then in T'ai-hu, Anhwei. In the 
following year he joined the secretarial staff of 
Tseng Kuo-fan [g. y.j in Anhwei, and five years 
later (1864) followed Tseng to Nanking. He was 
one of the scholars connected with the printing 
establishment which Tseng Kuo-fan set up at 
Anking early in 1864. Later in that year, after 
the recovery of Nanking, the office was moved to 
that city and named Chin-ling Shu-chii 

. In 1865 the printing of the Ch^uaiv-shan 
i-shu (see under Wang Fu-chih) was completed, 
and not long after several Classics and official 
Histories were re-edited and printed with the 
help of Mo Yu-chih, Chang W^n-hu 
(T. 1808-1885), and others. Books pub- 

lished by the Chin-ling Shu-chii were very popular 
and were well edited. Later (1875) the name of 
this establishment was changed to Kiangnan 
Shu-chti From 1865 onward Mo 

Yu-chih made his home in Nanking — at the same 
time travelling much in southeast China, particu- 
larly in Kiangsu and Chekiang, in the hope of 
rescuing stray volumes of the three sets of the 
Ssii-¥u ch^ilan-shu (see under Chi Yiin and Ting 
Ping) which had been deposited in Yangchow, 
Chinkiang, and Hangchow, but had been dis- 
persed during the Taiping RebeUion. Thus he 
had an opportunity to examine rare works and 
good editions and to know some of the owners. 
It was on such an errand that he went to Yang- 
chow in 1871 and there died in the nearby city 
of Hsing-bua. 
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Mo Yu-cMh attained high rank as a bibliophile, was later made a corrector. By quick promotion 
and in the field of bibliography left three works he became an expositor of the Hanlin Academy 
as follows: Sung Yuan in 1809, chief supervisor of instruction in 1813, 

chiu-p@n shu ehing-yen lu, 3 chUan, with a supple- en,d sul^chancellor of the Grand Secretariat in 
ment in 2 chmn; lM-t‘ing 1814. In the same year (1814) he was appointed 

chih-chien ch'uan-'pin shurtnu, 16 cton; and junior vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies. 
Ch‘ih-ching chai ts‘ang-shu chi-yao (see under Early in 1816 he was degraded to an official of 
Ting Jih-ch'ang), 2 chmn. The first, printed the third grade for suspending many legal cases 
in 1873, is a collection of bibliographical notes during his tenure as acting junior vice-president 
on Sung and Yuan editions that came to his of the Board of Punishments, but was soon re- 
notice in the years 1865-69. It has a supplement stored to his former rank. During the period 
in 2 chUan consisting of notes on inscriptions on 1817-23, besides holding office as a vice-president 
stone and bronze. The second is a classified in various Boards, he served concurrently as 
list of the books he saw— with notes on the deputy lieutenant general of several Banners, 
authors, the contents, and the editions. It was After 1820 Mu-chang-a gradually came to 
first printed in Peking in 1909 by a Japanese, great power. When Emperor J6n-tsung died at 
Tanaka Keitaro The third is an Jehol (September 2, 1820) and the coffin was 

annotated catalogue of the rare editions of Ting transported to Peking, Mu was rewarded with a 
Jih-eh‘ang’s [g.o.] library that Mo Yu-chih cata- promotion of one grade for his careful preparation 
logued for Ting during the years 1867-69. He of the road along the way. In the first year of 
left two collections of verse: Lu-t'ing sMh-ch‘ao Tao-kuang (1821) he was made a minister of the 
(I##)) 6 chuan; and LOrVing i-shih (jfi^), 8 Imperial Household, and after J^n-tsung’s funeral 
ckOan; and a collection of prose, M-t'ing i-vjH he was promoted three grades. Thereafter he 
(X), 8 chuan. There is a short work of his on served as president of the Censorate (1823), 
the Shuo-win dictionary, entitled minister of the Court of Colonial Affairs (1824), 

Fang Tang hdek-pin Skio)- and twice (1825, 1826) as acting director-general 
wH chiehrtzii mvr'pu cMen4. He also left a brief of grain transport. 

work on versification, entitled T-wn- Early in 1827, for his eflSciency in managing 

hsueh yuan4iu, which was not printed until 1929. public business, he was made president of the 
His collections of prose and verse, his notes on Board of Works, a post he held for six years. In 
Sung and Yuan editions, his work on th.Q Shm- the same year he became concurrently general 
wiUf and his father’s collected literary works commandant of the Peking Gendarmerie, a pro- 
were printed by Mo Yu-chih during his lifetime, bationary Grand Councilor, and superintendent 
under the collective title, Ying- of the Cheung- w6n Gate Octroi in Peking. Dur- 

shan ts^ao-t^ang Uu-chung, ing this time he w^as particularly active in the 

Two of his younger brothers, Mo Tfing-chih administration of the grain transport system. 

(T. 1817-1889) and Mo Hsiang- In 1828 Mu-chang-a became a Grand Coun- 

chih (T. H. 1827-1889), cilor, and in the following year, while serving con- 

were also well known in their day. currently as chancellor of the Hanlin .Academy, 

lie accompanied the Emperor on a journey to 

[1/491 /2b; 2/69/1 5b; 5/79/la; Ts'ang-shu cM-shik Mukden to visit the Imperial Tombs. There- 
shik (see under P'an Tsu-yin) 6/54; Liu I-cheng, after he became president of the Board of Re- 
on the History of the Kuo-hsiieh shu-chii, Nan- venue (1833-34), and was sent to Kiangnan and 
king, Kiangsu Provincial Library Annual, 3d Hupeh to settle legal cases and to investigate 
year; Shang-Chiang ir-hsien chih flood control work. In 1834 he was transferred 

(1874), 12 14a.] to the Board of Civil Appointments and early 

Tu LiEN-cirf; made an Assistant Grand Secretary. 

In 1836 he became a Grand Secretary and soon 
MlJ-chang-a (T. H. took the place of the powerful minister, Tsiio 

1782-1856, official, was a Manchu of the Bordered Chen-yimg [q, v.], who had died in 1835. In the 
Blue Banner. His father, Kuang-t'ai (d. same year (1836) he became chief tutor of the 
1825), was a sub-chancellor of the Grand Secre- princes and in 1837 he was made chief Grand 
tariat. A chin-shih of 1805, Mu-chang-a was Councilor. 

selected a bachelor of the Hanhn Academy and In the struggle with England, wdiich at this 
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time was gradually moving toward ttie hostilities 
,of.;1840~42y Mu-chang-a ■ became ■ a leader of the 
.party which favored negotiation and compromise, ■ 
as: the best means' of meeting' the “barbarian’' 
problem. After the vigorous anti-opium policy 
of Lin Ts^-hsti had been defeated by the 
superior arms of the British, and the latter' had 
negotiated at Taku near Tientsin with Chh-shan 
[g. ■ v.] in August and September 1840, ' Mu-' 
chaiig-a urged upon the emperor the dismissal of 
Lin Ts^-hsii, which occurred September 28, and 
the appointment of, Gh^i-shan. to Canton in his' 
place, to pursue a policy of negotiation. Mu- 
ciiang-a thus became the chief supporter at the 
capital of the unpopular but unavoidable policy 
of compromise and surrender, which in the 
provinces was carried out first by Ch^i-shan and 
later by Chl-ying and I-li-pu [gg. t;.]. The con- 
summation of this policy was checked by the 
failure of Chfi-shan to make an acceptable settle- 
ment with the British in the Chuenpi Convention 
(January 20, 1841), which led to the renewal of 
hostilities a month later. Thereupon, the second 
British expedition went up the coast, capturing 
Amoy (August 26, 1841) and Ningpo (October 
13), wiiere the expedition wintered. In March 
1842 a Chinese surprise attack on Ningpo failed 
and the campaign /was reopened; the governor of 
Chekiang, Liu ytin-k^o (see under Yti-chfien), 
and other officials in the provinces urged the 
hopelessness of the military situation and the 
necessity for renewing negotiations, and Chl- 
ying w'as sent south as Imperial Commissioner 
for that purpose. The British continued their 
advance, capturing Cha-pffi (May 18), Shanghai 
(June 19), and Chinkiang (July 21), and finally 
reached Nanking, where Chfi-ying and I-li-pu 
negotiated the treaty signed on August 29, 1842. 

The influence of Mu-chang-a in these events is 
apparent from the manner in which he, as Chief 
Grand Councilor, recommended the approval of 
the documents signed by Chfi-ying, both at Nan- 
king and later. The imperial approval of the 
Treaty of Nanking, on Mu-chang-a’s advice, 
brought upon him the hatred of the irreconcilable 
and irresponsible advocates of continued resist- 
ance. The Grand Councilor, Wang Ting (see 
under Lin TsMisti), is said to have committed 
suicide (June 8, 1842) as a protest against Mu- 
chang-a’s policy, although his dying memorial of 
impeachment did not succeed in reaching the 
Emperor. Mu-chang-a’s position remained un- 
shaken; in 1841 there had been an imperial ceie- 
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bration of his sixtieth (cyclic) birthday; and in 
1843 and 1844 the further treaties negotiated by 
■ Chfi-ying with Great Britain, the United States, 
and France, were approved on his recom- 
mendation. 

During the Tao-kuang period (1821-1851) Mu- 
ehang-a — ^in addition to his other posts — served 
many times as chief examiner of proviiiciai, 
metropolitan, palace, and other high examina- 
tions, and . also as editordn-chief of the official 
history, the imperial genealogy, and of other offi- 
cial documents. By the end of the reign his 
influence was enormous, his followers were scat- 
tered all over the country, and he was regarded 
as the bead of a political party. But the heir 
apparent — who was later Emperor Wim-tsung — 
had conceived a strong hatred for Mu-chang-a. 
After about 1848 his expressions of anti-foreign 
feeling became more pronounced, and ten months 
after he ascended the throne he issued a special 
decree (December 1, 1851) condemning Mu- 
chang-a for his opposition to Lin Tse-hsii and for 
his support of Ch'i-ying's negotiations. Because 
of his service under three emperors, Mu-chang-a 
was excused from serious punishment, but was 
dismissed, never to serve again. In the same 
edict Chfi-ying was also condemned and de- 
graded. In 1853 Mu-chang-a was given a button 
of the sixth rank for his contribution to the mili- 
tary fund. He died tlxree years later. His 
poems, compiled by himself, were given the 
title Ch^eng^mai shi-wu shih- 

c¥m, 4 cMaUj printed in 1847. A famous actor 
of the late Ch6ng period, Te-clixin-ju is 

reported as being a grandson of Mu-chang-a. 


[l/369/7a; 2/40/29b; 3/99/30; 5/3/9a; Tsiang 

T‘iDg-fu 

Chin-tai Chung-huo wai-chiao shih tzU-liao 
chi-yao (Shanghai, 1930); ChHng-pai lei-ch^ao (see 
bibl. Liu Lun) 38 yu4ing 44; Ch'5n Kung-lu 
Chimg-kuo chin-tai shih 

(1935).] 

J. K. Fairbank 
S. Y. TMq 

MU-tsung. Temple name of Tsai-chffin [g. v.], 

N 

NA-Iin-pu-lu . See under Narimbulu. 

NARA. (Empress). See under Hsiao-lieh. 

NARIMBULU beile of the Yehe 

tribe, succeeded to this position in 1584, after his 
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father, Yangginu [q. v.], had been killed by 
Chinese forces assisting the Hada tribe (see under 
Wan). After a period of peace Narimbulu and 
his cousin, Bujai (see under Bujantai), took up 
the feud with the Hada again, thereby exposing 
themselves to punitive measures on the part of 
the Chinese. In 1588 Li Ch^^ng-liang [g, v] be- 
sieged the Yehe towns and brought their leaders 
to terms. Later in the year Narimbulu took his 
younger sister, Munggu (Empress Hsiao-tz^h, see 
under Abahai), to Nurhaci [g. v,] to whom she 
had previously been promised as wife. Taking 
advantage of this connection, he made overtures 
to Nurhaci in 1591, offering an alliance in return 
for a gift of land. When this had been scorn- 
fully declined Narimbulu assembled the four 
HMun tribes and with the assistance of a large 
force of Mongols led a campaign against Nurhaci 
in 1593. This coalition, said to include 30,000 
fighting men, was disastrously defeated at Mt, 
Cure, and Narimbulu’s cousin, Bujai, was killed. 
In 1597 a treaty of peace was signed by which two 
of Narimbulu^s nieces were promised to Nurhaci 
and to his second son, Dai§an [g. v,]. The truce 
lasted only two years, until Nurhaci conquered 
the Hada tribe and threatened to extend his 
operations into Yehe territory. 

In 1603 Narimbulu’s sister, who had borne 
Nurhaci’s eighth son, Abahai (later Emperor 
T^ai-tsung), fell ill and requested to see her 
mother. Narimbulu refused to let his mother go 
to her, sending instead a menial to inquire after 
his sister’s health. Enraged at this action, Nur- 
haci determined to conquer the Yehe tribe and 
began his campaign in .1604. Narimbulu died 
some years later and was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Gintaisi [g. t;.], who was beile 
when in 1619 Nurhaci finally annihilated the 
Yehe tribe. 


[l/229/6a.] 

George A. Kennedy 

NA-yen-ch^^ng (T. |g;fL H. 

M^), Dec. 8, 1764-1833, Apr. 6, official, 
was a Manchu of the Janggiya clan and a 
member of the Plain White Banner. He was a 
grandson of A-kuei [g. v.], the Grand Secretary 
and holder of a Dukedom. His father, A-ssti-ta 
(1743-1766), second son of A-kuei, died 
when Na-yen-ch^eng was only three mi. Na- 
yen-ch'6ng was brought up by Ins mother and 
w^as given an excellent education. He became a 
hsiu-ts^ai in 1779, a chu-jin in 1788, and a chin- 


shih in 1789. He was selected a bachelor to 
study in the Hanlin Academy where his grand- 
father was then serving as chancellor. In 1790 
he was made a compiler, and two years later was 
selected to serve in the Imperial Study. After 
several promotions he became in 1794 a sub- 
chancellor of the Grand Secretariat and four 
years later began to serve on the Grand Council. 
Early in 1799, after the removal of Ho-shen 
[g. y.], he was made president of the Board of 
Works and was given several concurrent posts. 
Emperor Jen-tsung also honored his mother by 
bestowing on her a tablet in praise of her achieve- 
ment in rearing so illustrious a son. 

At this time the war against the Pai-lien-chiao 
rebels (see under E-l^-teng-pao) had been raging 
for four years without abatement. One of the 
new assistant commanders, Ming-liang [g. d.], 
was accused by two subordinates of incompe- 
tency. In September 1799 Na-yen-ch^^ng was 
sent to Sian to command all the troops in Shensi 
province and also to investigate ^he charges 
against Ming-liang. He and Sung-yiin [g, v.] 
conducted the trial which resulted in the con- 
demnation of Ming-liang and his two subordi- 
nates. As commander of the troops in Shensi, 
Na-yen-ch^5ng fought against the Pai-lien-chiao 
rebels along the Shensi and Szechwan border. 
In February 1800 he was given the title of 
assistant commander under the direction of 
£-lA-t^ng-pao. Although he won several vic- 
tories he was recalled to Peking in June for 
failing to stop the movement of the rebels from 
Shensi to Szechwan and to annihilate one of 
their bands in Kansu. Before he reached the 
capital he was discharged from the Grand Council 
and from the Imperial Study. At several audi- 
ences in July his pessimistic replies about the 
military situation angered the Emperor, especially 
in view of recent optimistic reports. He wsls 
degraded to a sub-expositor in the Hanlin Acad- 
emy, and was told that it was only out of respect 
for his deceased grandfather that he was not 
punished more severely. 

After several promotions Na-yen-ch^eng again 
became, in March 1802, a sub-chancellor of the 
Grand Secretariat. Eight months later he w^-as 
sent to Kiangsi to conduct a trial, but before it 
was ended he was ordered to proceed to Canton 
to investigate the conduct of Governor-general 
Chi-chfing (of the Gioro clan, d. 1802) in 
suppressing an uprising east of Canton. He 
reached Canton on December 18, four days after 
Chi-ch^ing had committed suicide. The latter 
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had not been on friendly term§ with the governor 
of Kwangtung, and fearing that the governor 
would injure him, Chi-ch^ing is said to have 
choked himself by swallowing a snuff bottle in 
the governor’s yamen. This was the report 
given by Na-yen-ch'eng. It was accepted by 
the Emperor, and the case was dropped. In the 
meantime Na-yen-ch'eng, as acting governor, 
had all the leaders of the uprising arrested and 
punished, and warned the rioters to maintain 
quiet. Thus in two months the case was settled. 

After super\ising two trials — one in Chekiang 
and another in Chihli — Na-yen-ch'eng was 
appointed (September 1803) president of the 
Board of Ceremonies. Early in 1804 he settled 
another lawsuit in Heilungkiang; and in July, 
after being made a Grand Councilor, was sent to 
Sian as acting governor-general of Shensi and 
Kansu. Late in 1804 he was made governor- 
general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi and served 
there for a ye&v. One of his responsibilities was 
the regulation of the foreign trade at Canton. 
In April 1805 he transmitted to Peking some 
gifts from the English merchants. Early in 1806 
a Russian ship came to Canton but was not 
permitted to trade, on the ground that there were 
ample facilities for doing so at Kiakhta. His 
other responsibilities as governor-general in- 
cluded the suppression of secret societies, espe- 
cially the Tien-ti hui (or 55^6#), 

the enlargement of the naval forces to combat 
pirates (see under Li Ch^ang-keng), and the 
enforcement of laws forbidding armed confficts 
between villages or clans. His policy with 
pirates was to lure them to abandon their activi- 
ties by promises of pardon and rewards. He 
succeeded thus in disbanding ^me groups, but 
for keeping these promises he was accused of 
undue leniency. He was discharged, and in 
March 1806 was tried in Peking on the ground 
that he had taken too much liberty in distribut- 
ing rewards and official ranks. In April he was 
deprived of all his ranks and was sent to lii 
to redeem himself by serving under the military- 
governor, Sung-jmn. 

For a time, in 1807, Na-yen-ch'^ng served at 
Kharashar. In June of that year he was recalled 
and was made imperial controller-general at 
Sining to assist Ch'ang-ling [q. ?;.] in suppressing 
the revolt of the native tribes in Kokonor, The 
revolt was put down in September and October 
(see under Ch'ang-ling). After superintending 
the rehabilitation of the native Tibetan and 
Mongol tribes he was recalled in April 1808 and 


was appointed assistant director of river con- 
servancy in Kiangnan. However, in February 
1809, for failing to repair a broken dike in time, 
he was again degraded and sent to Kharashar as 
imperial agent with the rank of an Imperial 
Bodyguard. In 1809 he was transferred to 
Yarkand and later was made assistant military- 
governor at Kashgar. Early in 1810 he was 
again made governor-general of Shensi and 
Kansu. Three years later, at the outbreak of 
the Tfien-li-chiao rebellion in northern 

Honan, he was ordered to direct picked Shensi 
troops, under Yang Yti-ch'un [g, v.] and ethers, 
against the rebels. 

The T'ien-Ii-chiao, like the Pai-iien-chiao, 
was a secret religious society. After the rebel- 
lion of the latter was suppressed the leaders of 
the T^ien-ii-chiao, Lin Ch‘ing of Huang- 
ts^un mn, a village south of Peking, and Li 
Wen-ch^6ng of Hua-hsien, Honan, 

plotted an uprising. The plot was initiated 
about 1811, and a general meeting of the con- 
spirators took place in 1812 at Tao-k'ou, Honan. 
Late in 1812 they decided on the fifteenth day of 
the ninth moon (October 8) 1813 as the time for 
the uprising to take place. The plan was that 
Lin would take Peking and Chihli and that Li 
would conquer Honan. Other partisans were 
ordered to take Shantung and Shansi. As the 
day for the uprising drew near many villagers 
on the border of Honan, Chihli and Shantung 
heard rumors of the plot and began to move 
away. Some people in Peking, among them 
several officials, also heard of the plot, but did 
not pay much attention to it. When, however, 
a police officer of Hua-hsien, Honan, heard of it 
he and the local magistrate arrested Li W4n- 
ch^eng (late in September). On September 30 
the adherents of the Tfien-li-chiao rose in arms, 
freed Li from prison, and killed the officials. 
Thus the rebellion in Honan was started eight 
days in advance of the date set. In Peking the 
uprising started as planned on October 8, 1813. 
A force of 200 men, sent by Lin Chfing and guided 
by eunuchs, made their way into the Palace 
grounds. But the contingent, being too small 
for the purpose, had to confine its activities to a 
few buildings near the western gate of the For- 
bidden City. Inside the Palace the Emperor’s 
second son, Min-ning [q. v.], directed the defense 
and personally shot down tw'o rebels. Two 
days later all the rebels in the city were killed 
and Lin Chfing was arrested at his home in 
Huang-ts^un. The emperor returned to Peking 
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on the 12th and the captured rebels were executed of the Board of Civil Appointments (1820) and a 
a few days later. year later was transferred to the Board of 

For a time the rebels at Hua-hsien were more Punishments. In 1822 he was, for the third 
successful. Their sympathizers in . Shantung time, appointed governor-general of Shensi and 
took the cities of Ting-t'ao and Ts'ao-hsien, and Kansu. His chief task this time was to settle 
those in Chihli besieged several cities. The certain troubles among the Tibetans and Mon- 
government forces remained aloof and made no gols in Kokonor. Prior to this, in 1822, the 
efforts to suppress them. At this juncture Tibetans south of the Yellow River had raided 
Na-yen-ch'eng was made governor-general of the Mongols north of the River and were driven 
Chiidi, Imperial Commissioner, and commander back by an expeditionary force (see under 
of the forces in Chihli, Shantung, and Honan. Ch'ang-ling). Na-yen-ch'eng was entrusted with 
When he arrived at Wei-hui, late in October, power to arrange a settlement of the dispute, 
and laid plans for the campaign other armies He apprehended and executed the leaders of the 
had by then recovered the cities in Shantung Tibetan revolt, made it more difficult for the 
and pursued the rebels of Shantung and Chihli Tibetans to receive arms, and rehabilitated the 
into Honan. While concentrating his forces, routed Mongols north of the river. Larger 
Na-yen-ch'^ng. was severely rebuked by the garrisons were stationed along the river, and a 
emperor for not advancing quickly on Hua- census 'was conducted to check the movements 
hsien. He did advance on November 9, took of the Tibetans. His documents about the 
Tao-k'ou ten days later, and laid siege to Hua- Kokonor affair from September 1822 to April 
hsien. Early in December Li Wen-ch‘eng 1823 were brought together and printed under the 
abandoned Hua-hsien and occupied a fort in the title PHng-Fan tsou-i^ 4 chilan 

nearby mountains. But on December 12 his (reprinted in 1853). 

fort was taken by General Yang Fang fe. tJ.] In 1825 Na-yen-ch'eng was again transferred 
after several days of severe fighting. Li and his to Chihli as governor-general. During th^ war 
men were burned to death. On January 1, 1814 for the suppression of the Muslim rebellion (see 
Hua-hsien fell to the onslaught of Na-yen- under Cffiang-ling), he was sometimes consulted 
ch'5ng, and thousands of insurgents lost their by Emperor Hsuan-tsung, owing to his knowledge 
lives. Na-yen-ch^eng was rewarded with the of affairs in Turkestan. Late in 1827, after 
hereditary rank of a third class viscount. After Ch^ang-iing’s victory over the Muslim and 
supervising the withdrawal of troops and the Khokandian invaders, Na-yen-ch^^ng was made 
rehabilitation of the affected area, he assumed Imperial Commissioner to supervise the rehabili- 
his duties as governor-general of Chihli, and tation of the war area. For more than a year in 
issued strict orders forbidding the people to join Turkestan he managed the withdrawal of the 
the offending religious societies. His memorial armies, built city walls and forts at important 
on the subject was cited in 1900 by the more points, abolished corrupt practices among offi- 
enlightened officials who opposed affiliation cials, and deported Khokandian immigrants 
with the Boxers (see under Jung-lu). who traded illegally or helped the invaders. He 

In 1816 Na-yen-ch^eng was accused, among strictly prohibited trade with Khokand on the 
other charges, of ha'vdng misused relief funds ground that the region harbored robbers and 
when he was in Sian several years earlier. He rebels. His actions were commended by the 
was imprisoned and sentenced to die, but as Emperor and he was rewarded with the title 
he readily paid his fine he was ordered to remain of Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent. His 
at home and serve his aged mother. That same portrait w^as also hung in the Tztl-kuaiig ko (see 
year his mother died and he was pardoned but under Chao-hui). 

was ordered to stay at home, close his door, and Na-yen-ch‘^ng returned to his post in Chihli 
meditate on liis misdemeanors. Early in 1817 in 1829, but his troubles had not yet come to an 
his rank of viscount was given to his eldest son, end. In the following year there again was 

Jiing-an (T. b. 1788). unrest in Turkestan, and his son, Jimg-an, was 

In 1818 Na-yen-ch‘emg was recalled to service blamed for not immediately attacking the insiir- 
and was made a sub-expositor. After several gents. While the son was being punished 
promotions he was appointed superintendent of Na-yen-ch'eng himself was reproached for ha'vdng 
the Granaries in Peking (1819). Under the new brought on the revolt by treating the Kho- 

Emperor, Hsuan-tsung, he was made president kandians too harshly. He was degraded and 
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sent to Mukden as vice-president of a Board 
in that city. When further complaints against 
him arrived in 1831 he was stripped of all his 
ranks and sent home as a commoner. He died 
two years later. On receiving the report of his 
death Emperor Hsuan-tsung eulogized his great 
services and conferred on him the posthumous 
name, W^n-i as well as other honors. ' ■ ' ■ 

The vigor with which secret religious societies 
w’ere suppressed, early in the nineteenth century, 
contrasts sharply with the encouragement given 
the Boxers by Empress Hsiao-chhn fe. v.] and 
her advisors in 1900. The difference shows how 
far the imperial authority declined in the space 
of eighty years. The Boxers traced their lineage 
to the Then-li-chiao of 1813, and the restrictions 
which Na-yen-ch^^ng placed on the latter applied 
equally to the former. In fact one of Na-yen- 
ch'^ng^s memorials on the suppression of the 
Then-li-chiao was actually quoted by Yuan 
Ch'ang [g. v,] when he urged Empress Hsiao- 
chhn to stop the Boxer movement. For this 
piece of advice Yuan lost his life. 

Na-yen-ch*eng compiled a chronological biog- 
raphy of his grandfather, under the title 

A Wen-ch^ing hung nien^p^u, 34 chuan, 
printed in 1813, and based chiefly on memorials. 
Na-yen-ch^eng’s own memorials were compiled 
by his son, Jung-an, and printed in 1834 under 
the title Na Wen4 hung isou4, 

80 chuan. Na-yen-ch‘eng was a noted callig- 
rapher and the author of some verse. 


[i/373/4a; 2/33/la; 3/107/7a; 5/9/14a; 26/2/52a; 
29/6/35a; Na Wtn4 hung tsou4; PHng-ting chiaO’ 
fei chi-lueh (see under Ying-ho) ; Ching~ni 

chi (1820); Lin ChHng chiao-an in 

Ku-kung chou~k‘an, nos. 195-236.] 

Fang Chao-ying 

m Ytian-lu (T. H. Jan. 7, 

1594-1644, Apr. 25, Ming official, was a native 
of Shang-yii, Chekiang. Becoming a chin-shih 
in 1622, he entered the' Hanlin Academy as a 
bachelor. While supervising examinations in 
Kiangsi in 1627 he offended the party of the 
eunuch, Wei Chung-hsien [q. but was saved 
from punishment by the latter’s downfall at the 
close of that year. "He continued his outspoken 
opposition to former members of that party and 
was one of the first to defend the Tung-lin 
society. It was at his request that the engraved 
blocks of the San-cNao yao-tien — a work which 
had been compiled to discredit the Tung-lin 


group — were destroyed (see under Feng Ch^iian). 
In 1635 he was promoted to the rank of liba- 
tioner in the Academy, but shortly thereafter 
was forced into retirement by his enemies, re- 
maining in seclusion until 1642 w'hen he was made 
junior vice-president of the Board of War and 
lecturer to the Emperor. In the following year 
he was transferred to the presidency of the 
Board of Eevenue where he attempted to correct 
abuses that had arisen in the system of taxation. 
Li Tzii-ch'6ng [q, e?.] took the capital on April 
25, 1644, Rather than fall into enemy hands Ni 
committed suicide on that day. He was given 
the posthumous name W6n-cheng both 

by the Ming and Chhng regimes. 

A collection of his literary works, entitled 
Ni Wen-ching chi (^), is preserved in the 
CNien-¥un cheng-chH chi (see under Huang 
Tao-chou). A short treatise of his on taxation, 
and a commentary to the Classic of Changes 
can be found in the collectanea Hsueh-hai lei- 
pien (see under Ts^ao Jung) and Yileh-ya-t^ang 
ts^ung-shu (see under Wu Ch^ung-ytieh). Two 
works by him were included in the list of banned 
books of the eighteenth century, namely 

Hung-pao ying-pen and Ni Wen-cMng 
i-shih (^^). 


[M. l/265/3a; M. 3/252/3a; M. 61/110/12b; Ming- 
chi pei-liieh (see bibl. Chang Ch^uan) 21 /2a; M. 
30/7/26a; Shang-yu-hsien chih (1898) 10/33a; Ni 
Wtn-cMng hung nien-p^u^ with portrait, in the 
Yiieh-ya-Vang ts^ung-shu^ vol. 215; a portrait by a 
contemporary painter, Ts^ng Gh^ing is 

reproduced in the Journal of Chekiang Provincial 
Library, voi. Ill, No. 1.] 

George A. Kennedy 

NIEN Keng-yao (T. H. «4f), 

d. Jan. 13, 1726, was a member of the Chinese 
Bordered Yellow Banner. His father, Nien 
Hsia-ling (1643-1727), served as gov- 

ernor of Hukuang (present Hupeh and Hunan) 
from 1692 to 1704, and then retired. Nien 
K6ng-yao became a chin-shih in 1700 and was 
selected a bachelor in the Hanlin Academy- 
In March 1709 he was appointed a sub-chancellor 
of the Grand Secretariat. About this time the 
Banner company to which the Nien family 
belonged was assigned to serve Yin-chen [q. v.], 
fourth son of Emperor Sh6ng-tsu and newly 
created Prince Yung (Each of the 

Manchu princes of the Chhng period was entitled 
to the service of companies of bannermen as 
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nominal slaves.) About the same time a sister 
of Men K^ng-yao became a concubine of 
Yin-chen. 

In October 1709 Nien was appointed governor 
of Szechwan and, owing to his ability, gradually 
came to the notice of the Emperor. During the 
sixteen years of Ms administration he quelled 
several uprisings of the aborigines west of 
Szechwan. When Tsewang Araptan [q. 

King of the Eleuths, sent an army to invade 
Tibet, and in 1717 succeeded in taking Lhasa, 
Nien immediately gave aid to the Chinese troops 
that were dispatched to recover that territory. 
In 1718 he was made governor-general of 
Szechwan and thus had power to direct military 
affairs. Meanwhile Yin-t^i [^, g. «>.], the 
Emperor’s favorite son, was made commander-in- 
chief of the forces that were fighting Tsewang 
Araptan in Kansu and was given the title Fu- 
yiian Ta-cMang-chun This 

appointment was interpreted as a wish on the 
part of Emperor Sheng-tsu to give Yin-tfi a 
chance to elevate himself above his brothers, 
thus dealing a severe blow to the aspirations of 
the other contenders for the throne, among them 
Yin-ch^n. Nien K^ng-yao seems now to have 
turned his back on his master, Yin-cMn, and 
for this the latter severely reprimanded him in a 
letter. Whether or not Nien was won over com- 
pletely to the faction of Yin-tfi is a matter of 
conjecture. But the success of Yin-tfi in the 
recovery of Tibet in 1720, and in the re-instate- 
ment of the sixth Dalai Lama at Lhasa (see 
under Yen-hsin), doubtless enhanced Yin-tl’s 
claim to the throne, and Nien, invested with the 
title Ting-hsi Chiang-chtin took an 

active part in helping Yin-tfi win the Tibetan 
campaign. In June 1721 Nien was granted an 
audience with the aged Emperor in the Summer 
Palace at Jehol and was raised to the rank of 
governor-general of Szechwan and Shensi. It 
is probable that he was sent to Shensi to assist 
Yin-tl and to promote the interests of that 
Prince in the matter of succession. 

In December 1722 Emperor Sheng-tsu died 
and Yin-chen (Emperor Shih-tsung) ascended 
the throne with the support of the military 
forces of Lungkodo [g. v.], Yin-tfi was at once 
recalled and closely watched, and the command 
of Ms armies in Kansu was given to Yen-hsin 
[g. v,]. The opponents of Yin-ch^n were helpless. 
Nien Keng-yao, perhaps conscious of the dilemma 
in which he was placed, repeatedly asked the new 
Emperor for an audience in Peking — a request 


that was granted early in 1723. Shih-tsung, 
realizing that Nien was temporarily needed to 
maintain order on the frontier and to consolidate 
Ms own not too stable position, seems to have 
inspired Nien with confidence — in fact, awarded 
him a minor hereditary rank and the title of 
Grand Guardian, and made his elder brother, 
Nien Hsi-yao (T. d. 1738), 

governor of Kwangtung. A few months later, 
because of Ms help in ejecting the Eleuths from 
Tibet, Nien was elevated to a duke of the third 
class with right of perpetual inheritance. The 
Emperor addressed intimate letters to him, 
which sometimes amounted to flattery; and 
Men’s own memorials, most of which were confi- 
dentially presented to the throne, became at 
times unexpectedly informal. The Emperor also 
attempted to promote friendsMp between Lung- 
kodo and Men, and even ordered that one of 
Men’s sons, Men Hsi (d. 1724), be given 
Lungkodo as foster son. 

In 1723 Men succeeded Yen-hsin as com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces sent to quell the 
uprising of the Khoshotes of Kokonor under 
libdzan Dandzin ^ ^ The Kho- 

shotes under GusM Khan (see under Galdan) 
had been under Manchu suzerainty since 1637. 
Lobdzan Dandzin, a grandson of Gushi Khan, 
was ambitious and, after allying himself with 
Tsewang Araptan, revolted with a part of the 
Khoshotes. W the help of the able general 
Ylieh Ghung-ch‘i [g. Nien won several vic- 
tories over the rebels and in a few months quelled 
the revolt, in consequence of which many lamas 
were killed and their monasteries destroyed. 
Lobdzan Dandzin took refuge with the Eleuths 
until he was captured and delivered to Peking 
in 1755. Other rebel leaders who were captured 
were sent to Peking where, according to ancient 
rites, they were presented to the Emperor and 
executed. Nien was thereupon raised to a duke 
of the first class, with the additional hereditary 
rank of a viscount which was inherited by his 
eldest son, Nien Pin Men’s father, Nien 

Hsia-ling, was also made a duke of the first 
class. ' Meanwhile,' .' because Tsewang Araptan 
pleaded for peace, the conflict with the Eleuths 
came temporarily to an end. Except for troops 
left to guard the outposts of Turfan and Kami 
and the route from Si-ning to these cities, the 
Chinese forces were withdrawn to Kansu (see 
under Funinggan). Nien presented a memorial 
of over 10,000 words on ways of pacifying the 
Mongols and the aborigines of the Kokonor 
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region, and on plans for the emigration of 
Chinese colonists to those parts. Thus Kokonor 
was added' to the ::Chinese empire.' ■ 

When, ; late in . 1724, - Nien . made a visit to 
Peking and paid; his ' respects to the Emperor, ^ 
he w'as given additional honors and privileges 
normally granted to a Prince of the Blood; 
and for his share in quelling the uprising of the 
aborigines west of Phng-fan, Kansu, was given 
the additional rank of a baron which went to 
Ills second son, Nien Fu Nien Keng-yao 

had now reached the zenith of his power. When 
he arrived at the capital, many princes and high 
officials W’’ent outside the city to greet him. 
But he had by this time become conscious of his 
importance and responded, it is said, onlymildly 
to the salutation even of Princes. His attitude 
aroused hatred and jealousy, and it was not long 
before gossip about him reached the Emperor 
who by this time had probably determined to be 
rid of him. Nien himseK was not slow to dis- 
cover that he had lost favor, for on his return to 
Sian in January 1725 he submitted a memorial, 
protesting his loyalty and gratitude and implor- 
ing the Emperor’s mercy. But the response was 
only a cold warning, hinting that loyalty required 
of a high official that he be circumspect and ever 
on guard against prosecution. Meanwhile it 
was discovered that Nien had engaged in secret 
correspondence with the Emperor’s arch enemy, 
Yin-t'ang [g. t^.]. When TuliSen [g. t;.] was 
appointed provincial commissioner of Shensi 
(1725) the Emperor notified Nien that one of 
Tuli§en’s tasks was to collect evidence of mal- 
administration there. Eepeatedly Nien memori- 
alized that he was repentant and wanted advice, 
but he received only scoldings, sarcasm, and 
threats. 

His plea for leave being denied, he was, at the 
end of May, transferred to the post of Tartar 
General at Hangchow, and the armies he once 
commanded went under the control of Yiieh 
Chung-chfi. By this time many high officials, 
perhaps former sworn friends, began to accuse 
Nien of various crimes in the hope of keeping 
themselves from being involved. As the accusa- 
tions accumulated, Nien was in a few months 
progressively degraded in rank until he became 
merely a bannerman at large. In November he 
was taken under escort to Peking. One of his 
last memorials shows that he feared for his life, 
for he pleaded that he was not very old and 
could still serve his master for several years 
'^as a dog or a horse.” But he was shown no 


Men 

clemency. Early in 1726 Ms crimes were 
enumerated under ninety-two heads, among 
them the following: sequestering arms in his 
home; permitting servants to accept bribes; 
taking daughters of Mongolian princes as concu- 
bines; ordering Mgh officials to kneel in Ms 
presence; illegally engaging in the sale of trees, 
tea, and horses; and receiving bribes and em- 
bezzling public funds to the amount of 3,500,000 
tods silver. Most of the other so-called ^ ^crimes” 
were trivial, and included even such an innocent 
deed as the unintentional reversal of a phrase 
in a memorial. For these “ninety-two crimes” 
Nien was sentenced to be executed, but the Em- 
peror granted him the privilege of committing 
suicide. His son, Nien Fu, was beheaded and 
his other sons were banished. But Ms father and 
his brother escaped the death penalty. In 1727, 
the year following his death, his banished sons 
were permitted to return to Peking, but were 
barred from the examinations and from appoint- 
ment as officials. 

The case of Nien Keng-yao was recorded in 
Mstory as Emperor SMh-tsung intended it to 
be — ^the story of a man elevated for Ms military 
success, but condemned for “ninety-two crimes.” 
But according to the studies of Professor M4ng 
(see under* Chao I-ch^g), the case is closely 
connected with the question of Yin-ch^n’s 
succession to the throne. After long struggles 
with his brothers, Yin-ch^n became Emperor 
through disingenuous means (see under Yin- 
ch6n). In Peking, Lungkodo and his gendarmes 
kept Yin-ch6n’s estranged brothers quiet, but 
in Shensi and Kansu the armies of Yin-tfi were 
a menace. Nien’s position as governor-general 
and his great influence made it expedient that 
the Emperor should, for a time, treat him with 
deference, but when he was no longer useful Ms 
knowledge of how the Emperor reached the throne 
was embarrassing. The latter feared being 
branded in Mstory as a usurper, and that fear 
made Mm both suspicious and rutMess. It is 
noteworthy that Lungkodo, the other favorite 
of Yin-ch^n, was also persecuted at tMs time, 
and was later imprisoned on similar charges. 

Wang CMng-chfi [g. «?.] was one of many who 
were involved in the case. He had in a letter 
flattered Nien and had criticized the government 
and high officials. An article by him wMch 
appeared in a book of miscellaneous notes was 
manifestly a warning to Nien that his military 
successes might later arouse the Emperor’s 
suspicions. For tMs the Emperor caused Wang 
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to be executed (1726), and one of Men’s “ninety- 
two crimes” was that he had not reported on 
writings of such a “rebellious” nature. 

Another writer, Ch'ien Ming-shih 

a native of Wu-chin, Kiangsu, and 
tile t'an-hua or third ranking chin-sMh 

of 1703, wrote a poem in praise of Nien and gave 
him the entire credit for recovering Tibet (1720). 
The Emperor did not have Chlen executed, but 
punished him mentally. He sent him home 
and gave him a tablet with the characters, Ming 
Chiao Tsui Jtn meaning ^‘Offender 

Against the Confucian Doctrines,^’ to hang over 
his gate. He also enjoined every official in 
Peking who held the chin-shih degree to write a 
poem ridiculing and condemning him. These 
poems, brought together in a collection entitled 
Ming-chiao tsui~jki, were recently published by 
the Palace Museum, Duke P'u-chao ^ 

great-great-grandson of Nurhaci [g. t»,] and a 
great-grandson of AJige [q, y.] — that is to say, a 
fourth cousin of Yin-chen — was the uncle of 
Nien^s wife. Pffi-chao died in 1724, and in the 
following year his rank was abolished owing to 
this indirect connection with Nien. It is worth 
noting that the person sent by Yin-t*ang to win 
Nien to the cause of Yin-t^i was the Portuguese 
priest, Jean Mourao (see under Yin-t^ang) , who 
died in Kansu in 1726, There were several 
officials sent by the Emperor ostensibly to serve 
Nien, but in reality to act as spies. Some of 
them went over to Nien^s side and were later 
tried and placed in confinement. 

Nien Keng-yao is credited with three works on 
military tactics: the Nun Chiang- 

chun ping-fa, the ChihrpHng 

sMng-suan chih-shu, and the CMng 

pang kuei-che, but all were apparently written 
by others and falsely attributed to him. 

Although Nien Hsi-yao was dismissed (early 
in 1726) from his post of junior vice-president 
of the Board of Works, he was in the same year 
appointed a minister of the Imperial Household. 
Later (1726-36) he served as superintendent of 
customs at Huai-an, Kiangsu, but was removed 
on charges of corruption. He was a good painter, 
and wrote several books on mathematics, a 
subject in which he was probabl^^ influenced by 
Catholic missionaries. His special interest was 
trigonometry, on which he produced three works 
known collectively as Ts%$uan 

tao-kvsiy printed in 1718. He is credited with 
two other works on mathematics. From the 
missionaries he likewise learned about projection 


and perspective on which he wrote a treatise 
entitled hsileh, printed in 1729 — a 

revised and enlarged edition appearing in 1735. 
In his preface to the first edition Nien Hsi-yao 
acknowledged that he learned perspective in 
Western painting from Castiglione (see under 
Chao-hui) and that he wrote his treatise pri- 
marily for the use of painters. In the second 
edition he added more diagrams to illustrate the 
principles of perspective and acknowledged 
further indebtedness to Castiglione. 

While serving as superintendent of customs at 
Huai-an, Nien Hsi-yao had charge of the manu- 
facture of porcelain. The excellent ceramic 
wares which were made under his direction came 
to be known as Nien-yao 


[1/301 /2a; 2/13/9b; 2/12/i6a; Chang-hu is^ung- 
pien (see under Hung Ch^^ng-ch^ou), nos. 4-10; 
Win-hsien ts^ung-pien (see bibl. Borgon) nos. 1, 
5-8; Mtog Sto, Ch‘ing-ch‘u 

san ia i-an k‘ao-shih; liowoTth, H. H., History of 
the Mongols (1876), part I, pp. 523-25; Backhouse 
and Bland, Annals and Memoirs of the Court of 
Peking (1914), pp. 281-88; Chao-lien [q. y.J, Hsiao- 
tHng tsa-lu, 9/4a, 10/29b, Em4u, 3/8b; Hsueh- 
chHao shih-hua (see under Sh6ng-yu), 4/29b; 
PHng4ing Chun-ko-ir fang-liieh (see under Fu- 
h6ng), 1st series, chilan 12-16; Tung-hua lu, 
Chfien-lung 3:11; Shao Chin-han [q, Nan- 
chiang w6n~ch^ao, 9/la; BwL of the Nat. Lib. of 
Peiping (1936), vol. 10, no. 5.J 

Fang Chao-ying 

NIKAN d. 1652, age 43 {mi), member 

of the Imperial Family, was the third son of 
Cuyen Iq. v.] and a grandson of Nurhaci [q. 
After taking part in wars against the Dolot and 
other Mongol tribes, he was associated with 
Dodo [q. V.] in 1635 in the latter's attempt to 
engage the attention of the Chinese on the eastern 
front wffiile other armies invaded Shansi from the 
north. In the next year he received the rank 
of beise and accompanied Dodo into Korea. 
From 1639 on he was in the expedition led by 
Ajige and Dorgon [gg. v.] which carried the war 
on towards Shanhaikuan, and wdien tills pass 
was forced in 1644 he received promotion to heile. 
Until 1648 he served chiefly in the west of China 
with Dodo and Haoge [g. t’,]. Like Bolo [g. 
he was a supporter of Dorgon and in October 
1648 was given a second degree princedom desig- 
nated Ching-chin Chtin-wang WS3t. 
Shortly afterwards, he was sent to Shansi at 
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the head' of the expedition against the rebel, 
Chiang Hsiang [g. He was then promoted 

to Ch^in-wang or prince of the first 

degree, and in 1650 was associated with Mandahai 
[g. V.] and Bolo in directing the work of 4heSix 
Boards. .Within nine, months he . was twice 
degraded in rank on minor' charges and was twice 
reinstated. He turned against Dorgon after the 
latter died and so kept his position. For a time 
he was put in charge of the Board of Ceremonies, 
and in 1652 was made head of the Imperial Clan 
Court. On August 18, 1652 he was given the 
title of Ting-yuan Ta CMang-chun 
and proceeded against the Ming loyalist, Li 
Ting-kuo [g. v.], in Hunan. At H^ng-chou, 
while pursuing Li^s general, Ma Chin-chung 
(T. he was surrounded by the 

enemy and died in battle. His body was brought 
to Peking and buried with honors, and the 
posthumous name, Chuang was conferred 
upon him. Nikan ’s wife was a niece of Ebilun 
[q.v.]. 

In 1659 Nikan was posthumously accused, 
among other things, of having appropriated for 
his own use part of Dorgon^s confiscated property. 
But because he had died in battle for the dynasty, 
his hereditary rank was allowed to continue. 
In 1669 his son, Lambu (d- 1678), was 
reduced to a prince of the fifth degree for con- 
cealing the misdemeanors of his wife^s grand- 
father, Oboi [g. 2 ?.]. Lambu’s descendants in- 
herited the lower rank of a sixth degree princedom, 
but in 1778 Emperor Kao-tsung, in honor of 
Nikan, raised that rank one degree and gave it 
the rights of perpetual inheritance. 


[l/222/3b; 2/2/34b ; 3/ skou 7/la; 34/128/5a.] 
Geokge a. Kennedy 

NIKAN MM) d. 1660, was a member of the 
Nara dan in the Ula (Sungari' River) district.. 
He joined the service of Nurhaci [g. sometime 
after the defeat of the Ula in 1613 (see Bujantai), 
and was attached to the Bordered White Banner. 
Under Nurhaci's successor, Abahai ,' [g. a.], he 
took some part in the campaign against the Ming, 
but he was principally concerned with Manchu- 
Mongol relations. In 1633 he toured the newly- 
subdued Mongol territories for the purpose of 
holding trials and settling disputes. In the 
following year he took charge of groups of 
deserters from Chahar who came to the Manchu 
capital at Mukden. In 1635, while on garrison 
duty at Kweihwa, capital of the recently subju- 


gated Tumet tribe, he intercepted communica- 
tions between that people and the Ming Court, 
and frustrated plans for cooperation with the 
Chinese. 

At the opening of the Ch^ung-te reign period 
(1636) he was appointed director of the Bureau 
of Colonial Affairs which at that time was 
concerned almost exclusively with Mongol mat- 
ters. Two years later he was removed for 
alleged injustice in the settlement of disputes 
among Karachi Mongols, but was shortly after- 
wards reappointed assistant director. In 1639 
he had charge of the recruiting of Mongol soldiers 
for Manchu armies. After the fall of the Ming 
dynasty he led a Mongol army in the subjugation 
of Honan, but in 1646 was again sent northwards 
to conquer the Sunid tribe on the borders of 
Inner Mongolia. In 1647 he became president 
of the Court of Colonial Affairs at Peking, a 
position he held until 1653 when he was retired 
on account of old age. He was simultaneously 
promoted to the rank of viscount of the second 
class. He died in 1660, leaving no male heir. 


[l/234/4a; 3/41/9a; ll/5/39a; 34/i67/6a.] 

Geoege a. I^nnedy 

NIKAN Wailan d. 1586, was a 

chieftain of the Suksuhu river tribe 

of Manchus who lived on a tributary of the Hun 
river just northwest of Hetu ala (see under 
Nurhaci). (Nikan is the Manchu word for 
‘^Chinese,” and W ailan appears to be a corruption 
of the Chinese official title yiian-^wai-lang ^ 
In 1583 he offered ta co-operate with 
the Chinese general, Li Ch‘eng-liang [g. v.], in 
an expedition against Atai who was constantly 
raiding the territory around Shenyang and 
Liaoyang. Atai was the son of Wang Kao 
(for both see Nurhaci) who had been executed 
by Li Ch'eng-liang in 1575; he was also a cousin 
of Nurhaci by marriage, having taken the 
daughter of Nurhaci’s [g. v,] uncle, Lidun 
for a wife. In 1582 Li Ch'eng-liang besieged 
the town of Gure where Atai was estab- 
lished. According to the official story adopted 
by the Ch%ig dynasty historians, Giocangga 
and Taksi (see under Nurhaci) — Nurhaci^s 
grandfather and father respectively — went to the 
assistance of their relative, and were slaughtered 
by Li Ch‘eng-liang along with Atai when the 
town was captured. But Chinese records which 
have escaped the Chdng censorship, state that 
Giocangga and Taksi were in the service of Li 
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Ch'eng-liang, and died while fighting for him 
in the siege of Gure. 

In any case, Nurhaci developed a bitter enmity 
against Nikan Waiian as having been the indirect 
cause of Ms father's death, and demanded of the 
Chinese that he be turned over to him for punish- 
ment. The Chinese generals at the border re- 
plied by threatening to install Nikan Waiian as 
head of all the Jurjen tribes; and this led many 
tribal chieftains, including some of Nurhaci's 
own clansmen, to curry favor with their prospec- 
tive ruler. In spite of the disapproval of Ms 
relatives, Nurhaci gathered a few friends and, 
after fitting them out in thirteen suits of armor 
left by Ms father, attacked Nikan Waiian in Ms 
stronghold of Turun Nikan Waiian 

fled to Giyaban where he was pursued by 
Nurhaci and driven to seek refuge with the 
Chinese at Fushun. As the Chinese refused to 
harbor him, he fled northward to the town of 
Elehun Here he remained until 1586 

when Nurhaci, having subdued the tribes that 
lay between them, appeared again in pursuit of 
revenge. Nikan Waiian abandoned the city and 
entrusted himself to the CMnese frontier garri- 
son, The Chinese held Mm prisoner and, al- 
though unwilling to hand him over to Ms enemies, 
permitted Nurhaci to send two men to execute 
Mm. This episode is set down in the official 
Chfing history as the origin and justification of 
all of Nurhaci's subsequent wars — the cooperation 
of the Chinese with Nikan Waiian in the murder 
of Nurhaci’s ancestors being the chief ground 
for Ms campaign against the Ming. 


[Ming-shih 238; Hauer, K^ai-kuo fang4ueh, 
chap, I.] 

George A. Kennedy 

KING Wan-wo (T. d. 1665, 

Chinese bannerman of the Plain Red Banner, 
was a native of Liao-tung. Having pledged Ms 
allegiance to the Manchus under Nurhaci v.], 
he served with Sahaliyen fe. t?.], third son of 
Dai§an [q, t^.], until 1629. In that year Abahai 
[q. v.]j hearing of his ability as a scholar, invited 
him to serve in the Literary Office (W^n-kuan 
Given the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
Ning Wan-wo was with the Manchus who took 
Yung-pfing in 1630. On this occasion Abahai 
ordered him to mount the city wall with a flag 
and reassure the people. Later he commissioned 
Ning and Dahai [q. v.] to issue pacifying proclama- 
tions. After the taking of Yung-p^ing, Ning 


Wan-wo and Abatai [g. were left to garrison 
the city. Later Ning followed Abahai in the 
battle of Ta-ling-ho (see under Tsu Ta-shou), 
after which he was called upon to bring about 
the submission of the Chahars of Inner Mongolia. 
Because of these exploits he was given a minor 
hereditary rank. 

When the Six Boards were established (1631) 
it was Ning Wan-wo who fixed the official regula- 
tions and determined distinctions in official 
costumes. In 1631 he memorialized on the im- 
portance of the Censorate, on the wisdom of 
identical official costumes for both Chinese and 
Manchus in order to avoid discrimination, and 
on the expediency of appointing Chinese to the 
Literary Office. His memorial was approved. 
In 1632 Ning Wan-wo, Fan Wen-ch^eng [q. y.], 
and Ma Kuo-chu (d. 1664) presented 

a plan for attacking CMna. In 1633 Ning 
advocated among other measures, the gradual 
adoption of the Chinese system of government, 
and the use of the examination system as a means 
of procuring talented men for the administration 
of new territories. In the same year he recom- 
mended for official appointment Li Shuai-t^ai 
[q. t?.] and Ch^^n CMn (see under Chang Ming- 
ch^n), both of whom proved useful to the Man- 
chus in the later campaigns in CMna.. In 1635 
Ning Wan-wo was given the hereditary rank of 
colonel and on six different occasions was granted 
lands and retainers. Formerly impeached for 
gambling at the garrisoning of Yung-p^g, he 
had been reprimanded by Abahai but pardoned. 
In 1635, however, he gambled again with a 
colonel who had surrendered at Ta-ling ho. As 
a result he was discharged and all his estates 
and slaves were confiscated. These indiscretions 
debarred him. in the same year from becoming 
one of the first four Grand Secretaries of the 
Manchu nation, to which posts three of his 
friends in the Literary Office were appointed 
(see under Fan W^n-ch'^ng). Ning Wan-wo 
returned to the service of Sahaliyen where he 
remained for ten years. 

On the accession of SMh-tsu to the throne of 
China in 1644, Ning Wan-wo was recalled and 
made sub-chancellor of the Grand Secretariat. 
In the following year he was elevated to the 
post of Grand Secretary, being concurrently 
director-general of the Bureau which initiated, 
but did not complete, the compilation of the 
History of the Ming dynasty {Ming-shih). 
Three times during the years 1645-49 he acted as 
cMef examiner for the metropolitan examinations. 



He was eEtrasted with the revision of the T^ai- 
tsung shihrlu (see under Abahai), and with the 
translation into Manchu of the San-k%io ehih 
(see under Dahai) and of the 
Hung-wu pao-ksiin (“Admonitions of Emperor 
T^ai-tsUj founder of the Ming dynasty’’). On 
the completion of these assignments he was given 
the rank oi .ChHng-ch^i iu-yu of the second class. 
When in 1651 Grand Secretary Ganglin (see 
under Dorgon) was impeached on the charge of 
having allowed Dorgon [q, «?.] to make treasonable 
alterations in the Shih4v, of his father, Nurhaci, 
Ning Wan-vro was accused of knowing of these 
changes and failing to report them to the throne. 
However, Prince Cheng (Jirgalang, g, v.), who 
judged the case, cleared him of ail blame. In 
the same year Ning Wan-wo was again made 
a Grand Secretary and he alone among Chinese 
officials, who were promoted at that time, was 
given the rank and stipend of a Manchu. Shortly 
afterwards he was made a member of the Council 
of Princes and High Officials and in 1654 memori- 
alized the throne impeaching Ch^en Ming-hsia 
[g. V .], Later in the same year Ning Wan-wo 
was made Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 
In 1658 he was allowed to retire; and in 1662 
Emperor Sh^ng-tsu, in recognition of his services 
under T^ai-tsung and Shih-tsu, made his son 
sub-chancellor of the Grand Secretariat. Ning 
Wan-wo was given the posthumous name Wen-i 

icm. 

[l/238/8a; 3/l/17a; 4/4/14b.] 

M. Jean Gates 

Miu shu-yii (T. mm. m im 

1760-1827, Nov. 5, scholar, was a native of 
Tung-t6ng shan southwest of Soochow. 

He lost his parents in childhood and made his 
living by peddling cotton goods; but having set 
his heart early on learning, he studied the classics 
in leisure hours. When he was thirty sui he 
made the acquaintance of Ch^ien Ta-hsin [g. v.], 
then director of the Tzh-yang (^I©) Academy 
in Soochow, and in the ensuing years he came in 
contact with such famous classicists as Chiang 
Shdng, Ku Kuang-chl, and Tuan Yu-ts^ai [gg. v,]. 
Under their influence he mastered the technique 
of textual criticism worked out by the School of 
Han Learning (see under Ku Yen-wu and Hui 
Tung), and thus distinguished himself, in his 
late thirties, as one of the prominent scholars 
of the Soochow School (see under Hui Tung). 
Even after he achieved note as a scholar he 


remained poor and lived under the patronage of 
more affluent scholars or officials. For several 
years around 1813 he lived at the yamen of 
Ch'^n Hung-shou (see under ChAn Wen-shu), 
a district-magistrate of Li-yang, Kiangsu (1811- 
17); and in 1817-18 at the yamen of the iaota% 
Kung Li-cheng (see under Kung Tzti-chdn), 
in Shanghai. In the autumn of 1827 he had 
permission to live at the Soochow office of the 
financial commissioner, Liang Chang-chu [q, v,], 
but was obliged to leave a few days later on 
account of illness. He died at his home shortly 
after. 

As a student of the ancient lexicon, Shuo-wen 
(see under Tuan Yu-ts'ai), Niu Shu-3ra ^Tote a 
supplement in 8 chuan to the Shuo-wen chieh- 
tzH chu by Tuan, which he entitled 

Tuan-shih Shuo-wm chiao-ting, printed 
with a preface by Niu dated 1823. He also left 
two other critical works on the text of the Shuo- 
wen: Shuo-wen chieh-tzu chiao-lu (^^^), 30 
chiian, printed in 1885; and Shuo-tven hdnfu-k^ao 
mmm, e 4- 1 chuan, printed with a preface 
by Ch'ien Ta-hsin dated 1798. The last-men- 
tioned work, and the Tuan-shih Shuo-wen chiao- 
iing, were reprinted in 1874. Other works by 
Niu Shu-yti, entitled Fei-shih 

shan-jen shih, 1 chuan, a collection of verse; 
Fei-shih jih-chi ch^ao (HfBI^), 1 chilan, which 
consists chiefly of bibliographical notes edited 
from his diary; and Fei-shih hsien-sMng wen-chi 
2 chilan, a collection of short 
essays and notes on the classics — were printed 
in the Ling-chien ko idung-shu (see under Ho 
Chfiu-t^ao), and other collectanea. 


[l/487/23a; 3/420/56a; 6/40/la; Li Ching-kao 
Hsii-hsueh k'ao (1927) 3/21b, 
7/5b, 10/la; Yang-chou kua-fang lu (see under 
Ling T'ing-k^an) 10/26b.] 

Hiromu Momose 

mu Yiin-ch^n (T. H. and 

Dec. 11, 1706-1758, Mar. 1, scholar, 
educator and administrator, was a native of 
Tzii-yang, Shantung. His father, Niu Meng-jui 
(T. H. ^ senior licentiate 

{pa-hung) of 1723, lived to an advanced age and 
survived his son. Niu Yiin-chen became a senior 
licentiate in 1728, a chil-jen in 1732, and a chin- 
shih in 1733. On the recommendation of Yiieh 
Chun (see under Yueh Chung-ch'i), governor of 
Shantung (1728-37), he was a candidate in the 
special po-hsxueh hung-iz% examination of 1736, 
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but owing to the excessive length of his poem CNun-chHu chuan. Niu Ytin-chen^s 

(K/u), and to his habit of writing many char- collected literary works, K^ung-shan4^ang chi 
acters in archaic forms, he failed to pass. In (^) in 18 chiian^ consisting of 12 chuan of prose 
1738 he was appointed magistrate of Chin-an, and 6 chilan of poetry, were first printed in 180L 
Kansu. As acting magistrate of the two adjoin- He had two sons: Niu Heng (T. 
ing districts of Hui-hsien (1741) and Liang-tang the older, who died young; and Niu Chiin 
(1743) he was thus for a time concurrently magis- (T. h. 1746) who became a salaried 

trate of three districts. In 1745 he was trans- licentiate, 
ferred to the magistracy of Phng-fan, also in - — 

Kansu, Three years later he was dismissed [1/483/lla; 3/231/i4a; 4/i03/16a; 31/7/4b; TzH- 
from office, charged with accepting a wanrmin i yang-hsien chih (1888) 8/21a; Chiang Chih-chung 
or '^myriad citizens robe,** from the Niu K‘ung-shan nien-p‘u (1933); SsU- 

people of the district. This garment, donated 10/3b, 31/9a, 86/lla, 87/7a.] 
by many admirers, was sometimes presented to a Tu Lien-ch^: 

popular official to demonstrate the wide esteem 

in which his administration was held. During NURHACHU, See under Nurhaci. 
his tenure of office in the above-mentioned dis- NURHACI 1559-1626, Sept 30, 

tricts he improved conditions in many ways by founder of the Chhng Dynasty, was born in the 
facilitating irrigation, building roads, planting Aisin Gioro clan which held the 

trees and conducting fair trials. Above all he hereditary chieftainship of a Jurjen or Ju-ch5n 
stressed education. He founded in Ch6n-an tribe. In some Ming accounts the clan 

the Academy known as Lung-chffian shu- 3 man is referred to as Tffing In the Ming period 
and himself was the chief lecturer, the Ju-chen people occupied the region nortli of 
In 1749 he accepted for a year the headship of Korea and east and northeast of Liao-tung 
the Academy, Kao-lan shu-yuan which was inhabited by Chinese. In ancient 

of Lanchow, Kansu, after which (1750) he re- Chinese histories they are referred to as Su-sh6n 
turned home. In 1754 he directed the San-E and as senders of tribute consisting of bows 

shu-yuan in Taiyuan, and in 1755 and arrows. In later official histories they are 

the Ho-tung shu-yuan in P^u-chou, referred to by various names. In the tenth 

both in Shansi. From 1756 to 1757 he was head century they were subjugated by the Khitans 
of the Shao-ling shu-yuan in his (Liao Dynasty, 916-1168) and thereafter are 

native prefecture, Yen-chou-fu, Shantung. He sometimes referred to as Ju-ch6n and still later 
died in 1758 and was unofficially canonized by as Ju-chih [The character was 

his pupils as Wen-ting • tabooed by the Kliitans after about 1031 A. D.| 

As a by-product of his teaching he annotated Gradually the Ju-ch^n became strong, and in the 
such Classics as the Analects, Mencius, the Odes, twelfth century subjugated the Khitans and 
and the Classic of History, as well as Ssti-ma founded the Chin Dynasty (1115-1234). In 
Ohfien’s Historical Record {Shih-chi), Begin- the thirteenth century they were conquered by 
ning in 1735 he made a study of the dynastic the Mongols. During the Ming period they 
histories and produced m consequence a series called themselves Chu-shen (another 

of corrections and emendations which he entitled variation of Jurjen). But in the liistories they 
Tu-shih chiu-miu. In collaboration are spoken of as Ju-chdn, and as divided into 
with Chffi Chthi (T. ^1^), a skilled three main tribes: Chien-chou Hai-hsi 

engraver who sold rubbings for a living, he printed MM, and Yeh-j^n Hi the sixteenth 

in 1736 a work, entitled Chin-shih century the Chien-chou Ju-chen occupied the 

ching-yen lu, in 1 chilan, consisting of 47 inscrip- region east of the Liao-tung frontier and north 
tioiis on metal and stone, reproduced in facsimile of the Yalu River; the Hai-hsi inhabited the area 
with annotations. This work was later expanded north of Shen-yang (Mukden); and the less 
and published about 1745 under the title Chin^ civilized Yeh-jen lived farther north and east. 
shih i'u (1§) The Imperial Catalogue (see Only in 1635 did the Ju~ch6n begin to call them- 
under Chi Ytin) also mentions a work on the selves Manchus (see under Abahai). 

Classic of Changes in 4 chilan, entitled Nurhaci*s family came from the Chien-chou 

K^ung-shan I-chieh, and one on the Spring and Ju-ch^n, one of his ancestors becoming a tribal 
Autumn Annals in 12 chilan, entitled K^ung- chieftain, probably early in the Yuan period 
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(1279-1368). About the year 1412 Monge.-. stronghold was taken by Li, Giocangga and 
Temilr (or d. 1433) . .Taksi, then inside the fort, were both killed — 

was acknowledged by the Ming Emperor Ch'eng- the former being burnt when the fort was set 
tsii (ii^ii) as Chief of a subdivision, later afire and the latter being killed by Li's men. 
known as the Left Branch (;fe|ffi),of the Chien- Thus the powerful Chien-chou chiefs were all 
chou tribe. He is the first ancestor claimed by suppressed, at least for a time. 

Nurhaci who can be identified in Chinese history. ■ In 1583, a feW' months after the death of his 
By his descendants he was given the posthumous father and grandfather (late in 1582), Nurhaci 
titles, Tse-wang ^5. in 1636, and Chao-tsu went to Li Ch^^ngdiang to demand indemnity, 
Ytian Huang-ti in 1648. At first and was . given the right to succeed his father 

he lived east of present Hun-ch*un, Kirin, and as a minor chieftain. He was then twenty-five 
then occupied the northeastern tip of Korea. smV brave and ambitious. With thirteen suits of 
But in 1433 he was killed in a battle with another armor he began his career at Hulan Hada, south- 
tribe. He was succeeded by his younger brother, west of Hetu Ala. Avenging the death of his 
Fanca who in 1436 or 1437 led his men ancestors was for him the pretext for waging war 

out of Korea westward to the valley of P^o-chu on his neighbors and enemies (see under Nikan 
cMang (also known as T^ung-chia Wailan). He established his authority over his 

chiang and Joined the main Chien- relatives and tribesmen, not sparing any who 

chou tribe under the powerful chieftain, Li-man- opposed him. Among them he became known 
chu In 1438 both tribes moved farther as Sure Beile (Wise Prince) . At this time he was 

west and began to settle at Hetu Ala submissive to Ming rule and regularly sent tribute 

(later Hsing-ching) . Four years later, after a to Peking, sometimes even going in person, 
dispute between Fanca and Monge Temur's From every point of view Nurhaci’s power 
son, CungSan (Sill, d. 1467), was now rapidly expanding. In 1587 he erected 

over the chieftainship, the latter became head a wall round his residence at Hulan Hada. 
of the Left Branch, and a Right Branch (^®) There were then four strong states among the 
was created to be led by Fanca. Gradually Hai-hsi Ju-chen north and northeast of Mukden, 
Li-man-chu's descendants drifted into obscurity known collectively as Hulun Ssti Kuo 
and the Chien-chou tribe was represented only and individually as Hada, Yehe, Ula, and Hoifa. 
by the two branches. In 1588 Nurhaci married a granddaughter of 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, Wan [g. z;.], chief of Hada, and later in that same 
Cung§an’s great-grandson, Giocangga year married a daughter (Empress Hsiao-tz'ii, 

(or posthumous titles i^S., see under Abahai) of Yangginu [q, t?,], late chief 

3582), lived with his five broth- of the Yehe. These marriages indicate the rise 
ers near Hetu Ala. The six brothers were known of his prestige which is further shown by the large 
as the Six Princes rsBE) or ningguia beik number of chiefs of smaller tribes who placed 

Though a chieftain himself, Gio- themselves under his rule. In 1589 he captured 
cangga was subject to the rule of the powerful some bandits' lairs and rescued a number of 
chief of the Right Branch, Wang Kao kidnapped Chinese whom he delivered to the 

(d. 1575). The two families were further related Ming authorities. For this the Ming Court 
by marriage, Giocangga's granddaughter being conferred on him (October 1589) the rank of 

the wife of Wang Kao's son, Atai iik)* tvdu ch'wn-shik (junior assistant to 

According to the late Professor M^ng S^n (see the commander-in-chief, equivalent to a brigadier 
under Chao I-chhng) Giocangga's fourth son, general). He was proud of this honor, and in 
Taksi (or d. 1582, post- 1590 led more than a hundred Ju-ch^n tribal 

humous titles was married chiefs to carry tribute to Peking — the group 

to Wang Kao's daughter or granddaughter who being entertained there on June 1. 
gave birth to three sons, the eldest being Nur- In 1591 Narimbulu [q, i?.], chief of the Yehe, 
haci. In 1574 Giocangga and Taksi secretly and brother-in-law of Nurhaci, demanded that 
allied themselves with the Ming general, Li Nurhaci cede certain lands to the Yehe. When 
Ch*&ig4iang [g. ??.], to attack Wang Kao, and Nurhaci refused, the Yehe, the Hada, and the 
eight years later, Atai (see under Nikan Wailan). Hoifa sent a joint demand to intimidate him 

Doubtless they planned to advance their own and pillaged some of his villages. In 1593 

fortunes. However, late in 1582, when Atai's Narimbulu assembled an allied army from the 
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four HMim states and from five other Mongol rotmd it* In the new capital he gathered black- 
and JU"ChM tribes to invade the Chien-chou smiths to manufacture arms, and established a 
territory, but the allied forces were routed by large granary. These attempts at reform and at 
Nurhaci. This was the greatest victory Nurhaci the increase of his power and affluence are 
had achieved up to this time and it strengthened evidence of the creative spirit of Nurhaci, and 
his position immensely. He took revenge on point to his ambition to create a strong and 
several of the small tribal chiefs who joined the independent Ju-chen state, 
allies against him, but tried to curry the favor For the realization of this ambition Nurhaci 
of the Mongols who now recognized him as their laid great stress on military efficiency. In 1601 
equal In 1595 he was given by the Ming Court he began to organize his men into four fighting 
the highest title granted a Manchu chief, namely units of 300 each, known as niru 4^;^ (later 
General of the Dragon and Tiger changed to fso4ing ^H), or company, which 

It was bestowed as a reward for having proposed were distinguished by yehow, white, blue, and 
in 1592-93 to lead his men to rescue Korea from red banners. As his conquests brought more 
the Japanese invasion of Toyotomi Hideyoshi men to his side, the number of companies in- 
(1536-1598) and for maintaining creased, and these he distributed under the 
order among the Chien-chou tribes. At this four Banners. In 1615 he divided each of the 
time Nurhaci had already amassed a great original Banners into two divisions, the new ones 
fortune by monopolizing the trade in pearls, being distinguished by borders (^^) on their 
ginseng, fur, etc; by mining; by taking silver in flags. Under each of these Eight Banners 
return for his yearly tribute to the Ming Court; there were five jdan (or ^1®, later 

and by pillaging weaker tribes. He adopted changed to U'anding which in turn com- 

a new way to cure ginseng which yielded large prised five niru each. In later years the number 
profits. of jcdan and niru increased, but the number of 

Having consolidated his authority over the Banners remained fixed at eight. Thus was 
Chien-chou tribes, and having sufficient wealth founded the Eight Banner System (A0|®J^), 
in money, Nurhaci set out to subdue his neigh- primarily a military organization which proved 
bors. In the years 1599-1601 he conquered the of great value to Nurhaci and to his successors 
Hada tribe (see under Wan) — the first of the in their warn of conquest. But the system also 
four tribes of the Hai-hsi Ju-cMn to fall before his had social, political and economic aspects, owing 
onslaught. On various pretexts he obtained to the fact that each company comprised not 
within fifteen years a large area formerly be- only the 300 warriors but also their families, 
longing to the Hai-hsi tribes, namely that of the Except for a few princes, everyone under Nur- 
Hoifa in 1607 (see xmder Baindari), and of the hacPs rule belonged to this organization. In 
Ula in 1613 (see under Bujantai). Only the time of peace the men and women of the company 
Yehe of the Hai-hsi tribes, commanded by worked as farmers or as craftsmen, the affairs 
Gintaisi [g. v,] and aided by Ming troops, with- of each company being directed by an hereditary 
stood his attack in 1613, and thus their separate captain. In time of war the captain was ordered 
existence was prolonged for six years more, to supply a certain number of men from Ms 
Many other minor Ju-ch^n tribes surrendered company— the number depending on the serious- 
to him without fighting. ness of the situation. The captain also provided 

In 1606 the friendly Mongols conferred on for all the needs of the conscripts by collecting 

Nurhaci the title of Kunduiun Khan* provisions or money from the constituents as a 

(or In 1608 he signed a treaty whole. On the battlefield the men were grouped 

with the Ming generals on the Liao-tung border under their respective Banners which were 
by which the boundary of his domain was fighting units. Thus by the Eight Banner 
established, and Chinese were forbidden to come System Nurhaci organized his entire state into a 
to his territory to dig ginseng, to gather pearls, war machine which proved for half a century at 
or to cultivate land. He decreed laws and least to be an invincible military organization, 
appointed judges. After 1599 he had a Jii-eh^n As his military power grew, Nurhaci gmdually 
alphabet worked out by Erdeni [g, v.] to take assumed a hostile attitude toward the Ming 
the place of the Mongolian script previously used. Court of CMna. The last time he sent tribute 
In 1603 he moved his capital to Hetu Ala, his to Peking was probably in January 1009 when 
ancestral village, and in 1605 built strong walls Ms brother, Surhaci [g. v.], was in charge- In 
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July 1609 Nurhaci began to show his strength 
by sending a detachment of 5,000 men to Fu-shun 
to demand pB^jment for ginseng bought from him. 
Later in the same year he fortified Nan-kuan 
mm (present HsLfeng BS) in preparation 
for an attack on the Yehe tribe. The aid which 
the Ming troops gave to the Yehe especially 
irritated him and spurred him to become more 
and more independent of China. On February 
IT, 1616, the first day of the forty-fourth year 
of Wan-li, he proclaimed himself Han flp (Em- 
peror), with the reign-title Tfien-ming 
His full title was Geren gurun be ujire genggiyen 
han, which may be translated as '^Brilliant 
Emperor Who Benefits All Nations’" WWMM 
He named his dsmasty Chin ^ 
(or Aisin), sometimes written Hou (^)-Chin, 
or Later Chin, to denote that it was a continua- 
tion of the Chin dynasty of the twelfth century, 
in 1666 the dynastic name was changed to 
Ch^ing (see under Abahai). As the duties of 
his government multiplied, he appointed three 
sons and a nephew as Hosoi Belle 
(then the highest princely rank) to assist him 
in the administration. In order of seniority, 
these BeUe were DaiSan, Amin, Manggfiltai, 
and Abahai [qq, 2 >.], Amin being his nephew. 
Each of them was given hereditary command of a 
Banner. Later, when Nurhaci from among the 
rest of his sons chose leaders for the other four 
Banners, the Princes first chosen became known 
as the *Tour Senior Beile” and 

tho§e chosen later were called the ^Tour Junior 
Beiie” Nurhaci’s idea was to give 

each of the Eight Princes absolute power to rule 
his Banner, but after his death the Eight Princes 
should co-operate in all important affairs, such 
as waging war against invaders. They would 
also elect one of their number a leader who could 
be replaced. This idea, however, was never fully 
put into practice and was gradually nullified by 
his successors who concentrated the power in the 
hands of a sovereign (see under Abahai, Dorgon, 
and Yin-cMn). 

In 1618 Nurhaci led an army of 10,(KXI men 
to invade CMim, announcing at the same time 
seven grievances against the Ming Court: (1) 
the murder of his father and grandfather; (2) 
assisting the Hada tribe to fight against him; (3) 
permitling Chinese peasants to cmm the border; 
(4) ^ving military assistance to the Yehe, in 
order to oppom Mm; (5) eneoura^rg a Yehe 
maicien, to whom he was betrothed, to many a 
Mongol prince; (6) driving Ms subjects from their 
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farms near the border; (7) dispatcMng to h\m an 
envoy of inferior rank. He advanced to the 
CMnese border, took several cities, including 
Fu-shun; defeated the Chinese troops in several 
engagements, and returned with many captives. 
On the Ming side, Emperor Sh4n-tsung (ruled 
1573-1620) paid little attention to border affairs, 
being primarily interested in hoarding vast 
treasure for himself and Ms favored sons. In 
1619 he dispatched Yang Hao [q, v,] at the head 
of a large army to subdue Nurhaci, but Yang’s 
forces were quickly overwhelmed and suffered 
enormous losses — one of the decisive battles 
being fought at Sarhfi, east of Fu-shun (see under 
Yang Hao). Late in September 1619 Nurhaci 
conquered the Yehe tribe (see under Gintaisi). 
In May 1621 he took from China the important 
cities of Sh6n-yang and Liao-yang and made 
the latter place his new capital and Ms base of 
operations. 

Meanwhile the Ming Court, under the youth- 
ful emperor Hsi-tsung (see under Chu Yu-chiao), 
was dominated by ignorant and corrupt eunuchs 
(see under Wei Chung-hsien). Only the forces 
of Hsiung T^ing-pi [q. v.] could for a time stem 
Nurhaci’s advance, but Hsiung was soon executed 
on false charges. Nurhaci not only conquered 
the liao-yang region, he consolidated his position 
by the help of CMnese captives. In 1624 he 
moved to a new capital wMch he built east of 
Liao-yang but wMch he soon abandoned. In 
April 1626 he moved once more, tMs time to 
Sh6n-yang (Mukden) wMch remained the capital 
city until 1644. When he attacked Ning-yuan, 
early in 1626, he was defeated by the Ming 
general, Yiian Ch'ung-huan fo. t;.]. TMs was 
Ms greatest defeat since the beginning of his 
career forty-three years previously. He was 
probably only slightly wounded, but his pride 
was severely affronted. He died seven months 
later. According to official accounts, he did 
not designate a successor. He may have had in 
mind for the place one of Ms younger sons 
(see under Hsiao-lieh), or he may have left the 
choice entirely to the seven or eight Princes then 
in charge of the Banners. However that may 
be, soon after Nurhaci’s death DaiSan led a 
group of the Princes in naming Abahai the Han 
to rule jointly with the other three ^‘Senior 
Beile” — ^DaiSan, Amin, and Manggfiltai. In 
1636, after Abahai had taken away the power 
of the other Princes and adopted many CMnese 
methods of government, he gave Ms father the 
temple name, T'ai-tsu ^^nd the post- 
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humous name, Wu Huang-ti which in (1585-1640); the sixth, Tabai (1589-1639); 

1662 was altered to Kao (®) Huang-ti, Nur- the ninth, Babutai (1592-1655); the 

haci was buried east of Mukden in the mausoleum tenth, Degelei (see under Mangg^iltai); the 

known as Fu-ling eleventh, Babuhai (1596-1643); the 

Nurhaci had three wives and a number of thirteenth, Laimbu (1611-1646); and 

concubines. His first wife, n&e Tunggiya also a certain Fiyanggfi (see under Manggfiltai). 

(maiden name Hahana Jacing The sons, Cuyen, ManggMtai, Degelei, Babuhai, 

gave birth to his eldest daughter (1578-1652, Ajige, and Fiyanggtl, were either executed or 
wife of Hohori, g. t;.), and to his older sons, were posthumously condemned. 

Cuyen [g. t?.] in 1680 and DaiSan inf 1583. What Nurhaci had four younger brothers, the most 
became of Hahana Jacing is not recorded, illustrious being Surhaci [g. ».], father of Amin and 
Nurhaci^s second wife, n^e Fuca (maiden Jirgalang [g. The other three brothers were 
name, Gundai had a son by her first Murhaci (1561-1620), who was 

husband before she married Nurhaci. Between posthumously made a in 1653; Yarhaci flUf 
the years 1587 and 1596 she gave birth to several who was posthumously given the rank of a 

sons and a daughter (see under Manggfiltai). prince of the second degree; and Bayara 
As Nurhaci grew richer and more powerful he (1582-1624), who was also raised posthumously 
took a number of concubines, some being to a heile in 1663. Surhaci and Murhaci were 
daughters of tribal chiefs. But despite her low born of the same mother as Nurhaci. Murhaci 
birth and previous marriage, his second wife was a brave warrior and among his eleven sons, 
remained in her superior position imtil 1620 the fourth, Udahai (d. 1655), and the 

when she was accused of hiding valuables for fifth, Handai were both generals in the 

herself and of flhrting with Dai§an. She was early Ch'ing period, Bayara’s son, Baiyintu 
divorced and later was murdered by her own nnm, was a supporter of Dorgon. In 1652, 
son, Manggfiltai. But at the time of her down- when members of Dorgon^ clique were perse- 
fall she was stiU referred to as Da Fujin cuted, Baiyintu was imprisoned and deprived 

(wife, empress) while her rivals were referred to of his status as an Imperial Clansman, and his 
as Fujin (secondary wives). Nurhaci's third family was reduced to the rank of commoners, 
wife was Empress Hsiao-lieh [g. v,] who in or Not until 1799 was their status as Imperial 
afte* 1620 was elevated from her status as con- Clansmen restored. 

cubine. She, likewise, is referred to in old There are at least four official editions of Nur- 
Manchu records as Da Fujin. However, in haci’s life under the title Shihlu nm, or 
1636, after Abahai became Emperor in fact as “Veritable Becords”, The first contains pictures 
well as in name, and after many Chinese customs of incidents in his life, especially of the battles 
had been adopted, he conferred the posthumous he fought and won. It was completed in 1635 
name, Empress Hsiao-tz^ti (see under Abahai), with short explanations of the pictures; and was 
on his own mother who had been a secondary partly revised in 1781 under the title, 
wife in her day, but he gave no such title to the Man-chou sUhrlu t% or Tai4m sMMu 

three wives of Nurhaci. The title, Empress t% 8 chUan, the illustrations being drawn by 
Hsiao-lieh, was conferred on Nurhaci’s third M^n Ying-chao or ^ (T. 

wife by her own son, Dorgon [g. v.], in 1650; a bannerman who later became prefect of Nlng- 
but as this title was revoked in 1651, only kuo-fu, Anhwei (1787-93). This revised edi- 
Abahai^s mother was recognized as Empress. In tion of 1781 was reproduced in 1930. The 
later years the Manchu word, fujin, was deli- second Shihrlu, entitled ChHng (IS) T^(d4m 
berately mistranslated fd or concubine, and Wu Huang-ti 8hih4u, 4 chikm, was completed on 
so all three of Nurhaei's wives became known as December 11, 1636 and was published in 1932. 
fei while Abahai's mother alone was referred to These first two versions were carefully preserved 
as Huang-hou or Empress. in the palace, virtually as forbidden books, 

Of Nurhaci’s sixteen sons, the following eight — because they disclose many Manchu customs 
Cuyen, DaiSan, Manggfiltai, Abatai, Abahai, which would be considered uncivilized from the 
Ajige, Dorgon, and Dodo [gg, t^.j—rendered Chinese point of view. They reveal the real 
distinguished service as founders of the dynasty, origin of the Aisin Gioro family and show that 
Other sons of Nurhaci are: the third, Abai MW they had been subject to Ming rule. Moreover, 
(1585-1648); the fourth, Tangguldai the choice of words for transliterating Manchu 
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names is carelessly done, and the style is crude, chte, ChHng h‘ai-kuo sMh-liao k‘ao (char, in bibl. 

For these reasons both Shih4u were many times of Abahai) ; idem. W. M. S. C. K.; Walter Fuchs, 

revised, and a tlurd was completed about 1686, “The Personal Chronicle of the First Manohu 

under the title ChHng T‘ai-tsu Kao Hvang-ti Emperor,” Padfie Affairs, vol. IX, no. 1; idem., 

10 chUan. The original manuscripts of Beitr&ge zur Manjuriscken Bibliographie und 

three different drafts made m preparation for this lAteratur (1936) ; Pan-U SsH-k ‘u ch‘ikm-shu tang-an 

ShiMu were reproduced in 1933-34 under the (see bibl. under Chi Ytin) l/62a; Pa- 

title, T‘ai-tsu Km Huang-H sMhrlv, hao^&n eh‘i hua-lti, p. 39b; Inaba Iwakichi 
savrchung^ The fourth and last Mamhii Hatiatsuski (1936, revised 

SMMu, in 10 ckmn, was completed early in edition), chapter VI; idem. 

1740 under the stole title as the third. It was Kokaikun Jidai no Mansen kankei (1933), 

published in 1931. This last version satisfied chapter III and appendix pp* 49-127; Mitamura 

Emperor Kao-tsung because it excluded all Taisuke 

references that hurt his- pride. ■ It became Ol'lT, in ToyoeM KenkyU^ voL 

Standard throughout the ensuing years imtil the III, nos. 3, 4 (1936) ; Imanishi Shunju 
discovery and publication of the earlier versions. 

Though all these versions of the Shihrlu are in 
Chinese, they are nevertheless based on early 
Manchu manuscript recordsi An incomplete 
copy of an original Manchu manuscript (31 
volumes) is preserved in the Palace Museum, 

Peiping, and a copy of the same, revised in the 
Chfiendung period, in 179 volumes, is in the 
Palace Museum in Mukden. The latter has 
recently been put into Chinese, and an abridged 
edition was published in 1929 by Chin-liang 
(see under W^ng T'ung-ho) under the title, 

Mari'-chou kuhtang pirlu. These 
Manchu records cover the early years (1607-16), 
the Tfien-ming period (1616-27) of Nurhaci’s 
reign, and the Tfien-ts'ung period (1627-36) of 
Abahai’s reign. 


OBOI 1669, a Manchu of the Bordered 

Yellow Banner, was the third son of Uici m, 
one of the members of the important ^Igo 
family of the Gfiwalgiya clan. In 1634, in 
return for his military services, he was granted an 
hereditary commission as niru i janggin (captain 
of a company) and appointed to the position of 
colonel. For bravery shown in the attack on 
the island fortresses of the Ming armies, he was 
in 1637 made a baron of the third class and given 
the honorary title, haiuru. After further military 
service in 1641 and 1643 he was rewarded with 
the rank of viscount of the third class. In 1644 
he followed Dorgon [q. v.] to Peking and con- 
tinued to serve with distinction in the army. 
After being raised to a viscount of the first class 
(1645), he took part in several important cam- 
paigns during Dorgon's regency— fighting first 
against li Tzti-oh^^ng (g. t>.], then against Chang 
Hsien-chung [g. w.], and finally against Chiang 
Hsiang [g. t>.]. Apparently he was one of 
Dorgon’s trusted men. However, in 1651, imme- 
diately after Dorgon’s death (late in 1650), he 
and several courtiers assisted Emperor Shih-tsu 
{i.e., Fu-lin, g. v.) to get rid of Dorgon^s faction 
and so have more power in government. Oboi 
was made a marquis and a year later (1662) was 
raised to a duke of the second class. He also 
held the highest military rank, namely chamber- 
lain of the Imperial Bodyguard. In addition to 
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other honors, he was given in 1656 the title of 
Junior Tutor. 

Before his death, early in 1661, Emperor 
Shih-tsu designated his son, then eight suiy heir 
to the throne. He became Emperor Sh^ng-tsu 
(Hsuan-yeh, g, v.). During his minority affairs 
were directed by four joint regents, namely, 
Soni (see under Songgotu), Ebilun [g. t^.], Suksaha 
(d. 1667), and Oboi. They had all 
been in Emperor Shih-tsu^s confidence because 
they had helped him to overthrow Dorgon’s 
clique. With the support of Ebilun, Oboi worked 
himself into a position of authority and ruled 
virtually supreme for the next eight years. He 
took advantage of his power to settle several 
personal feuds and put a number of important 
men to death. 

Most bitterly condemned of all his policies 
was his plan to rearrange the settlement of some 
of the Banners. From the time of the organiza- 
tion of the Eight Banners by Nurhaci [q, v.], 
their relative positions in a traditional geo- 
metrical form had been fixed. This arrangement 
was followed in such matters as the deployment 
of forces for a siege, and was the order in which 
the Banner regiments were later settled in the 
Tartar City at Peking. The north side, being 
the position of honor, was occupied by the two 
Yellow Banners; the east, by the White Banners; 
the west, by the Bed ; and the south, by the Blue. 
In the allotment of estates and lands to the 
Banners, after the occupation of the province of 
Chihli in 1644, some attempt was made to follow 
the same arrangement geographically, although 
it was impossible to do this with precision. As 
an exception the regent, Borgon, having selected 
Yung-p%g in the extreme northeast as his own 
residence, allocated the surrounding territory 
to his own Banner, the Plain White. The 
Bordered Yellow Banner which would normally 
have occupied this section received territory in 
the central part of the province, east of Paotingfu. 
Although the situation had remained so for 
almost twenty years, Oboi began to agitate for 
an exchange of territory between the two groups 
in a manner which would be advantageous for the 
Bordered Yellow Banner, to which both he and 
Ebilun belonged. Early in the year 1667 he 
caused the execution of three officials who op- 
posed him in his plan of exchanging the lands 
of the two Banners, and a few months later was 
preparing to go further when the young emperor 
took the rule into his own hands. Oboi was 
then raised to a duke of the first class and his 


: Oboi. •; v' 

second class dukedom was given to his son, 
Namfe 

By this time one of the regents, Soni, had died 
(see under Songgotu). Oboi and Ebilun worked 
together while the third, Suksaha, alone and 
powerless, immediately petitioned for permission 
to retire. As a member of the Plain White 
Banner he had, since the establishment of the 
regency, been increasingly hostile to Oboi. Be- 
fore he could retire, however, Oboi found means 
for bringing him to trial and, overruling opposi- 
tion from Emperor Sh6ng-tsu, ordered his sum- 
mary execution. Even his sons and relatives 
were executed. Left alone in power with 
Ebilun, Oboi attempted to maintain control over 
Emperor Sh^ng-tsu who was stiU under fourteen 
years of age. In 1669 the emperor, with the 
help of Songgotu [q, t;.], had him arrested for 
insolence. Prince Giye^u fe. then chief of 
the Coimcil of Princes and High Oflficials, imme- 
diately prepared a list of thirty crimes charged 
against him. Many of the members of his clique 
were executed, including Grand Secretary Bam- 
burSan a grandson of Nurhaci. 

Oboi himself was thrown into prison where he 
soon died. Both of his dukedoms were abolished 
and his descendants became commoners. 

In 1713 Emperor Shtog-tsu, in remembrance 
of Oboi's early exploits, gave him posthximously 
the hereditary rank of a baron, which, after 
being held for some time by a grandnephew of 
Oboi, was given to a grandson, Dafu (d. 
1731). In 1727, when Dafu was appointed a 
deputy lieutenant general, he so impressed 
Emperor Shih-tsung (Yin-chen, g. p.) at an 
audience that the emperor restored his grand- 
father’s dukedom in order that he might inherit 
it. Moreover, the designation, Ch*ao-wu 
^), was specifically given to this dukedom. In 
1729 Dafu was sent to assist Purdan [g. v,] in 
fighting against the Eleuths. Two years later, 
when the expeditionary forces were defeated 
west of Elhobdo (see under Furdan), Dafu com- 
manded the rear guard while the main army fell 
back. He was killed on the battlefield. 

Late in 1780, Emperor Kao-tsung enumerated 
the crimes of Oboi and decreed that he and his 
descendants were not entitled to an hereditary 
dukedom. It was therefore ordered that the 
hereditary rank of Oboi’s descendants should 
henceforth be reduced to that of baron. 


ll/255/7a; 2/6/9b; 9/2/12b; ll/5/27a; M/m/ 
14b.I 

Gboeob A. Kenotoy 
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Apr., 168§-174§, May 23, 'Official, fet Earl 
Hsiang-cli'iii was a member of the 

Silin Gioro clan and belonged to the Manchu 
' Bordered Bine ^ B 'His great-grandfather, 

Ttimen mm, died in 1631 of wounds received 
at the battle of^ Ta-ling-ho (see under Abahai) 
and was posthumously given the minor hereditary 
rank of Ch^tu^yu, O-^r-t^i’s father, Oboi 
served as libationer of the Imperial Academy 
from 1691 to 1695, 0-4r-t'ai learned both 
Manchu and Chiriese and became a ckQrjti m 
1699, In 1703 he was appointed captain of the 
company to which his family belonged. In the 
same year he was made a senior Imperial Body- 
guard of the third rank; but owing to his knowl- 
edge of Chinese was promoted, in 1716, to the 
post of an assistant department director of the 
Imperial Household. In this post he became 
known for his strict observance of custom, and 
once declined a summons he received from 
Ym-ch6n [q, a.l, then a prince, for a private 
interview. After the latter ascended the throne, 
he appointed (Mr-t'ai an examiner in the 
Yunnan provincial examination. Soon after the 
latter returned from Yunnan he was made 
jBboancial commissioner of Kiscngsu, a post in 
which he greatly encouraged the work of the 
local students. He edited their best essays and 
poems, including some of his own, in a collection, 
entitled Nan-pang U-hmn ch% 

16 ckmn, printed in 1725. 

In 1725 0*4r-t^ai was promoted to the governor- 
ship of Kwangsi, but when he went to Peking for 
preliminary instructions he was appointed instead 
governor of Yunnan, and acting governor-general 
of Yunnan and Kweichow. In March 1726 he 
arrived in Yunnan and at once attacked the 
problems confronting him, namely, disaffection 
among the aborigines and reform of provincial 
finances. The aborigines of that region, known 
in general as Miao, but also by other tribal names, 
were ruled by chieftains who had been recogniased 
officially as hereditary administrators. Often, 
however, they gave concern to the authorities. 
0-5r-t‘ai’s policy, known as kai-t^u kueirliu 
m±sm, was to abolish the hereditary chief- 
tainships and to govern the tribes as part of the 
provincial administrative system. He first ap- 
pli^ his policy to the aborigines of Kuang-shun, 
Kweichow, who were pacified in 1726, and their 
hereditary ehiefteinsMps abolished. He went to 
Kweichow to conduct in person the trial of the 
insurgent chieftains, and in November 1726 was 


04r-t^ai 

made governor-general of Yunnan and Kweichow. 
Meanwhile the chieftains at Wu-m^ng and 
Ch5n-hsiung in southeastern Szechwan, appre- 
hensive of their fate, became restive. On Ms 
way back to Yunnan 0-er-t'ai cooperated with 
Yueh Chung-ch'i [g. t?.], governor-general of 
Szechwan, in forcing these cMeftains to surrender. 
By 1727 their territory was pacified and juris- 
diction was transferred to Yunnan. For this 
acMevement 0-6r-t^ai was awarded the minor 
hereditary rank of Ch% tvryH and later in the 
same year, for pacifying 184 groups of Miao 
tribesmen in the Ch'ang-chai region, Kweichow, 
he was elevated to the hereditary rank of ChHng- 
ivryu of the first class. In 1727 there broke 
out a rebellion of the Ch^6-Ji and other tribes in 
southwestern Yunnan. That region was like- 
wise stabilized (1728) and most of the land which 
was subject to an hereditary cMeftain with the 
clan name, Tiao was organized into a pre- 
fecture called P'u-4r (1729). 

After capturing several rebellious cMeftains 
(1728) of the Tung-chMan region, G^r-t'ai was 
made governor-general also of the province of 
Kwangsi where aborigines on the border of 
Kweichow had rebelled. Placed thus in (X)ntrol 
of three provinces, he was determined to put an 
end to trouble with the aborigines by appe^ing 
the tribes that submitted and subduing by force 
those that resisted. In 1729 his rank was raised 
to an hereditary baron of the third class. M^n- 
wMle, with the help of Chang Kuang-ssti [g. t?.], 
he succeeded in pacifying many Miao in the 
Ku-chou region, Kweichow, and for this was 
given the title of Junior Guardian. He made it 
a fixed policy to confiscate, whenever possible, 
the land of the aboriginal cMefs. Those cMefs 
who offered resistance were executed or banished 
and the rest were either allowed to remain with 
an annual stipend or were sMfted to other 
provinces. Several local uprisings were quicHy 
extinguished, the most serious being that at 
Wu-m^ng in 1730 (see under Ha Ytian-sh^ng). 
Thus during his term of office of more than six 
years in Yunnan, 0-6r-t^ai succeeded in reducing 
the power of the aboriginal cMefs and in greatly 
extending the taxable lands of the state. 

Other acMevements of 0-^-t^ai in Yunnan 
included reforms in the salt and copper-mining 
industries, and reorganization of the mints so 
that they yielded substantial profits. Early in 
1732 he was summoned to Peking and was made 
a Grand Secretary, and concurrently president 
of the Board of War and Grand Councillor. 
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Por Ms success in stabilizing the Miao, he was others Ms admirers. Chang T^iii^-yu enjoyed 
made an Earl of the first class with rights of almost the same recognition as 0-4r-t'ai and also 
perpetual inheritance. In September 1732 he had a political following. Conflict between the 
was sent to supervise military affairs in Shensi two groups was therefore inevitable, and the 
and Kansu, and to look after the transport of early Chlen-lung period is marked by their 
supplies for the armies campaigning against the dissentions. Among Changes supporters may be 
Eleuths (see under Tsereng and Ytieh Chung- mentioned Chang Chao, Shih I-cMh [qq. v,] and 
cMi). Upon Ms return to Peking in the following Wang Yu-tun (see under Yli Min-chtmg). 
year (1733) he advised the emperor on the futility 04r-t*ai’s following included not only Manchus 
of fighting the Eleuths and advocated a peaceful but also Chinese, among them Hsii Ilt4^ 
settlement. It seems that this advice was (T. jlfcA A- Mlil> 1683-1747, post- 

heeded, for the campaign was temporarily humous name 3a:«), and Hu Chung-tsao 
abandoned (see under Yin-ch^n and Chang (T. H. Sill, d. 1755). Hsii was 

T*ing-ya), a native of Hangchow and a son of Hsii CMao 

When a rebellion of Miao tribesmen at T^ai- IfcjSR (T. SM H. 1647-1715, 

kung, Kweichow, broke out in 1735 and presently posthumous name 3ilC®^), one-time prudent 
became ominous, 0-^r-t*ai was commissioned, of the Board of Civil Office (1708-10). A iMnr 
along with Prince Pao Hung-li, g. i;,), shih of 1718, he served under 0-4r-t‘ai in Kwei- 
Chang T%g-yii [g. v.], and two other princes to chow as educational commissioner (1726-29) 
supervise their pacification. He blamed himself and as provincial judge (1729-31). He highly 
for not having forseen this disaster when, as praised Ms superior to the Emperor. Later 
governor-general, he had charge of Miao affairs, he was called to Peking and served, together with 
and therefore offered to relinquish Ms hereditary 04r-t^ai, as a Grand Secretary (1736-44). Hu 
rank. His request was granted, but he was Chung-tsao was a native of Hsin-cMen, Kiangsi, 
allowed to retain the rank of baron of the third and became a chin^ih in 1736. He proclaimed 
class. with pride that his relation to (>4r-t^ai vras that 

When Emperor Shih-tsung was dying in 1735 of a pupil to a master. He vras, moreover, an 
he gave to (>4r-t‘ai and Chang Tfing-yu Ms intimate friend of 0-cMang {cMrjin of 

last command, making Hung-li heir-apparent. 1724, d. 1755), who was a nephew of 04r-t‘ai 
He ordered 0-lr-t*ai, Chang and two princes to and was one-time governor of Kansu (1754-55). 
ass&t the crown prince in conducting affairs of Hu served as educational commissioner in 
state, and declared that since 04r-t^ai and Shensi (1744-47) and Kwangsi (1747-49), and 
Chang had shown themselves dependable and was the author of a collection of poems entitled 
loyal, their names should, after their decease, CMen-rno-sUng sh%brc¥ao, printed 

be celebrated in the Imperial Ancestral Temple, about 1752. 

Shortly after Emperor Kao-tsung ascended But early in 1755 the Emperor came across 
the ' throne he raised the hereditary rank of several poems in wMch Hu is alleged to have 
0-^r-t*ai, first to viscount (1735) and later to referred disrespectfully to the Manchus. It was 
earl of the tMrd class (early in 1738). There- ordered that he be arrested and all his writing 
after 04r-t'ai controlled several important investigated. On April 23 a long decree was 
posts and served as director-general for the com- issued allegedly showing by quotations from Ms 
pilation of several official publications of Ms time, writings that he had offended the Manchus, 
Once he was dispatched to inspect conservancy had shown disrespect to the Emperor, and had 
work on the Yellow Biver (1739). In 1745 he condemned Chang Tfing-yu and his faction, 
adced to resign on grounds of illness but was On May 21 he was sentenced to decapitation, 
granted instead leave to recover. At this time Several of Hu’s friends who had contributed 
the Emperor visited him in person and gave him toward the printing of Ms works or had exchanged 
the title of Grand Tutor. After Ms death poems with Mm were also punished. 0-ch^ang 
0-^r-t*ai was canonized as W^-tuan 3^^ and was ordered to commit suicide for having written 
Ms name was celebrated in the Imperial Ancestral poems allegedly unfavorable to the Manchus 
Temple and in the Temple of Eminent Statesmen, and for corrupt practices. G4r-t'ai was post- 
As an able administrator, 0-^r-t'ai enjoyed the humously blamed for having fostered factional 
full confidence of Emperor SMh-tsung. Hence disputes, and Ms name was removed from the 
he gradually became the leader of a group of Temple of Eminent Statesmen, 
officials of whom some became his disciples and The hereditary rank of earl of the third class 
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a4r-t‘ai 

was inherited by 0-6r-t'ai’s eldest son, O-iung-an 

(T. posthtmoiis name B!^, 

chwrsMh of 1733), and in 1749 the designation 
Hsiang-di'in mm was prejBxed to the earldom. 
After G-jnng-an lost Ms life at the hands of the 
Elenths in 1755 (see under Band!), (Mr4*ai^s 
second son, 0-shih «P3r (posthumous name 
voMnteered to go to the front, but was 
killed in action near Yarkand in 1758 (see under 
Chao-hui) . Both brothers were celebmted in the 
Temple of Zealots of the D 3 ntm 8 ty, their portraits 
being hung in the haU, Tzh-kuang ko (see under 
Chao-hui). 

04r-t'ai left a collection of prose writings, 
entitled mmm HMin i-kao, 6 ckmn, which 
was first published only in part, but was printed 
in full in 1774. A collection of his poems, 
licmmm Winr^wetd^arig shihrchif 8 chUan, 
seems to exist only in manuscript. 

Of various government publications compiled 
under 0-4r-t'ai’s direction, the foEowing may be 
mentioned: commentaries to the classics on 
ceremony, entitled SaTh-Id t-sfcw (see under 
Fang Fao and li Fu); a history of the Manchu 
Banner Sjrstem, entitled PorchH fung-cMh (see 
under li Fu); a genealogy of the Manchu clans 
and families, entitled PorchH Mmrchm $hih*tm 
80+2 c^uan, printed early in 1745 
(see under Anfiyanggfi); on the laws governing 
Bannermen, entitled PorchH Utii mim). 12 
ckimn^ printed in 1746; on the laws governing the 
miEtary affairs of the empire, entitled 
Chung^hu cMng-¥aOy 31 chuany printed in 1746; 
an iHustrated treatise on agriculture, entitled 
ShoVfsMh i*ung-¥aOf 78 chmn^ completed in 
1742 (see under Ch‘6n Tsh-limg and Sung 
Ying-hsing); and a general treatise on medicine, 
entitled I4mng chin<hien, 90 + 1 

clman, completed in 1743 and printed about the 
same time. 


[l/294/la; 1/318/Sa; 1/321/la; 3/16/12a, M; 
19/Zl»'1f*/19^; T‘ieh-pao [g. ».], Hsi-ch'ao ya-sung 

cM, 19/la; Yin-chM [g, t?.], Yung-ch$ng ehu-^pH 
yU-eMh (04r-t^ai); Pa-chH fung-cMh, 120/66b, 
181/ia; Sh^ng-yli [g. i?.], Pa-€kH win-ching, 68/la; 
Pa-chH Man-chou shih-tsu t^ung-p% 17/la, 2a; 
Chang Tlng-yU, Nien-p^u, 5/lOb; Hsu Gh*i 
Bung-fin-yung-Ueh pirn 
(records of Hsti P^n^s family) ; ChHng-tai win- 
tung (see MbL under Huang T*ing*kuei), 
voL 1; Goodrich, L. C., IdU^aty Inqui&itim of 
C¥$m4ung» pp. 94-96.J 

FaMO Chao-TOiO 


■■ Omutu 

OMUTU [1^ m or Omuktu SRH iWSi 
(T. mm H. [H]), 1614-1662, 

Jan. 21, official and one of the earliest Manchu 
scholars, was a member of the Janggiya clan 
imm or j^*^) and of the Manchu Plain YeEow 
Banner. Well trained in his youth in riding and 
archery as well as in the classics and history, he 
passed the examination at Mxikden for hsivr 
ts^oi in 1638 and for chUrjin in 1641. Thereafter 
he worked at the Manchu translation of the 
TchMing huiAien (see under Dahai). In 1644 
he foEowed the Court to Peking where he was 
raised to a subreader in the Pi-shu Yuan 
one of the Three Inner Courts which were later 
chanpd to the Grand Secretariat. Then he 
served as a compiler in the commiasbn for the 
ShiMu or “veritable records*’ of Emperors 
T‘ai-tsu and T'ai«tsung, and as a translator of 
the Kang^Men kui-tsuan (see under Dahai)and 
of the Classic of Poetry and the Record of Rites. 

Owing to his knowledge of military tactics, 
Omutu served most of the time as a member of 
the staff in some campaign, spending only diort 
periods in Peking. From 1644 to 1645 he ac- 
companied Dodo [g. V.] to T^ung-kuan, Shensi, 
in pursuit of li Tzii-ch^5ng [g. ».] and then 
hdped in the conquest of Klangsu; in 1646 he 
foEowed Bolo [g. v.] to Fukien; and from 1647 
to 1651 he was with Jirgalang [g. ».] pacif 3 dng 
Szechwan and the neighboring provinces. Ee- 
tuming to Peking in 1651, he was made a reader 
of the Hung-wM YOan another of the 

Inner Courts, and was rewarded with the minor 
hereditary rank of ChH iv^ for his rnffitary 
^ploits. In 1653, after being made a sub- 
chanceEor of the Pi-shu Yiian, he accompanied 
Yolo [g. p.] to Outer Mongolia to subdue the 
Tushetti Khan, and in 1654 he went to Fukien 
imdm* [g. v,\ to fiight against CMng Ch'^ng- 

When the Three Inner Courts were abolished 
in 1658, Omutu was made sub-chanceEor of the 
Chung-ho Tien (*f»Sl®Btdt)> one of the titles 
given at that time to a sub-chancellor of the 
Grand Secretariat. Then he joined Doni (see 
under Dodo) in a campaign to conquer Yunnan 
and Kweichow from the Southern Ming prince, 
Chu Yu-lang [g, n.]. The campaign was sue- 
cessfuBy concluded in 1661. In the same year 
(1661), after Emperor Shih-tsu had died and the 
Three Inner Courts were restored, he was again 
made a sub-chancellor of the Pi-shu Yiian. Upon 
his return with the armies to Peking, he died 
near Tientsin and was given posthumotis honors 
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Omutu 

befitting an official who had died at his post in 
the service of the throne. 

Omutu is reputed to have written poems in 
Chinese, and his collection of verse, entitled 
Peirhai ch% is said to have had a preface 
by the famous poet, Shih Jun-chang fe. a.]. 


[3/l/39a (mistaken in classifying Omutu as a 


Omutu 

Grand Secretary); 4/5/4a; 23/1/la; T'ieh-pao 
fg. <?.}, Eu<¥m ya-sung chi 1/la; T%ng4ma Iv, 
Ch'ung't^ 6:7, Shun-cMh 15: 11; Man-chou 

Bhih-Uu t*ung~p*u (see under Anfiyanggfi) 40/7b, 
9b (mistaken in the identity , of Ms grandlathe 

0-pi-lung. See under Ebiiun. 


END OF VOLUME I 
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